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Tur very liberal encouragement which we have 
received from the Public, would be ill repaid by 
any remiſſion of diligence or attention on our part. 
We therefore can truly affirm, that, in preparing 
this volume of the New ANNUAL REGISTER for 
publication, no expence has been ſpared for procuring 
the beſt and moſt authentic information concerning 
the great events which at preſent agitate the political 
world. Our readers, we truſt, will, in the following 
ſurvey, find ſome facts which had been miſtaken and 
3 miſtated, placed in their proper light, and ſome tranſ- 

actions illuſtrated, which had been involved in the 
darkneſs of political myſtery and intrigue ; while we 
cannot but flatter ourſelves that no circumſtance of 
moment is omitted, and can. ſolemnly aſſert, that the 


moſt minute has not been wilfully miſrepreſented. 


The Hiſtory of Knowledge, and the Review of 
Literature, are executed by the ſame gentlemen who 
have filled thoſe departments for a number of years, 
and we believe thoſe parts will not be found deficient, 


either in candour or ability, 
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KNOWLEDGE, LEARNING, 
AND TASSEK 


IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


During the Reign of King James the Firſt, 


PART THE FIRST, 


FF the preſent department of our work, we originally 
propoſed to give only a conciſe view of the progreſſive 
ſtate of Knowledge, Learning, and Taſte in Great Bri- 
-tain; and to this plan we have generally adhered. How- 
ever, in the account of queen Elizabeth's reign, we 
thought it eligible to be much more copious than we had 
been in the illuſtration of former periods. To this we 
were led both by the riſing importance of our materials, 
and by our having arrived to that interval which diſtin- 
guiſhingly ſeparated the dark from the enlightened parts 
of our literary hiſtory. So much as then done; and it 
had ſuch an aſpect on future times, that it demanded a 
minuter diſcuſſion than had heretofore been adopted. As 
we proceed forward in our undertaking, the literature of 
our country becomes gradually ſtill more various and ex- 
tenſive; indeed fo various and extenſive, that were we great- 
ly to enlarge on each branch of ſcience, and eſpecially to 
characterize every particular ſcholar that made ſome figure 
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inhis day, we ſhould be carried to an undue length.” We 
muſt, therefore, ſo far confine our views to general objects, 
as to leave many individual names to be ſought for in the 
more particular details of biography. 

In deſcribing the knowledge of king James the firſt's 
reign, we ſhall, as uſual, begin with theo gy. - As to the 
doctrinal part of theology, it ſtood, amongſt Proteſtant di- 
vines, for a number of years,” pretty much as it had been 
in the time of queen Elizabeth. In 1595, archbiſhop 
Whitgift, in conjunction with Richard Bancroft, biſhop 
of London, Richard Vaughan, biſhop' elect of Bangor, 
Humphrey Tyndall, dean of Ely, doctor Whitaker, 
queen's profeſſor in Cambridge, and others, framed a ſer 
of articles, which went by the name of the Lambeth Arti- 
cles. Theſe were in a high ſtrain of Calviniſm; and, 
though not enforced by legal authority, expreſſed the pre- 
vailing ſentiments of the age. The bare reading, of them, 
at preſent, would afford a ſufficient conviction of their nar- 
rowneſs and abſurditv ; but they were then received by the 
great body, both of the clergy and laity, without any degree 
of heſitation. Epiſcopalians and puritans alike concurred 
In admitting the rigid tenets of John Calvin, or, perhaps 
to ſpeak more properly, of St. Auguſtine. It was with | 
regard to the diſcipline and ceremonies of the church that 
they differed ; and theſe points were conteſted with vehe- 
mence. There was no ſmall agitation of mind among the 
contending parties at the commencement of a new reign. 
The puritans flattered themſelves with ſome indulgence 
from the preſbyterian education of king James. But, in 
fact, there could be little reaſonable ground for hope on 
This account. The rough and ill-mannered divines or 
Scotland were ſo far from having left any impreſſions in 
their favour, that the monarch only recollected them with 
diſguſt. Their ferocious behaviour had excited in him a 
rooted averſion to the ſcheme of worſhip they had em- 
braced. The Roman Catholics, alſo, were not without an 
expectation that they would be treated with leſs rigour 
than in the preceding reign. This, they preſumed, might 
be hoped for, from the affection which the king entertain; 
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ed for the memory of his mother. But, however willing 
he might be in himſclf to remit any of the ſeverities againſt 
the Papiſts, the time was not yet arrived in which he 
could with ſafety give way to ſuch a diſpoſition, It was 
[James's apparent intereſt to ſupport the eſtabliſhed church; 
and his determination in this reſpect was ſpeedily diſplayed. 
Before he quitted Scotland, when doctor Thomas Nevill, 
dean of Canterbury, had been ſent by archbiſhop Whit- 
gift, in the name of the biſhops, and clergy of England, 
to tender their bounden duties to his majeſty, and to un- 
derſtand his royal pleaſure for the ordering and guiding 
of eccleſiaſtical cauſes, the dean brought back to his em- 


ployers a welcome anſwer, which was, to uphold and 


1 the government of the late queen, as ſhe leſt it 
ettled. | 

© The perſons, however, who were diſſatisfied with th 

conſtitution and forms of the eſtabliſhed religion; were too 
humerous, and of too much conſequence, not to, be enti- 
tled to a ſolemn hearing. A conference, therefore, was 
appointed at Hampton. Court, in which eight biſhops and 


five deans appeared in defence of conformity, in oppoſi- 


tion to four puritan divines,, From the unequal numbers 
and rank of the combatants, the iſſue of the conteſt might 
eaſily have been predicted. The moſt conſpicuous object 
in the debate was the king himſelf, who had now a glorious 
opportunity of diſplaying to N admiring ſubjects the ex- 


tent of his theological knowledge. Of this he was not a 


little proud; and his vanity was fully gratified in the ap- 


plauſes which he received. Biſhop Bancroft fell upon his 


knees, and faid, © I proteſt my heart melteth for joy, that 
Almighty God, of his fingular mercy, has given us ſuch 
a king, as ſince Chriſt's time has not been.“ Chancellor 
Egerton obſerved, © that he had never ſeen the king and 
prieſt ſo fully united in one perſon ;” and archbiſhop Whit- 
gift was fo tranſported with James's teſtimony to the wif- 
dom of the oath ex officio, that he cried out, Undoubt- 
edly your majeſty ſpeaks by the ſpecial aſſiſtance of God's 
, ip Againſt ſuch a combination what figure could the 
our puritan miniſters expect to make Indeed, _— 
X a2 


troverſialiſts on both ſides had no title to the praiſe of poſ- 


there is much reaſon to doubt. No fatisfactory evidence 


doubtful is the truth of Fuller's aſſertion, that Bede tranſ- 
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of the points they inſiſted upon were comparatively trifting, 
and will be deemed of little conſequence by the more en- 
lightened diſſenters of the preſent day. In fact, the con- 


ſeſſing a liberality of mind. They had a confiderable por- #5 
tion of ſcholaſtic learning; but their literature was not of 
that ſpecies which enlarges the underſtanding, and riſes ſu- 
periour to prejudice and bigotry. The conference ended 
with alteratians fo inſignificant, and with ſuch a pertina- 
cious refuſal of indulgences which might eaſily have been 
granted, that the puritans were greatly diſſatisfied, and 
rendered, of — more hoſtile to the church than 


£ 


ever. 8 I 
In one reſpe& the Hampton Court conference was of 
peculiar importance; for it paved the way for a new trany- 
lation of the Bible. Such a tranſlation was pleaded for 
by the puritan divines, and eſpecially by doctor Raynolds, 
the moſt celebrated of the four commiſlioners ; and the 
king acceded to the demand. This is a matter of ſuch 
conſequence in the theological literature of our country, 
that, in treating upon it, we ſhall beg leave to depart from 
our accuſtomed brevity : and that we may do fuller juſtice 
to the ſubject, we ſhall look back to the verſions of the 
Scriptures which were made in preceding periods, having 
no more than ſlightly and incidentally touched upon them 
in the former yolumes of our work. 1 

Some attempts at rendering the Sacred Writings into our 
native tongue took place in very early times. About the 
year 709, Adelme, biſhop of Sherborne, is ſaid to have 
tranſlated the Pſalms into Saxon; and nearly about the 
ſame time, a verſion of the four Goſpels, into the ſame 
language, is underſtood to have been executed by Egbert, | 
biſhop of Landesfern. According to ſome writers, a 
tranſlation of the whole Bible was made, within a few years 
of this period, by the venerable Bede. But of this fact 


i 


of ſuch a tranſlation appears in the beſt accounts of his life, 
and the moſt accurate catalogues of his works. Equally 2 


2 | . 
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lated the. Pſalms and New Teſtament into Engliſh, He 
wrote, indeed, many commentaries-upon the Scriptures,” 
which were chiefly collections from the ancient Fathers; 
but there is no direct evidence of his having done more 
than the making of a verſion of the Goſpel of St. John 
into the Saxon language, for the benefit of the church. 
This was one of the laſt employments of his life. A Saxon 
tranſlation of the Pentateuch, Joſhua, parts of the Books 
of Kings, Eſther, Judith, and the Maccabees, is alſo at- 
tributed to Elfric, or Elfred, or Aluricius, who was arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury from the year 993 to 1006. Whe- 
ther the narrative be ſtrictly exact, is not of material con- 
ſequence in this place to enquire. There were ſeveral 
other attempts of the ſame kind before the time of Wick - 
liff; but they extended only to ſome parts of the Sacred 
Writings. Nor do any oſ theſe verſions appear to have been 
publiſhed ; having been made only for the uſe of the re- 
ſpective tranſlators, or of the particular churches to which 
they belonged. en hs rey nmr howpg 
The firſt perſon who appears upon undoubted evidence: 
to have tranſlated the whole Bible was the famous John 
Wickliff. This work was finiſhed and publiſhed by him 
ſome time before the year 1381. The tranſhtion was' 
made from the Latin bibles then in common uſe, or which 
were uſually read in the church; for though he was ſenſi- 
ble of the preference that was due to the authority of the 
Greek and Hebrew text, he was not' ſufficiently acquaint- 
ed with theſe languages to make them the foundation of 
his verſion. Notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, Wickhff's 
tranſlation was a production of great importance and uti-. 
lity, having been a conſiderable ſtep in that reformation 
in religion which was begun by him, and which paved the 
way for the more eminent alterations that afterwards took 
place. An Engliſh verſion of the Bible has been attributed 
to John Treviſa, a native of Cornwall, and vicar of Berk- 
ley in-Glouceſterſhire, and is ſaid to have been executed in 


fe, 1397. The fact, however, is, that he tranſlated only a 
ly few texts, which were either painted hn the walls of his 


patron's chapel in Berkley- eaſtle, or are ſcattered in = 
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dry parts of his works. The fucceſs which Wickliff met 


with, gave encouragement to ſome of his followers to re- 
view his. tranſlation, or rather to make another, leſs ſtrict 
and verbal, and more agrecable to the ſenſe. 


aſſiſtants, and the pains they ook 5 very laudable, and 


indeed judicious. 
he next tranſlation, which i is of ſufficient conſequence- 
to. be here particularly mentioned, was that by Tindall. 


It included the whole New Teſtament, and was finiſhed 
at Antwerp, where, or at Hamburgh, -it was publiſhed i in 
the year 1526. Such was the. offence taken at it by arch- 


hep Warham and biſhop Tonſtall, that. they hurled 1 
cenſures againſt the tranſlator. and his adherents, 


and the latter of theſe prelates purchaſed far the greater 
part of the impreſſion, to prevent its diſperſion among the 


maſs of; the people. This circumſtance was of ſingular 


vantage to the work ; for Tindall was enabled, by the 
ale of his book, to give more correct editions of it to the 
blic. Not content with opening the treaſures of the 
ew Teſtament to the chriſtian world, he formed the de- 


ſign of adding to ita verſion of the Old Teſtament. This 


deſign he did not live to complete. The Pentateuch was 
tranſlated by him, and printed at Hamburgh in 1530; 
and in the next year he publiſhed an Engliſh verſion of 
the prophet Jonah, It has been ſuppoſed that, previouſly 
to. his, ; A he finiſhed all the Bible, excepting the, 
Apocrypha, which was tranſlated by Rogers, But it ap- 
pears moſt probable that he 2 only the hiſtorical 
parts, That Tindall's verſion has many faults, will be 
acknowledged by every one who is converſant with the 
ſubje& ; nevertheleſs, it was a great effort for, a ſingle: 
man, eſpecially conſidering the period in which he; lived. 
An author who cannot 
but whoſe liberality of mind xiſes above all prejudices, and 


diſtin&jons (we mean doctor Geddes), thinks that *rhough: 3 


Tindall's is far from being a perfect tranſlation; yet few 


- firſt tranſlations, will be found. preferable to it. It ĩs 


niſhing,” adds Hh. doftor, how little obfolere the lan- 
v J ; guage 


In Wick- 
liff's original undertaking he did not act without proper 


be expected to be partial to him, 
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guage of it is, even at this day: and in point of perſpi- 
cuity and: noble ſimplicity, propriety of idiom and purity; 
of ſtyle, no Engliſh verſion has yet ſurpaſſed it,” Doctor 
Geddes has farther declared, that, if he; had been inclined 
to make. any prior Engliſh, verſion the ground-work. of, his 
own, it would certain have been Tindall's ; and that per- 
haps he ſhould have done this, if thein Hebrew text had 
been the ſame. Such a teſtimony to the merit of Tindall 
places him high in the rank of biblical literature. Hoot 
Z .. In conſequence of. the gratlual prevalence of Proteſtam 
principles, a riſing ſolicitude appeared for the, diffuſion, of 
the Bible in the mother tongue. Archbiſhop Cranmer 
was particularly zealous in this reſpe& ; and accordinglyy 
notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Gardiner and his party, 
he obtained, through the influence of queen Anne Bullen. 
an order from the king, for a new tranſlation gf the Scrip- 
tures. This was in 15343 and in the next year the whole. 
Bible was finiſhed at, the preſs. From the rapidity with 
which the work was executed, it, is evidend that-Cranmer 
and his aſſociates muſt have had it in previous: preparation. 
The chief burden of the undertaking lay upon Miles Co- 
verdale, a divine whom we have formerly charactetiſed in 
his proper place, and from whom this verſion was called 
© Coverdale:s Bible. It is alſo often called Cranmer's 
Bible; and it is the firſt Engliſn Bible chat was allowed by 
royal authority, and the firſt tranſlation of the whole ſaered 
writings that was printed in our language. Archbiſhop 
Cranmer did not reſt in what he had already done. His 
mind was ſo intent on introducing a free uſe of the Scrip- 
tures by able and faithful tranſlators, that he divided an 
old Engliſh tranſlation of the Ney Teſtament into nine or 
ten parts, and cauſed theſe parts toi be tranſcribed into 
paper books, which he diſtributed/ among the moſt learned 
biſhops, and others; requiring that they would perfectly 
correct their reſpective . portions; and retutu them to him 
at a limited time. When the day came, the only perſon 
who did not ſend in his proper part to Lambeth, was: 
Stokeſley biſhop of Ilondon. What was the reſult of this 
undertaking is not aſcertained, . 
a 4 Thomas, 
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Thomas, lord Cromwell,” concurred with Crantner in 
promoting the reading and ſtudy of the Scriptures, © In 
ſome injun&jons which were publiſhed by him, as the 
king's vicar- general and vicegerent in eecleſiaſtical mat- 
ters, it was ordered, & that every parſon, or proprietary 
of any pariſn- church within the realm, ſhould provide a 
book of the whole Bible, both in Latin and alſo in Eng- 
liſh, and lay it in the choir, for every man that would to 
look and read therein: and ſhould diſcourage no man 
from reading any part of the Bible, either in Latin or Eng- 

liſh.” Such a permiſſion could not fail of tending to 
Produce a great er in the minds of our wee 
men. | 
In the year 15 375 . enn of the Engliſh Bible 
mads its appearance, which had been printed at Hamburgh, 
or Marpurg, by Grafton and - Whitchurch. Ir bore the 
name of Thomas Matthewe, and was ſet forth with the J 
king's. licenſe. In this edition great uſe was made of 
Tindall and Coverdale; and the New Teſtament was 


Tindall's verſion. In fact the whole tranſlation is repre - 1 
ſented to be no other than that of Tindall and Coverdale, 
ſomewhat altered. That the name of Matthewe was 4 


ſeigned one is univerſally allowed, and that it was afſumed - 

for · prudential reaſons; one of ilch was, that the readers 
obligation to Tindall might be concealed, his me mor 
being ſtill odious to a great number of perſonsl“ John 
Rogers, before mentioned, à learned academic, and the | 
firſt who was condemned to the flames in the reign of 
queen Mary, is underſtood to have been employed b) 
Cranmer in ſuperintending the edition; and in urmſbhing 
the few emendations and additions which were thought 
neceſſary. At the interceſſion of the archbiſhop, lord 
Cromwell again exerted his influence with. Henry the 


eighth, and his vicarial authority in recommending the 


Bible to public notice: and ſo well pleaſed was our 
worthy prelate with his lordſhip's effectual interpoſi- 
tion, that he expreſſed himſelf in the following terms 
of pious gratitude and affection 51:41]! doubt not but that 


derb ſuch fruit of good . ſhall enſue, that it 
ſhall 
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ſhall well appear hereafter what high and excellent ſervice 
you have done unto God and the king: which ſhalt ſe 
much redound to your honour, that, beſides God's reward, 
you ſhall obtain perpetual memory ſor the ſame within this 
realm. This deed you ſhall hear of at the great day, 
when” all things ſhall be opened and made manifeſt,” 
In 1538, a quarto New Teſtament, in the Vulgate La- 
tin, and in Coverdale's Engliſh, was printed with tlie 
king's licenſe. Theſe repeated attempts to-enlighten the 
body of the people with the knowledge of the Seriptures 
could not fail to excite great jealouſy in the adherents to 
Popery. There was nothing which they dreaded ſo much 
as vernacular tranſlations of the Bible. At the requeſt of 
king Henry himſelf, Grafton had obtained a permiſſion 
from Francis the firſt to print a Bible at Paris, on account 
of the fuperior ſkill of the workmen, and the comparative 
goodneſs and cheapneſs of the paper But, notwithſtand- 
ing the royal licenſe,” the Inquifirion'interpoſed to prevent 
the execution of the deſign. © The French printers, their 
Engliſh employers, and Coverdale the cortector of the 
work, were ſummoned to appear before the inquiſitors; 
and the impreſſion, conſiſting of 2 500 copies, was ſeized 
and condemned to the flames. In conſequence, however, 
of the avarice of the officer who ſuperintended the burning 
of the books, ſome cheſts of them were ſold to à haber- 
daſher, for the purpoſe of wrapping his wares. - When the 
alarm ſubſided; the Engliſh- proprietors,” who had fled 
from Paris, returned to that city, and not only recovered 
ſome of the copies which had eſcaped'the fire, but brought 
with them to London the preſſes, types, and printers.” , 
This tranſlation took place in the latter end of the year 
1538. Early in 1539, Grafton and Whitchurch printed 
the Bible in large folio, and prefixed to it a beautiful fron-" 
tiſpiece deſigned by Hans Holbein. In the text, thoſe 
parts of the Latin verſion which are not found in the He- 
brew or Greek are inſerted in a ſmaller letter; and a mark 
is uſed to denote a difference of reading between the He- 
brews and the Chaldees. Matthewe's Bible was- reviſed; 
and ſeveral alterations were made in the tranſlation, par- 
01! | ticularly 
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ticularly in the Book of Pſalms; but the prologues and 


notes of the edition of 1537 were wholly omitted. This 


third edition of the Scriptures has been called the Bible 
in the latge or great volume,” and has been ſuppoſed: to 


be the ſame which Grafton obtained leave to print at 


Paris. If it was a different impreſſion, it was ſtill under 


the chief care of Miles Coverdale, who compared the } 
tranſlation with the original Hebrew, - prop mapa it in 


many places. 

In the courſe of the ſame year, Amber Bible inns 
printed by John Byddell; and the conductor of it was 
Richard Taverner, who had received his education at 
Chriſtchurch in Oxford, and was patroniſed by Crom- 
well, when ſecretary of ſtate. It was probably on account 
of Taverner's great {kill in the Greek language that he 
was encouraged by his patron to undertake this work; 
which is neither a bare reviſal of the Engliſh Bible juſt de- 
ſeribed, nor a new verſion, but between both. Many, of 
the marginal notes of Matthewe's impreſſion are adopted, 
many omitted, and others inſerted. Taverner, in his de- 
dication to the king, expreſſes a proper ſenſe of the dif- 
ficulty of a good tranſlation: of the Scriptures. i Such - # 
tranſlation,, he thinks, could ſcarcely be accompliſhed by one: 
or two perſons; and that it would require the deep con 
ferring of many learned wits together, and a, full propor- 

tion of time and leiſure, After Cromwell's death, the in- 
fluence of che biſhops, who were addicted to the Romiſh 
religion, procured Taverner's impriſonment in the Tower 
upon account of this work; but he had the addreſs to re- 


inſtate himſelf in the king's favour, and his verſion was 4 


Fead i in churches by royal authority. f 

Several privileged editions of the Bible repidly ſucceed- 
| ed; no leſs than five having appeared in 1540. In the 
ſame year; the curates and pariſhioners of every pariſh” 
were required, by royal proclamation, to provide them- 
ſelves with the Bible of the largeſt volume; and to the ne- 
glect of doing it a penalty was annexed. All ordinaries 
were, at; the ſame time, charged to ſee that the procla- 
mation: was obeyed. In 1541, a new edition of _ 
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mer's Bible was finiſhed by Grafton; and this was fol- 
lowed, in a few months, by an impreſſion of another Bible 
of the largeſt ſize, which was ſuperintended, at the king's 
command, by Tonſtal biſhop of Durham, and Heath bi- 
ſhop. of Rocheſter, - _ = anions: 

This edition was followed by a farther decree from 


Henry, that a Bible ſhould be ſet up in every ' pariſh 
throughout — — But notwithſtanding theſe injunc- 
tions were ſo 

reluctantly obſerved. The matter was diſcouraged by thoſe 
* biſhops who were attached to Popery, and whaſe power 
and influence gradually gained ſtrength, after the execution 
Jof Thomas Cromwell, carl of Eſſex. In him the venera- 
ble Cranmer loſt a zealous and able ſupporter. The pre- 
lates, who were hoſtile to their metropolitan's laudable ex- 
ertions, repreſented: to the king; that the Engliſh tranſla- 
tion was very erroncous and hereticak Agrecably'ita the 
language which is ſo congenial to all thoſe ho are averſe 
to every ſpecies and degree of reform, it was: faid, that 
the free uſe of the Bible was calculated to increaſe faction 
and parties. to raiſe diſputes among the common people, 
and to deſtroy the peace of the kingdom. In the convo- 
cation, which met in 1 542, the archbiſhop, in the king's 
name, required the biſhops and clergy to reviſe the tranſ- 
lation of the New Teſtament. For this purpoſe, he di- 
vided it into fourteen parts, and portioned them out to 
fiſteen biſhops, aſſigning two to the Book of Revelations, 
on account of its difficulty. The convocation being ſoon 
XZ diſſolved, the deſign was not carried into execution. The 
view of the hoſtile prelates was to 'baniſh the. tranſlation 
already made, and to introduce one which ſhould'be fo 
frequently interſperſed with Latim words as to remain un- 
intelligible to the mere Engliſh reader. In parliament, 
the Romiſh patty fo far prevailed, that Tindall's tranſla · 
tion was condemned and aboliſhed by law. Other ver- 
ſions were, indeed, permitted to remain in force; but 
even thele verſions were to be read by the higher claſſes 
Zonly; and not by the lower ſort, without the king's li- 
Lenſc. It was with no ſmall difficulty that Cranmer ob- 


requently repeated, they were partially and 


tained 
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tained ſome mitigation of theſe injuntiShs. Grafton, 
the printer, who had been ſo zealous in promoting the 
knowledge and diffuſion of the Scriptures, was impri- 
foned ; nor was he releaſed till he had given a bond of 


three hundred pounds neither to print nor to ſell any more 

by clergy ſhould agree on 
a tranſlation. In the year 1544, the Pentateuch was? 
printed according to the copy which was fer forth by royal 
authority zu and in 1546 a proclamation. was iflued, which © 


Engliſlr Bibles till the king and t 


prohibited the poſſeſſion and the reading of Wickliff's, 
Tindall's, and Coverdale's tranſhtions, - and forbad the 
uſe of any other than what was allowed by parliament. 
This was the laſt act of Henry the eighth relative to the 
ſubject in queſtion. Out enlightened readers will obſerve, 
with pleaſure, the ardour that was diſplayed in the proſecu- 
tion of religious knowledge, and the progreſs it made, 
notwithſtanding the difficulties and obſtructions with which 
it was-encompaſſed. ' ;- af £1 35 

On the acceſſion of king. Edward the ſixth, great en- 
couragement was given to the reading of the Scriptures. 
A royal injunction was publiſhed, that the whole Engliſh 
Bible ſhould be placed in churches; and it was farther en- 
joined, that the paraphraſe of Eraſmus in Engliſh, to the 
endof the four Evangeliſts, ſhould occupy the ſame ſituation. 
We cannot but remark, to the honour of Eraſmus, that this 
great man, whoſe ſervices to general literature were ſo 
eminent and extraordinary, was thus a peculiar bene factor 
to our own country, in a matter. of the utmoſt importance. 
During the courſe of Edward's reign, which was leis than 
eight years, eleven impreſſions of the whole Bible were 
publiſhed, and fix of the New Teſtament. It is worthy 


of obſervation, that the Bibles were reprinted agreeably to - 


the preceding editions; whether Tindall's, Coverdale's, 
Matthewe's, Cranmer's, or Taverner's. Hence it is evi- 
dent that they appeared with a different text, and with dit- 
ferent notes; the reformers ſeeming more deſirous of gra- 
tifying the taſtes of all readers, than fearful of perplexing 
them by ſlight variations. It is doubtful whether during 
this reign any freſh attempts were. made at tranſlation,  ... 
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n, No public encouragement to works of this kind could 
ne be given under the Popiſh government of queen Mary: 
i- but the Proteſtant exiles at Geneva formed the deſign of a 
of ne verſion of the Bible, which was completed in 1 560, 
re and printed in that city. Notwithſtanding queen Mary's 
n deceaſe, and the acceſſion of Elizabeth to the throne of 
as England, ſome of the Engliſh refugees continued at Ge- 
ji neva for the ſole purpoſe of finiſhing the undertaking. 
The three moſt learned of the tranſlators were biſhop Co- 
2 verdale, Anthony Gilby, and William Whittingham; 
| 3 and they were all of thein zealous Calviniſts, both with re- 
gard to doctrine and diſcipline. This tranſlation was fo 
popular, and was ſo much uſed in private families on ac- 
count of the notes, that, from the year 1500 to 1616, 
2 there were more than thirty editions of it, in folio, quarto, 
or octavo; not to mention the impreſſions of it that took 
place at Geneva, Edinburgh, and Amſterdam. It was a 
work of great labour; but ſome of the marginal notes gave 
offence to very high churchmen and the zealots for prero- 
gative. For this reaſon king James the firſt ſpoke of it, 
© at the conference at Hampton Court, in terms of peculiar 
diſlike- Whatever may be thought of it in this reſpect, 
doctor Geddes does not heſitate to declare, with relation 
to the verſion itſelf, that he thinks it in general better 
than that of James's tranſlators, 
In 1568 appeared the Bible which, upon account of 
or eight biſhops, beſide other perſons, being employed in it, 
e. has been called the Biſhops' Bible. This edition was un- 
an dertaken by royal commandment, and was executed under 
re the auſpices of archbiſhop Parker, who exerted all his 
weight and talents upon the ſubject. In the accompliſh- 
ment of the deſign, diſtinct portions of the Bible (being 
at leaſt fifteen in number) were allotted to ſelect men of 
lcarning and abilities; and other critics were employed in 
comparing the work with the original languages, and with 
the former tranſlations. One of theſe critics, the names 
ng of moſt of whoin are now little adverted to, was Giles 
ng Laurence, a man of great celebrity at that time for his 
knowledge of the Greek tongue, and whoſe. caſtigations 
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were exactly followed. The archbiſhop ſent inſtructſons Þ 
concerning the method which the tranſlators were to ob- : 


ſerve ; and he recommended the addition of ſome ſhort * 


« 
o 


marginal notes, for the illuſtration and correction of the 


Text. He did not, however, truſt to others; but took 
upon himſelf the principal direction of the affair, reviewed 
the performance, and perhaps gave it the finiſhing hand. 'F, 
It was not ſo much his province to tranſlate, as to over- ©; 
ſee, direct, examine, prepare, and complete the whole. ; 
So highly pleaſed was our good prelate when this great 
work was brought to a concluſion, that, in the ſpirit and 
ehe words of old Simeon, he expreſſed the tranquillity with © 
which he ſhould now meet his diſſolution. Moſt of the 


editions of the Biſhops” Bible are in folio and quarto ; the 


reaſon of which is, that it was chiefly deſigned for the uſe | 


of churches. 


The zeal of the Engliſh Proteſtants for tranſlations of 
the Sacred Writings at length ſtirred up the Roman Carho- 
lics to the ſame buſineſs. It was impoſſible any longer to 
reſiſt the torrent; and therefore, inſtead of oppoſing it, 
they reſolved to have a verſion of their own making: 
nor were they aſhamed to confeſs that they were driven 
into this meaſure contrary to their will, In 1582, an 


Engliſh New Teſtament, in quarto, was printed at Rheims, 


tranſlated from the Vulgate Latin, and retaining many 
Oriental, Greek, and Latin words, with an apparent in- 
tention of rendering the Text leſs capable of being under- 
ſtood by common readers. The Old Teſtament was af- XK 
terwards publiſhed at Douay, in two quarto volumes, the 
firſt of which appeared in 1609, and the ſecond in 1610: 
William Alan, Gregory Martin, and Richard Briſtow 8, 
are underſtood to have been the tranſlators ; and it is ſaid 
that the annotator was Thomas Worthington. The ver- 
fion of the New Teſtament has by ſome writers been 


chiefly aſcribed to William Raynolds. | 
We come now to the authoritative tranſlation of the 


Holy Scriptures, which was accompliſhed in the reign of 3 4 
James the firſt, and which was the only good effect of 


the Hampton Court conference, and the only point where- 


3 
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+ En the contending parties agreed. On the ſecond day of 
wg chat conference, doctor Raynolds, the principal ſpeaker 
or the Puritans, moved the king that a new verſion of the 


che Bible, might be undertaken ; and the reaſons aſſigned by 
oh Shim for his motion were, that the tranſlations which had 
bed been allowed in the reigns of Henry the eighth and Ed- 


1. # ard the ſixth were corrupt, and that other exiſting tranſ- 
n. Mations were not conformable to the truth of the original. 
= EXT he king anſwered, that he had never yet ſeen a Bible well 
e. tranſlated into Engliſh, and expreſſed his wiſh that the 


Or . oft. learned men in both the univerſities would engage in 
rey She work; which, when reviewed by the biſhops, mighe 
8 pe preſented to the council, and then receive the ſanction 


f his authority: that fo the whole national church might 
be bound to that verſion, and not be permitted to uſe any 
other. On the ſuggeſtion of biſhop Bancroft, marginal 
otes were forbidden. In 1604, fifty-four learned men of 


© FOxford, Cambridge, and of other places, were commiſ- 
10- Mioned to confer together, ſo that nothing ſhould paſs with- 
to put a general conſent, and every meaſure be adopted that 
It, might contribute to the perfection of the undertaking. 

S* The number of actual tranſlators was reduced by death 
n Mo forty-ſeven, who were divided into ſix claſſes, accord- 
iN ing to the following arrangement: Ten were to meet 
ns, iin Weſtminſter, and to tranſlate from the Pentateuch to the 
Ny fend of the Second Book of Kings. Eight, aſſembled at 
Cambridge, were to finiſh the reſt of the Hiſtorical Books, 
and the Hagiographa. At Oxford, ſeven were to undertake 
the four Greater Prophets, with the Lamentations of Jere- 
the nah, and the twelve Minor Prophets. The Epiſtles of 
Saint Paul, and the remaining canonical epiſtles, were 
Yo llotted to another company of ſeven at Weſtminſter. 
ud another company of eight, at Oxford, were to tranſlate the 
2 Four Goſpels, the Acts of the Apoſtles, and the Apoca- 


ypſe. Laſtly, another company of ſeven, at Cambridge, 
he Pad aſſigned to them the Apocrypha, including the Prayer 
Nc pf Manaſſch.” In this appointment it was intended that 
„ he divines employed ſhould not be too many, leſt one 
mould trouble another; and at the ſame time, that — 
3 ſhoul 
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ſhould be ſo numerous as to prevent any important object 
from eſcaping their attention. The prelates were like« 
wiſc enjoined to inform themſelves of ſuch learned men 


in their ſeveral dioceſes as had knowledge of the Hebrew: 


and Greek tongues, and had ſtudied the ' Scriptures ;. and 
the king's. pleaſure was ſignified, that their obſervations 
ſhould be ſent to one of three perſons fixed upon for the 
purpoſe of receiving any occaſional communications. 
For the encouragement of the tranſlators, proviſion was 
made that they ſhould be promoted to eccleſiaſtical bene- 
fices, as opportunity offered; and, in the courſe of a few 
years, ſeven of them roſe to the epiſcopal dignity, To in- 
vigorate their ardour, and to, accelerate. their ſpeed, the 
biſhop of London informed them, that his majeſty Was 
not ſatisfied till the work was entered upon; and that his 
royal mind rejoiced more in the good hope which he had 
for its happy ſucceſs, than for the peace. concluded, with 
Spain. Notwithſtanding theſe inducements, the tranſla- 
tion was not actually begun till early in the year 1607 ; 
and indeed it muſt have required a conſiderable degree of 
previous preparation. Certain rules were preſcribed to be 
carefully obſerved in the undertaking, the generality of 
which were judicious and proper, though to a tew of them, 
2 objections might be made. It was likewiſe the 
ing's pleature, which had been ſignified to the vice- 
chancellor of Cambridge ſo early as the 13th of Auguſt 
1604, that beſides the perſons employed for the Hebrew 
and Greek, there ſhould be ſelected three or four of the 
moſt eminent and grave divines of the univerſity, to be 
overſcers of the tranſlations, and to ſec to it that the rules 
kid down were ſtrictly regarded. "BS TS 4 
Nearly three years were employed in making this ver- 
ſion, the progreſs of which was not a little retarded by the 
death of a Mr. Lively, a Cambridge ſcholar, upon whom 
the weight of the work greatly reſted, on account of his 
{kill in the Oriental languages. It is to be regretted, that 
the memory of a man of ſuch eminent literature, and 
whole aſſiſtance was of ſo much conſequence in this great 
undertaking, - ſhould have ſunk into almoſt total oblivion. 
bagel] When 
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When the tranſlation was finiſhed, two perſons were 
choſen, to refine and poliſh it, from each of the joint com- 
panies which had aſſembled at Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Weſtminſter. The two from the Cambridge companies 
were Mr. John Boys, fellow of St. John's college, and Mr. 
Andrew Downes, Greek profeſſor; who daily met their 
fellow. labourers in Stationers' hall, London, and in nine 
months completed their taſk. Laſt of all Bilfon, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, and Dr. Miles Smith, who from the be- 
ginning had been very active in the affair, again reviewed 
the whole, and prefixed arguments to the ſeveral books. 
Dr. Smith, who, for his indefatigable pains in the work,” 


was ſpeedily advanced to the biſhopric of Glouceſter, was 


ordered to write the preface. Mention is made of a chief 
overſeer and taſkmaiter, under his majeſty, to whom not 
only the tranſlators, but alſo the whole church, was much 
bound. The perſon intended was probably archbiſhop 
Bancroft. 19 gimmu gd TT + Rows | . | 
The Engliſh divines, who in 1618 were commiſſioned 
to attend the ſynod of Dort, delivered a paper to that 
aſſembly, containing an account of this matter; which in 
ſome few circumſtances differs from that already given: 
It is ſaid in particular, that after each individual had 
finiſhed this taſk, twelve men aſſembled in one place, and 
reviſed the whole ; and only ſeven rules are mentioned as 
preſcribed to the interpreters ; whereas there is the moſt 
authentic evidence that the rules were fourteen in number. 
In the year r611, every thing was completed, arid that 


verſion of the holy ſcriptures was publiſhed by authority 


which has ſince continued to be the nafional ſtandard “. 
It was a great work, highly to the honour of the kingdom, 
and the nobleſt exhibition of the theological knowledge of 
our country which the reign we are treating of afforded. 
When, however, we caſt our eyes on the lift of the per- 
ſons concerned in it, we find, comparatively, but a few 


- * Though we have not neglected other writers, it ought here to be 
mentioned, that we have been particularly indebted in our narrative to 


2 Newcome's © Hiſtorical View of the Engliſh Biblical Tranſ- 
xo | IE 
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names that have been handed down with any extraor- 
dinary reputation to poſterity. The moſt diſtinguiſhed: 
are thoſe of Dr. Andrews, Dr. Overall, Mr. Chader+: 
ton, Dr. Raynolds, Dr. Smith, Mr. Downes, Mr. Boys, 
Dr. Barlow, and Mr. Faireclowe. By Mr. Faireclowe- 
was certainly/ meant Daniel Featley, of great celebrity 
in his day for his talents at diſputation, eſpecially : 
the: papiſts. Though the reſt are now ſcarcely —— 
they were undoubtedly deemed the beſt ſcholars of their 
time; and ſome of them might be as truly learned as thoſe 
whoſe fame has bad _ HA ar not ta n obü. 7 
terated. 

b >Variows characters — been wu of akis maar 
tranſlation of the bible; ſome highly in its praiſe, and 
ſome pointing out its errors and defects. On the whole, 
its merit mult be allowed to be very great. When it was 
made, our language was in the perfection of its manly and 
genuine ſimplicity, and was in ſuch a ſtate as admirably to 
coaleſce with the. ĩdioms and conſtruction of che original. 
Our national bible conſtitutes, as it were, the ſtandard of 
the Engliſh tongue, and has eminently contributed to the 
preſervation of its purity. But, notwithſtanding its gene- 
ral excellence, there are certainly many things in it which 
an highly objectionable. A variety of paſſages are, with- 
out queſtion, wrongly tranſlated; and there are numbers of 
places in which the language might be rendered more cor- 
rect and elegant, without departing from ita native ſim- 
plicity.. Hence there have been various demands for ano- 
ther verſion; and theſe demands have, of late years, be- 
come more frequent and importunate. A new verſion of 
the ſcriptures has been called for by the moſt reſpectable 
names; 2 fuch names as a Kennicott, a Lowth, a Blay- 
ney, a Campbell, a Hodgſon, a Wintle, a Geddes, a 
Wakefield, a Symonds, and a Newcome; all of whom 
{not to mention others) have, by their learned labours, 
afforded admirable ſpecimens of what improvements might 
be made in a public reviſion of the bible. There cannot 
be a fitter time for ſuch an undertaking. The found lite- 
YEP the critical ſpirit, the — W 
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preſent age, together wich the late extenſi ye collation of 
manuſcripts, would giti every: advantage to the accom- 
pliſhment of [the, de iin. IU Dh AU 10: of N 

A queſtion will ariſt, uhether there ſnould he an entirely 
new tranſlation of the ſacred; writings, or only a reviſion 
of the old one. We heſitate not to declare, that we are of 
the latter opinion. Lec every miſtaken place be corrected, 
and every deicct of language removed ; but let there be 
no alterations. merely tor the ſake of alteration. When 
what is ſaid is well expreſſed, both as to ſenſe and words, 
why ſhould it be altered? The amendments, likewiſe, 
where neceſſary, ſhouid coaleſce, as much as poſſible, with 
the chaite and ſimple language of the prefent authoriſed 

DLAI 4 44 FUR is 1. A 44 S. 
Another literary undertaking was formed in king James 

the firſt's reign, of far inferior conſequence, but which, 
however; mult not be paſſed over without notice. This was 
the inftitution of the college at Chelſea. It conſiſted of a 
provoſt: and nineteen, fellows, among whom no biſhops 
were admitted; and the particular deſign of it was, that 
learned divines ſnould be amployed, as aceaſion might re- 
quire, to write in ſupport of the religiqn profeſſed: in the 
kingdom, and in — hes te whom that reli- 
gion ſhould be attackech Great. pains were taken by 
Matthew Sutcliffe, the firſt provoſt, to carry, the ſcheme 
into exccution; and the king wrote letters to the arch- 
biſhupʒ . and through him ta the. biſhops, exliorting them to 
fopuaru the: works. For the guilding of the college, col- 
lections were made in all the pariſhes of England, notwith- 
ſtanding which / monies came in ſlowly, and very ſmall 
ſums! were: communicated. *. Objections, too, were urged 


 agaidſtc the: inſtitution in general, as not founded on any 


apparent cauſes of neceſſity or wictulneſs. After ſubſiſting 
me years in a fecble and inefficacious ſtate, it was at 
length diffolved ; nor can the diſſolution of it be conſi- 
dered: as having been a real loſs to the public. The 
fcheme was originally. framed on too narrow a plan, being 
wholhy devoted to religious controverſies, and eſpecially 
the conpronerfies wick * papiſts ; for the — - 
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which there was no occaſion for an extraordinary eſtabliſh-' 
ment. Not to mention the two univerſities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, divines were ſcattered ' through the 
whole kingdom, who were amply ſufficient for objects of 
r ET ty ene 
The part which king James took with regard to Conrad 
Vorſtius, a foreign theologian, is fot to be forgotten. 
This divine had written works in which he had advanced 
opinions contrary to the reputedly orthodox tenets of the 
times. Nevertheleſs, ſuch was his reputation for ability 
and literature, that he was choſen, in 1617, by the curators 
of the univerſſty of Leyden, to be their public divinity- 
profeſſor, in the room of Arminius lately deceaſed. It is 
not eaſy to expreſs the indignation with which the Enghth 
monarch was fired on this occaſion. All his theological zeal 
was awakened, and the matter; in his eſtimation, was of 
more importance than the moſt ſerious” political concern. 
Having peruſed the books of Vorſtius, he was ſtruck with 
horror, and preſently” diſpatched a letter to fir Ralph 
Wmwood, his ambaſſador reſident with the States, willing 
ant requiring him to let them underſtand “ how infinitely 
* he ſhould be diſpleaſed, if ſuch a monſter as Vorſtius 
« ſhould receive any advancement in their church.“ A 
large letter to the ſame purpoſe was written by the king to 
the States General themſelves: The people of Holland 
were far from being pleaſed with this interference of a fo- | 
reign prince in their internal affairs. It was alleged, in 
particular, by the curators of the univerſity of Leyden, 
that it was a diſparagement᷑ to their judgments, if, being 
near at hand, they could not as well examine the ſoundneſs 
of Vorſtius's doctrine as any diſtant potentate whatever. 
To this it was added, that it would caſt an imputation of 
levity and inconſtancy on the States, ſolemnly to invite a | 
ſtranger among them, and then ſo ſoon to recede from 


their re ſolution; beſides which, an indignity wonld re- 
dound to the count of Tecklenbourg Benthem, who had 


long been the patron of Vorſtius, and in whoſe territories 


he had been ſettled, previouſly to his having been called to 
"Leyden. In conſequence of che perſecution raiſed againſt 
15 Os 


him, 
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him, Vorſtius printed a book in his own defence, which he 
entitled “ A chriſtian and modeſt. Anſwer,” and in which 
he pleaded, that what he had written before, was but 
“probably propounded, not dogmatically delivered.“ Na- 
thing, however, could appeaſe king James, who purſued 


the matter with ſo much vehemence, that the States were 


obliged, after ſeveral remonſtrances, to deprive the pro- 
feſſor of his chair, and to baniſh him their dominians. 
Before the termination of the buſineſs, James had carried 
his oppoſition fo far as to circulate in French a declaration 
againſt Vorſtius; and to crown the whole, the works 6f 
this eminent and learned divine were publicly burnt, by 
his majeſty's command, at St. Paul's croſs in London, and 
in both the univerſities. 

That higheſt degree of perſonal ſeverity, which, if it 
had been in the king's power, would doubtleſs have been 
exerted againſt Vorſtius, was diſplayed, in all its atracity, 
towards an Engliſh heretic. This was Bartholomew Le- 
gates a native of Eſſex, handſome in his perſon, and about 

rty years of age. The talents of his mind appear to 


have been conſiderable ; and they were accompanied with 


a' boldneſs of ſpirit, and a fluency of ſpeech. He was 
excellently ſkilled in the ſcriptures, and his conduct in 
life was without reproach. The poiſon of heretical doc- 
*trine,” ſays Fuller, © is never more dangerous, than when 
* ſerved up in clean cups, and waſhed diſhes,” Such was 
James's confiderice in his royal eloquence and theological 
attainments, that he took upon himſelf the converſion of 
Legate. When, after frequent interviews, his majeſty 
failed of his e ions, he was, on one occaſion, 10 
filled with choler, that he ſpurned at the heretic with his 
foot. From the king, Legate was aſſigned to the biſhops, 
who were '&qually unſucceſsful, Dr. John King, biſhop 


of London, was the principal agent in the affair; in which, 
however, he did not act without many aſſiſtants, lawyers 


as well as divines. At length, when no arguments or in- 
duce ments could prevail upon Legate to recant his opi- 
nions, the prelate pronounced him to be an obſtinate, con- 
tumacious, and n WIE: and conſigned him on 
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the ſecular power. Accbrdingly, he was burnt at Smith 
fleid “; dying wich great fortitucdeg andi reſuſing to the tft 
moment th offots of mercy upon terms that were c 
trary to the dictates of his conſcence. Bartholomew Le- 
gate is uſually de ſcribed by our hiſtorians as having been 
an Aran; but this was not the caſe; Fröm che liſt of his 
tenets it appears, that he was ſtrictly and properly a Soei- 
b nian, and that his ſentiments were exactly the ſame with 
thoſe af the perſons who, of late years, have been diſtin- 
I! « guiſhed by the appellation of Unitarjans. on 00 
| Another heretic, who was committed to the flames a few 
weeks after the execution bf Legate, was Edward Wight- 
man, of Burton upon Trent. He was convicted beſhbre 
Richard Neile, biſhop of Coventry and Litchfie ld an 
burnt in the latter city. He is ſaid to have maintained 
*worle opinions than Legate. Ten ſeveral hereſies are H 
to his charge; namely, thoſe of Ebion, Cerinthus, Valen- 
tinian, Arius, Macedonius, Simon Magus, Manes, Mäani- 
chæus, Pherinus, and of the Anabaptiſts! We believe | 
the only remaining printed authority for this accuſation is 
taken from the warrant for his burning; a document 
vrhich will ſcarcely be deemed to hold the firſt rank in 
point of hiſtorical evidence. It is probable that Wigln- 
man was only an Unitarian Baptiſtrt. 
There was yet a third heretic, who was condemned to 
be burnt, but who was permitted to linger out his life in 
Newgate, where he died. He is faid to have been a Spa- 
niſh Arian. The humanity of the peopie began to revolt 
b at repeated executions for ſuppoſed errors in religious 
1 opinion; ſo that the governing powers were deterred," in 
|| the caſe of the Spaniard, from proceeding to the ſaſt ex- 
| tre mity. N ne cet 1014 odd 
It is unpleaſant to re late facts ſo diſgrace ful to our coun- 
try. But it is neceſſary to mention them, as they ſtrongly 
mark the ſpirit of the times, and decidedly prove that the 
Geological knowledge which prevailed had little contri- 
buted to the enlargement of the underſtanding, and the 
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zeftification of the mind. This reproach, however, is not 
pecullar to Great Britain. The ſame narrownels of ſenti- 
ment ſubſiſted in other parts even of proteſtant Europe. 
Though the re formation from popery had begun nearly a 
$undred years before, ſtill the great principle on which 
alone it could rationally be founded, and ſecurely reſt, the 
right of private judgment, was ſlenderly diffuſed, and fre- 


quently violated. The only apparent exception was found 


in the United Provinces, where the neceſſity of union, in 
oppoſition to the Spaniſh government, and the encourage- 
ment of commerce, required and produced a conliderable 
degree of toleration. Nevertheleſs, even in theſe pro- 
vinces an ample portion of bi exiſted, as will be cvi- 
dent from the acts of the ſynod of Dort. | 

To mention particularly this ſynod may ſeem to be a 


departure from our plan, which confines us to the hiſtory 
of knowledge in our own country. 
eccleſiaſtical aſſembly, will be no deviation from the 22 

f the 


But to advert to this 


which we have exprefsly in view. The proceedings 

ſynod of Dort are connected with the ſtate of theology in 
England. Nothing could be more intereſting to a man 
of king James's character than the buſineſs for which 
the tynod was convened, which was authoritatively to 
ſettle the doctrines difputed between the Calviniſts and 
the Arminians. Upon this occaſion four eminent di- 
vines were ſent to repreſent the Engliſh church. Theſe 
were Dr. Ge Carleton, at that time biſhop of 
Landaff, and afterwards: biſhop of Chicheſter; Dr. Joſeph 
Hall, dean of Worceſter, and afterwards. biſhop of Exeter 
and Norwich; Dr. John Davenant, Margaret profeſſor, 
and maſter of Queen's college in Cambridge, afterwards 
biſhop of Saliſbury ; and Dr. Samuel Ward, maſter of 
Sidney college, Cambridge, and .archdeacon of Taunton. 


Dr. Hall, not finding the Low Countrics to agree with his 
health, entreated leave to return. to England, which was 


permitted him, and Dr. Thomas Goad, chaplain to, the 


-archbiſhop. of Canterbury, was ſubſtituted in his ſtead. A 


divine likewiſe was added to the four Engliſh colleagues, 
This was Walter 
b 4 Lahs 


/ 
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Balcanquall, bachelor of divinity, a native of that countryy 


but who had received his education, degrees, and prefer- 


ments in England. The celebrated ohn Hales, of Eton, 
was alſo prtient at the aſſembly, in quality of chaplain to 
ſir Dudley Carleton, the Engliſh ambaſſador at the Hague, 
Upon the impartial and open mind of Hales. the debates 
of the ſynod produced a revolution of ſentiment... He 
was converted by a {ſpeech of Epiſcopius, and from that 
moment, as he himſelf informs us, he bad good night to 
John Calvin. Inſtructions were given by the king to the 


four repreſentatives of the church of England, for the re- 


gulation of their proceedings. The firſt and the laſt of 
them were very judicious. By the firſt they were com- 
manded to inure themſelves, upon all occaſions, to the 
practice of the Latin tongue ; thar, when there was cauſe, 
they might deliver their minds with the greater ' readineſs 
and facility. By the laſt, they were enjoined: to conduct 
themſelves with that advice, moderation and diſcretion, 
which were ſuited to perfons of their quality. and gravity. 
Two of the rules, which required them to be unanimous 
in their determinations upon every queſtion, and which 
bound them not only to a concurrence with the ſcriptures, 
but with the doctrine of the church of England, certainly 
did not leave them to the free operation of their own 
underſtandings. The inſtructions were, however, on the 
whole, drawn up in the language of moderation, compared 
with that narrow and rigid attachment to Calviniſm which 
had appeared in many former controverſies and eccleſiaſtical 
proceedings. In the ſynod of Dort, the final reſult of the 
debares was the eſtabliſhment of the Calviniſtical tenets, 


while the remonſtrants were left in a ſtate of diſcourage- 


ment and perſecution. Nevertheleſs, this did not hinder 
the diffuſion of the Arminian principles, which were gra- 
dualiy diſſeminated, and, in a courſe of time, were adopted 
by eminent clergymen, by illuſtrious laymen, and by a 


large body of people, in various countries of Europe. 


From this period may principally be dated the begin- 
ning of a great revolution in the religious ſentiments of the 
dlivines of the church of England. The diſcuſſions of the 

. | ſynod 
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ſynod of Dort, and the vaſt number of publications that 
followed the meeting of that aſſembly, opened the way for 
the more ſtrict enquiry into the truth of the. ſeveral points 
in debate. Among the defenders of. Arminianiſm exiſted 
gble and learned men, who excelled in a rational and criti- 
cal explanation of the {criptures, and who appeared with 
eminent advantage in the controverty. By ſuch advocates 
many converts were made, and of theſe converts England 
was not deſtitute. Their number at firſt was ſmall, but it 
daily. increaſed ; and, particularly, we believe, in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford. Still, however, Arminianiſm was re- 
jected by the great body of the people, both clergy and 
laity ; and in England an odium was attached te it which 
did not take place in other countries, 'and which did not 
belong to it in its own nature. This is ſo curious a cir- 
cumſtance in the hiſtory of the human mind, and is fo inti- 
mately connected with our main ſubject, that it merits a 
diſtinct explication. 

It is obſervable, that the patriots who diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in the parliaments which fat in the latter end of 
king James the firſt's reign, and the beginning of Charles 
the firſt's, frequently in their ſpeeches join popery and Ar- 
minianiſm together, as having a connection with each 
other, and as maintaining principles which were hoſtile to 
the liberties of the nation. In a proteſtation which was 
made in the houſe of commons, on the ſecond of March, 
1628-29, and which was the reſult of a ſpirit that had 
been operating for ſome years back, one article was as 
follows:“ That whoſoever ſhall bring in innovation in 
© religion, or by favour ſeek to extend or introduce popery 
* or Arminiani/m, or other opinions, diſagreeing from the 
ce truth, or orthodox church, ſhould be reputed a capital 
© enemy to this kingdom and common-wealth.” To any 
man who is not accurately acquaiated with the hiſtory of 
theſe times, it may appear ſtrange that Arminianiſm ſhould 
thus obnoxiouſly be joined with popery : but a due atten- 
tion to that hiſtory will explain the fact. The puritan 
miniſters were almoſt univerially very zealous Calviniſts. 
Having been much perſccuted, and deprived of the en 
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of preaching; they were obliged to betake . themſelves to 
different employments, or to ſeek for ſhelter-in the | houſes 
of pious and beneficen# perſons; who approved of their 
principles, or eſteemed their characters. Many of them 
were taken by the nobility and gentry into their families, 
with the purpoſe of educating their children. To this 
they were induced not only by the learning of the puritan 
miniſters, in which they ſnared with the reſt of the clergy, 
but by their ſeverity of manners. The puritan miniſters, 
having gotten ſo important a buſineſs into their hands, 
would not, we may be aſſured, neglect the opportunity of 
- Inſpiring their pupils with their own views of things ; and 
this they did with regard to theological as well as political 
ſubjects. They were eſpecially careful to lead the young 
men under their tuition into a great averſion to Arminianiſm. 
There were two circumſtances, which, at that period, con- 
tributed to render Arminianiſin peculiarly, hateful. One 
of theſe was, its imagined conformity to popery in the ar- 
ticle of juſtification. It is not, indeed; true that the Ar- 
minians, as ſuch, could reaſonably. be conſidered as enter- 
taining any opinions which fayoured the abſurd doctrines 
of. the papiſts concerning merit, and works of ſuperero- 
gation. It was, however, then generally believed that they 


clid; and popery, with the greateſt reaſon, was looked 


upon in ſo dangerous a light, that it is not ſurpriſing that 
every thing which was thought to come near it excited a 
ſimilar alarm and averſion. : 55 

Another circumſtance, which contributed ſtill more to a 


diſlike of Arminianiſin, was the real character of moſt of 
the Arminian clergy, and eſpecially the dignified part of | 


them, during the reigns of king — and king Charles 
the firſt. The Arminian clergy of that time were, in fact, 
the clergy who approached the neareſt to the church of 
Rome, in their fondneſs for eccleſiaſtical power, oſten- 
tatious ceremonies, and other things which wore a, popiſh 


aſpect. They were the men who appeared the mot de- 


firous of accompliſhing ſome kind of union with that 
church. Beſides this, they were the great aſſerters of regal 
prerogative. Several of them went even o far as teal- 
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vribe to the prince an abſolute uncontrollable authority 


an authority by divine right, which ſet him above all par- 
liaments, and all law. This was 'the caſe with Laud and 
others. The Arminian clergy, therefore, being actually af 


this ſtamp, jealouſy and diſlike were naturally conceived 


with reſpe& to their theological principles; though 
their theological principles, fo far as related to the par- 
ticular dockrinal tenets of Arminius or Epiſcopius, had 
no real tendency to promote popery and arbitrary power. 
There are ſome authors, indeed, who appear to be of a 
different opinion; but without good reaſon. The ſen- 
timents which a perſon may entertain concerning elec- 
tion, grace, univerſal redemption, perſeverance, and mat- 


ters of a ſimilar nature, whether on the Calviniſtical or 


Arminian fide of the queſtion, cannot, of themſelves, be 
conſidered as favourable either to eccleſiaſtical or to civil 


tyranny. The connection which, at the period we are 


2 ok, and in this kingdom, ſubſiſted between Ar- 
minianiſm and arbitrary principles in church and ſtate, was 
owing to peculiar circumſtances. It aroſe partly from 
Laud and his friends happening to be Arminians, whilft, 
in other reſpects, they were abetters of the abſolute power 


of the prince; and partly from the critical ſituation of 


the Arminian clergy. Theſe clergy were ſuppoſed to have 


the 'eſtabliſhed articles of the church of England againſt 
them, and it is certain that the ſtrram of the people did 
not run in their favour. They betook themſelves there- 


fore to the protection of the ſovereign; and, in order the 
more fully to obtain that protection, zealouſly fell in with 
all his prejudices ; which was the eaſier to them, in conſe- 
quence of having been themſelves educated in narrow 


views both of religious and civil polity. They had reaſon, 
likewiſe, to apprehend, from the averſion which the patriots 
had conceived againſt them, that they would be brought 


into a ſtate of perſecution, if the oppoſition to the crown 
ſhould prevail ; and this apprehenſion would almoſt una- 


voidably throw them ſtill farther on the other ſide! 


The fituation of things in the United Provinces was 
directly the reverſe. There the Arminians were the pa- 
| triots, 
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triots, and oppoſed the arbitrary deſigns of the houſe of 
Orange ; while the Calviniſts were zealouſly devoted to 
the princes of that family, and too much favoured them 
even in their unjuſtifiable purpoſes. The remonſtrants, 
Barnevelt and Grotius, were ardently attached to the liber- 
ries of their country, and eminently ſuffered in the cauſe ; 
the firſt unto death. This happened at the very period 
in which the Arminians in England began to be pecu- 
Jiarly obnoxious to their countrymen, on account of their 
attachment to regal .prerogative and prieſtly dominion ; 
and it is a deciſive proof that Arminianiſm has no ne- 
ceffary or natural connection with tyranny or with popery. 
It cannot be doubted that there were ſeveral of the Armi- 
nian clergy of this nation who were far from entertaining 
principles which were hoſtile to the privileges of their fel- 
tow ſubjects, Mr. John Hales of Eton, and afterwards 
Pr. Jeremy Taylor, had ſuch enlarged ſentiments with re- 
gard to religious liberty, that we cannot eaſily ſuppoſe 
them to have been hoſtile to civil freedom. It is a fact 
worthy of particular notice, that, during the civil wars, 
Mr. John Goodwin, who was a bigoted Arminian, was, at 
the fame time, a moſt zealous republican, and wrote a 
treatiſe in vindication of the beheading of king Charles the 

Were it neceflary, much farther evidence might be as- 
cumulated upon the ſubject. But it is ſufficient to appeal 
to our own times, as an undeniable demonſtration that there 
is nothing in Arminianiſm which leads a perſon to be a 
fayonrer either of popery or of abſolute monarchy. The | 
accidental connection between theſe things, which took 
place in the reigns of king James and king Charles the 
firſt, has long been broken. We cannot but be ſenſible, 
that, whether a man be a Calviniſt or an Arminian, it is 
of no importance to his political ſentiments. It is a plain 
fat, that Arminians, in perfect conſiſtence with their pe- 
culiar theological opinions, not only may be, but actually 
are, as averſe to the Roman catholic religion, and to arbi- 
trary power, as any perſons whatſoever. 


The lait public queſtion of a theological nature that was 


agitated 
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agitated during James the firſt's reign, was concerning the 
toleration of the papiſts. That they ſhould be tolerated 
was propounded by the king, and zealouſly oppoſed by 
Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury. Arguments were drawn 
up on both fides, and the point was warmly diſcuſſed. 
The ſcheme, however, was ſoon laid aſide; for it originated 
with the Spaniſh match, and with the failure of that match 
it was finally fruſtrated and defeated. | 

An looking back upon the ſtate of theological knowledge 
and learning in this reign, we cannot give it a very high 
encomium ; nor, indeed, does its luſtre ſeem, on the whole, 
to have been equal to that of Elizabeth's period. Ir is 
not, however, meant to inſinuate, that there was a defi- 
ciency of literature. An extenſive acquaintance prevailed 
with the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues; the fathers 
and the ſchoolmen were much read; and the ſubjects in 
controverſy with the papiſts and the puritans employed 


many a pen. Divines, therefore, there were, who were 


not a little celebrated in their day; but whoſe names are 
now deemed of little conſequence, and whoſe works are 
ſtill more forgotten than their names. The figure that 
was made by the archbiſhops Bancroft and Abbot did not 
ariſe from their ſcholarſhip, which was not ſupereminent, 
but from their concern in public tranſactions. Theſe two 
prelates were very different in their characters. Bancroft, 
'with ſtrong and active talents, was haughty in his temper, 
devoted to prerogative, and perſecuting in his principles 
and his conduct. ' Abbot, on the contrary, was indulgent 
to the puritans, and a friend to the liberties of the ſubject. 
In his doctrinal ſentiments, he adhered to Calviniſm, with 
fome degree of narrowneſs; and the diſlike he conceived 
to Grotius does not reflect much credit on the penetration 
of his mind. Biſhop Andrews, who was poſſeſſed of great 
general learning, has been juſtly blamed for the wrong 
taſte which he introduced into the eloquence of the pulpit. 
There are, however, proofs in his works, that he could 
occaſionally rite above quaintneſſes ind falſe wit, and ex- 
preſs himſelf with a manly ſimplicity and energy of lan- 


guage. John Davenant, who had been lady Margaret's 


profeſſor 
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profeſſor of divinity at Cambridge, obtained conſiderable 
reputation, eſpecially abroad, by the publication of the 
lectures which had been delivered by him during his 
profeſſorſhip. George Carleton was diſtinguiſned not only 
by his literature, but by his ſuperiority to ſome of the - 
prejudices of the age in which he lived. He had the good 
ſenſe to write a book againſt judicial aſtrology. His 
knowledge was various; and it has been ſuggeſted, that 
perhaps he publiſhed upon more ſubjects than any clergy- 
man of his time. The ingenious and excellent Dr. Joſeph 
Hall appertains, as a divine, to the next reign; and to the 
fame reign we refer John Hales of Eton, as his. ſmall 
but moſt valuable productions did not appear in the pe- 
riod to which we are particularly confined. The famous 
Iſaac Caſaubon, who ſettled, was preferred,” and died in 
England, will more properly be noticed under the depart- 
ment of claſſical, critical; and philological learning: Dr. 
John Donne, though principally known as à poet, is not 
without ſome title to remembrance on account of his theo- 
logical writings. His proſe works diſplay the ſtrength of 
his mind; and, in one of his youthful performances, he” 
extended his ſpeculations to a great freedom of ſentiment. 
Hugh Broughton might have been mentioned in the laſt 
reign, though he continued his literary labaurs in the time 
of king James the firſt. He was probably the profoundeſt 
ſcholar of his age in Oriental literature. His productions 
might to this day have been peruſed with advantage, had 
they been accompanied with a greater degree of taſte and 
judgment. Reſiding much abroad, and, at the ſame time, 
poſſeſſing a remarkable eccentricity of temper, he never 
roſe to any conſiderable preferment. But the divine, who, 
in this period, truly ſhone above all his conte mporaries, 
was Joſeph Mede. The extent and depth of his learning 
were united with a ſoundneſs of judgment and Bberaßey ef 
mind in which few could compare with him. His works 
are ſtill read, and will continue to be read, by thoſe perfons- 
who are deſirous of increaſing their ſtore of uſeful litera 
ture in general, and of ſcriptural knowlgdge in partii- 
cular, » 4 * -£ 
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Among the puritan dĩvines of the time, the firſt place 
ſcems to be due to Dr. John Raynolds, king's proſeſſor 
of, divinity at Oxford, who took the lead on the Noncon- 
fotmiſts ſide of the queſtion, in the conference at Hampton 
Court. There is an univerſal cancurrence of teſtimony 


to his abilities, learning, and character. What farther, re- 


commended him was the moderation of his temper. 


Though. diſſatisfied with the ceremonies of, the church, he 
did not encourage à violent oppoſition- to them; and he, 


complied in many things for the ſake of peace. Such 


was the attachment of Dr. William Ames to the puriy 
tanical principles, that he quitted his native land, and icty" 
tled in the Low Countries; where he flouriſhed many 
years as profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of Franeker. 
In this capacity he publiſhed a number of works that were 
far better known and celebrated abroad than they ever were 


in England. Henry Ainſworth, a Brownitt, and very cager 
in the contentions, of his party, diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a 
much more honourable manner by his acquaintance with 
Oriental literature. His commentaries. on the five books 


of, Moſes, and on the Pſalms, are ſtill held in reputation 


for. the critical knowledge with which they abound., Ainſ- 


worth, as well as Dr. Ames, fixed upon the Low. Countries 


as the place of his reſidence, and was paſtor of a congres 
gation at Amſterdam. The tolcration allowed in thele 
countries drew thither, likewiſe, Mr. John Robinſon, whoſe 
name is entitled to remembrance as having been the father 
of the Independants, a ſect which ſubſiſts in great ſtrength 
and numbers to the preſent day, and the tranſactions of 
which, during the courſe of the civil war, became of 
eminent importance both in the political and eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory of Britain, Another eminent divine among the 
puritans, and in the theological world in general, was Mr. 
Thomas Brightman, who wrote a commentary on the 
book of Revelation; that book which hath afforded ſuch 
abundant ſcope for elaborate enquiry, critical reſearches, 
and doubtful conjecture, Brightman's work has not been 
forgotten by the ſpeculatiſts of the preſent day. Mr. Ro- 
bert Bolton exerted his talents in practical compoſition + 
Nn. an 
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and his devout and energetic writings are ſtill read by thoſe 
who accord with the author in doctrinal ſentiments. 

Dr. James Uſher, the eminently learned metropolitan 
of Ireland; Luke Wadding, the famous Roman catholic 
divine of the ſame country; and the Forbeſes of Scot- 
land, will demand our attention when we come to the ſuc- 
ceeding period, | 

With regard to preaching, a very falſe taſte generally 
prevailed in the reign of king James the firſt. Many 

tin quotations, numerous diviſions, and a great degree 
of quaintneſs, both in ſentiment and expreſſion, deformed 
the eloquence of the pulpit. There were few exceptions | 
to this character. Biſhop Andrews we have already men- 
tioned. Another prelate, Dr. Babington, is ſaid to have 
been happy in raiſing the attention and affections of his 
audience, which he would keep up till the end of his ſer- 
mon. There was a young man among the puritans, a a 
Mr. Ward, of Ipſwich, and who died at the age of twenty- 
eight years, that diſplayed uncommon genius as a preacher. | | 
In his diſcourſes are many bold metaphors, ſtrong and | 
Hvely figures, and fine ſtrokes of Chriſtian oratory, which 
prove the eminence to which he would have ariſen, had he 
lived in a more judicious period. The time in which 
Engliſh ſermons attained to that ſimple, elegant, rational, 
and manly mode of compoſition, of which we have now 
ſuch a number of beautiful examples, was ſtill at a very 
conſiderable diſtance *. 


* Fuller; Neal, Hume, Newcome, Athenz Oxonienſes, Biographia 
Britannica, New Hiſtorical Dictionary, &c. | 
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CHAPTER I. 
Hate of Europe. State of Parties in Great Britain at the latter end of 1192. 


Diſcuſſions on the French Revolution. Aſſociations again Republicans and 


Lewellers, Diſpute with France. 
Hf, r aternity, 


eeting of Parliament. 


ing of the Scheldt. Decree of 
2 ilitia embodied. Speech * 
efer- 


the Throne, Addreſs moved. Reflefions on theſe Proceedings. 

tion from the Oppoſition Party in Parliament. Debate on the Addreſs in the 
Houſe of Commons, Debate in the Lords. Debate in the Houſe of 
Commons on bringing up the Report of the Addreſs. Mr. Fox's Motion 
for ſending a Miniſler to France. Debate on that Subjet, Reflefiienss 


1 * the commotions of empires, as 
in the great convulſions of na- 
ture, the fatal effects are ſeldom 
confined to the ſource of the cala- 
mity ; the adjacent territories be- 
come prmey involved in the vor- 
tex of deſtruction, and the moſt 
diſtaut regions where the evil ope- 
rates, are ſometimes not leſs ſe- 
riouſly affected than thoſe which are 
more centrically ſituated. It was 
not difficult to foreſee, that the 
French revolution, ſo novel in its 
principles, ſo ſtupendous in its ope- 
ration, oppoſed by power and ſup- 
ported by violence, mult produce 
conſequences of the utmoſt import- 
ance to the ſtate of Europe in ge- 
neral; and whoever conſidered at- 
tentively the ſtate of parties in this 
country, could not want any thing 
to convince him, that England was 
ſhortly to become a principal in this 
diſaſtrous conteſt, This was indeed 


the criſis which we have long anti- 
cipated, and have never ceaſed to 
deprecate, 

he Britiſh nation, towards the 
cloſe of the year 1792, might be 
conſidered as divided into three 
great political parties: the tories, 
or devoted advocates for the royal 
prerogative ; the whigs, or conſtitu- 
tional aſſertors of the rights of the 
people; and the republicans. The 
firſt were perhaps the moſt nume- 
rous, the latter the moſt active par- 
ty. From the firſt dawn of the 
French revolution it was decried by 
the tories ;z but their diſapprobation, 
which was originally manifeited by 
ſullen doubts, by equivocal obſerva- 
tions, and by attempts to palliate 
or exeule the errors of the old 
government, was tempered in ſome 
meaſure by a principle of revenge: 
they contidered the French court as 


the authors of the American revo- 


A 2 lution, 
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lution, and could not but ſecret! 

rejoice, that it ſhould itſelf expert- 
ence the humiliating effects of prin- 
ciples ,which it had promoted and 
encouraged. The whigs, on the 
contrary, ſincerely and openly re- 
joiced in the emancipation of a 
ſhea people; and they ſaw with 
mereaſing ſatis faction, the Britiſh 
conſtitution the avowed model on 
which the firſt aſſembly, of France 
profeſſed to eftabliſh their new form 
of government: in this ſentiment 
they were joined by the republi- 
cans, but with this difference, that 
as the former regarded with appre- 
henſion and regret every inſtance of 
'exceſs and intemperance into which 
the Gallic patriots were betrayed ; 


the latter contemplated them with, 


increaſing pleaſure, as ſo many ad- 

vances towards that conſtitution of 
vernment which alone they con- 
ered as perfection. 

Mr. Burke (whoſe hoſtility to 
the revolutioniſts of France has 
been attributed to ſome ſarcaſms on 
his oratory, in which the wits of 
the conſtituent aſſembly with more 
pleaſantry than prudence had in- 
dulged) took an early opportunity 
of reading a public recantation of 
his political errors, by impugning 
with unexampled vehemence, not a 
few, but alb the meaſures of the 
national aſſembly. The approba- 
tion of the miniſter and his intimate 
adherents was at firit coldly and 
cautiouſty beftowed on the decla- 
mnatious of Mr, Burke; but as the 
crifis approached, when the public 
mind was better prepared for the 
declaration of their ſentiments, 
they were more open and unequi- 
vocal in their encouragement of the 
anti-gallican orator. 

In our review of domeſtic litera- 
ture, the fluctuations of public opi 
nion concerning the revolution of 
France have been occaſionally re- 


ſpectator of many of the tran 


marked. In the latter end of 1790, 
Mr. Burke publiſhed his elaborate at- 
tack upon that tranſaction; and 
his work gave riſe to ſeveral very 
able anſwers from literary perſons 
of the firſt reputation. mong 
the moſt noted of the replies were 
thoſe by Mr. Chriſtie and Mr. 
Mackintoſh. The former of theſe 
y gave ar accurate and 
aboured collection of facts; the 
latter, a defence founded on all the 
great abſtract principles of govern- 
ment, in brilliancy of ſtyle not 
inferior to the production of his 
great antagoniſt, and in correct. 
neſs ſuperior to it. None of the 
replies to Mr. Burke, however, 
were expected with more ea- 
2 or read with more avi 
ity, than that of Mr. Thomas 
Paine, the author of the celebrat- 
ed pamphlet entitled Common 
Senſe,” which was publiſhed in 
America previous to the declara- 
tion of independence, and which 
1 Tuppoſed to have greatly 
ſted in the promotion of that 
meaſure, Though diſtinguiſhed 
neither for profundity of reſearch, 
nor for elegance of dition, Mr. 
Paine poſleiles the peculiar art of 
addreſſing the people in a plain, 
forcible, and intereſting manner.— 
As he had the advantage of — a 
ac- 

tions he had undertaken to defend, 
his ſacts were in general more cor- 
rectly ſtated than thoſe of his op- 
ponent; and his work, which was 
entitled The Rights of Man,“ 
was generally regarded as a com- 
plete anſwer to Mr, Burke; and as 
the firſt part was written with rather 
more modeſty than the ſecond, it was 
read and approved by many whoſe 
ſentiments in general were by no 
means favourable to republicaniſm. 
The ſucceſs of Mr. Paine's firſt 
part of the Rights of Man encou- 
raged 
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raged him after to produce 
a ſecond; but this, inſtead of a 
defence of the French revolution, 

roved to be no other than a viru- 
fone and abuſive attack upon the 
Britiſh government. — It was an- 
ſwered by ſeveral intelligent and 
judicious-writers, and Mr. Plowden 
in particular, and others of the 
whig party, expoſed and reprobated 
its Fallacy: It may be douhted 
whether the meaſures of govern- 
ment, relative to its ſuppreſſion, 
were the wiſeſt that could be adopt- 
ed, To have commenced an im- 
mediate proſecution againſt the 
author and publiſher, appeared both 
the ſimplett and moſt effectual 
mode of proceeding; whereas, 
iſſuing a royal proclamation, evi- 
dently pointed againſt the Rights 
of Man, and which was Iudicroufly 
termed An Advertiſement 1 
Authority; it may well be queſ- 
tioned, whether the circulation of 
the pamphlet was not in reality 
prometed. - 

The proceedings of the French 
{till continued to attract conſidera- 
ble attention in Great Britain.— 
The fatal tranſaction of the 10th 
of Augult in particular, affected in 
a very different manner the different 
parties into which the nation was 
divided. The tories heard it with 
exultation. They regarded it as 
the accompliſhment of their pre- 
ditions concerning the new. conſti- 
tution; they did not ſeruple to 
aſſert, that ſuch muſt be the fate of 
every attempt to reform an eſ- 
tabliſhed government, undertaken 
upon popular principles ; and they 
did not heſitate to attribute the 
baſeſt views, and the moſt pernicious 
intentions, to all the friends of 
liberty both in England and in 
France, By a ſingular aſſociation, 
the joy of the republicans was not 


leſs excited on this occaſion than 
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that of the tories; and theſe oppo» 
ſite fact ions for once experienced a 
uniformity of ſentiment, _— 
upon very different principles. 

latter could not fail to rejoice in 
the downfal of any monarchy, how- 
ever free and lax its conſtitution. 
—'The event was: conſidered as a 
deciſive proof, that monarchy is 
inconſiſtent with freedom in any 
form. The erection of ſo vaſt a 
country as France into a republic 
flattered their vanity, and ſeemed 
to confirm their ſpeculationa. They 
anticipated the moſt ſplendid ex- 
ertions from the riſing common 
wealth; atd the more ſanguine 
among them! contemplated, not 
without a malignant pleaſure, the 
proſpect of - hoſtilities with this 
country, which they conceived by 


inereaſing ny burtheus might 


alſo. excite the public — 
and facilitate thoſe viſionary p 

of reform, which either from en- 
thuſiaſm or ſelt· intereſt they encou- 


raged and approved. 14 
Such were not the ſenſations of 


the whigs. That afflicting event nat 
only filled them with horror for 
the injuſtice and bloodſhed with 
which it was accompanied; but 


it annihilated at once thoſe fond 
hopes which they had cheriſhed, 
of a rational ſyſtem of govery- 
ment to be eſtabliſhed in France. 


Though far from po the new 


conſtitution of that country af- 
forded an excellent baſis on which 
practical improvements might ſuc- 
ceſſirely have been founded, Its 
ſimilarity in the great outlines and 
principles to the conſtitution of 
Britain, was a powerful recommen- 
dation to a party who have always 
been idolators of that conſlitution; 
and if the French ſyſtem was ſome- 
what more popular than that of 
Great Britain, they could have no 
objection to the experiment bein 
A 3 | tric 
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tried, whether a monarchical govern- 
ment was conſiſtent with an exten- 
fion of privileges to the great maſs 
of the people, which from various 
circumſtances had not been con- 
ceded by our own ſyſtem, The 
Toth of Auguſt, whatever party 
was the aggreſſor (whether the king 
was 3 or the people raſh 
and ſeditious, or whether, as is moſt 

robable, both were to blame) de- 

royed the confidence of the Eng- 
liſh whigs in the French revolu- 
tioniſts. They ſaw the danger of 
overturning a ſyſtem once received 
by the people, and the difficulty 
of eſtabliſhing a well organized 

vernment upon more popular 
— they dreaded the in- 
dignation which this conduct muſt 
bring down upon the people of 
France, from all the ers of Eu- 
rope. Nothing but ſcenes of blood 
preſented themſelves to view; and 
the raſhneſs of the new adminiſtra- 
tion of France, and the narrow 

licy of the miniſters of Great 


ritain, they foreſaw might involve / 


in hoſtilities two nations, who, 
upon every great principle of poli- 
tics, ought to have been united. 
In this fate of chagrin and deſpon- 
dency, the ſound part of the nation 
. withdrew from all connexion with. 
the French, and directed their 
views to two points: the preſerva- 
tion of our own liberties, and the 
prevention of a war. 

In the mean time the writings 
of Mr. Paine, circulated with un- 
diminiſhed rapidity among the 
lower claſſes of the people, and the 
unprecedented ſucceſs of Dumou- 
rier in the Netherlands, inſpired 


the Engliſh republicans with unu- 


ſual temerity. 'The moſt unguard- 
ed language was indulged in: and 
though the party was but ſmall, yet 
it was loud ; while, on the other 
hand, every raſh and intemperate 


7 


expreſſion was magnified by -the 
tories into the rumour of a danger. 
ous conſpiracy ; and a general alarm 
was excited throughout the nation. 
The terms jacobin, republican, and 
leveller, were indiſcriminately ap- 
plied to all who did not devoted 

enter into the views of this faction; 
and from the violence of the tories 
on the one hand, and of the repub- 
licans on the other, the moderate 
party found their influence and 
their credit almoſt entirely annihi- 
lated, and the voice of reaſon and 
truth was no longer heard, amidſt 
the clamours of contending parties, 
If the alarm which pervaded the 
nation did not originate with thead- 
herents of the miniſtry, they were at 


leaſt the moit active and clamorous 


in cheriſhing and confirming the 
apprehenſions and terrors of the 
_ In the month of Novem- 

„an aſſociation was inſtituted 
at the Crown and Anchor tavern by 
Mr. Reeves, the chief juſtice of New- 
foundland, and other gentlemen 
connected with adminiſtration, the 
avowed purpoſe of which was the 
protection af liberty and property 
againſt the daring attempts of 
republicans and levellers. The ex- 
ample was followed by a ſimilar 
aflociation in the city of London, 


and in different diſtricts of the me- 
tropolis. The contagion of aſſo- 


ciating ſpread through every part 
of the kingdom ; and the experi- 
ment at lealt proved, that the great 
majority of the nation was decided- 
ly againſt an alteration of the eſta- 
bliſhed government; and that, not- 
withſtanding the influence of Mr. 
Paine's writings, the actual num- 
ber of republicans was much ſmall- 
er than had been repreſented. — 
The whig party in general joined 
3 aſſociations, ſome _ cager- 
neſs, as participating in the genera 
alarm ; — with — — aud 

reluctance, 


ere ww a £4£© c. cou 
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reluctance, enſive that the 
conſe might be the involving 
of the nation in (what was moſt to 
be dreaded) a rupture with France. 
In ſome inſtances a ſaving clauſe 
— —— in the — in 
vour of temperate reforms at pro- 
per ſeaſons; or in ſome a virtual 
teſt was made againſt war *. 
Whether the alarm on the pai 
of adminiſtration was real or affect- 
ed, is a queſtion which muſt be left 
to the diſcuſſion of the party writ- 
ers on both ſides. Whatever were 
its principles or its object, it was 
thought ſufficient to juſtify two 
extraordinary meaſures, which are 
conſidered only as in caſes of 
actual invaſion, ora rebellion exiſting 
within the kingdom. The parlia- 
ment, which been prorogued 
to January, was convened to meet 
within "fourteen days after the date 
of the proclamation for its aſſem- 
bling; and the militia was called 
forth and embodied at the ſame 
time.” if 9 „ 
Poſterity will doubt, whether the 
moſt prudent uſe was made of that 


loyal ſpirit which was manifeſted 


on this occaſion in every quarter 
of the kingdom. It would have 
—— 
ieft op ty of conferrin 
laſting benefits on the ſovereign — 
on the nation. Impreſſed with a 
genuine ſenſe of the excellence of 
our conſtitution, we cannot doubt, 
but that, even if the adherents of 
republicanifm had been more nu- 
merous than they really were, the 
exiſting laws were ſufficierit to e- 


* See the re ſolutions of certain aMociations among the 
+ Wehave incurred ſome cenſure for having republiſhe 


erce them ; nor can we conceive 
that any extraordinary meaſures 
could be really neceſſary, when, on 
the appeal having been made ta the 
people at large, the numbers of the 
diſaffected appeared trifling, and 
their characters contemptible. The 
influx of foreigners was alſo 1 
a ſubje& of alarm, and might per- 
haps have been prevented in a much 
gentler mode than that which was 
adopted; and yet a ſmall 
number were found to be of ſo ſuſ- 
picious a demeanour as to be order- 
ed out of the kingdom, after the 
alien bill had armed the executive 
authority with unprecedented pow: 
ers. | We muſt repeat it, that had 
the miniſtry been endued with 2 
proper portion of wiſdom and ſaga- 
city ; had they poſſeſſed enlarged 
views of policy ; the executive go- 
vernment might have been ſtreagghy 
ened ; faction might have bees 
for ever cruſhed; the moſt ſaluta- 
ry arrangements might have been 
adopted, for the benefit of the na- 
tion at this criſis, without-incurring 
any riſk, without increaling the 
national burthens, without endan- 
gering our commerce, without in- 
juring the good temper of the peo 
„or engaging in action the ma- 
ignant us. '2 
It has been aſſerted, that the 
Britiſh miniſtry very early acceded 
to the royal confederacy againſt 
France; and even that the court of 
London was à party in the treaties 
of Pilnitz and of Pavia . We truſt 


that the inſinuation is merely the 
effect af party malevolence. Such a 


Papers of our laſt volume, 
d in our laſt volume à copy of 


the partition treaty of Pavia, the authenticity of which the miniſterial writers are pleaſed - 
to deny. We can only ſay, that the paper in queſtion has been held to be . 


ons well verſed in diplomatic affairs: but if it is not ſo ;; if it is really a mif- 


repreſentation of the views and ſentiments of the combined powers, why do they not 
Juſtify themſelves by publiſhing the real treaty ? Till that is done, every thinking man 
t 


will de of opinion, 


er that the treaty itſelf is /omerbing worſe, 


at the paper in queſtion contains at leaſt the ſubſtance of the treaty, 
A4 


- 


conduct 


5 5 
conduct would exhibit fo dne 
a tiſſue of hy and trezchery 


to both * — much decep- 
tion in theiycontinned — — 
of neutrality ; ſuch a diſregard to 
truth and every prineiple o virtue, 
at, however injudicious we m af 
deem their conduct, we cannot poſ- 
ſibly ſubſcribe to ſo flagrant an im- 
peachment of their integrity. 
To conciliate the people of the 
Belgic provinces,” whoſe prejudices 
had been outraged, - and whoſe 
rights had been invaded, the French 
dohvention, in November 1792 


conceived a project for opening the . 


Scheldt from Antwerp, it eontra- 
diction to one of the articles ofthe 
freatyof Weſtphalia in 1648, and cor 
trary to the ſed intereſts of the tion 
united provinces; The labburs of 
the hiſtorian are little more than a 
record of the inconſiſtenoy of hu- 
man nature, and the verfatifity of 
ſtateſmen. When Joſeph I. in 
che year 178 
project, it is afferted that the Bri- 
tiſh ambaſſador, fir Joſeph Yorke, 
went putpolely “to Antwerp, to 
inſtigate the inhabitants oft that 
city to petition the 'emperor to in- 
ſiiſt on the free AI of the 

Seheldt*,”? 


It is truly ſingular, 
therefore, that what appeared {6 
Maſonable at h former period, 


ſnould now berconfidered a8 u ful 
Hoient cauſe for involving the nation 
in the ealamities of ,a; and what 


is wore firigular is; that the Britiſh | 


midiftry ſhould aper more dee phj 
intereſted in the preuention of tlie 


prunes 2 — 
themſelves. 66, 4 ge Aeg " 
4 Mr. Pita, 

ed to aſſute their: 
neſſes, that as the tente of wWas 


ee 4 Nane eden col Opheldering,#: or M emoirs relating do dhe Mar bein cer 
ny ur I0\the  Appendiz to one of * 


England and Holland, by the Hen- . 
late Volumes of the Monthly! Review. 
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was brought fo year to the cofifines 
of their drag his majeſty was 
both ready and determined to exe- 
cute with the utmoſt faith 
the treaty of 19988; The States, in 
their anfwer to this declaration from 
our court effec the 'ftron 
belief, — hoſtile — 
were conceived by any of the bel 
ligerent powers agaiuſt them,” The 
native phlegm of the Hollander 
begat, in the more peaceful. and 
ſteady, a real feluctance io believe 
activity neceſſary tu ſave their coun- 
try: an inſiperable hatred: of the 
eourt patty induced the more active 
to diſſemble their expectancies of 
what che moſt ardently wiſhed. 
Hence the more frequent obſerva- 
tion, that we had officibuſſy forced 
their mightineſſes into a war 
of defende, againſt their own wiſhes 
and inehnations f.“ If we m 
eredit univerſal report, the H 
landers were equally indifferent with 
Atv the 'openihg-of the navi- 
gation of the Scheldt, and calmly 
* that i ſudi an ent was 
to take place, th could carry on 
— i Ant ab well 
as at Amtterdam. Min" 290 "dy ve 
The abfurd an itic decree 
ob the French convohtion, paſſed on 
the 15th Novemberr#792) fn which 
they prupoſe to © grant fraternity 
aud. . — to all thaſe prople 


whoſwiſh to procure liberty, &ę. 


, conftitated another gromitl: of com- 


plaint and of alarm, though there 


raus not the ſmalleſt toben ai any 
im ention to invade the territories ot 
- Great Britain; though there ws 
not n poſſibility that an, ſuch at- 
'would have been Tucceſsful ; 

ough the obnoxious. decrec 
cam only be conſidered in the light 
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a ridiculous gaſconade, proceed - well as to adopt towards his allies 
jt from a body ob met intoxicated the States General, meaſures which 
vith their late unexpected ſucceſſes, are neither conformable to the law 
while in reality they had tan much of nations; Hor to the poſitiyg ſti · 
ſerious buſineſt on their hands to pulations of — Un-: 
admit of their engaging ia any new deraull theſe. circumſtances, he felt 


guarrels. it his jadiſpenſable duty to have tes 
Such was the pohtical ſtate of af- — means of prevention 


r ———— 2 og — 
2 u, he was entruſted by law 
vhich — the Igth of thought it right to take ſome ſteps 
December, 43924 The ſperch fun maliing fomeaugmentationot his 
ſrom the thront intimated, that his naval anti military foto, being per- 
majeſty had judged it neceſſary to ſuaded that theſe exertion; were 
[embotiy a part o the / militia, and neceſſary in the preſent Rate of af. 
to : call; the flatliament ! together fairs, and were beſt calaulated both 
within the time limited :for that to maintain internal tranquillity, 
purpoſe. It ſtated ab the cauſes of and to render a fem audigetipe - 
theſe, meaſures;. the ſeditidus prac- | rate conduct eſſectual for prefers» 
tices awhich hadi been diſcovered, ing the g of Et (1 1:1 
and the ſpirit a tumult and diſ- -| The ſpeech concluded with an- 
order ſuewn i adis of riot and in- noubcing the brilliaat ſuceeſſes of 
ſurrection, which» required the in- the Britiſh arins in India z and 
terpoſit ion of a military ſorce in - with recommending to parhament 
ſupport of the ci magiſtrate. · ib opt ſuch meaſures aa might he 
The induſtry, it added, employed neceflary, under the preſent circum- 
to excite drſcantent on various pre · ſtantes, fur enforcing dbedience to 
texts, and in different parts of the the laws, and for repreſſing every 
kingdom, appeared to ,practed from attempt to diſturb the peace and 
a*delign tv attempt the deſtruction trasquillity of theſe kiagdoms. 
of our happy con itut ĩon, and the If at bad been intended to bur- 
fubverſion of all oruler and govern- de ſque the proceedingi and the di - 
ment; and that this deſien had nity of parliament, a,Jwdppier 4 
evidently been purſued vin \condec- - ject - could hot haverbech choſen 
tion and concert. with perſons in for moving the addreſe tlian à city 
foveign countries $411 10 7 492 : knig ot the; name af Saunder - 
His majeſty aſſtrted, that he had fon ! In a ſpeech, only rematk- 
carefully. obſerved a ſttict. neutia- able fur (bad (grammar 20d broad 
liey in the preſent war od the con · ¶aſſertiuon, the -worthy magiſtrate 
tinent, and had umformly abitain- - intimated / that uu was poſſeſſed 
ed any interference with of a varicty of information, um ich 
re to the internal. affairs. bf convinoed him that ſuditious prac- 
France ; but tbat it rat impoſſible tier prevailed in dterent arts 
for him to ſee without the molt ſe- of therkingdom ; and that the tniſ- 
rious uheaſineſe ihelſirpag and in , chievous attempts mhich had been 
ereaſing indications. which had ap cheched by the proclamation were 
peared there of in intention to ex- renewed with augmented: force. He 
cite diſturbattes in atber countries, paſſed the ſtropgeſt encomiums on 
to diſregard the rights of neutral the manly ard decided manner in 
nations, and to purſne views of which his afdHonate fellpw-citizens 
conqueſt and aggrandiſement, as had ſeconded Zim, and given vigour 
: 1 0 . , A to 
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to bis feeble * efforts, which would his warm imagination te 
hand down to poſterity their names —— the conqueſt of Franc 
with additional credit and applauſe. and might fatter him that an 2. 
Thbe ſ of Mr. Wallace; who chievement of this importance wa iÞl , 
ſeco the motion, was gather to crown: his' minifterial career 
the harangue of a phyſiognomiſt We have been ever ready to do 
than of a legiſlator. ſtated that juſtice to the fluent eloquence ad 
ce inſurrefions which had taken the elocution of Mr. Pitt ; : 
Place in different parts of the coun- but we mult reluctantly confeſs, WF 
try, were matters of ſuch aotoriety, that we have found in his public 
that it would waſte time to enu - conduct but little room to 1 
- merate or ſpecify them; that pub- ment him as a and able « 
lications had been ' circulated to in- ſtateſman. It is now an eſtabliſhed MW 2 
flame the minds of the people; that fact, that his moſt of , 
the ſocieties which circulated theſe finance were communi to hin Wl + 
publications kept up a correſpon- by the late Dr. Price, and chat, t 

dence with the national convention of three unacknowledged com- 
of France; that they ſympathiſed in munications from that quarter, f 
every thing with the French; and * the leaſt efficient was adopted. + 
that their cbuntenances betrayed a The commutation tax was a mea- 4 
dejection, when the duke of Brunſ- ſure which no ſound financier could n 
wick was on his march to Paris, approve; and its ill conſequences + 
which could only be ſurpaſſed by are the more conſpicuous in theft T 
the extravagant joy which they ex- preſent exigencies of the nation, y 
preſſed when he was obliged to re- it ſacrificed to the intereſts of 4 
treat. the India company a permanent yy 
Both the mover and ſeconder of fource of revenue to the immenſe i 4} 
the addreſs — oo the dan- amount of Z 600,000 per annum, ſt. 
- gerous deſigns of the French, and equivalent to a loan of twelve P. 
the flity of fulfillmg our en - millions. The diſpute with Spain E 
ponents with — , _— — RY barren ter. ¶ ti 
. 4% 5a the navigation of titory „ the reſtoration offi P. 
the Scheldt. - | | ' of which, however, has never yet been . 
T0 — 5 urn 0 inten- - officially EI has —— ny 
tions eſerving to his people (independent of the expence) theW of 
4c the blelfings — Me 11 10 — cenſure of the beſt informed on fo - ¶ co 
duty to give the moſt implicit ere - reign politics, - In the diſpute with be 
dit; but diſcerning men thought, Ruſſia, the miniſter either ought ge 
from theſe intimations, that they not to have interfered, or oughi fic 
perceived in his -majeſty's miniſters not to have retracted, ſince the re · ¶ co 
à diſpoſition which was but ill cal · ſult of his interference, as it proved th: 
- culated to ſecond theſe inten- had no other eſſect than to rendei mi 
tions of the ſovereign. They fear - the Britiſh-nation contemptible aud fiv 
ed leſt the ſame puerile ardour to - ridiculous, ' + + ſor 
_ diſtinguiſh himſelf as a war miniſter, In the preſent inſtance there car po 
which induced the premier to ex- not be a queſtion, that it was the the 
pend four millions in a conteſt for policy of Great Britain to obſerve ing 
the catoſtins of Nootka, might a ſtrict neutrality, Every friend t Br 
„ * The wort i I 1 e 
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his country and its conſtitutĩon would 
give his voluntary ſupport to every 
prudent precaution to withſtand the 
machinations of diſaffeed perſons, 
whoſe numbers and whoſe power, 
however, have been groſsly magni- 
fied—But what was the reaſonable 
mode of preventing them ? By en- 
gaging in an expenſive and hazardous 
war with a N country, or put- 
ting the laws in force againſt delin- 
quents at home, and by removing the 
actual grie vances of — as far 
as their complaints could be ſatisfac- 
torily proved, and admit · 
ted to be well founded? | 

ſue upon ſo raſh a proceeding, was 
the evident loſs of our trade, and 


nations all thoſe advantages we 
enjoyed, If America, Sweden, and 
Denmark, could maintain 

with France, notwithſtanding the 
decree of the 19th of November, 


nent why could not England have done 
ienicY the ſame ? Nay, it is a well under- 
aum, ſtood fact, that the whole people of 
velve France were diſpoſed to amity with 
pan England; and that, on the declara- 
ter- tion of war inſt Auſtria and 
on oi Pruſſia, the univerſal exclamation 
been was, © Peace with England, and 


we challenge the whole continent 
of Europe. Let Britain watch the 
combat at a diſtance, and arbitrate 
between the combatants.” If dan- 


ugh ger was really to be apprehended 
ugh from the reſort of foreigners to this 
e re · country, there is room to believe, 


that even a meaſure to prevent it 
might have been rendered inoffen · 
ſive to France by proper and ſea · 
ſonable repreſentations. If, "as is 
poſitively aſſerted“, the Duteh 


ing the Scheldt, the interference of 
Britain was ridiculous: if the open- 
ing of that navigation was really an 


The leaſt ſacrifice that muſt en- 


throwing into the hands of neutral apptb 


themſelves were indifferent reſpe&- 


_ * See Plowden's Hiſtory of the Laſt Twenty Months. 
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evil to both countries, ſorely the 
firſt ſtep ought to have been nego- 
tration, | q a 
The oppoſition party at the 
8 of par liament experienced 
a ſingular and unaccountable defec- 
tion of its members. Some of the 
deſerters have already been pro- 
vided for in lucrative ſituations, and 
others are ſtillſpoken of as the eandi- 
dates for office. The party however 
that remained, though fmall, was 
firm; it included a large maſs of ſter- 
ling ability, and ſpoke the genuine 
ſentiments of the whig party that 
remained throughout thenation. 
Lord Wycombe was the firſt - 
to oppoſe the addreſs, He de- 
clared, that it was impoffible to 
ve what he did not under- 
ſtand; and therefore he could not 
give praiſe to miniſters, or vote an 
addreſs of thanks to'the king, for 
_ was either not within his 
nowledge, or beyond his com- 
— Thus much he was 
able to ſay, that the ſpeech catum- 
niated the people of England; for 
ſo far was he from being able to 
diſcover any trace or ſymptom of 
infurreQion, that the kingdom was 
at that very moment abſolucely 
overflowing with loyalty, © 
Speculative opinions concerning 
forms of government had always 
been entertained and often agitated 
by different perſons under this free 


- conſtitution, and his lordſhip! ſaw 


no danger from that cireumſtance. 


The fame defence would apply to 
both Seotland and Ireland; where, fo 


far from wiſhing toſubvert the con- 
ſtitution, thoſe who were thought 
moſt diſaffected wiſhed ſimply the 
reform of that conſtitution: 
His lordſhip ſaid, he had heard 
with great ſorrow, that part of His 


majeſty's ſpeech which adverted 


to the poſſibility of a foreign war. 


* 
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There was not, in his opinion, a a for the ſafety of every 
ſufficient, cauſe for it at preſent; thing juſtly dear to Engliſhmen, 
nor did he believe that any thing It was their duty to inquire into 
{bort of actual invaſion could jul- the truth of theſe aſſertions and in · 
tify a nation in entering into a fo» finuations ſo conveyed. In ſo daing 
reign war. If we were bound by Mr. Fox, agreeably to parliamen- 
the treaty of 1788 to maintain to tary uſage, eppſidered the ſpeech as 
Holland the excluſive navigation of the (prech of the, miniſter, aud pro- 
the Scheldt, and to n the moſt true and fincere_ re- 
his privileges, more ſhame to tho ſpect perſonally for his majeſty; 
who entered into ſuch. an but as to the ſpeech, it was the 
ment? 11-7 +; ++; dpecch which his majeſty had been 
Lord Wycombe concluded, by adviſed, by his confidential ſeryants, 
thawing che impolicy of the treaty to deliver ſrom the throne : they 
with. Holland, and that no benefit, were reſponſihle for. it, and to them 
but much evil, could reſult to,this every obſermtion was addreſſed. 
country from hoſſilities with France. I atg/it therefore,” added Mr, 
Mr. Fox, however, on this oeca- Fox, to be. my firm opinion and 
Fon, as on molt others, Was, the belief, that chere 4s not one faci 
Ableſt opponeꝑt of ministry; and his aſſerted in his mjajefty's ſpeech which 
ſpeech will remain a laſting monn- is not falle not ane aſſertion or in- 
ment of. the ſterling ſenſe, the in. Gauation which is not unſounded. 
vincible argument, aud the enlarged Nay, I cannot be ſo upcandid 28 
views of politics, which charaę- to believe, that even the miniſters 
terize this conſummate ſtateſman : tbemſelves think them true. This 
He began by complimenting. carl charge pn his majeſty's miniſters 
2 * N . is of ſo 8 e 
anticipated ſome of bis m r. not prondunce it lightly ; an 
oible arguments; and proceeded deſire — will go fairly 
to obſerve, that the preſent was the . iato the conſideration of the ſubject, 
moſt; momentous criſis not only that and manifeſt the proper ſpirit of the 
he had ever known, but that he had repreſentatives of the people in ſuch 
ever read of in the hiſtory of this a moment. What the noble lord 
eouotry 3, à ctiſis not mexely inter · ſaid 4s moſt ſtrictly true. The great 
eſting toi ourſelves and our on prominent featurg of the ſpeech is, 
condition, but to all nations, and to that it is an intalerable calumny on 
all men ; and that on the condutt the people of Great Britain ; ar 
of parliament in this criſis depended inſinuation of ſo groſs aud ſo black 
not merely the ſate of the Britiſh a nature, that it demands the mol! 
; conſtitution, but of doctrines which rigorous inquiry, and the molt ſc 
go to he happineſs and well-being | vere puniſkment,. The next aſler- 
of all human- kind. ttion io, that there exiſts at this mo- 
His majeſty's ſpeech, he obſered, ment an inſurrection in this King: 


was full of a variety of ert ions dom. An inſurrection here 


Perhaps he. hould not make uſe of is it ? where hag it reared its head 
the word aſſertions, without add- Good God! an inſurrection i 


1 that it had alſo a variety of Great Britain! No wonder thi: 
binſmuations conveyed in- the ſhape the milit in were called out, aud par- 


of, aſſetions, which muſt impreſs hament aſſembled in the extraord: 
every man with the mgjt.awmivept mary way in which, they have been 
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but where is it? Two have 
delivered ſentiments In commenda⸗ 
tion and illuſtration of the ſpeech 

and yer, * this inſurrectio 

has exiſted for fourteen” days, they 
have given us no light whatever, 
no clove, no information, where to 
find it. The right hon. magiſtrate 
tells us that, in his high municipal 
ſituation, he has rettived certain 
information which he does not think 
proper to communicate to us. This 
is really carrying the doctrine of 
confidence to a length indeed. Not 
content with miniſters leading the 
houſe of commons into the moſt ex- 
travagant and embarraſſing ſitua- 
tions, under the blind cover of con- 
fidence, we are now told that a mu- 
nicipal magiſtrate has information 
of an inſurrection, , which he does 
not chooſe. to lay before the com- 
mons of England, but which he 
aſſures us is ſufficient to juſtify the 
alarm that has 
whole country ! e honourable 
gentleman who ſeconded the mo- 
tion tells us, that the * inftrrec- 
tions are too notorious to be de- 
ſcribed.” Such is the information 
which we receive from the right 
honourable magiſtrate, and the E 
noufable gentleman, who are ſelect- 
ed to move and ſecond the addrefs. 
I will take upon me to ſay, that it is 
not the notoriety of the infurrec- 
tions which preveats them from, 
communicating to us the particu- 
lars, but their non-exiſtence, "The 
ſpeech goes on in tlie ſame ftrain 
of calumny and falſthood, and ſays, 
The induſtry employed * to excite 
diſcontent on various pretexts, and 
in different parts of the kingdom, 
has-appeared to proceed from a de- 
ſign to attempt the deſtruction of 
our happy conſtitution, and the ſub- 
verſion of allorder andgovernment.” 
I defire gentlemen to conſider theſe 
words, and I demand of their ho- 


* Debrett's Debates, vol. xxxiv. p. 18-20. 
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nour and truth, if they believe this 
affertion to be founded in ſact. 
„There have been, as I under- 
ſtand, and as every one muſt have 
heard, ſome flight riots in different 
but 1 a them, were the 
arious pretexts of theſe different 
tumults falfe, an& uſed only to co- 
ver an attempt to deftroy bur hap= 
py conſtitution? I have heard of a 
tumult at Shields, of another at 
Leith; of ſome riot at Yarmouth, 
and of ſomething of the ſame nature 
at Perth and Dundee, I aſſe ger 
tlemen if they believe that in each 
of theſe places the avow ed object 
of the complaint of the people, was 
not the real one that the ſailors 
at Shields, Yarmouth, &c. did not 
really want ſome increaſe of their 
wages, but were aQuated by a de- 
fign of oyerthrowing the conſtitu- 
tion? Is there a man in England 
who believes this inſinuation to be 
true? And in like manner of ev 
other meeting, to which, in the 
preſent ſpirit, men may give the 
name of tumultuous efembling, 1 
defire to know if there has been 
diſcovered any feerer motive other 
than their open and avowed one, 
And yet, with this conviction in our 
minds, we are called upon to des» 
clare directly onr- belief and per- 
ſuaſion that theſe things are fo, 
We are called upon to jom in the 
libel upon our conſtituents. The 
anſwer to the ſpeech fays, that 
we know of the tumult and diſ- 
order, but as to the actual inſurrec- 
tion, it more modeſtly makes us 
ſay, that we are ſorry to hear 
there is an inſurrection. Of the 
tumults and diforders then we have 
perſonal knowledge ; but the infur- 
rection we learn from his majcſty's 
ſpeech*!” 
Mr. Fox next adverted to the af- 
fairs of France, and to the expreſ- 
fion of Mr. Wallace, who adduced 
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as a proof that there exiſted in this 
country a dangerous ſpirit, the 
drooping and dejected af of 
many perſons, when the tidings of 
Dumourier's ſurrender arrived in 
England.” — Admitting the fact in 
its utmoſt extent, Mr. Fox could 
not ſee that it was to be conſidered 
as a proof of diſcontent, and of pre- 
ference to republican doctrines, 
* that men ſhould m_ and be 
dejected when they heard that the 
armies of deſpotiſm had triumphed 
over an army fi N for liberty.“ 
— What,“ ſe ed, could 


any man who loves the conſtitution 


of England, who feels its principles 


in his heart, wiſh ſucceſs to the 


duke of Brunſwick, after reading 


a manifeſto which violated every 


doctrine that Engliſhmen hold ſa- 
cred, which trampled under foot 
every principle of juſtice and huma- 
nity, and freedom and true govern- 
ment? 


He proceeded to reprobate that 


ſyſtem of tyranny and coercion 
which infiſted that Engliſhmen are 
not to dare to have any genuine feel- 
ings of their on; that they muſt 
rejoice by rule ; that they muſt not 
think but by order ; that they mult 
rejoice and grieve, juſt as it ſhall 
ſuit the taſte, the caprice, or the 
ends of miniſters. 

« See,” ſaid Mr, _ -y —_ 
lengths they carry this ſyſtem o 
int eftual oppreſſion Under va- 
rious pretexts there have been tu- 
mults and diſorders, but the true 
delign was to overturn the conſti- 
tution—So ſays the ſpeech—and 
mark the illuſtration of the right 
honourable magiſtrate. * There 
have been various ſocieties eſtabliſh- 
ed in the city of London, inſtituted 
for the plauſible purpoſe of merely 
diſcuſſing conſtitutional eee 

igned to 


propagate ſeditious doctrines.“ 80 


for men to differ upon ſpeculative 


* is the criſis which I think fo truly 


* Debrett's Debates, vol. xxxiv. p. 22, 23. 


then, by this new ſcheme of tyran- 
ny, we are not to judge of the con- 
duct of men by their overt acts, 
but are to arrogate to ourſelves at 
once the province and the power of 
the Deity ; we are to arraign a man 
for his ſecret thoughts, and to pu- 
niſh him, becauſe we chooſe to E 
lieve him guilty ! * You tell me in- 
deed,* ſays one of theſe municipal 
inquiſitors, that you meet for an 
honeſt ſe, but I know better 
—Your vlaufible pretext ſhall not 
impoſe upon me I know your ſe- 
ditious deſign. I will brand you 
for a traitor by my own proper au- 
thority.? What innocence can be 
ſafe againſt ſuch a power? What in- 
quiſitor of Spain, what agent of an- 
cient or of modern tyranny, can hold 
ſolofty a tone? Welland nobly, ſea- 
ſonably and truly, has the noble earl 
(Wycombe) ſaid ; and I would not 
— 0 the ſentiment by repeat- 
ing the expreſſion in terms leſs for- 
cible than his own, but that the 
eternal truth cannot ſuffer by the 
feebleneſs of the terms in which 
it is conyeyed—* There are ſpecu- 
lative people in this country, who 
diſapprove of the ſyſtem of our go- 
vernment ; and there muſt be ſuch 
men as long as the land is free, for 
it is of the very eſſence of freedom, 


points.“ Is it poſſible to conceive, 
that it ſhould enter into the imagi- 
nation of freemen to doubt of this 
truth ? The inſtant that the gene- 
ral ſenſe of the people ſhall queſ- 
tion this truth, and that opinion 
ſhall be held dependent on the will 
of miniſters and magiſtrates, from 
that moment, I ſay, I date the 
—_— of our liberties as a peo- 

e*,” 

% Now this, ſir, continued he, 


alarming. We are come to the 


moment, when the queſtion is, 
whether 
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hethe' we ſhall give to the king, 
hat is, to the executive govern- 
ment, com power over our 
houghts ; whether we are to re- 
ign'the exerciſe of our natural fa- 
ties to the miniſters for the time 
deing 3 or whether we ſhall main- 
ain, that in England no man is 
riminal, but by the commiſſion of 
overt acts forbidden by the law. 
ais I call a criſis more imminent 
and tremendous than any that the 
iſtory of this country ever exhi- 
bited. I am not ſo ignorant of the 
preſent ſtate of men's minds, and 
pf the ferment artfully created, as 
not to know that I am now advan- 
ing an opinion likely to be unpo- 
pular. It is not the firſt time that 
I have incurred the ſame hazard, 
But I am as ready to meet the cur- 
ent of popular opinion now run- 
ning in favour of thoſe high la 
— as in the year 1783 
was to meet the oppoſite torrent, 
when it was ſaid, that I wiſhed to 
ſacriſice the people to the crown. 
Iwill do now as I did then— ! will 
ict againſt the cry of the moment, 
in the confidence that the reflection 
of the people will bear me out“. 
Mr. Fox then noticed the incon- 


ſiſteney of complaining that pam- j 


phlets of a ſeditious nature were cir- 
ulated, when theſe pamphlets had 
not been ſuppreſſed by a court of 
law. That, he afſerted, was the 
proper and effectual means of ſup- 
preſſing them; not by ereQting 
very man into an inquiſitor, a 
Judge, a ſpy, and an informer, 
One extreme,” added he, “na- 
turally leads to another, Thoſe 
who dread republicaniſm fly for 
ſhelter to the crown, Thoſe who 
eſire reform, and are calumniated, 
are driven by deſpair to republican- 
im, And this is the evil that 1 
read. Theſe are the extremes into 


* Debrett's Debates, vol. xxxiv. p. 24. 


which theſe violent agitations h 
the people, to he goes — 
of A ws middle o of men who 
dread as much republicaniſm on the 
one hand, as they do deſpotiſm on 
the other. That middle order of 
men, who have hitherto 
to this country all that is dear in 
life, I am ſorry to ſay it, is daily 
leſſening ; but permit me to ſay, 
that while my feeble voice conti- 
nues, it ſhall not be totally ex- 
tinct; there ſhall at leaſt be one 
man who will, in this ferment of 
extremes, preſerve the centre point. 
I may be abuſed by one ſide, — 
be libelled by the other; I may be 
branded at one and the ſame time 
with the terms of firebrand and 
luke-warm politician ; but though 
I love popularity, and own that 
there is no external reward ſo dear 
to me as the good opinion and con- 
fidence of my fellow-citizens, yet 
no temptation of ſuch complace 
ſhall ever induce me to join any aſ- 
ſociation that has for its object a 
change in the baſis of our conſtitu- 
tion, or an extenſion of any of 
thoſe baſes beyond the juſt propor- 
tion. I will ſtand in the gap, and 
oppoſe myſelf to all the wild pro- 
jets of a new-fangled theory, as 
much as againſt the monſtrous ini- 
uity of exploded doctrines. I 
think the latter is more our 
ſent danger than the former. I 
ſee not merely in the panic of the 
timorous, but in the of the de- 


ſigning, cauſe for alarm againſt the 


moſt abhorrent doctrines f. 

In purſuing this idea, Mr. Fox 
animadverted upon ſome publica- 
tions of a very abſurd and diſgrace- 
ful kind, which had been circulated 
by Mr. Reeves's aſſociation. In 
ſpeaking of the calling out of the 
militia, he obſerved—* When I 


firſt heard that the militia were 


+ Ibid. p. 25. 
called 
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called out, I felt more anxiety and 
conſternation than ever poſſeſſed 


mind. I thought that gn they 


had heard of ſome actual inſurreec - 
tion, or impending invaſion. But 
when Theard that they were not call- 
edout to enable miniſters to ſend the 
troops to any diſtant part, to Ire- 
land, or to Scotland (where they 
might know of diſturbances, thoug 


I did not), but that troops were af. 


fembling round London, I firmly 
believed the whole to be a fraud ; 
for I have friends in and about 
London; as intelligent, as vigilant, 
as much intereſted in the tranquil 
lity of the metropolis, as the right 
honourable magiſtrate ; and I was 
confident that an inſurrett ion could 
not actually exiſt in London with- 
out being known. I prononnced it in 
my oven mind to be a fraud, and I 
; pronounce it here to be ſo. I am 
not given to make light aſſertions in 
this* houſe, nor do I deſire to re- 


ceive implicit belief. I 2 
confidence on my bare aſſertion. 
On the contrary, I ftate, that 1 
believe this pretext to be a Traud, 


and I entreat you to inquire, that 
— may aſcertain the truth. I 


know that there are ſocieties Who 


— indulged 7 . as I 
think, in filly and frantic — 
tions, and who have publiſhed toaſts, 
&c. that are objectionable ; but that 
there is any inſurrection, or that 
any attempt was making to over» 
throw the - conſtitution, I deny. 
Now if this affertion of miniſters be 
a falſehood, is it an innocent falſe- 
hood? Are the people of this coun- 
try playthings in the hands of mi- 
niſters, that they may frighten them 
and diſturb them at pleafure? Are 
they to treat them as fome weak, jea- 
lons-pated, and capricious men treat 
their wives and miftrefſes—alarm 
them with falſe ftories, that they 
may cruelly feaſt on the torture of 


* Debrett's Debates, vol. XXIIiv. P+ 31—33. 
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ſhocks of fiction into an i 
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their a ons, and delight in 
the ſuſceptibility that drotvas them 
in tears? Have they no better en- 
joyment than to put forth falſe 
alarms, that they know may draw 
from the people the ſoothing ex- 
reſſions of agitated loyalty ?' Or 
do they think that theſe expreſ- 
ſions, generouſſy, readily made, in 
favour of the king, whom the peo- 
1 rationally love, may extend in 
s influence to all the perſons who 
are near his throne? Indulging in 
this paſſion, they may keep us in- 
ceſſantly in the tumult of apprehen- 
ſion, until at laſt they ſo habituate 
the mind to dread the evil in this 
2 as _ _—_ 2 it in no 
other, or to ſtun it by ed 
— 

lity of real attack “. f 
In commenting upon that part 
of his majefty's ſpeech which indi- 
cated the apprehenſion of a war, 
Mr. Fox afferted, that there never 
was a period when this country 
had fo much reaſon to wiſh for 
peace; there never was a period 
ſo little favourable to a rupture 
with France, or with any power. 
He inftanced ſeveral cafes in which 
negociation had prevented a war, 
— aſked why we now difdained to 
negociate ?—Becauſe we had no 
miniſter at Paris? And why had we 
no miniſter ? Becauſe France is a 
republic! And fo we are to pay in 
the blood and treaſure of the people 


for a punctilio! He then noticed 
the pretext for the diſpute, the 


ning of the Scheldt—“ J can- 
not believe,” ſaid Mr. Fox, ** that 
ſuch an object can be the real cauſe, 
I doubt even if a war on this pre- 
text would be undertaken with 
the approbation of the Dutch 
What was the conduct of tht 
French themſelves under their de 
praved old ſyſtem? The empero 
threatened to open the Scheldt ut 
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1786. Did the French go to war 
with him inſtantly to prevent it ? 
No. They opened a negotiation, 
and prevented it by interfering with 
their good offices.” Mr. Fox de- 
fired to put it ſeriouſly to the con- 
ſcience and honour of gentlemen to 
ſay, if they were not aiding the ob- 
jet of republicans and levellers, if 
they agreed to plunge the country 
headlong into a war, before due in- 
quiries were made, and all rational 
means taken to obviate the effects 
which were apprehended ? 

Mr. Fox concluded by recom- 
mending, as the certain means of 
appeaſing all diſcontents among the 
people, the removal of all actual 
and acknowledged grievances ; and 
deprecated the A aan haſte of 
committing themſelves to aſſertions 
of an exiſting inſurreRion, till ri- 
gorous inquiry ſhould be made, 
where it was to be found. He en- 
treated parliament to avoid involy; 
ing the people in the calamity of a 
war, without coolly reflecting on 
its neceflity. He moved an amend- 


ment on the addreſs, which ſimply 


ledged the houſe for an inquiry 


into the facts ſtated in his majeſty's 
ipeech. , 

Mr. Windham thought it neceſ- 
ſary to apologize for voting on this 
occaſion .* with thoſe whoſe mea- 
ſures he had uniformly and conſcien- 
tioufly reprobated.“ In the year 
1784, on the acceſſion of the pre- 
ſent miniſtry to office, moſt uncon- 
ſtitutional meaſures had been adopt- 
ed, the moſt unconſtitutional prin- 
ciples maintained ; and the mini- 
ſters had pretty uniformly adhered 
to the ſyſtem on which they came 
into power: nay, he was of opinion 
that to theſe proceedings we might 
aſcribe the evils of our preſeat ſitu- 
ation. Notwithſtanding all this, he 
meant now to give a vote in their 


favour, 


He aſſerted that there were ſeri- 
1793+ RS. oy 


ous and well-founded alatms.- 
Could a man enter his own houſe, 
or could he walk into a field, with- 
out obſerving this ? If a man con- 
fined himſelf in one room of his own 
houſe, he would know no more of 
what was going on in another, than 
he would w of what was goin 
on in another country, He appeal 
to-the houſe, whether there was nor 
a general alarm through the whole 
country, It was notorious that 
there had been, and was now, a con- 
ſtant communication between per- 
ſons in Paris and perſons in Lon» 
don. The moſt pernicious pam- 


: pag were gratuitouſly diftributed. 


is was not all—they proceeded 
with the ſolemaity of an oath (Here 
Mr. Windham was — 
the cry of Prove, prove !).— 
ſaid he had heard long ago the 
truth of what he had juſt ſtated 
from very unqueſtionable authori- 
ty, an honourable member of that 
houſe ; but the fa# was not of much 
conſequence. 


e whole plan was ſupported 


by a purſe, which he believed was. 


made up in France. On putting 
theſe works of ſedition into the 
hands of the labourer, they always 
told him they were intended for 
his inſtruction. He could not ſee 
the harm of preventing all endea- 
vours to explain to a poor illiterate 
fellow, whoſe extent of powers 
was but barely adequate to the 


taſk of procuring food for his own 


ſubſiſtence, points which had di- 
vided the opinions of the ableſt 
writers. He 90 no great loſs to ſo- 
ciety from putting an end to public- 
houſe political clubs, and ale-houſe 


debates on politics; in ſhort, no rea- 
fon why they ſhould not be ſuppreſl- 
ed. Next came the queſtion, Where 


will you draw the hne—whom will 
you take up—and whom will you 
ſuffer to paſs by? or ſhall no man 
give his opinion upon the conſtith . 


* 
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tion? He ſaid, this he could not de- 
termine; but he would call that 
treaſon in duodecimo, which was 
innocent in quarto. 

With regard to the combined ar- 
mies that marched againſt France, 
he believed their motives were good, 
and therefore he wiſhed them ſuc- 
ceſs; and ſo he ſhould, had their 
motives been ever ſo bad. He had 
been told that no country ought to 
intermeddle with the internal af- 
fairs of another: this might be 
tain a limited ſenſe, but he could 
conceive many inſtances in which it 
ought to be departed from. He 
then noticed the proceedings of the 
French with reſpe& to the king of 
Sardinia, and at Geneva, and ob- 
ſerved that they had entirely de- 


from their famous maxim— 


4 That France abandoned for ever 


all ideas of foreign conqueſt.” He 
concluded by giving his approba- 
tion to miniiters for having called 
out the militia. | 

Mr, Grey regretted the neceſ- 
fity he was under of oppoling the 


* honourable gentleman who had . 


ſpoken laſt, while he ſupported an 
adminiſtration, whoſe uniform bad 
conduct was aggravated by their pre- 
fent meaſures. Ihe dangerous ſi- 
tuation of the country reſulted not 


from combinations of republicans and 


levellers, who were certainly few in 
number, and in no reſpect popular 
or reſpectable, but from the mea- 


ſures of miniſters, who had 


ſnaken the pillars of the public ſe- 
curity, — threatened our com- 
merce with the moſt fatal conſe- 
ences from a war.“ | 
The honourable gentleman (Mr. 


Windham) had not made a diſ- 


2 between alarm and danger. 
e had miſtaken his own appre- 
henſions for the danger of which 


_he was afraid. Mr. Grey proceed- 
dd to ridicule the tremendous ef- 
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fects which were apprehended front 
the writings of Thomas Paine. He 
was no friend, he ſaid, to Paine's 
doctrines; but ſtill he conſider- 
ed the rights of man as the foun- 
dation of every government, and 
thoſe who ſtood out againſt thoſe 
rights, as conſpirators againſt the 
people.” 
Into the queſtion of a war with 
France he ſhould not enter; he 
ſhould only remark, * that a hea 
reſponſibility muſt fall upon mini- 
ſters, if they did not take every poſ- 
ſible precaution to avert this cala- 
mity. He defired that the whole 
of the conduct of minifters might 
be attended to on this occaſion, 
“6 On the 21ſt of May they bad 
iſſued a proclamation againft ſedi- 
tious writings, which, as it was par- 
ticularly underſtood to be directed 
againſt Paine's publication, had 
excited a curioſity with reſpe& to 
that work, where formerly it was 
not known. During the ſummer 
nothing more had been heard, no 
gar precaution had been taken. 
e retreat of the duke of Brunf- 
wick, which he, along with his 
honourable friend, as well as every 
friend of freedom, conſidered as 
matter of joy and exultation, hag 
indeed thrown them into confuſion: 


ſtill however they left matters to be 


regulated by chance ; nothing was 
heard, but of Mr, Pitt enjoying 
the ſweets of his new office, 

Mr. Dundas in Scotland reaping 
the frufts of his well-earned popu- 
larity. All at once, on the iſt of 
December, Eondon was ſurround- 
ed with troops; the duke of Rich- 
mond threw himſelf into that poft 
of danger the Tower; an alarm 


was excited, of which neither the 


object nor the cauſe could be diſco- 
vered *.“ | | 
Mr. Grey concluded, by com- 


. paring theſe proceedings to the ce - 
+* Debrett's Debates, vol. Axiv. p. 53. 


lebrated 


lebrated deluſion of the 77 
plot” in the reign of Charles II. 
Mr. ſecretary Dundas warmly 
attacked Mr. Fox on his ſenti- 
ments in favour of —— diſ 
cuſſion, while he could not ſo 
that he had warmly concurred with 
the attorney general in inſtituting 
a proſteution againſt a libel relative 
to the ttial of Mr. Haſti | 
He ſaid, the lower —— 
ple had been taught net to expect 
z remedy of their grievances from 
the coiſtitution; they had been 
impreſſed with ideas of liberty and 
equality, not: flowing from the pri- 
A ee the couſtitution; — 
had Been taught to afpire at an 
equal ſliare in the legiſlative go» 
vernment ; an agrarian law was 
alſo familiarly talked. of among the 
common people, a phraſe which it 
is evident they muſt have borro ved 
from ſome other ſource. * 
Mr. Dundas confeſſed, that he 
loved popularity, and that the odi- 
um created againſt him among his 
countrymen, from whatever pre- 
tence, had afforded | him a 
diſagreeable ſenſation. e 
tion of parliamentary reform, he 
ſaid, was ao doubt in itſelf a 
fair ſubject of diſcuſſion, and 
might with great — 
taken up when .; the diſcuſſian 
would be attended with no miſ- 
chief. But under this pretext of 
reform a variety of topics had been 
urged, tending to exeite diſcontents 
in the minds of the Nn 
e of France had been 
out for imitat ion, not only with 
regard to their ꝓbject, But. with 


to the means of attaining 


it: and the national convention - ought: 
the ſubjerd of Poland he was; ready 


2 had ſhlewnu chemſelyes 
iſpoſed to countduauoe com- 
* y won the. di. 


plaint of grievances 
contented and factious of this coun- 


try, as appeared from their having 
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from various ſocieties. 1214 
With reſpect co the French, he 
ſaid, it was evident that the object 
they had in view was the 
diſement of their dominions, and 
the eſtabliſhment of their own go- 
vernment. On the aothof Novem- 
ber an intent ion had been firſt an- 
nounced on the part of the French 
to open the Scheldt; the meaſures 
of miniſtry had been adopted a few 
days after receiving this informa+ 
tion, and parliament was now met 
on the 13th of December. He. res» 
ferred to the treaties which eſta - 
bliſhed / the right of the Dutch to 
keep the Scheldt ſhut ; this right 
went as far back as the treaty of 
Munſter, and was particularly con- 
firmed by that of 1785, in which 
the French themſelves acted as gua- 
rantees. The intereſt and honour 
of this country, he ſaid, equally re- 
quired that we ſhould protect Hol- ) 
land on this occaſion, and convince 
it, that it was happier to be connect» - _ 
ed with Great Britain than; with 
any other power. Mr. Dundas 
juſtißed the calling out of the mi» 
itia, by relating ſome inſtances of 
mobs at Dundee, Perth, and Aber - 
deen. He ged to be excuſed 
from entering into the ſubject af 
Ruſſia and Poland, otberwiſe than 
to obſerve, that if there had not 


been ſuch. a diviſion in that hbuſe 


om the ſubject of the Ruſſian war, 
Poland would have eſcaped her pre- 
ſent fate. { 


; »:Mre Fox roſe to explain. He 
ſaid he had never laid it down as a 
principle that libels, but only that 
ſpeoulative opinions on government, 


ght not to be proſecuted. On 


at auyuime to meet the right ho- 


Mr., Sheridan ſaid, that aa the 


right honourable ſeergam bad call- 
C2 ' : ed 


litical creed, he could not be 


his 


the conſtitution. Till the procla- 
mation was iſſued, that attachment 
had hever been called in queſtion ; 
and he believed there never exifted 
à⁊ conſtitution ſo dear to the gene- 
rality of the people. He defcribed 
the ſpeech from the throne, as the 
minitters preferring à bill obindi&- 


ment againſt the people. That they 


bill uus not a true one; if there 
were any perſons in this count 

who wiſh 
tution, their numbers'were as ſmall 
as their deſigns were deteſtable. Mi- 
niſters themſelves had created the 


alarm; and it was the duty of that 


houſe, before they proceeded, to 
go into an inquiry into the ds 
of that alarm. The right honour- 
able kad produced an ad- 
dreſs to the French convention, 
ſaid to be ſigned by 5000 perſons, 
dut which had unfortunately got 
only one name affixed to it;; and 
ſome others of the addreſſes had 
been no more than a' clumſy joke 
upon the convention, as no ſuch ſo- 
« nieties as thoſe pretended at Ro- 
cheſter; &c. exiſted. The formida- 
ble band of republicans turned out 
to che men in buckram. He ridi- 
euled with ſingular humour the ſup- 
-poſcd'nocefiity of bringing ſoldiers 
into the metropolis, and fortifying 
the Tower, beraule there had been 
— — 
20 the ints of the right ho- 
_ ehourable ſecretary of — 
deavoured te deprive him u his 
Pularity in Scotland, if he wiſfted 
to Know wie the: perſon 'tras that 
had deprived'bim-of his popldarity, 
zt was ho. ther then Mr. ſeoretary 
das Mime. 
F [- f 8 


to overt urn the conſti- 
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VU pon the ſubject of the expect 
ed war; he — vote that Eng- 
liſh miniſter to be impeached, who 
ſhould enter into a war for the 
purpoſe of re-eſtabliſhing the for- 
mer deſpotiſm in France, or ſhould 
dare in fuch a cauſe to ſpend one 
Foiness or ſhed one drop of blood. 
e could not conſider the opening 
of the Scheldt as a ſufficient ground 
for war; nor did he belie e. that the 
Dutch themſelves would on ſuch an 
account apply to this countryyfor 
its hoſtile interference, „ unleſs 
had previoully!;received- in - 
ſtructions for that purpoſe .,. 
Mr. Thomas Grenxille ſaid, 


though he had approved of the 
proclamation; but all the advan- 
tages had fully reſulted from that 
meaſure which he expected, and 
the ſpirit of ſedition had been fully 
met by the ſpirit of loyalty in the 
people. Nothing had been men- 
tioned to him that appeared by 
any means equivalent to an inſur- 
ion, or ſufficient to juſtify the 
preſent meaſares. He had only 
one word to ſay on the eanduct of 
r with reſpect to the 
rench. The ſyſtemof neutrality, 
kwhich had hitherto ———— 
ad met with the moſt ap- 


ö of the people, and he 
truſted miniſters would not lightly 
depart from ĩt. ob, Atte 


Mr. Bure, in a deſultory fpeech, 
compared the ſup plots a- 
gainſt the conſtitution $0. the gun- 
— — : Herfaid he —_— 
defender of miniſtry: or. of i- 
tion. ing to the — 
Franca (an idea which appear to 
be always piedominant in his mind), 
he ſuid, nortrue liberty exiſted in 
that country, where a baſtille wa? 
-oreRtet in every pariſn. If French 
- principles ſhould be introduced lin- 
40 this country, we ſhould —_ 
1 
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ly loſe king, lords and common: , 
but even our property and our 
wives. | | 

To prove that there exiſted a 
conſpiracy in this country, he read 
an addreſs preſented to the conven- 
tion from the conftitutional focie- 
ty, with 1000 pair of ſhoes. The 

rench, he added, had declared 
war againſt all kings, and conſe- 
quently againſt this conntry if it 
had a king. The queſtion was 
not now, whether we ſhould addreſs 
the throne, but whether we ſhould 
have a throne at all. With much 
ſimilar reaſoning, Mr. Burke con- 
cluded by advifing that we ſhould 
immediately interpoſe to ſtop the 
career of the French. 

Mr. Anſtruther declared his full 
belief that the alarm which had 
been excited was not groundleſs, 
and colonel Hartley teſtified his 
Full confidence in miniſters, 

Mr. Huſſey ſaid, there had been 
| no riot at Saliſbury, as was errone- 
by ouſly aſſerted ; and colonel Macleod 

fad. the riot at Dupdee, which 
the BW was made into fo ſerious an affair, 
was merely the diverſion of a few 
X of boys, none of them above 16, who 
the had met together to play at the 
lity, game of planting the tree of li: 


berty. 
\ap- Mr. Erſkine noticed the very 
| he different repreſentation which Mr. 
htl 3 had made * the ſtate of 
| rance in his ſpeech of that night, 
och, from what he had done in — 
rf lebrated pamphlet. That nation, 
_ which he had then placed in ſo con- 
* temptible a point of view, and to 
oli. which he had predicted nothing 
of but calamity and diſgrace, he now 
1 deſcribed as extending her con- 

ueſts, and as formidable to all 
in — He recommended to go- 
* vern the people by their affections, 
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abuſe and calumny, —— their 


complaints, to redreſs their grieve 
ances, and remove the grounds of 


their apprehenſions. 
On a diviſion, thete appeared 
For the addreſs + 290 
For the amendment 50 
Majority | 240 


The chancellor of the exche- 
uer, who on the death of lord 
uildford had accepted of the war- 


denſhip of the Cinque ports, a fi- 


necure of 4, oool. per annum, was 


abſent at Cambridge, ſecuring his 


re · election there, during the firſt 
days of the ſeſſion. 

n the Lords the oppoſition ex- 
perienced the ſame unaccountable 
defection of their friends as in the 
commons. The addreſs was moved 
by the carl of Hardwicke, who in 
a temperate and conciliatory ſi 
defended the conduct of miniſters. 
That there were certain ill-diſpoſed 
perſons, who would wiſh to diſ- 
turb the government, he ſaid, could 
not be doubted ; and therefore the 
calling out of the militia was juſti- 
fable, becauſe they were a — 
whoſe zeal for the conſtitution 
could always be relied on. The 


aſſembling of parliament. was alſo 


a deſirable meaſure, becauſe it was 


proper that the proceedings of mi- 


niſters ſhould receive the ſanction 
of the great council of the nation. 
He {poke in high terms of the 
wiſdom of miniſters* obſerving a 
ſtrict neutrality with reſpe& to 
France. A revolution in that go- 
vernment was natural and neceſſary; 
and he had rejoiced in the idea, 
that a conſtitution was afterwards 
likely to be formed, and one that, 
had 1t taken place, he doubted not 
might ultimately have been benefi- 


"i 226, inſtead of loading them with cial to the intereſts of this country, 
mY | ® If the commons of Epgland are extirpated, where ape the people?” +, 


"03 © | « He 
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He was decidedly of opinion that 
we ought not to interfere with the in- 
derail — of that kingdom, and 
it had been prudently avoided.” 
He was ſorry to add, however, 

that all his hopes of ſeeing the con- 
ſtitution eſtabliſhed, had entirely 
vaniſhed ; and alſo that the French 
appeared to purſue a ſyſtem of con- 
queſt and aggrandiſement contrary 
to all their profeſſions. He then 
enumerated their aggreſſions in Sa- 
voy, Nice, Geneva, &c.; and en- 
forced the neceſſity of preſerving 
Holland from falling into their 
hands. The addreſs was ſeconded 
by lord Walfingham. 

The duke of Norfolk expreſſed 
his loyalty and attachment to the 
conſtitution,” but differed from the 
noble earl as to the expediency of 
calling out the militia, 

The ſpeech, he ſaid, ſtated a 
defire to preſerve peace ; but was 
war, and certainly there was every 
appearance of war at 5 the 
way to preſerve peace? With re · 

gard to the Scheldt, that was not 
a matter properly under diſcuſ- 
fion now, and therefore he would 
not enter into it farther than as a 
cauſe of war; and he could not 
help remarking, that it was rather 
extraordinary to determine on go- ' 
ing to war with one country for an 
interference with another, when we 
had no ambaſſador, no perſon of 
any deſcription, to treat with that 
country, to remonſtrate on the 
conduct at which we were diſpleaſ- 
ed:—ſuch he would ſay was a deſ- 
5 war, and not to be juſti- 
e ** | 

The reafoning of the dnke of 
Norfolk was forcibly ſupported by 
the marquis of Lanſdowne. He 
ſaid, that having no information of 
the motives of miniſters, every per- 

ſon was left to his judgment, to 
gueſs what they might be. If 
miniſters had apprehenſions, they 
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ought to make their conduct ay 
clear as the noon day; but this 
they ſcorned to do, for in their 
proceedings there was no day at all, 
all was darkneſs and myſterious ſi- 
lence, ' 1 1 
His lordſhip ſtated a number of 
caſzs, the object of which was to 
prove that the conduct of all great 
miniſters from the reign of Eliza» 
beth, in periods of difficulty and 
danger, was diametrically oppoſite 
to that of the preſent, His lord - 
ſhip made ſeveral obſervations rela- 
tive to the Scheldt, and deprecated 
the idea of a war on that accouat. 
He concluded by ſome pointed ani- 
madverſions on the proceedings of 
the aſſociation at the Crown and 
Anchor. He ſaid, that after ſearch - 
ing every where, it was evident 
that the motive of adminiſtration 
was war, and had nothing to do 
with inſurrection, although parlia- 
ment was affembled by that ma- 
nœuvre; and he muſt deſire them to 
take care how they plunged the 
country into a war. a 
Lord Grenville defended the cone 
duct of adminiſtration in calling out 
the militia, &c.; and in ſupport of 
his affertions he ſaid he held in his 
hand no leſs than ten addreſſes, pre- 
ſented to the national convention of 
France by ſubjects of this country. 
He made ſeveral obſervations on the 
anſwers of the preſident of the con. 
vention to theſe addreſſes, for the 
purpoſe of ſhewing, that though his 
majeſty had declared his neutralit 
with reſpect to the interior tranſ- 
actions of France, yet the French 
had not obſerved the ſame rule of 
conduct with reſpe& to this nation. 
Lord Stormont remarked, that 
miniſters might have foreſeen theſe 
events, and prepared for them by a 
ſhort” prorogation. He mentioned 


ſeveral ſeditious pamphlets which 
had been ſold for twopence a-piece, 
He had known Condorcet in his 

happier 


. 
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happier hours, and would read two 
. from a paper of which he 
was the editor. The firſt was addreſſ- 
ed to the Dutch, in which he ſaid 
that true liberty would never be 
founded on the s of reaſon, as 
long as the earth was ſoiled with 
kings; the next was, that the beams 
of republican truth were pervading 
the breaſts of Engliſhmen. 

Lord Rawdon (ſince earl of Moi- 
ra) in a moſt animated ſpeech ar- 

ued ſtrenuouſly againſt a war, and. 
Fd. t jt was the cauſe of admi- 
niſtration they were going to war 
for, and no other.“ He approved 
of the French revolution as origi- 
nally juſt, though he deteſted the 
— Ca which they had lately 
committed. ,He mentioned a peti- 
tion which had been preſented to the 
king by the roman catholics in Ire- 
land to obtain the right of ſuffrage 
in elections. He thought their claim 
right and juſt, and that the intereſt 
of the borough jobbers had lain like 
a night-mare upon them, and always 

revented their ſucceſs. 

Earl Stanhope expreſſed his ad- 
miration of the Britiſh conſtitution, 
but was convinced that no nation 
or individual ought to interfere in 
the government of any other coun- 
try. He had rejoiced in the re- 
treat of the duke of Brunſwick ; 
and when noble lords talked of 
maſſacres, they ſhould turn to the 
duke of Brunſwick's manifeſtoes, 
in which they would find, that he 
threatened to execute military law 
on half a million of people. 

Peace at home and peace abroad, 
he ſaid, ought to be the wiſh of 
every honeſt Engliſhman. The ex- 
ecutive government ought to en- 
deavour to preſerve peace and con- 
fidence at home, which would be 
beſt effected by a readineſs to re- 
more every juſt cauſe of complaint : 
an unſucceſsful war would bave the 


direct contrary effect. 
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The marquis of Lanſdowne roſe 
to make one obſervation, The 
pretext for war, he ſaid, was al- 
ways eaſy, Louis XIV. made war 
on Holland for a medal which that 
republic had caſt ; and lord Claren- 
don ſtated, that this country had 
alſo gone to war with the States 
General “ becauſe their language 
was harſh, and not fit for the po- 
liſhed lips of a gentleman.” | 

The earl of Carliſle expreſſed his 
hopes that every proper method 
would be employed to avert the ca- 
lamities of war. The marquis 
Townſhend and lord Portcheſter 
declared their approbation of the 
conduct of miniſters, and the ad- 
dreſs was voted without'a diviſion. 

Theſe debates were followed on 
the ſucceeding day by another in 
the commons not leſs intereſting to 
the friends of their country; _ 
on bringing up the report of the 
addreſs,” Me. Fox Fe 20 move an 
amendment, the object of which 
was to avert the calamities of war 
from this country. 

After defending himſelf from an 
imputation which had been caſt 
upon him, of attempting to inter- 
rupt that unanimity which prevail- 
ed in the houſe, he adverted to 
the different opinions which had 
been held reſpecting the eonduct of 
miniſters. Some gentlemen had 
ſaid, that miniſters ought ſooner to 
have taken the alarm, and ſooner 
interpoſed to guard againſt the am- 
bitious deſigns of France, He alſo 
thought that they ought to have 
armed ſooner, but not for the pur- 
poſe of joining the general confe- 
deracy againſt France, but of coun- 
teracting it. They ſhould have 
armed the inſtant they heard that 
the two great military powers of 
Colman id confederated and re- 
ſolved to enter France; they ſhould 
have oppoſed any ſuch invaſion, 
becauſe it muſt have been produc- 
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tive of great injury to Britain, and 
to the other ſtates of Europe, had 
it been attended with ſucceſs. 
It had been urged againſt him, 
that from his conduct he appeared 
not to be an enemy to the aggran- 
diſement of France, becauſe he 
mo not conſent to " immediate 
r for the purpoſe of oppoſing it. 
This 9 he confeſſed, ad 
aſtoniſhed him not a little, when he 
heard the quarter from which it 
came (Mr. Burke). He had heard 
that gentleman ſpeak of France as 
rendered incapable by the revolution 
of raiſing her head, or giving her 
neighbours any uneaſineſs; as a 
country no longer to be found up- 
on the map, but that had been ſwept 
away, and left a great chaſm in 
urope. . 
Mr, Fox ſaid, he was certainly 
an enemy to the aggrandiſement of 
France, but in oppoſing it he 
would take care to +. juſtice on 
his fide, Had he been miniſter 
when Pruſſia and Auſtria reſolved to 


invade that country, he would. 


have told thoſe powers they had no 
right to enter France. Had this 
been done, the Engliſh mult have 
acquired ſuch an influence in the 
councils of that nation, as would 
have completely prevented any at- 
tack upon Holland. 

When the nation was about to 
enter on a war, it ought ,alſo to 
conſider well, whether the miniſters 
who were to conduct it were ſuch 
as were likely to conduct it to the 
advantage of the country. That 
the — miniſters were of that 
deſcription, no perſon would con- 
tend who recollected their conduct 
in the buſineſs of Spain and cf Ruſ- 
ſia, There was another very ma- 
terial conſideration, whether we 
could truſt our allies ? The retreat 
of the duke of Brunſwick was cer- 
tainly a very myſterious &vent ; and 
there were perions who Tonſidered 
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that retreat, not as the eſſect of 
neceſſity, but of agreement. On 
the continuance, therefore, of that 
prince's loftility to France, or 
of his hearty co-operation with 
England, very little rcliance could 
be placed. Bid the caſe ſtand bet- 
ter with the emperor? It was ge- 
nerally underſtood that jealouſies, 
doubts, and mutual diſtruſts exiſted 
between him and the king of Pruſ- 
ſia; and there were reaſons oy he 


might not be extremely well affect- 


ed towards England itſelf. Holland 
was to be the oſtenſible cauſe of the 
war; and yet it was well known 


that in that country there exilted & 


very conſiderable party inimical to 
the ſtadtholder, and conſequently 
not very 3 to thoſe powers 
by whom alone he was ſupported. 
Mr. Fox in concluſion took a 
view of the internal ſtate of the Bri- 
tiſh dominions, and inſiſted, that if 
there was a diſcontented party, in 
the nation, a war was the onl 
means of rendering them weifel, 
by increaſing the public burthens, 
and conſequently adding weight to 
the principal cauſe of complaint. 
He wiſhed, therefore, that war 
ſhonld be avoided, if poſſible ; that 
negotiation ſhould precede hofti- 
lity. He was fully aware of the 
arrogant notions of miniſters, who 


perhaps might affect to diſdain to 


receive an envoy from the French 


republic ; but, if this was the caſe, 
he wiſhed miniſters fairly to avow 
it, “that the people of England 
might ſee that their blood and trea- 
ſure were to be ſacrificed to a mere 
punctilio.“ Gentlemen ſhould re- 
et, that it was once faſhionable 
to talk of a vagrant congrels,” of 
* one Hancock” and © one A- 
dams” and “ä their crew.“ — But 
the folly of this language had been 

ſufficiently proved. 
He then moved an amendment 
to the addreſs—“ beſeeching his 
| majeſty 
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majeſty to employ every means 

1 — for the 
rpofe of preventing a war with 
rance.“ 

The motion was ſeconded by 
Mr. Sheridan. He ſaid, he did it 
with a view to preſerve peace if 
poſſible, and avoid a war, He 
wiſhed that the people of England 
ſhould ſee that nothing had been 
omitted to preſerve them from the 
calamities of a war. He feared that 
miniſters did not act on this occa- 
ſion without reſerve ; what made 
him fear this was the following 
paſſage in the king's ſpeech— 
« and it is a great conſolation to 
me, to reflect that you will find 
ample reſources for effectually de- 
fraying the expence of a vigorous 
preparation, from the exceſs of the 
actual revenue beyond the ordinar 
expenditure.*”* Mr. Sheridan ſaid, 
« he knew there was no ſuch ex- 
ceſs;ꝰ and therefore he feared that 
this was only a gentle way of break- 
ing to the people the demands 
which would follow for ample ſup- 
plies. 

Mr. Burke oppoſed the motion 
in his uſual ſtrain. Suppoſing the 
policy of a negotiation, he aſked, 
if it was probable that France 
would come to any reaſonable terms 


with us? Their abominable go- 


vernment had not Yet been recog- 
nized by any other power—and 
what was the peculiar time when 
we were to ſend an ambaſſador to 
them? At the very moment, per- 
haps, when the mercileſs ſavages 
had their hands red with the blood 
ef their ſovereign ; thus giving a 
currency to the crime of regicide, 
and affording a prelude to the mur- 
der of our own — 

The orator next proceeded to 
notice the extravagance of Ana- 
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charfis Cloots, in vans to em- 
brace China, ebec, Bulam, in 
ſhort all the As, in the confra- 
ternity of France, which he ſaid 
was not peculiar to him, but was 
alſo entertained by all the mem- 
bers of the aſſembly. This Cloots, 
he added, “ was an old acquaitit- 
ance and correſpondent of his (Mr. 
Burke's), deing. very reſpectably in- 
troduced to him, and had no ſmall 
ſhare in producing the French re- 
volution.“ 

The republic of France was ſui 
generis, and bore no analogy to any 
other that ever exiſted in the world; 
and this was a reaſon why we 
ſhould not acknowledge it. He 
knew of nothing to which thi 
ſtrange republic could be com 9 
but the ſyſtem of Mahomet, who 
with the — in one hand, and a 
ſword in the other, held out the 
former to the acceptance of man- 
kind, which tlie latter compelled 
them to adopt as their creed. He 
by no means wiſhed to hurry the 
nation into a war, He wanted to 
make the people ſee, that Francs 
had really delared war againft 
them, and that the =o urn might 
be conſidered as adually 3 in 
it; ſince France had paſſed a vari- 
ety of decrees, every one of which 
might fairly be conſidered as a de- 
claration of war againſt every go- 
vernment*,” He entreated gen- 
tlemen to take warning by the fate 
of the duke de la Rochefoucault. 
That nobleman of ancient lineage 
and princely fortune, who was 
adorned with every virtue, was ſe- 
duced by the arts of Condorcet to 
countenance the revolution, He 
was veſted with a high office under 
the new conſtitution, and becauſe 
he was not inclined to go all the 
lengths of wicked men, he was 


f this is a fair repreſentation of the Hibernian orator's diſcourſe, which we have copied 
from the parliamentary debates, we mutt leave it to our readers to make out the ſaxity 


and conſiſtency of theſe two laſt ſentences. 


obliged 
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obliged to fly for his life ; he was 
purſued, and in the midſt of his 
own tenants, who had experienced 
the bounty and*munificence,of his 
family, was forced from his car- 
riage, from between his mother 
and his wife, and in their preſence 
iuhumanly butchered,” 

Mr. Burke concluded by ſome 
reflections on the catholics of Ire- 
land, and by enforcing their claim 
to the right of ſuffrage. 

Mr. Yorke entered into a furious 
and abuſive invective againſt oppo- 


ſition; on which he was anſwered 


by Mr. Adam, who proceeded to 


ſome which gave him conſolation. 
Among thele he accounted the 
manly and glorious ſtand made by 
Mr. Fox againſt the torrent of ex- 
aggerated alarm; and the univer- 
ſal expreſſion of attachment to the 
conſtitution, which * proved the 
total falſehood of actual inſurrec- 
tion. 

In concluſion Mr. Adam reverted 
to the particular queſtion of ne- 


gotiation.—Mr. Burke had aſked, 


what hopes there were of ſucceſs, 
This, he ſaid, he nor no man could 
tell; but it could as little be faid 
that there were none. That if it 


expoſe with conſiderable ability the © did not ſecure our ſucceſs in nego- 


new and dangerous doctrine incul- 
cated by Mr. Burke—* That ſen- 
timent and paſſion, not ſafety and 
ſecurity, were to operate in nati- 
onal intercourſe.“ Fe ſaid, it was 
the duty of all the governing pow- 
ers to. uſe every means to avert the 
calamities of war; and above all, 
never to allow taſte or paſſion to in- 
terfere with that important princi- 
ple of public ſafety, Upon this 
principle all wiſe nations had ated 
at all times. During the conteſt of 
the red and white roſes, the king 
de fafo in this country had been 
treated with as well as the king 


de jure; the Netherlands, when 


they threw off the yoke of Spain— 
the Seven United Provinces—Crom- 
well— bad all been treated with. 
Why? Becauſe that aſſemblage of 
men called the nation, whoever or 
whatever adminiſtered their affairs, 
became formidable to neighbouring 
nations; and therefore the de fad 
governors were acknowledged, ne- 


gotiations entered into, and wars 


averted, by the wiſe policy of con- 
fidering the ſafety of the ſtate as 
the ſupreme law ; not the paſſion, 
or violence, or indignation which 
might actuate individuals. 

r. Adam faid, that amidſt all 
the momentous and alarming cir- 
gumſtances of the ama there were 


tiation, it would ſecure it in war ; 
it would unite every hand and eve- 
ry heart in that till ſerious but in- 
evitable calamity. Fe 

Mr. Dundas defended admini- 
ſtration for not having mediated on 
the invaſion of France by Auſtria 
and Pruſſia, He admitted that the 
ſucceſſes of the French had been in- 
credibly great and unaccountable. 
He contended, that the amendment 
propoſed went to throw us at the 
feet and mercy of France, In a 
negotiation, he ſaid, France and 
England would not meet on equal 
terms ; for the former would be at 
liberty to approve or reject, and 
the latter would be tied down by a 
reſolution of the houſe to nego- 
tiate. He noticed the emptineſs of 
Dumourier's cheſt, and the ex- 


pences daily increafing ; comparin 


them with the ſituation of this 
country, and pronouncing confi» 
dently, that the war mult be /uc- 
ceſsful and glorious if we were com- 

pelled to enter into it, 
To Mr. Powys, negotiation with 
France appeared impoſlible—To 
whom was an ambaſſador. to be 
ſent ? If he had his wiſh, he would 
draw a line round France, to pre- 
vent the ſpreading of her infection, 
but he would not meddle with her. 
Mr. Wilberforce roſe, he faid, 
merely 
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for the purpoſe of prevent - 
jng his motives being miſtaken in 
the vote he. ſhauld giye agaiuſt the 
amendment; and he 24 it the 
more. neceſſary, on account of the 
Janguage which was held by many 
of the gentlemeu with whom he 
mould concur in the diviſion. Gen- 
tlemen had talked as if it behoved all 
who wiſhed for peace to vote for 
the amendment. He for his part 
ſhould vote againſt it, not as be- 
ing determined for war, but be- 
cauſe he believed the amendment 
would by no means tend to peace. 
He frankly declared, that as, at all 
times, war ought to be deprecated 
as the greateſt of human evils, ſo 
there never was a period when 
it appeared more ichn to be inju · 
rious to this country than the pre- 
ſent. He could not feel the * 
of the argument for war, from 
what had been n conceru- 
ing the diſtreſſed ſtate of France, 
and the flouriſhing {tate of Great 
Britain, He preferred to the a- 
mendment the at e of the ad- 
dreſs, which plainly . that 
the houſe of commons approved of 
the neutrality his majeſty's mini- 
ſters had hitherto obſerved, and of 
their determination to avoid a war 
if poſſible; and this he hoped 
would be the conduct of admini- 
ſtration. * 

The amendment was negatived 
without a diviſion. 

Mr. Fox was not diſcouraged by 
the reception which his propoſed 
amendment had experienced, but 
determined to make one effort 
more, if poſſible to preſerve to his 
country the ineſtimable bleſſing of 
peace. On the 15th therefore he 
[roſe to move, © that a miniſter be 
ſent to Paris to treat with thoſe 
. perſons who exerciſe proviſionally 
the executive government of France, 
touching ſuch points as may be in 
giſcuſſion between his majeity and 


tion.” | 
In ſupport of his propoſal Mr, 
Fox ſtated, that he rad. — it to im- 
ply no approbation of the coudu& 
of the exiſting French government. 
He meant, fimply to — "2y and 
to record it as his opinion, that it 
was the true policy of every nation 
to treat with the exiſting govern · 
ment of every other nation with 
your it had relative intereſts, 
without inquiring or regardin 
how that ke. Os — 
tuted, or . what means thoſe 
who exerciſed it came into power. 
This was not only true policy, but 
frequently the practice. If we ob- 
jected to the exiſting government 
of France, we had as ſtrong objec- 
tions to the exiſting government of 
Algiers; and yet at Algiers we had 
a conſul. If we abhorred the 
crimes committed in France, we 
equally abhorred the crimes com- 
mitted at Morocco; and yet to the 
court of Moracco we ſent a conſul 
almoſt immediately after the com- 
miſſion of crimes at which huma- 
nity ſhuddered. From his motion 
then no opinion was implied but 
what he had ſtated. It would 
have been better if what he pro- 
poſed had been done ſooner, but 
this was not imputable to him, 
The earlieſt period was now the 
beſt, and this was the earlieſt op- 

rtunity that the _— of par- 
iament afforded him, It would 
have been ſtill better, if our mi- 
niſter had not been recalled from 
Paris, but continued there as the 
ambaſſadors of other neutral powers 
had done. 

Lord Sheffield roſe in much real 
or affected warmth, and in a ſpeech 


which almoſt entirely conſiſted of 


a repetition -of the words cut- 


throats, robbers, banditti, vileſt 


dregs, and other equally _— 
epithets thrown together without 


— 
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much of lueid order or connection, 
ſeemed to reprobate Mr. Fox's 
propoſal. He, however, told the 
miniſters, that inſtead of their un- 
juſtifiable interpretation of the word 
inſurrection, they would have done 
much better, if they had acknow- 
ledged, that in conſequence of 
ſome uncommon danger that im- 
pended, they had for the public 
good laid themſelves under a ne- 
ceſſity of applying to the legiſla- 
ture for indemnity. 

Mr. Taylor juſliſied the charac- 
ter of Mr. Fox, as the ſteadfaſt 
friend of the conſtitution ; this Mr. 
Taylor aſſigued as his reaſon for 


| 7 in general the meaſures 


that t ſtateſman, and parti- 
cularly Ta the preſent 9 
when he was endeavouring to avert 
from his country the calamities of 
war, and elpecially a war that ſeem- 
ed to be entered into for no — 
purpoſe. He obſerved, that if we 
did not negotiate now, we might 
wiſh to do it when it would not 
be in our power, The ſenſe of the 
country had prevented the Ruſſian 
war; and though it was ſaid that 
the ſenſe of the country would be 
with a French war, yet it muſt be 


remembered that the fame was ſaid 


of the American war, and yet in 
the end we were obliged to acknow- 
ledge their independence, 

r. Grey alſo defended Mr. 
Fox and his friends from the inju- 
rious inſinuation, that they wiſhed 
to excite diſcontent or 1nfurrec- 
tion. If the conduct of any ſet of 
men, he ſaid, was calculated to ex- 
cite inſurrection, it was that of his 
majelty*s miniſters ; who by pro- 
clamations calumniating whole de- 
ſcriptions of men as ſeditious, and 
announcing inſurrections that never 
£xiſted, filled the minds of the peo- 


ple with falſe alarms, and taught 
| * Jordan's Debates, vol, i, p. 797 Lo. 
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right honourable gentleman 
Burke), that to treqt with men 


can · be worth ſuch a price. 


every man'to diſtruſt, if not to hate 
his neiglibour. On the queſtion 
before the houſe, it had been aſk- 
ed (by lord Sheffield) if Great Bri- 
tam was to ſneak and crouch to 
France “ No, (continued Mr. G.) 
neither thts nor crouch, but ne- 

tiate like a great and high-ſpt 
Dr nation ; and if redrefs 2 


refuſed of any injury offered, then 


denonnce war. We are aſked again, 
would we treat now under all the 
circumſtances we know to be ex- 
iſting ? I ſay, Yes, certainly; for 
though I admit that the time is 
not the moſt favourable, the fault 
1s not with us but with miniſters, 
who let the favourable opportunity 
paſs away, and by their ſupine ne- 
gle& loſt an occaſion of preventing 
many of the critnes committed in 
France, and perhaps of averting 


that act of injuſtice and A1 


(the execution of the king) wh 

we now at this moment fear is 

committing. We are told by a 
(Mr. | 


ſtained with ſo many crimes as the 
preſent rulers of France would be 
diſgraceful. Let, ſays he, the pre- 
ſent guilty men paſs away, and in 
the mean time let ns fight a little. - 
What diſgrace is -to be avoided, 
or honour to be acquired, by fight- 
ing firſt, to treat afterwards, which 
we know we muſt at laſt, I do not 
comprehend, nor how the 2 
a 
war the moſt dangerous ever under- 
taken is to be avoided, we muſt 
treat now ; and I ſupport the motion 
as the only means left of averting ſo 
great a calamity, We are not here 
to be hurried away by our feelings, 
and our indignation againſt the per- 
rators of the crimes committed iu 
rance. We are to decide on natu- 


ral policy, not perſonal feeling“.“ 
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The honourable Frederick North 
was. again(t 8 « 
 precogative, à cated. 
—ů France. n the 
latter point, however, Mr. Fox in- 
terpoſed to ſet him right, by ob- 
ſerving, that nothing in his motion 
went. to forming an alliance with 
France. | . 
Colonel Tarleton enlarged upon 
the extent of our commerce, aud 
the danger to which. it would neceſ- 
farily be expoſed in caſe of a war; 
from which he foreſaw much. evil, 
and nothing to be gained. He was 
convinced that this country ought 
rather to negotiate than go to war; 
for whatever our fihances gh be 
at preſent, there was no calculating 
how or when a-war with France 
might end; and it could not be 
protracted without layiug addi - 
tional butthens on the people. 
Ide motion was firenuouſly op- 
ed by Mr. Jenkinſon. He en- 
ged on the flouriſhing ſtate of 
our knances, and ſaid he could 
ſhew. fromauthority that the French 
had- expended 19 millions in three 
months. ' He,ſpoke of the diſpute 
in 175), and aſſerted “ that this 


time of the two for going to war 
with France.“ He believed that 
there was a diſaſfected party. id this 
ebuntry, but he thought it. was a 
ſmall party, and would ſoon 

be diſcovered by their treaſonable 
por ices. He argued that the am- 
itian of the French nation was 
dailyi /increaling, and the ambition 
of a/ nation was worſe than that of 
a king. In ſuppoft oſ this opi- 
nion he mentioned various inſtances 
which kave already been adverted 
to. He reprobated the dectee of 
the convention to open the Scheldt; 
and if the French were to force the 
opening of it, he was of opinion we 
ought to go to war. He aſſerted 
the propriety of recalling lord 


Gower at the time he was recall, 
ed. He ſaid, that toſend anyper 

to negotiate with them at preſen 
would be betraying fear on aur 
part, and diſgracefu in every view 
and 5 2 oP 1 we 2 
offend thoſe qvho were to be gur 
Tie 1 
ror. If we are to determine t 
Holland is no ground for quarrel, 
will not the king of Pruſſia think 
himſelf relieved from his treaty to 
protect Holland? and where are 
the Dutch to find means af defence 
againſt any attack that may be 
made on them? He -afſertea. that 
the houſe ought, not to interfere 
with the preragatize of the cro 
by offering advice; 'and 9 
by an invective againſt; the French, 
a panegyric upon Mr. Wiadbam, 
and calling upon all the, vic and 


able men of, all parties 30 vote a- 


gainſt the motion. 
Mr. Frangis ſupported the mo- 
tion of Mr. Fox —“ I muſt begin,” 
ſaid) he, “with remonſtræting and 
protelting againſt the dylan tone 
with which this debate hug beea 
and is conducted. We are, jon 

Ive allen 


pretend to be, a deliberati 
was. far the mgſt favourable . 


y. We are debatin mA 

ject of the moſt — ce nel fe 
rious, the moſt ſolemn. delibera- 
tion; that is, whether this nation 
ſhall, or ſhall not, be expaſed to 
the hazards, and fot — in the 
calamities of war. But ia what 
manner has this awful queſtion been 


agitated? Ja;it. by appeals to our 
underſtanding}? No, fir, the un- 
derſtanding has neyer once been 
.appealed to. It. is by exciting our 
paſſions, it is by agitating our feel- 


ings, and by preſenting perpetu- 
ally to our imagination, ſcenes 0 


horror —theſe are the means, and 
the ouly means, which gentlemen 
have taken to enlighten and to direct 


our judgment. I confeſs their end 
is anſwertd. The effect does cer- 
4 . tainly 
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tainly correſpond with the cauſe. 
The houſe naturally catches the 
fame, partakes in the furious paſ- 
fiohs of the perſons who addreſs 


them; and inſtead of diſcuſſing the 


great queſtion of war and peace, 
with temper, with a cool and care- 
fulconſiderationof arguments, with- 


out which there can be no wiſdom 


either in the debate or in the deci- 
fron ;—inſtead of this, they in fact 
deprive themſelves of all capacity to 
— of all faculty of judging; 
they liſten with rapture to mere 
invectives, and echo them back 
again with ſhouts, with cries, and 
with clamours, renouncing and pro- 
ſeribing all liberty of opinion, all 
freedom of debate. Is this, con- 
tinued Mr. Francis, a Britiſh houſe 
of commons; or am I ſuddenly 
tranſplanted, by ſome enchantment, 
Into'that convention, againſt which 
the perpetual theme of reproach is, 
that they deliberate in paſſion, and 
reſolve — 11. 
Mr. Francis proceeded to ſhew 
that the houſe was inconſiſtent 
with itſelf, if, while it thanked his 


majeſty-for having preſerved a neu- 
— it neglected to take the 


Lr ſteps for a ny, de, tran- 
-quillity of the country. He noticed 
à conceſſion of Mr, Jenkinſon, that 
in this war there wat little: to be 


| Far and a great deal to be 19%; 


ut, ſaid Mr. Francis, “I go much 


Further: I fay and affirm, that in- 


this war there is nothing to be 
gained, and every thing to'be loſt. 
The great parties, which have en- 
gaged in it already, are all of them 
"diſgraced, - if not ruined by it. 
Will it mend the matter to add our 


diſgrace and ruin to theirs?” He 


noticed what had been urged, that 
we were engaged by treaties 


« But,” Mr. Francis replied; “do 


thoſe treaties forbid all preliminary 
* Jordan's Debates, vol. i. p. 84. 


negotiation 7 and if they did, i. aby 
nation bound to its own deſtruc- 
tion? Are treaties ever executed, 
are they eber regatded when they 
manifeſtly lead to that iſſue ?? Mr. 
Francis concluded by ſhewing that 
there was more probability of ſuc- 
ceſs in negotiation, than of ultimate 
ſucceſs in the war, 041 
Mr. Erſkine in a molt eloquent 
ſpeech took à view of the whole 
queſtion as it had been previouſly 
agitated. Among many forcible 
arguments he obſerved, that therea- 
ſon which now prevented us from 
ſending an ambaſſador to- France, 
might equally operate to preyent 
our bringing the war, when we 
thought it neceſſary, to a tetmina« 
tion. But he was told, we are 
in a ſituation much more converi- 
ent to go to war with France than 
on any former occaſion.” Upon 
the ſpirit of the country he had a 
firm reliance; but the more we 
know of the courage and ſpirit of 
the people, the more we ought to 
endeavour to ſpare their efforts.” It 
was not poſſible to benefit by war, 
it was the ſcourge of the human 
race. Mr. Erſkine then read a 
beautiful and unanſwerable quota- 
tion from Doctor Johnfon's Faulk 
land's Iſlands, defcriptive of the 
miſeries and diſadvantages of war. 
Mr. Erſkine next- adverted to 
what had been alleged in the 
ſpeech and echoed in thevaddreſs, 
that the ſurplus, as it was called, 
would be ſufficient to carry on the 
war without a freſh impofitipn of 
taxes, and that too at a time when 
we were hardly able to make. the 


revenue meet the various claims 


upon it. What ſort of war, he 
aſked, was it to — was thus 
to be ſupported? and againſt a peo- 
ple who had been deſcribed (though 


he did not join in the deſcription) 
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ns having become ſay ond 
all — who have 2 2 of 
juſtice or humanity, and are aim- 
ing at univerſal dominion! Mr. 
Erſkine here entered into a ſpirited 
eulogium on Mr, Fox, whom he 
deſcribed as © formed by provi- 
dence. to guard, to invigorate, to 
ſave from ruin our conſtitution, and 
to remedy the vices of the times.“ 
He obſerved, it had of late become a 
prerogative to treat gentlemen ra- 
ther as conſpirators, than as mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons, if, 
ſpeaking of the French, they did 
not call againſt them; they were 
placed in the ſituation of a crimi- 
nal who had to anſwer for an of- 
fence, rather than deliver an opi- 
nion. In concluſion he aſked, when 
the war was to terminate, that 1s, at 
what point ? for there was nothing 
ſpecified in that reſpect; and if no 
limitation could be given, thoſe 
who voted for the war, voted for 
that to which there was no termi- 
nation. 

The Maſter of the Rolls aſked, if 
Mr. Fex or any other gentleman 
would go as ambaſſador to France? 

Mr, Windham paid many com- 
pliments to the ability and integri- 
ty of Mr, Fox; and, _—_— he dif- 
fered from him on the preſent queſ- 
tion, ſaid, he was confident there. 
was at bottom no difference in prin- 
ciple between them. To ſend a 
miniſter to France, he ſaid, would 
wound the feelings and the intereſts 
of every other European court, and 
by alienating them from us would, 
in caſe we were to go to war after 
all, rebound upon ourſelves, If the 
fatal neceſſity ſhould ever come of 
acknowledging the French repub- 
lic on its preſent principles, what 
worſe could we do at laſt, than by 
the motion it was propoſed to do 
now? Time alone made great 
changes both in men and circum- 


ſtances ; and it did not follow, that 


* 


if we muſt negotiate at a future pe- 
riod, we muſt do ſo with the ſame 
men, and in the ſame ſtate of 


things. 

N. Whitbread in reply obſerved, 
that Mr. Windham in ſubſtance had 
ſaid, that although it would be a de- 

tion to us at preſent to 

tiate with the French, yet the time 
might come when neceſſity might 
compel us. What then,” faid 
Mr. Whitbread, “ do we ſay to the 
French by this ?—You are a parcel 
of aſſaſſins ; but if you aſſaſſins com- 
pel us, we mult negotiate with 
you.” Thus our confeſſing that 
we negotiated by neceſſity, would, 
according to the diſpoſition we 
were pleaſed to aſeribe to the 
French, juſtify any act on their 
rt: ad in all the points in which 

e could view the obſervation, 
that we would not treat with the 
French till neceſſity compelled us, 
it appeared to him the moſt'futile. 
he had ever heard. Another aſſer- 
tion had been made; which he did 
not believe to be true, and that was, 
that the French republic had not 
been acknowledged any where. It 
had been aſked, who would go as am- 
baſſador to France? He believed no 
man, who had any regard for the in- 
tereſt of his country, would refuſe to 
go. There were ambaſſadors from 
many parts of Europe now at Paris. 
The oſtenſible cauſe of the war, Mr. 


Whitbread obſerved, was the ex- 


cluſive navigation of the Scheldt : 
what objection then, he aſked, 
could we have to a negotiation as 
allies of the Dutch, when they had 
actually opened a negotiation for 
themſelves ? But it was ſaid, that if 
we agreed to a negotiation, we 
ſhould not know with whom we 
were to negotiate; but then we 
knew with whom we were going to 
war, But we were told that this 
interfered with the executive go- 


-vernment of the nation; then the 


queſtion 
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queſtion was reduced to this—- 


Has or has not the houſe of 
commons a right to adviſe the 
crown?“ and could there be two 
opinions upon that queſtion ? 

Mr. Whitbread concluded by 
ſome ſarcaſtical obſervations on the 
alarms of riots which had been cre- 
ated, and remarked, that there had 
been only one ſerious riot, and that 
was at Mancheſter; the cry was 
there church and ling, and the mob 
was a loyal mob. He deſcribed 
Mr. Fox as interpoſing his tran- 
ſcendant abilities between the two 
extremes of obſtinacy and preju- 
dice on the one hand, and unprin- 
cipled licentiouſneſs on the other ; 
and ſaid that, while he was the 
leader, de bs non deſperandum. 

Sir L. A. Grant hoped that 
Great Britain would never act in ſo 
mean a manner as that preſcribed by 
the preſent motion, He aſſerted 
farther, that the affairs of govern- 
ment could not be at all carried on, 
if the buſineſs of making war was 
to beat all regulated by the people. 

Mr. Burke began by an invective 
againſt Mr. Erſkine, and an eulo- 
gium on himſelf. 4 He never had, 
either for himſelf, or any part of 
his family, directly or indirectly, 
received any fee or reward of any 
perſon whomſocver. He had no- 
thing on that account, nor had any 
body for him any, either in rever- 


\ ion, remainder, or expe&ancy.” 


He obſerved, that if an ambaſſador 
was ſent from the king he would 
be diſregarded ; and as there was 
already an ambaſſador there for 
the people of England (Mr. Froſt), 
he would precede the king's am- 
baſſagor on the principles of the 
rights of man. Mr. Burke paſſed 
from thisto, bis favourite topics, the 
maſſacres of France, and Thomas 
Paine. He ſaid, © there never was 
a war better. fayuded on the prin- 


-6iples of jultice and freedom than 


this, which he repeatedly declared 
not to be a meaſure in debate, but 
decided; for that we were aQually 
at war with France already.” 

Mr. Courtenay remarked, that 
there were three propoſitions main- 
tained by certain gentlemen : 1ſt, 
That we were now actually at war 
ad, If an ambaſſador was ſent, it 
would be a degradation to us— 3d, 
That it was the duty of all Europe 
to join to exterminate the whole of 
the French people. The reaſon of 
ſending an ambaſſador to France, 
he ſaid, was to know whether the 
executive government of that coun- 
try would treat with the executive 
government of this; and whether 
all that had been repreſented in the 
public papers, as their decrees, &c. 
was at all events to be carried into 
execution. And what difficulty or 
degradation was there in this ? The 
other propoſitions were too ridicu- 
lous to admit of a comment. 

Mr. Sheridan faid, that never 
ſince he had fat in parliament had 
he heard a queltion ſo perverſely 
argued, or the mover ſo unjuſtly 
treated. He obſerved, that all the 
paſſions had been called in ſupport 
of a propoſition which could not be 
ſupported by reaſon or argument. 
Even the pride of Engliſhmen had 


been falſely appealed to by a learn- 
ed member (fir A, Grant), who had 


repreſented the negotiation as a pe- 
tition to the French for mercy and 
forbearance. Did we, Mr. Sheri- 
dan aſked, petition Spain in the 


affair of Nootka Sound ? Did we 


petition the court of France in 
1787 with reſpe& to Holland ? Or 
did the learned gentleman believe 


that there was ſomething ſo pecu- 


liarly meek, pliant and condeſcend- 
ing in the character of the firſt 
miniſter, that it was quite impoſſi- 
ble for him to aſſume a lofty tone 
or a haughty air for any purpoſe? 
Mr. Sheridan proceeded to no 
tice 
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tice what had been ſaid on the fide 
of miniſtry againſt the propoſal of 
Mr. Fox, viz. that ave were a,,, 
in a ſlate of war already. To this 
he replied, that he could not believe 
the aſſertion z for when he looked 
into his majeſty's ſpeech, he there 
found a hope expreſſed, that we 
ſhould be able to preſcrve peace: a 
hope which would be futile and de- 
lulloe, if peace was actually fled. 
It had been aſked on the ſame ſide, 
of what uſe negotiation could be in 
the preſent polture of affairs? Of 
none, certainly, if indeed we were 
in a ſtate of actual hoſtility ; but if 
otherwiſe, as he had a right to 
hope, he would tell them, tbat on 
the 14th of laſt month we had 
made public at the Hague. qr de- 
termination to ſupport our good 
friends and allies the Dutch, which 
was two days before the French 
had paſſed any decree relative to 
opening the Scheldt. 

He next adverted to the opinion 
of Mr. Windham, “ that if ever 
we negotiated with France, it 
ſhould be a matter of neceſſity, not 
of ehoice,” This Mr. Sheridan 
held up in a moſt ridiculous point 
of view. It was admitted, thgt 
ſome time or other we mult treat ; 
for eteraal war, or the extirpation 
of the nation, was not yet avowed 
by any one. Neceſſity, then, was 
to be looked to; and whence was 
that neceſſity to ariſe—from defeat, 
from diſcomfiture, from ſhame and 
diſgrace ? Happy dignified oppor- 
wanty to treat, — we ſh6uld be 
completely at their mercy ! Un- 
queſtionably we ſhoald then be juſ- 
tified, and certainly we ſhould be 
undone. 

But the right honourable — 

n 


man argued, as if this caſe of neceſ- 


ſity through defeat could alone 
juſtify us in negotiating. But did 

e not perceive that an equal ne- 
ceſſity might ariſe ſrom our ſucceſs? 
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We went to war for a ſpecific ob- 


jet—the miniſter avowed and ex- 


plained that object. Admit, then, 
that we were victorious, and ob- 
tained it—is not the war to ceaſe 
when the object is obtained? and 
if to ceaſe, how but by ſome inter- 
courſe or agreement of ſome kind 
or other ? 12 

We were told, Mr. Sheridan ad- 
ded, that we were not to offend the 
allied powers, with whom we were 
afterwards to co-operate. Were we 
then to make a common cauſe in 
the principles, and for the purpoſes 
for which theſe deſpots aflociated ? 
Were tht: free and generous people 
of England ready to ſubſcribe to 
the duke of Brunſwick's maniſeſto, 
that hateful outrage on the rights 
and feelings of human nature; that 
wretched tiſſue of impotent pride, 
folly, and inhumanity ; that pro- 


clamation which had ſteeled the 


heart and maddened the brain of 
all France? An attempt had been 
made to defend this performance; 
but how? by holding it forth as a 
palpable falſehood, which profeſſed 
what was never intended! For his 
part, however the duke of Brunſ- 
wick might chooſe to ſay and unſay, 
ane caſe was alone ſufficient to con- 
vince him as tv the ſpirit and prin- 
ciples of the league: the brutal 
treatment, which the gallant La 
Fayette had. experienced, ſuffi- 
ciently ſhewed how they would 
have treated others whom they 
might well conſider as entitled to 
tenfold enmity. 

Mr. Sheridan proceeded to repro- 
bate the idea of Great Britain en- 
gaging in the war on the principles 
of the alliance, and yet how diffi- 
cult was it to co-operate in their 
efforts, and yet diſconne&t their 
motives and their ends! This was 
a ſerious queſtion for parliament, 
The queltion was not merely, whe- 
ther we ſhould go to war or not? 

D but 
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but on what principle, to what end, 
and pledged to what confederacy, 
ſhould we go to war? For his part, 
he could never conſent that one 
Engliſh guinea ſhould be ſpent, or 
one drop of Engliſh blood be ihed, 
to reſtore the ancient deſpotiſm of 
France, the bittereſt foe that Eng- 
land ever knew. 

He warned the houſe againſt the 
folly of indulging that ridiculous 
declamation, which exchaimed a- 
gainſt the meanne/s of holding an 
intercourſe or negotiation with 
France. His majeſty, in his ſpeech, 
had encouraged us to hope, that, 
not wit hſtanding the armament, he 
might yet procure for us the bleſſ- 
ings of peace, But how was this 
to be achieved? Diſputes and 
cauſe of complaint exiſting, with- 
out ſome ſort of communication it 
was impoſſible peaceably to termi- 
nate them. Was there any ſort of 
dumb crambo, by which the parties 
might come to underſtand each 
other, and yet the form of nego- 
tiation be ſlipt from, and the dig- 
nity of Great Britain be preſerved ? 
An honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Burke) had ſpoken much againſt 
invading the king's prerogative, by 
adviſing his majeſty with reſpect to 
making war or peace; and yet he 
had been the ſirſt to uſurp that pre- 
rogative, by declaring, in expreſs 
contradiction to the Elog's decla- 
ration, ** that we were actually at 
war.” Notwithſtanding all, how- 
ever, that had been ſo pompouſly 
urged concerning the dignity of 
Great Britain, Mz. Sheridan aſſert- 
ed, that Mr. Pitt had actually treat- 
ed, and was then treating, not only 
indirectly through Holland, but di- 
realy with agents of the executive 
council of France. 

With reſpect to the ſneer of an 
honourable gentleman, who had 
alked, whether or not Mr. Fon 
would wiſh to be the amballader to 
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France, Mr. Sheridan declared, 
that, from the beginning, he had 
been of opinion, that if there had 
been a flateſman-like adminiſtration, 
they would have confidered the poſt 
of miniſter at Paris as the ſituation 
which demanded the firſt and ableſt 
talents of the country. Happy, 
he believed, it would have been for, 
both countries, if ſuch had been 
the opinion of this government; 
and highly as he valued his honour- 
able friend, unparalleled as he 
thought his talents, he ſhould not 


have heſitated to declare, that as 


miniſter at Paris, there was ſcope 
and intereſt for the greateſt mind 
that ever warmed a human boſom. 
The French had been uniformly 
partial and even prejudiced in favour 
of the Engliſh, . What manly ſenſe, 
what vigorous intelle&, what gene- 
rous feelings communicating with 
them, might have done, and above 
all, what fair truth and plain deal- 
ing might have effected, he believed 
it was not eaſy,» calculate; but 
the with-holung all theſe from that 
nation, in our“ hollow neutrality,” 
he was ſure was an error which 
would be for ever to be lamented. 

Mr. Dundas, in reply to Mr. 
Sher:dan, adverted ro the reception 
which the French had given to the 
delegatcs from the conſtitutional 
ſociety ; which he ſeemed to think 
a juſtifiable cauſe for our declaring 
war againſt them, 

Mr, Fox alſo replied to ſome 
points which had been brought into 
debate. He ſaid, the chief point 
maintained by him in making the 
preſent motion, was not that the 
people are always to be conſulted 
ou the expediency of going to war, 
but that, on all occaſions, they 
ought to be truly informed what the 


fubjet of the war is. If his motion 


was not adopted, and war ſhould 
cuſug, he feared there would be 
much doubt about what is the true 

| cauſe ; 
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cauſe ; and that ſome would think 


we were lighting for one thing, and 
ſome for another. He ſaid, when-- 


ever we treated, and at ſome time 


or other we muſt treat, it muſt be 


with the exiſting power, whatever 
it is; and if miniſters now refuſed 
to do what muſt be done at ſome 
time, they gave away the opportu- 


nity of ſaving Holland from a war, 


of preſerving to her the monopoly 
of the Scheldt, and of obtaining 
the revocation of the obnoxious de- 
tree, He concluded by ſaying, that 


in ſubmitting this motion to parlia- 


ment, he could have no other mo- 
tive than that of public duty : he 
had not made it for popularity, for 
he knew he was extremely unpo- 
pular. He had made it, that the 
* of England, by whom his 

ouſe might be ſerved like Mr. 
Walker's, or Dr. Prieſtley's, might 
ſee what meaſure he conceived 
ought to have been adopted, and 
. what was alone conducive to their 
real intereſts. 

The motion was negatived with- 
out a diviſion. 

On theſe debates but few remarks 
are neceſſary. It is neither our duty 
nor our 3 to criminate mi- 
niſters; and even where they have 
acted apparently wrong, we are diſ- 
poſed in charity to attribute it ra- 
ther to an error of judgment, than 
to a defect of principle or integri- 
ty. Reflecting men will, however, 
ſee much in theſe debates, which 
may ſerve to explain the ſucceeding 
tranſa&tions of adminiſtration. 

To thoſe who are diſpoſed ta reſt 
the grounds of the hoſtilities, in 
which we are unhappily engaged, 
upon the French declaration of war, 
which took place almoit two months 
afterwards, theſe debates will ſug- 
geſt ſome reflections ; and, we ap- 
prehend, will leave at leaſt a doubt 
upon their minds, whether, if no 


ſuch declaration had taken place, it 


was the full and decided intention 
of the Britiſh miniſtry to preſerve a 
ſtrict neutrality. .- 
Before any decree had been- 
paſſed, or any deſyyn manifeſted by 


the French convention of invading 


Holland, our miniſter at the Hague 


had declared the intention of Great 
Britain to ſupport our allies, in caſe 
they ſhould be threatened or in- 
vaded by the French; and if com- 
mon report is to be truſted, the re- 
ply of the Dutch was, that they 
were under no fuch apprehenſion. 
The matter at preſent in ,diſpute 
was the opening. of the Scheldt ; 
and even upon this topic, it has 
been aiſerted by Mr. Plowden and 
others, that our Alies were much 
more indifferent than ourſelves; and 
indeed, of o little diſadvantage to 
Great Britain had the opening of 
this river appeared in the eyes of 
o miniſters, that in 1787 they are 
ſaid to have favoured the deſign 
of the emperor Joſeph for that pur- 
— me even to have ſtimulated 
e people of Antwerp to inſiſt upon 
it. rig in a — — 
Holland, and the excluſive naviga- 
tion of the Scheldt, had been the 
objects of the. conteſt, hoſtilities 
ought to have ceaſed as ſoon as 
thoſe objects had been attained. 
If, however, we examine theſe 
debates, and thoſe which have ſuc- 
ceeded them, we ſhall ſee that mini- 
ſters either had no deũnite object 
in the diſpute with France, or did 
not chooſe to d. it; and the war 
has certainly ven protracted from 
that very circumitance. | 
The temperate mode in which 
the French conducted themſelves in 
the beginning of the , diſpute, and 
the intuftcrable apd puerile arro- 
ance of our miniſtry, will be ſeen 
in the correſpondence between M. 
Chauvelin and lord Grenville, which. 
is inſerted in ourState Papers. This, 
however, was a circumſtance which 
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was ſcarcely to be expected on the 


part of the French, conſidering the 


1mpetuous character of the nation, 
and the unexampled ſucceſſes they 
had experienced in the Netherlands. 
The whig party in England there- 
fore, who were the ouly party, whoſe 
moderation could be depended on, 
and who wiſhed to prevent the effu- 
ſion of blood, and all the evils that 


war inevitably produces in a com- 


mercial ſtate, were placed in a moſt 


difficult fituation. They conſidered 
themſelves as having to contend 
wich intemperate paſſions on both 
ſides ; and this may ſerve to ac- 
count for a declaration which has 
drawn much cenſure upon Mr. Fox, 
that if, after very means of con- 


ciliation had been tried, holtilities 


ſnould be inevitable, the war onght 
to be ſupported with vigour and 
unanimity.“ To us it appears, that 
this able ſtateſman, by this declara- 
tion, meant to repreſs the ſanguine 
expectations of the French, who 
might place too much dependance 


on the obſtacles which they might 


imagine would be placed by the 
oppoſttion in the way of miniſters, 

e meant to convince them, that 
it they were not diſpoſed to attend 
to the dictates of reaſon and huma- 
nity, they muſt not hope too con-" 
fidently br ſucceſs in the conteſt ; 
and while he endeavoured to per- 
ſuade the Britiſh miniſtry to an 
amicable accommodation, he wiſhed 
_ ro repreſs the raſhneſs of the 
French. 


—— — 


CHAPTER U. 


Debates on the Alien Bill in the Honſe of Lords, The fame in the Commons. - © 
Aena Bill, Bill prohibiting the Exportation of Arms.” Corn Indemnity 
Bill. Meſſage from his Majeſly relative to Correſpondence betæucen Lord 
Grenville and M. Clauvelin. That Maſage taken into Conſideration by 
the Commons. — apa by the Lords. Addreſs to his Majefly. Meſf- 

ſage from his Mayjefty to the Commons, announcing a public Declaration 
of War by the French againſt his Majefly and the United Provinces. The 
fame taken into Confideration, and an Addreſs thereon. The ſame Maſage 
to the Lords, Reſolutions againſt the War moved by Mr. Fox. Peii- 
tion from the Town of Nottingham, prayin a Reform Parliament. 


Motion zy Mr. M. A. Taylor againſt t 


e Ereflion of Barracks, State- 


ment of the Situation of Affairs in the Provinces of India. Debates in 


' the Commons on the Slave Trade. 


of Lords. Mr. Sheridan' Motion 


carried on in this Country. 


MONG the meaſures which 


were adopted in conſequence 
of the alarm ſo generally prevalent 


at the period we have to record, 


none was more offenſive to the 
French nation, than “An act for 


eſtabliſhing regulations reſpecting 


aliens arriving in this kingdom, and 
refident therein, in certain caſes,” 
more generally known under the 
title of the alien bill, | 


. 3 


2 nature to be laid open. 


Debates on that Subjet in the Houſe 
on the ſeditious Prafices ſaid to be 


The eirenmſtance which affordet 
a colour for the paſſing of this act, 
was the great reſort of foreigners 
to this country, in conſequence of 


the troubles in France. The rea- 


ſons on which it was founded mi- 
niſtry did not ſpecifically explain, 
as they alleged that the information 
they had received of plots againſt 
the government, was of too delicate 


That 
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That the reſort of ſoreignets was 
- eonfiderable, is certain; but they 
appear not to have been of a de- 
ſcription inimical either to the En- 
gliſh government, or to the object 
of the combined powers acting 
againſt France, being chiefly mem- 
bers of the old ariſtoeracy and hie- 
rarchy of that nation. Leek after 
the paſſing of the alien bill not 
many perſons were diſmiffed the 
kingdom; and ſeveral of theſe, to 
our knowledge, were perſons not 
likely to engage in plots and con- 
ſpiracics. At all events, as the bill 
in ſome of its clauſes was a direct 
violation of the trraty of com- 
merce, if it was rcally the wiſh of 
the miniſtry to preſerve neutrality, 
and avoid a rupture with France, 
ſome explanation ought to have 
been offered to that nation, and its 
- neceſſity ſtated to them in clear and 
deciſive terms, with profeſſions of 
' our: inclination to preſerve that 
' neutrality we had hitherto main- 
tained, | 
The alien bill was introduced in 
the houſe of lords by lord Gren- 
ville, on the 19th of December, but 
no debate took place. Previous to 
the ſecond reading of this bill on 
the zoth, the marquis of Lanſ- 
downe obſerved; that he believed 
that no nation could interpoſe with 
ſo much effect in behalf of the ill- 
fated monarch at Paris as the En- 
gliſh; for he was fully perſuaded 
that the French entertained a high 


notion of the judgment of the En- 


gliſh, of their juſtice, and of their 
onour, which had been manifeſted 
by the exact neutrality obſerved by 
the Britiſh government during the 
courſe of the French revolution, 
It was the duty of England to 
ſtand forward on this occaſion to 
3 a cataſtrophe, which pro- 

ably would never have been 


thought of, had not ſhe brought one 
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of her monarchs to the block; and 
it was doubly their duty, as it was 
2 that, were-ſhe to negotiate 
or the life of the unfortunate 
prince to whom he alluded, ſhe 
would not negotiate in vain, He 
recommended, that an addreſs be 

reſented to his majeſty, entreatirlg 
hi majeſty's royal interference, by 
way of negotiation, with the per- 
ſons in the poſſeſſion of the execu- 
tive power of France, for the pur- 


pos of averting the fate of Louis 
| 
The duke of Norfolk was alſo of 


opinion, that a direct communica- 
tion with the people in power in 
France might by productive of the 
moſt happy conſequences. Such a 


mode of proceeding could not hurt 


the pride or independence of France 
on one hand, or fink the dignity of 
England on the other. The mar- 
quis of Lanſdowne's motion re- 
lative to a negotiation with Frante 
was negatived without a diviſion.” 
The alien Hill 'was ſupported by 
lord Grenville, the duke of' Port- 
land, lord Hawkeſbury, the duke 
of Leeds, and lord Stormont : it 
was 2 by lord Lauderdale 
and the marquis of Lanſdowne. 
The bill was then read a ſecond 
time, and ordered tote committed 
the following day. Previous to the 
houſe 7 into a+ committee on 
this b * 22d of December, 


earl Spencer obſerved, that when 


he declared that the preſent bill 
met his hearty  concnrrence and 
ſupport, he truſted that the noble 
lords with whom he had been in the 


habit of voting, would not impute 


his ſeceſſion on this occaſion to a 
dereliction of principle, or to a di- 
minution of the reſpect he had for 
their virtnes and abilities, but to a 


conviction, that the preſent awful 


and unprecedented eriſis of affairs 


uired extraordinary meaſures to 
* allay 
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allay the diſcontents of the people, 
and to counteract the machinations 
of our enemies. 

On the third reading of the alien 
- bill, the 26th of December, the earl 
of Guildford aſſigned as a reaſon for 
; oppoling the third reading of the 

bill, 


to the principle of which he 


had not objected when it was read 
a ſecond time, that he had expect- 
ed that, in the progreſs of the 
bill through the þ 

the neceſſity that called for it would 


ouſe, proofs of 


be addvced ; in this he was diſap- 


pointed no proofs of its neceſſity 
; Pad been brought forward. After 
a debate, in which little was ad- 


vanced except gener?l arguments 


concerning the relative flate of 
France and Great Britain, and 


which” have been already antici- 


pated, the bill was read a third time 
and paſſed. 136 <7} 

Ihe debates in the commons on 
. the alien bill involved matters of 
more general importance, and went 
more directly and more fully into 
the principles of the bill and the 
conduct of miniſters, than the de- 


bates on the ſame ſubject in the 
lords; and therefore require to be 


more minutely Reported. 
0 


December, upon 


On the 28th 


the ſecond reading, Mr. ſecretary 


Dundas ſaid, that in the exiſtin 


, circumſtances, the motives and 
cCauſes of the bill were ſo notorious 
as not to require to be enumerated. 
So very great and extraordinary an 
Influx of foreigners into this coun- 
try muſt, at any time, have called 
for the attention of government, 


and rendered ſome meaſures on their 


part neceſſary ; that attention was 
. till more requiſite, when it was 


conſidered that this influx of fo- 


reigners had come from a country 
which had latelv been the ſcene 
of very extraordinary tranſactions; 
where their conſtitution had been 


overthrown, the moſt convulſive 
proceedings 1 and actions 


of the moſt dreadful enormity been 


perpetrated. And this was not all; 
it became matter of ſtill more ſe- 
rious conſideration, fince there had 
been found men in this country ſo 
infatuated as to have adopted thoſe 
very principles, which, in the 
country where they originated, had 
overthrown the conſtitution, There 
exiſted likewiſe thoſe in the acting 
government of that, neighbouring 
coumstry, who encouraged the ad- 
dreſſes of the diſcontented and diſ- 
affected in this, againſt our conſti- 
tution ; and who, publiſhed decrees 


\ tending to favour their views, and 


flatter them with hopes of ſupport. 
, He then ſtated the ſeveral active 
clauſcs of the bill, It was intend- 
ed, in the firſt inſtance, to oblige all 


ä arriving in this king - 


om to give an aceount of them · 
ſelves; to make them explain, or give 
up ſuch arms as they have in their 
poſſeſſion; he did not mean ſuch 


arms as were natural for men or 


gentlemen to wear, but ſuch as 
might naturally excite ſuſpicion 
againſt the owners, It was alſo in- 
tended to diltribute thoſe who re- 
ceived ſupport into certain diſtricts, 
whereby they would be more liable 
to the coguizance of the civil 
power, Finally, it was propoſed to 
pay, particular attention to thoſe 
foreigners wha have come within 
the preſent year, It muſt appear 
clear, that, with reſpect to a bill 
founded on ſuſpicion, and authoriz- 
ing the executive government to act 
upon that principle, it would be 
impoſſible, with any degree of pro- 
priety, to lay open the particular 
ſources of information. Such 2 
conduct would deſtroy the good 
effects which the bill was intended 
to produce; and therefore, though 
called upon in the courſe of the 

Us debate, 
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debate, he ſhould be under the ne- 
ceſſity to decline all evhlanation. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot ſaid, that the 
painful ſenſations which aroſe from 
the neceſſity of avowing a difference 
.of opinion between thoſe who had 
been long in the habits of intimacy 
and political concord, had already 
been deſeribed by other honourable 
gentlemen, With more eloquence 
than he poſſeſigd ; but he avowed, 
1% 3t none cou'd more fincerely feel 
the pain of ſuch a difference than 
he did. The prefent bill met with 
his hearty and entire approbation, 
not on account of any particular 
fats which had been alleged, but 
on account of the general ſituation 
of the country. He confidered it 
as an acceſſion of power to the 
crown, which was jullified by exiſt- 
ing circumſtances, If this extra- 
ordinary power was at all times to 
be poſſeſſed by the crown, its power 
would be too great for a free go- 
vernment ; and if it was not to be 
granted when neceſſary, its power 
would be too ſmall. 

Mr. Fox ſaid, he had ſeen gen- 
tlemen, on the firſt day of the 
8 ſeſſion, go out into the 

„ whom he could have wiſh- 
ed to have ſtaid in the houſe; 
he had heard a right honourable 
friend of his (Mr. Windham) ſpeak 
againſt what appeared to him to be 
the right and juſt courſe of pro- 
ceeding, and he had heard him with 
pain; bat he ſaw no ſuch difference 
of opinion as made it impoſſible for 
thoſe gentlemen, or his right ho- 
nourable friend, to preſerve that 
connection in which they had acted 
ſo long. He ſaid it was the pride 
of his * to think, that the union 
and exertions of that connection 
had kept alive every thing That de- 
ſerved the name of the ſpirit of li- 
berty in this country. He had 

heard in this and other places, that 
the preſent adminiſtration ſhould be 


* 


ſyſtematically ſupported at allevents 
in the preſent ſituation of affairs. 
He proceeded to obſerve, that the 
honourable baronet had alluded to 
the duke of Portland, fo mnch ef- 
teemed by him, that he could not 
expreſs what he felt in ſpeaking of 
him; a nobleman with whom he 
had lived fixtcen or ſeventeen years 
in friendſhip, and for ten of 
thoſe he had been in habits of the 
greateſt intimacy and aſſection: 
and he would venture to fay, he 
eſteemed bim az leaſt as much as 
the honourable baronet. He could 
not think that nobleman enter- 
twincd the opinion profeſſed by the 
honourable baronet ; for he had 
heard that that nobleman, in giv- 
inz his ſupport to the preſent bill, 
had expreſsly declared, that he 
could not forget the manner in 
which the — 6 adminiſtration 
came into power; and that great 
part of the difficulties in which the 
country was now involved, was ow- 
ing'\to their miſconduct. He there- 
fore believed, that no eſſential dif- 
ference exiſted between that noble 
perſon and himſelf. 

He further obſerved, that there 
were other perſons from whom he 
expected an entire differenc2 on 
certain queſtions, and he had not 
been deceived. The right honour- 
able gentleman (Mr. Burke) who 
had condemned his former friends 
to baniſhment in Sinope, it might 
have been expected, confidering the 
deſolateneſs and ſterility of the land, 


would have pauſed, would have 


thought that a ſufficient puniſh- 
ment; but he had not done ſo. 
Upon the preſent bill, Mr. Fox ob- 
ſerved, as nothing had been alleged 
that could juſtify the principle, 
as he had no hope of oppoſing it 
with ſucceſs, and as it contained 
many proviſions that could be bet- 
ter debated in a committee than in 
any other ſtage, he ſhould reſerve 

4 what 
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. what he had to ſay till it came to 
that ſtage. 
Mr. Burke replied to the alluſion 
concerning Sinope, that on that 
ſubje& he had nothing to anſwer, 
The phalanx had ſent him, not to 
Sinope, but, in the common phraſe, 
to Coventry, What endeavours 
had been uſed to make him odious 
to the public, and to his private 
friends, all the world knew, Yet 
this Sinopian, this dog of Athens, 
had not barked from his tub. He 
had violated no principle, he had 
betrayed no ſecret, he bad not at - 
tempted to come between the reſo- 
lution and the act; and farther he 
had not to ſay. To the right ho- 
nourable gentleman he owed much. 
for inſtruction, for improvement, 
and example ; but the moment he 
ſaw him copntenance the French, 
and approve tlleir principles, no 
public connection could ſubſiſt be- 
tween them, becauſe they differed 
ſyſtematically and fundamentally. 
If, continued Mr. Burke, the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs was ſuch as to 
threaten not only this country, but 
all Europe, with moſt ſerious dan- 
gers, it was neceſſary, in order to 
avert theſe dangers, to adopt a ſyſ- 
tem. The preſent bill itſelf was a 
ſtrong proof of ſuch a ſlate of af- 
fairs, as it originated from circum- 
ſtances which rendered it neceſſary 
to give an additional power to the 
executive government. The ſtrong 
meaſures which miniſters had been 
obliged to adopt, ſufficiently proved 
the exigence of the criſis “; and 
the bill itſelf formed part of a ſyſ- 
tematical ſupport. For his part, 
though unconnected with party, he 
gave credit to miniſters for not 
meaning to betray their maſter, for 
not joining with foreign and do- 
meſtic factions to ſubvert the con- 
ſtitution. He would not ſay, that 
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he could not find other miniſters 
more agreeable to his inclination 5 
he hold wiſh to ſee a certain no- 
bleman (the duke of Portland) oc- 
cupy a diſtinguiſhed ſituation in the 
miniſtry ; but he doubted whether 
any miniſter could be found more 
in the confidence of the crown, 
which, in the preſent moment, he 
conlidered as a very material point. 
In a time of war, it was neceſſary 
that the miniſtry ſhould be ſuppoit- 
ed by the wt of commons, and 
ſhould poſſeſs the confidence. of the 
people ; two advantages which the 
preſent miniſter enjoyed in a- very 
eminent degree. Mr, Burke, in 
this debate, aſſerted, that it was the 
former policy of this country to 
maintain a balance of power in op- 
poſition to France; that it had in- 
variably been the policy of England 
to maintain a connection with the 
republic of the United Provinces, 


and the Auſtrian Netherlands, 


With theſe provinces, in whatever 
hands they were, England had been 
connected, as furniſhing the means 
of an effectual reſiſtance to the 

ower of France : how much then 
mult he be ſurpriſed, when a great 
ſtateſman (Mr. Fox) declared, that 
he rejoiced in the defeat of the em- 
peror and the king of Pruſſia—the 
emperor, the ally of this country — 
the king of Pruſſia, connected with 
it by marriage and by treaty ! This, 


indeed, was a total deviation from 


the policy of our anceſtors, and 
much more ſo, when this great 
ſtateſman required miniſters to in- 
terfere to prevent the duke of 


- Brunſwick from entering France, 


and to join with our natural ene» 
mies againſt our allies and friends. 
The battle of Gemappe the right 
honourable gentleman had Kyle a 
glorious victory - that victory, b 

which France Taq become miſtreſs 


* Query—Is it correct logic to ſay, that, whenever the government chooſes to adopt a 


firong mode of proceeding, this mode of procceding 4 itſelf a proof of its neceſlity ? _ 


of 
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of Holland ; by which ſhe had ob- 
tained poſſeſſion of the Scheldt, 
which might now be the occaſion 
of going to war, This glorious 
victory, in his opinion, was a cala- 
mitous defeat to this country. And 
phy all this exultation expreſſed ? 

ecauſe thoſe combined againſt 
France were deſpots, and becauſe 
France itſelf vas a republic. What 
anſwer does the French miniſtry 
give to the arguments employed by 
our court againſt the opening of 
the Scheldt? Their anſwer 1s 
founded on the rights of nature, 
and on the principles of juſtice and 
liberty, which the French nation 
have conſecrated ; the only conſe- 
cration, he remarked, which they 
had made. 

When Mr. Burke adverted to the 
bill immediately before the houſe, 
he ſaid he would give it his moſt 
cordial ſupport, as being calculated 
to keep out of England thoſe mur- 
derous atheiſts, who would pull 
down the ſtate and church, religion 
and God, morality and happineſs. 
The extraordinary power it would 
give miniſters was neceſſary, and 
even proved the people who gave it 
to be free. The bill, he obſerved, 
was intended to drive out of this 
country murderers and aſſaſſins. 
He mentioned the circumſtance of 
three thouſand daggers having been 
beſpoken at Birmingham, by an En- 
| gli man, of which ſeventy had 

en delivered. It was not aſcer- 
tained how many of theſe were to 
be exported, and how many were in- 
tended forhomeconſamption, [Here 
Mr. Burke, in a theatrical attitude, 
drew from under his coat a dagger, 
which he had kept concealed, and 
with much vehemence of action 
threw it on the floor, ] This, ſaid 
he, pointing to the dagger, is what 

ou are to gain by an alliance with 
rance; wherever their principles 


are introduced, their practice muſt 
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alſo follow: you muſt guard againſt 
their principles; you muſt proferide 
their perſons. I vote, ſaid he, for 
the preſent bill, becauſe I confider 
it as the means of having ſaved m 

life, and all our lives, from the hands 
of aſſaſſins. When they ſmile, I 
ſee blood trickling down their face 
I ſee their infidious purpoſes; I ſee 
that the object of all their cajoling 


is blood! I now warn my country 


to beware of thoſe execrable philo- 


ſophers, whoſe only object is to de- 
ſtroy every thing that is good here, 
and eftabliſh immorality and mur- 
der by precept and example. 
« Hic niger eſt, hunc tu Romane caveto. 
With this quotation Mr. Burke 
concluded this much celebrated 
oration, 
Mr. ]. T. Stanley ex his 

approbation of the bill, though 
aware of the unuſual power it 
would convey, if paſſed, to the ex- 
ecutive government. Thoſe gen- 
tlemen, ſaid he, who apprehend 
danger or inconvenience in the 

aſſing of the bill, ſnould well weigh 
in their minds, againft them, t 
danger and inconveniences which 
might ariſe if no ſuch bill was 
paſſed. Ought the executive go- 
vernment, he would aſk, to remain 
in ſuch times as the preſent without 
a power of controlling foreigners, 
aud of guarding againſt their de- 
ſigns? Could any gentleman ſay, 
on his honour, he believed that the 
continuance of ſo many foreigners 
as were in the country, uncontroll- 
ed, was without danger? It was 
notorious, there were among them 
ſome, who had come from the con- 


tinent for the ſole purpoſe of doing 


miſchief here. Within a few days 
of the time he was ſpeaking, Mr. 
Stanley ſaid, members of the actual 
convention of France had been in 
town. Mr. Stanley concluded with 
congratulating the houſe upon the 


unauimity of ſcutiments, in many 


reſpects, 
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reſpects, which prevailed in it, and 


in the country; for the exceptions 
to the prevailing ſentiments were 
few. The bill was then read a ſe- 
cond time, | | 
On Monday, the 3 iſt of Decem- 
ber, the ſame ſubject was reſumed 
in a committee of the whole houſe. 
Sir Peter Burrell ſaid, that he roſe 
upon a probability that the preſent 
dill, the principle of which ſeemed 
to be unammouſly approved, and 
the neceſſity of which was only 
denied by a few, would not be 
much oppoſed. There were one or 
two circumſtances relative to French 
affairs, which he thought had nat 
been ſufficiently urged, and to which 
he begged the attention of the 
houſe. All who were in any de- 
gree moderate in their ſentiments 
or meaſures, in that diſtracted 
country, had been doomed to po- 
verty, exile, and death. Intrinſic 
worth had been the object of unre- 
lenting perſecution. He conſider 
ed the preſent bill as a meaſure cal- 
culated to maintain tranquillity and 
confidence, By ſuch meaſures we 
| ſhould beſt provide againſt whatever 
might happen, and whatever purt 


we ſhould be compelled to take 


would be performed with advan- 


hy, 

| r. Fox, according to his pro- 
miſe on the ſecond reading of the 
bill, now aſſigned his reaſons why 
it ſhould not paſs into a law. It 
might be diſcuſſed, he apprehend- 
ed, on two grounds. The firſt was, 
Whether any danger does exiſt in 
this country?“ 
termined in the negative, there 
would be an end of the bill: if in 
the affirmative, then, ſecondly, 
% Whether the * preſent bill con- 
tains proviſions for the proper re- 
medy of ſuch danger?“ This was 
not a queſtion of general ſupport 
of adminiſtration, as had been very 


erroneouſly ſtated; it was, whether 
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It that was de- 


„ 


any thing was neceſſary in the pre- 
ſent caſe; and if any thing was ne- 
ceſſary, Whether the preſent bill 
was adapted to the end propoſed ?” 
He was always ready to ſupport 
government when it wanted fup- 

rt; but he did not believe there 
was any internal danger, and there- 
fore it was that he oppoſed the pre- 
ſent bill. If miniſters would prove 
the internal danger to exiſt, he 
would conſider himſelf bound to 
vote for it. 


After a propoſal from Mr. She- 


ridan to exempt females from the 


reſtrictions of the bill, was nega- 


tived, Mr. Courtenay roſe, and ob- 


ſerved, that the conſternation and 
terror which the French amazons 
had excited, had fpread like a con- 
tagion through the town, and ſeiz- 
ed the board of aldermen, who, in 


the exceſs of their panic and pa- 


triotiſm, became voluntcers, and 
doubtleſs would ftrike equal terror 
into the French ; for he muſt con- 
ſider them as valiant ſoldiers, poſ- 
ſeſſing, as they did, ſo much add 
for certainly, if not able to fight, 
they were able to buy the whole 
French army, A good man on 
*change meant a rich man. If a 
rich man and a good man were ſy- 
nonymous, he thought the valiant 
man and the rich man muſt be fo 
too. And by this reaſoning it was 
concluſive, that the honourable 
court of aldermen were brave ſol- 
diers, He concluded with ſaying, 
he would make no apology to his 
right honourable friends (as other 
gentlemen had done) for ſupporting 
the miniſter in this inftance, and 
acting conformably to the diQates 
of his conſcience ; & thought apo- 
logies of that kind were an infult 
to the dignity of the houſe, 

After the attorney general had 
brought up ſeveral additional 
clauſes, the report was ordered ; 
and on the ad of January, when the 

report 
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report of the committee of the 
whole houſe was received, the attor- 
ney general obſerved, that ſeveral al- 
terations berigg neceſſary to be made 
w the bill, it ſhould be reeommitted 
to 4 committee of the whole houte, 
which was accordingly agreed to. 
. When the bill was taken into 
conſideration. on the 4th of Ja- 
. nuary, Mr. M. A. Taylor ſaid, 
the principle of the bill was, in his 
opinion, of a moſt dangerous ten- 
dency ; and, if once eſtabliſhed, he 
did not ſee where it was to ſtop, or 
why it might not be extended to 
Britiſh ſubjects as well as foreigners, 
and lead to a total repeal of the ha- 
beas corpus act, upon grounds of 
danger totally ideal. That there 
had exiſted riots and inſurrections 
of a very alarming nature, he was 
very ready to admit ; but they were 
not compoſed of men who had im- 
bibed French principles, but of 
men, who with the words“ church 
- and king” in their mouths, deſtroy- 
ed places of worſhip, and put the 
lives of peactable inhabitants in 
danger. Theſe were not the kind 
of riots to which miniſters had al- 


luded ; they had ſpoken of inſur- 


rections, formed by diſaffected per- 
ſons at home, for the purpole of 
ſubverting the conſtitution of this 
country. Miniſters had been fre- 
quently called to ſtate to the houſe, 
where and when thoſe riots had ex- 
iſted ; they had been called upon to 
lay ſome proofs of them before the 
houſe, but in vain, If facts were 
ſtated to fatisfy him of the neceſ- 
ſity, he would ſupport the preſent 
meaſures of government, It was 
true, he ſaid, that neither he nor 
thoſe with whom he had the ho- 
nour to act, did enjoy places or 

enſions, nor were they bleſſed with 
the ſmiles of the crown; but he 
ever would contend, that every. man 
in the kingdom, from the peaſant 

to the peer, whether his fortune 
1 


* 
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amounted to one ſhiſling or one 
thouſand a year, had a deep ke in 
the intereſt of his country; e had 
a deep ſtake in its proſperity, its 
happineſs, and its freedom. Of 
late the great body of the people 
had been held in contempt, and of 
no account whatever; but tic law 


and conſtitution of this conntry, 


and the bill of rights, recor1ized 
the rights of the people ; aud there 
is no leſs evil to be dreaded by de- 
rogating from the rights of the 
people, than from thoſe of the ariſ- 
tocracy, or of the crown. 

Karl Wycombe coneeived the bill 
under conſideration to be a meaſure 
liable to a variety of objections. 
He had ever conſidered it to be the 
eſſence of juſtice to have no reſpect 
of perſons ; but in this inſtance, no 
facts were brought forward to juſ- 
tify the ſevere reſtrictions and pe- 
naltics propoſed by this bill to be 
impoſed on aliens, With reſpe& 
to the war, his lordſhip ſaid, every 
day made him more clearly of opt- 
nion, that there was no neceſſity for 
this country to enter upon ſo ruin- 
ous a meaſure, 

Lord Beauchamp ſaid, that he 
thought the moderation of the Bri- 
tiſh councils had done honour to 
the country. He approved of the 
preſent bill, and thought the 
grounds nugatory on which it was 
attacked ; at preſent he thought 
the fuſpenſion of the habeas corpus 
act not neceſſary, and that the pro- 
viſions in the preſent bill would an- 
ſwer the purpoſe better. 

Mr. Grey regarded this bill as 
equally defective in — and 
objectionable in practice; 
as it did, part only of a ſyſtem 
which the preſent miniſter had al- 
moſt invariably, ſince his coming 
into officc, and fince the com- 
mencement of the preſent ſeſſion, 
without one exception, purſued 
with regard to that houſe, and the 
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44 
public. 
upon to giye its approbation of the 


conduct of the miniſter, and to 
- miniſters before had reſorted to, 


place in him implicit confidence, 
without one point of proof of any 
one of the aſſertions upon which 
the confidence was demanded. Mr. 
Grey ſaid, he objected to this bill, 
becauſe it left all the execution, 
without any controul, to the will 
of the miniſter, . Gentlemen aſked, 


what temptation had miniſters to 


act amiſs in ſuch caſes? What 
temptation—God knows! He 
was, however, unwilling that any 
man ſhould be put in the power 


and at the diſpoſal of a miniſter. - 
doubt. 
of the ſubject, he faid, he mutt. de- 


Upon all the views he could have 
clare, that he could not give his 
conſent to the bill, gs, there 
was no proof of its neceflity, or of 
the propriety of its proviſions : it 


was very objectionable on account 


of its being a bill to extend the diſ- 
cretion of thoſe, who could not, 1n 
the nature of the caſe, be reſponſible 
for the exerciſe of that diſcretion. 

The principles of the bill were 
defended: by lord Mulgrave, Mr. 

Windham, the honourable Mr. 
Thomas Grenville, and Mr. Mit- 
ford. The laſt-mentioned gentle - 
man, with ſeveral others in their 
defence of the bill, entered into 
long details upon the affairs of 
France. The principal oppoſers of 
. the bill were Mr. Fox, Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Grey, and major Martland, 
who, in the courſe of the debate, 
entered into ſtrong and forcible ar- 
guments _p_ the war. 

To repel opinions, Mr. Fox ſaid, 
the miniſter had prepared a military 
force; but opinions were never yet 
driven out of a country, by pikes, 
ſwords, and guns. Againſt them 
the militia was no defence. If 
opinions were abſurd, they ſhould 
be met with contempt ; if ſpecious, 
by argument; if ſeditious, by pro- 


Parliament was called 
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ſecution ; although the latter was 
not a mode which he would recom- 
mend, but it was a mode which 


and which they had ftill in their 
wer. The preamble to the alien 
ill, continued Mr, Fox, is a com- 
plete deluſion; for it ſtates the ex- 
traordinary reſort of aliens to this 
country as the pretence of the bill, 
while every body knew that extra · 
ocdinary reſort to be occafioned by 
circumſtances that had no connec- 
tion with it. The prerogative of 
the crown to ſend foreigners our of 
the kingdom, ſaid to be untouched 
by the bill, ought not to remain in 
The ſingle inſtance pro- 
duced from the reign of Henry the 


fourth, was - counterbalanced by 


another in the ſame reign, when 
the king did the ſame thing by the 
authority of parliament which he 
had done before by his own power, 
He believed that the prerogative 
did not exiſt ; and if it did, that it 
was tog dangerous to be ſuffered to 
remain. 

After Mr. Pitt had made a long 
and ſpecious ſpeech on the influx 
of foreigners, the danger and pro- 

reſs of French principles, and on 
Trench affairs, the alien bill was 
read a third time and paſſed, 

While the alien bill was ſtill under 
the confideration of parliament, 
another meaſure, allied to it in 
principle, was introduced, and this 
was a bill to prevent the circulation 
of aſſignats, bonds, promiſſory notes 
&e. ved under the authority of 
France. 2 

The bill was brought in by the 
attorney general on the 26th of 
December, and was oppoſed by Mr. 
Taylor, on the ground, that the 
1 in payment of aſſignats, 

y this bill, * that the pay- 
ment of them had been legal; on 


the contrary, they were already il - 


legal, and of courſe he could ſee no 
neceſſity 


FOREIGN 


fieceſſity for the bill. To this rea- 
ſoning the attorney general re- 
plied, that the law, as it now ſtood, 
did not make the payment of aſlig- 
nats illegal, but the tender. The 
payment in aſſignats was legal, if 
accepted ; but the preſent bill went 
to make the payment illegal, as well 
as the tender, 

The bill was again oppoſed by 
Mr. Taylor, on its being commit- 
ted; but little new was urged on 
either ſide. The bill was paſſed 
without auy further oppolition in 
either houſe, 

About the ſame period another 
bill was paſſed, to enable his ma- 
jeſty to reſtrain the exportation of 
naval ftores, particularly ſaltpetre, 
arms, and ammunition. No de- 
bate however of importance appears 
to have ariſen in either houſe upon 
this ſubject. 

In the courſe of the month of 
December, an order of council was 
iſſued for preventing the exporta- 
tion of corn to France; and ſome 
ſhips which had already taken in 
their cargoes, were compelled to 
unload. On the 26th of December 
an act of indemnity paſſed the 
commons on this ſabje&, which af- 
terwards received the royal aſſent. 

Theſe meaſures followed each 
other in rapid ſucceſſion; and as all 
of them were infractions of the 
commercial treaty, they cauſed in- 
finite offence, ſuſpicion, and alarm 
in France; and if neceſſary, as we 
before obſerved with reſpect to the 
- alien bill, they ought to have been 
explained to the ſatis faction of that 
nation, had our miniſter been really 
ſerious in wiſhing to preſerve 

ace, 

While theſe affairs were tranſact- 
ing in parliament, anewarrangement 
took place in the miniſtry. Lord 
Loughborough, who in all the late 
debates had been prominently zea- 
lous in ſupporting the meaſures of 
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miniſters, was honoured with the 
great feals of England, and was 
called to fucceed lord Thuriow on 
the woolſack. 

The next important buſineſs 
which employed the attention of 
the houſe of commons, was the fol- 
lowing meſſage from his majeſty, 
preſented by Mr. ſecretary Dundas 
on the 28th of January, 1793. 

George R. 

„His majeſty has given direc- 
tions for laying before the houſe of 
commons, copies of ſeveral papers 
which have been received from M. 
Chauvelin, late minifter plenipoten- 
tiary from the moſt chriſtian king, 
by his majeſty's (ecretary of ſtate 
for foreign affiirs, and of the an- 
ſwers returned thereto; and like- 
wile a copy of an order made by 
his majeity in council, and tranſ- 
mitted by his majeſty's commands 
to the ſaid M. Chauvelin, in conſe- 
quence of the accounts of the atro- 
cious act recently perpetrated at 
Paris. 

In the preſent ſituation of af- 
fairs, bis majeſty thinks it indiſpen- 
ſably neceſſary to make a further 
augmentation of his forces by ſea 
and land ; and relies on the known 
affection and zeal of the houſe of 
commons to enable his majeſty to 
take the molt eſfectual cy 61a. in 
the preſent important conjuncture, 
for maintaining the ſecurity and 
rights of his own domimons ; for 
ſupporting his allies ; and for op- 
poling views of aggrandiſement and 
ambition on the part of France, 
whichgwould be at all times dan- 

rous to the general intereſts of 
— but are peculiarly ſo, 
when connected with the propaga- 
tion of priaciples which lead to the 
violation of the moſt ſacred duties, 
and are utterly ſubverſive of the 
peace and order of all civil ſociety.” 

After a few obſervations from 
Mr, Pitt, lord Wycombe, and Mr, 

| Fox, 
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46 
Fox, the houſe agreed to take the 
above meſſage into conſideration on 
the 3 iſt of January, but when that 
day arrived it was deferred till the 
next. 

On the_1| of February, after 
his majeſty's meſſage had been read, 
Mr. chancellor Pitt roſe to ſay, that 
amidſt the many important objects 
ariſing from the —— of his ma- 
jeſty, which now came to be con- 
ſidered, there was one which parti- 
cularly called for their attention. 
That attention, indeed, could not 
fail to be ſeparately directed to that 
calamitous cvent (the death of the 
French king), that a& of outrage 
to every principle of religion, jul- 
tice, and humanity ; an act which 
in this country, and the whole of 
Europe, had excited but one gene- 
ral ſentiment 6f indignation and 
abhorrence, and could not fail to 
produce the fame ſentiments in 
every ci ed nation. It was in 
all its cir-umftances ſo full of grief 
and horror, that it muſt be a wiſh, 
in which all united, to tear it, if 
poſſible, from their memories, to 
expunge it from the page of hiſtory, 
and remove it for ever from the ob- 
ſervation and comments of man- 
kind. a 

«6 ExciCat ille dies æve, neu poſtera cre- 
dant 

Secula! Nos certe taceamus, et obruta 
multa 

Nocte tegi noſttæ patianur crimiua gen- 
tis“ 

Such, he continued, were the 
words applied by an author of their 
own, to an occaſion (the maſfacte 
of St. Bartholomew) wliich had al- 
ways been deemed the ſtanding re- 
proach of the French nation, and 
the horrors and cruclties of which 
had only been equalled by thoſe 
atrocious and ſanguinary procced- 
ings which had been witneſſed in 
ſome late inſtances. After aſerib- 


ing the late cruelties committed in 
Frauce to the new-fangled princi- 
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ples propagated in that nation, and 
paſſing great encomiums upon the. 
moderate government of England, 
he began to make ſome obſervations 
upon the papers laid before the 
houſe. He faid it would appear, 
from the firſt paper, that the ſyſtem 
upon Which his majeſty had uni- 
formly acted, was founded on the 
very principles which had after · 
wards dictated the neceſſity of his 
entering upon hoſtile preparations. 
« His * had declined taling 
any part in the internal government 
of France; and had made a poſitive 
declaration to that eſſect. A pa- 
per on the table contained, on their 
part, a poſitive contract to abſtain 
from any of thoſe acts by which 
they had provoked the indignation 
of this country. In this paper 
they diſclaimed all views of aggran- 
diſement ; they gave aſſurances of 


| their good will to neutral nations; 


they proteſted againſt their enter- 
taining an idea of interferin in the 
government of this — or 
making any attempts to excite in- 
ſurrecion; upon the expreſs 
4 (ſtated in the poper) that 
ach interference, and ſuch at- 
tempts, would be a violation of the 
law of nations. They had them- 
ſelves, by anticipation, paſſed ſen- 
tence upon their own conduct. 
During the whole ſummer, while 
France had been engaged in the 
war with Auſtria an Prullia, his 
majeſty had in no ſhape departed 
from the nentrality which he had 
engaged to obſerve; nor did he, 
by the ſmalleſt act, give any reaſon 
to ſuſpect his adherence to that 
ſyſtem, 

But what, he would aſk, was the 
conduct of the French ? They had 
immediately ſhewed how little ſin- 
cere they were in their firlt aſſur- 
ances, by diſcovering intentions to 
purſue a ſyſtem of the, moſt unli- 
mited aggrandiſement, if they wert 


* 


not oppoſed and checked in their 
career. The firſt inſtance of their 
ſucceſs in Savoy had been ſufficient 
to unfold the plan of their ambition. 
They had immediately adopted the 
courſe to annex it for ever to their 
own dominiors, and had diſplayed 
a reſolution to qo the ſame, where- 
ever they ſhould carry their arms. 
That they might not leave any 
doubt of their intention, by a for- 
_ _ they had ſtated their 
plan of overturning eve vern- 
ment, and ſubſtieutiog x Hf mn: 
they threatened deſtruction to all 
who ſhould not be inclined to adopt 
their ſyſtem of freedom; and, by a 
horrid mockery, offered fraterniza- 


tion, where, if it was refuſed, they 


were determined to employ force, 
and to propagate their principles, 
where that mode ſhould fail, by the 
mouths of their cannon, They 
eſtabliſhed, in their inſtructions to 
the commiſſioners whom they ap- 
pointed to enforce the decree with 
reſpe& to the countries entered by 
their armies, a ſtanding revolution- 
= order; they inſtituted a ſyſtem 
of organizing diſorganization. And 
what was the reafon which they 
aſligned for all this? © The period 
of freedom,“ ſaid they, © muli ſoon 
come; we mult then endeavour, by 
all means in our power, to accom- 
pliſh it now; for ſhould this free- 
dom be accompliſhed by other na- 
tions, what then will become of us? 
Shall we then be ſafe ?” They had 
rendered the Netherlands a pro- 
vince, in ſubſtance as well as name, 
entirely dependent on France, 
That ſyſtem purſued by the Jacobin 
ſocieties, in concert with their cor- 
- reſpondents, had given a more fatal 
blow to liberty, than any which it 
had ever ſuffered from the boldeſt 
attempts of the moſt aſpiring mo- 
narch. a 

In the courſe of his ſpeech Mr. 
Pitt openly granted that the Dutch 
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had made no formal. requiſition for 
the aſſiſtance of this country. He 


read an extract from a letter, writ- 


teu by one of the French executive 
council, aud addreſſed to all the 
friends of liberty in the ſea-ports : 
« The king of England and his 
parliament mean to make war 
againſt us. Will the Engliſh re- 

ublicans ſuffer it ? Already theſe 
Fee men ſhew their diſcontent, and 


the repugnance which they have to 


bear arms againſt their brothers the 
French, Well, we will fly to their 
ſucconr—we will make a deſcent 
on the iſand—we will lodge there 
fifty thouſand caps of liberty—we 
will plant there the ſacred tree, and 
we will ſtretch out our arms to our 
republican brethren—the tyranny 
of their government, will ſoon be 
deſtroyed.” From ſuch circum- 
{ſtances as theſe he concluded, that 


the conduct and pretenſions of the 


French were ſuch, as were neither 
conſiſtent with the exiſtence or 
ſafety of this country. In the laſt 


paper which had been delivered, 
they had given in an ultimatum, | 
ſtating, that, unleſs you accept ſuch 


ſatisfaction as they have thought 


roper to give, they will prepare 
For war. ie then moved the ad- 
dreſs to his majeſty. | 
Lord Beauchamp, in ſeconding 
the motion, ran over the old ground 
of argument againſt the dangerous 
principles of Fre 
on che neceſſity of the;Englith na- 
tion to interfere, and put a ſtop to 


the ambitious deſigns and _— | 


ous philoſophy of that nation. 

lordſhip alſo entered at large into 
the detajl of the conduct of the 
French: in the countries and towns 
they had conquered. —Mr. Anſtru- 


ther and Mr. Windham followed 


the ſame route, and aſſerted it as 
their opinion, that a war with 
France was juſt, and neceſſary. 


Earl Wycombe faid, that he 


thought 


nch anarchy, and 
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43 
thought it his duty to make uſe of 
every argument in his power, to 
avert from this coutitry ſo great a 
calamity as that of entering into a 
war. This country, his Tordſhip 
ſaid, was in no danger whatever, 
ing well ſecured by the attach- 
ment of the people to the conſti- 
tution, and by our inſular ſituation. 
From ſeveral circumſtances, it 
would be idle and impolitic for the 
Dutch themſelves to meditate war, 
and they ſeemed by no means diſ- 
poſed to do ſo: ſhall we then urge 
them to hoſtility, and engage them 
to menace France with war ? With 
regard to the next point in his ma- 
Ielly's meſſage, the propagation of 
rench principles, he by no means 
thought it ſafe to go to war againſt 
DNN Great ſtreſs had been 
id on the cruelties perpetrated in 
France ; but he could not think 
they were a proper cauſe of war: 
in his opinion, theſe cruelties had 
all originated in the infamous ex- 
pedition of the duke of Brunſwick, 
which might be called a fraternity 
of kings, for the purpoſe of im- 
poling deſpotiſm on all Europe. 

Another ground taken by mini- 
ſters, he ſaid, was the — of 
— the balance of power in 
| __ or the ſyſtem of Europe 
but he could not ſee why this 
country ſhould be ready, upon all 
occaſions, to go to war for the be- 
nefit of other nations. 

Mr. Whitbread, jun. while he 
declared his abhorrence of the atro- 
cious deed lately committed in 
France, ſaid, he muſt differ from the 
right honourable gentleman and the 
noble lord, who had moved and ſe- 
conded the addreſs, and coincide 
with the noble lord who had juſt 
ſpoken. He denied, that ſuch had 


been the necgſary conſequences, of 


the French revolution, or that ſuch 
horrors were the neceſſary aſſociates 


of republicaniſm. To the eonduct 


in that houſe 
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of the powers combined againſt the 
liberties of France, to the ſangul- . 
nary manifeſtoes of the duke of 
Brunſwick, he conceived all theſe 
atrocities were to be attributed. 
Such manifeſtoes, he ſaid, bore the 
ſtamp and character of thoſe bar- 
barians, both ancient and modern, 
to whom to conquer and to deſtroy 
were the ſame. 
Mr. Fox alſo pointedly con- 
demned the atrocious crime which 
had been fo lately committed in 
France, but deelared it as his 
opinion, that it afforded no ſound 
reaſon, why this country ſhould 
go to war with that nation, The 
general maxim of policy was, 
that the crimes committed in one 
independent ſtate could not be 
cognizable by another; and he 
neither ſaw ptopriety nor wiſdom 
aſſing judgment on 
any act committed in another na- 
1 
Mr. Fox ſaid, he ſhould now 
ſhew, that all the topics to which 
the chancellor of the 'exchequer 
had adverted, were introduced into 
the debate, to blind the judgment, 
by exciting the paſſions; and 
that they were none of them juſt 
grounds of war, Theſe grounds 
were three: the danger of Hol- 
land; the decree of the French 
convention of November tgth ; 
and the general danger to Europe 
from the progreſs of the French 
arms. With reſpect to Holland, 
the conduct of miniſters afforded 
a freſh proof of their diſingenuouſ- 
neſs. They could not ſtate, that 
the Dutch had called upon us to 
fulfil the terms of our alliance. 
As to the decrce of the 19th of 
ovember, the explanation offered 
by the Freneh executive council, 
whether it was conſidered or not 
as a fair general explanation, cer- 
tainly ſhewed, that they were not 
inclined to inſiſt on that — 
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and that with reſpect to us, at 
leaſt, they were diſpoſed to peace. 
But it was ſaid, we ought to in- 
ſiſt on ſecurity: but certainly we 
ought, at leaſt, to tell them what 
we meant by ſecurity ; for it would 

the extreme of arrogance to 
complain of inſult, without deign- 

g to explain what reparation we 

uired, 

It had been ſaid, that as a ſe- 
curity they muſt withdraw their 
troops from the Netherlands.— 
Were we then come to that pitch 
of inſolence, to ſay to France, — 
You have coriquered a part of an 
enemy's territory, who made war 
upon you: we will not interfere to 
make peace, but we require you 
to abandon the advantages you 
have gained, while he is preparing 
to attack you again.” Was this 
the neutrality we held out to 
France? © If you are invaded and 
beaten, we will be quiet ſpectators; 
but if you hurt your enemy, if 
you enter his territory, we declare 
againſt you,” 

That war, Mr. Fox added, was 
unjuſt, which told not an enemy 
the ground of provocation, and 
the meaſure of atonement. It was 
as impolitic as unjuſt; for without 
an obied of conteſt, clearly and de- 
finitively ſtated, what opening could 
there be for treating of peace? 
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The people here too, who muſt 
Pays and muſt ſuffer, ought to 

informed on what object they 
were to fix their hopes for its 
honourable termination. 

With reſpet to the general 
danger of Europe, the ſame argu- 
ments applied, and to the ſame 
extent. To the general ſituation 
of Europe we had been ſcandalouſly 
inattentive. We had ſeen the entire 
conqueſt of Poland, and the inva- 
ſion of France, with ſuch marked 
indifference, that it would be diffi- 
cult now to take it up with the 
grace of ſincerity ; but even this 
would be better provided for, by 
propoſing terms before going to war. 

He had thus ſhewn, that none of 
the profeſſed cauſes were grounds 
for going to war. What then 
remained, but the internal govern- 
ment of France, always diſavowed, 
but ever kept in mind?” The 
deſtruction of that government 
was the avowed obje& of the com · 
bined powers, whom it was hoped 
we were to join ; and we could not 
join them heartily, if our object 
was one thing, while theirs was 
another, To this then we were 
come at laſt, that we were aſhamed 
to own engaging: to aid the reftora- 
tion of deſpotiſm, and collnfruely 
ſought pretexts in the Scheldt and 


the Netherlands “.“ 
— Mr 


* The obſervations which a great mind is enabled to make concerning the future; 


from the aſpect of preſent affairs, often afſume the force of predictions. 


Certain weak 


though ſpecious perſons undoubred!y flattered themſelves, in the commencement of the . 


war, with no leis an achievement than the conqueit of France. How different are the 
ſextiments of Mr Fox, in his letter to the electors of Weſtminſter, publiſhed about 
this time! It had been urged againſt Mr. Fos, that the treating with France might 
diſpleaſe our allies. This argument he combats in the following manner. 

« This obje ion, ſays Mr. For, requires examination. Is it meant that our treating with 
France in its preſent ate will offend the German powers, by ſhewing then: that our ground- 
of quarrel is differcpt from theirs? If this be ſo, and if we adhere to the principles which 
we have publicly ffated, I am afraid we muſt eicher offend or deceive; and in ſuch an 
alteroative, I truſt the option is nor difficult. . has. 

« It it be ſaid, that, though our original grounds of quarrel were different, yet we 
may, in return for the aid they may atford us in obtaining our objects, affiit them in 
theirs of a counter revolution, and enter into an effenſive alliance for that purpoſe—I 

1793. , auſwerz 
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Mr. Windham feebly replied to 
Mr. Fox, by ringing changes on 
the exhauſtleſs topic of the danger 
of French principles; and lord 
William Ruſſel ſpoke againſt the 
war. The queſtion for the addreſs 
was carried without a diviſion. 

On the 28th of Jammary, the 
marquis of Stafford preſented to 
the houſe of lords a meſſage 
from his majeſty, ſimilar to that 
preſented to the commons ; and 
on the 1ſt of February that meſ- 
ſage was taken into conſideration 
by their lord{hips, 

Lord Grenville ſaid, that he 
hoped the houſe would readily 
concur with his majeſty in ex- 
preſſing its indignation at a recent 
tranſaction in Paris—a tranſaction 
that had filled Europe with amaze- 
ment and horror. His lordſhip 
dwelt much longer on the murder 
committed in France, than in ex- 
hibiting any reaſons why the En- 
liſh nation ſhould expend their 
plood and treaſure, becauſe internal 
commotions had taken place in 
another country. To follow lord 


Grenville through his ſpecch on 
this occaſion, would only be to re- 


- Frauce, 


peat what was ſaid by Mr. Pitt, on 
the motion for an addreſs to the 
ſame purpoſe in the, houſe of com- 
mons. French cruelties—the ne- 
ceſſity of protecting the Dutch, 
who had not requeited that pro- 
tection—and the dangerous teu- 
dency of the new * of 
now making its way 


anſwer, that our having pre viauſly trea 
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throughout r compriſe the 
whole catalogue of arguments pro- 
duced ou this occaſion by admi- 
niltration in favour of the war. 

Lord Greupille, in the motion for 
an addreſs of thanks to his 1 
for his meſſage, was ſupported by 
the earl of Parnley, the carl of 
Carliſle, lord Portcheſter, the earl 
of Kinnoul, and the lord chan- 
cellor, who all in their turn fol- 
lowed preciſely the ſame beaten 
track of declamation upon French 
cruclties, aſſiſtance to the acqui- 
eſcing Dutchmen, and deſtruction 
to the French political and. philo- 
ſophi-al principles. 

Earl Stanhope roſe, he ſaid, up- 
en the moſt important occaſion that 
he had ever witneſſed, to declare 
his opinion, that this calamity 

regnant with the ruin of Eugland 
bad been brought on by minilters, 
It had been provoked by no ag- 

reſſion. England had neither been 
injured nor inſulted 3 but we were 
drawn into this moſt imminent of 
all dangers by a ſyſtem of pride, 
peeviſhneſs, and paſſion, incom- 
patible with ſound wiſdom and true 
policy. Every man of humanity 
ought to cxert himſelf, even yet, 
to ſlrive to avert the evil from tus 
country; aud he took upon him to 
ſay, that even yet it might be 
avoided, if we would ſhake off the 
falſe pretences under which we 
covered our real deſigns, and act 
with the openneſs and candour that 
became a great nation, 


would be no impediment to ſuch a meaſure. 


But, if it were, I freely confeſs that this conſideration would have no influence with 
me; becauſe ſuch an alliance, for ſuch a purpoſe, I conceive to be the greateſt calamity 
that can befall the Britiſh nation, For let us not attempt to deceive ourſelves; whatever 
poſſibility or even probability there may be of a counter revolution, from internal atita- 
tion and diſcord, the means of producing ſuch an event by external force, can he no 


other than the conqueſt of France, 


The conqueit of France ! ! !—O! calumniated 


cruſaders, how rational and moderate were your objects! -O ! much injured Louis 
XIV. upon what ſlight grounds have you been accul.-d of reſtleſs and immoderate 


ambition !-—O ! tame and feeble Cervantes, with what a timid 
have you painted the portrait of a diſerdexed imagination l 


pencil aud faint colaurs 


The 
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The noble lord, in order to 
confute a former miſfatemeht of the 
ſecretary of ſtate, read part of a 
letter from M. Coddorcet, expreſ- 
ſing the anxious deſire of the 
French to maintain an amicable 
underitanding and generous friend- 
ſhip with England ; and this friend- 
ſhip might have been maintained, 
but for the inſidious and crooked 
manner in which our miniſters had 
carried on the negotiation. 
The earl of Lauderdale pro- 
feſſed himſelf to be one of the 
people; and it was not the low 
and pitiful invectives that daily 
iſſued from the preſs, that ſhould 
make him ſhrink from the proſe- 
cution of thoſe reforms that he 
thought eſſential to the public 
happineſs. 

& Inſtead of ſubmitting,” ſaid his 
lordſhip, *the grounds — ot 
to rational diſquiſition, a vile col- 
legion of papers is diſtributed at 
your lord{hips' doors, pitifully con- 
trived to excite your prejudices 
againſt the French nation.” His 
lordſhip concluded by producing 
feveral teſtimonies to prove, that 
the French had manifeſted a uni- 
form deſire of maintaining peace 
and amity with England. 

His lordſhip was followed by 
lord Stormont, who in a ſhort 
ſpcech recommended an immediate 
war. | 

The marquis of Lanſdowne be- 
gan an able ſpeech, by declaring, 
that in his conſcience he believed, 
that if our court had ſent an able 
and experienced miniſter to Paris, 
to intercede for the life of Louis 
XVI. that unfortunate monarch 
would have been ſpared, He diſcuſſ- 
ed the policy of the war in a variety 
of lights, and endeavoured to prove 
that it would be a wanton war on 


our part, without the leaſt provo- 
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cation on the part of France. 
He ſpoke with marked diſapproba- 
tion of the manner in which M. 
Chauvclin, the French miniſter, 
had been diſmiſſed from England, 
and in which the negotiation had 
been carried on. © It was diſguſt» 
ing (he ſaid) to ſee the little, 
crooked, baſtard ſtatelineſs we had 
affected ! Look,” continued 
his lordſhip, © at the papers of 
the French ; you ſee them candid, 
open, conciliating; they extend their 
arms to receive us; they anticipate 
objections in order to remove 
them; they uſe the kindeſt expreſ- 
ſions, and declare their anxiety to 
maintain friendſhip with us?... 
On the other ſide, what was our 
conduct? Miniſters received M. 
Chauvelin, indeed, but in a way 
to diſguſt him perſonally, and ts 
inſult the people of France 
They would not treat with him 
but in enigmas—They muſt uſe 
their % and diſtinctions.“ ; 

Lord Lanſdowne proceeded to 
ſhew the further provocations the 
miniſtry had offered to France. — 
They had laid an —_ on tha 
exportation of corn to that coun- 
try, in the miierable idea of ftarve 
ing the people tor want of bread, 
Laſt of all they ordered M. Chauve- 
lin away, in a manner fo offenſive, 
that it was in itſelf a declaration 
of hoſtilities, 

The noble marquis then entered 
into the queſtion, how far we were 
prepared for war. The anfunded 
debt amounted to 10 millions; the 
India bonds to 43,200,000). ; and 
we had been increaſing our navy 
bills, bearing intereſt at 6 per cent, 
while we were buying up 3 per 
cents at 92. : 

The earl of Carliſle, and the 
chancellor (lord Loughborough), 
replied to the marquis of Lanſ- 


® Sce the whole of this correſpondence in our Public Papers. L 
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downs; the latter chiefly inſiſted 
on the atheiſtical declaration of 
Dupont in the French conven- 
tion. The chancellor alſo men- 
tioned his own change of ſituation, 
and aſſerted that he was no gainer 
by changing the chief juſticeſhip 
of the common pleas fur the great 
ſeal of England. 

The addieſs was carried without 
a diviſion. 

From the complexion of theſe 
debates, ſome perſons will be diſ- 
poſed to think with Mr, Fox, that 
the Pritiſh miniſtry were deter- 
mined upon war, With reſpe& to 
the; wiſdom or the folly of that 
determination, we preſume not to 
anticipate the verdict of poſterity. 
It however becomes us frankly to 
declare, that as we have never been 
able to compliment Mr, Pitt as a 
great and able ſtateſman, ſo we 
cannot allow that the preſent in- 
ſtance will add to his reputation 
for political wiſdom and ability. 
It will perhaps be ſaid, that mi- 
niſters had formed ſuch arrange- 
nents with Dumourier, aud with 
the diſaffected party in La Vendee, 
that they might confidently hope 
at this crifis for no leſs an event 
than the entire conqueit of France 
and that this was too ſplendid a 
temptation for any miniſter of 
moderate ambition to reſiſt. We 
anſwer, that a wiſe flateſman 
would not have been milled by 
fplendid deluſions, but would have 
informed himſelf aceurately of the 
itate and temper of tlie people with 
whom he was about to engage; 
and every ſound politician, who 
was well acquainted with the re- 
ſources of France, has, from the 
deginning of the revolution, pro- 
nounced it invincible by exter- 
nal force. | 

Whatever were the intentions of 
the Britiſh miniſtry, however, they 
were completely antigipated by the 
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raſhneſs of the French convention, 
Diſguſted by the diſmiſſion of M. 
Chauvelin, and with the refuſal of 
the Engliſh miniſtry to treat with 
M. Maret, who arrived? from 
France, about this period, with 
extended powers, and, it is ſaid, 
with ſome conſiderable conceſſions, }. - 
the French convention, on the iſt 
of February, decreed a declaration 


of war againſt his Britannic ma- 


jeſty, and the ſtadtholder of the 
United Provinces. ; 

On the 11th of February, there» 
fore, Mr, ſecretary Dundas brought 
up a meſſage from his majetty, 
announcing to his faithful com- 
mons the public declaration of 
war made by the French. agaiuf 
his majeſty and the United Pro- 
vinces. 

The meſſage was taken into 
conhderation on the 12th of Fe- 
bruary. In the houſe of commons, 
Mr. Pitt ſaid, vthat-in propofing 
to the houſe an addreſs in anſwer 
to his majeſty's meſſage, he did 
not conceive that there could be 
any neceſſity, in the prefent in- 
ſtance, for troubling them much 
at large; war now was not only 
declared, but carried on at our 
very doors; a wat which aimed at 
an object no leſs deſtructive than 
the total ruin of the freedom and 
independence of this country. 

Mr. Pitt, in the courſe of has 
ſpeech, mentioned the declaration 
of war on the part of the French, 
as a ſirſt aggreſſion, without ad- 
verting to the inſults which the 
French ſuppoſed they had pre- 
viouſly received from England. 
The French in their declaration 
of war fay, That the king. of 
England has not ceaſed, eſpecial 
fince the revolution of the 10 
of Auguſt, 1792, to give proofs 
of his being evil difpeſed towards 
the French nation, and of his 
attachment to the + Coalition of 

crowned 
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erowned heads.” They procced 
to ſtate, as further grounds for 
their declaration of war, That 
the cabinet of St. James's has ceaſed 
ſince the ſame period to corre- 
ſpond with the French ambaſſador 
at. London, on pretext of the ſuſ- 
penſion of the heretotore king of 
the French. That ſince the open- 
ing of the national convention, 
the ſaid cabinet has refuſed to re- 
ſume the uſual correſpondence be- 
tween the two ſtates, and to 
acknowledge the power of the 
convention. That it has refuſed 


to acknowledge the ambaſſador of 


the French republic, although 

rovided with letters of credit in 
its name, That the ſaid court 
has cauſed to be ſtopped ſeveral 
boats and ſhips loaded with grain 
for France, contrary to the treaty 
of 1786, while exportation to 
other foreign countries was free,” 

Mr. Pitt, after examining every 
part of the French declaration, 
yſſerted, that he found nothing but 
pretexts alleged as grounds for 
the declaration of war, too weak 
to require refutation, When he 
came to conclude, he ſaid, We 
have, in every inſtance, obſerved 
the ſtricteſt neutrality with reſpect 
to the French; we have puſhed, 
to its utmoſt extent, the ſyſtem of 
temperance and moderation; we 
have waited to the laſt moment for 
ſatisſactory explanation.“ He then 
moved the addreſs, in which he 
was ſupported by Mr. Powys, Mr. 
ſecretary Dundas, Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Dudley Ryder, and Mr, Gren- 
ville, 

Mr. Fox blamed the imprudence 
of minilters in launching this coun- 
try into a war before any means 
lad been uſed to prevent it. While 
the miniſter boldly aſſerted, that 
a ſyſtem of temperance and mode- 
ration had been uſed, it was well 
known, he ſaid, that he had re- 


jected every conciliatory mode of- 
fered by the enemy. Every ſtep 
taken by adminiltration ſeemed to 
imply a deſire to break with France. 
To have ſuffered carl Gower to 
remain at Paris, after the 1oth of 
Auguſt, would have implied no 
recognition of the government that, 
ſucceeded that to which he had his 
formal miſſion, any more than tg 
have negotiated with that goveru- 
ment in the moſt direct and ſecure 
way, in preference to the moſk 
indirect and hazardous. Mr. Fox 
ſaid, he feared that this war would 
be ſupp-ſcd a war for reſtoring 
monarchy in France, and for ſup- 
porting rather the cauſe of kin 
than the cauſe of the people. He 
would be the laſt to diaw a diſ- 
tinction of intereſt between the 
rich and the poor; for, whatever 
the ſuperficial obſerver might think, 
nothing was clearer, when philo- 
ſophically conſidered, than that 'a 
man, who was not immediately 
poſſeſſed of property, had as great 
an intereſt in the general protection 
and ſecurity of property, as he who 
was; and therefore he reprobated 
all thoſe calls upon the particular 
exertions of men of property, as 
tending to excite the idea of an 
invidious diſtinction, which did not 
exiſt in faſt, When the attack 
on France was called the cauſe of 
kings, it was not a very witty, - 
but a ſufficient reply, that oppoſing 
it might be called the cauſe of 
ſubjects. 

fr. Fox contended, that or- 
dering M. Chaurclin to depart 
the. Kingdom, and flopping the 
exportation of corn to France, 
when exportation was allowed to 
other countries, were acts of hoſ- 


tility and provocation on our part; 


which did not allow ns to fav, as 
the propoſed addreſs ſaid, that the 
war was an ur provoked aggreſſion 


on the part of France. e con- 
E 3 cluded 
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cluded - with moving an amend- 
ment to the addreſs. 

Mr. Burke ſaid, he ſhould vote 
an addreſs enabling the execu- 
tive government to carry on war, 
though he did not approve of the 
conduct of miniſters, He ſeem- 
ed to complain of the reporters of 
of the 2 debates, who 
reported the ſpeeches of Mr. Fox 
with the utmoſt accuracy, while 
thoſe of Mr. Windham were 
mangled and diſtorted. To take 
a view of Mr. Fox's ſpeech in a 
ſerious way, he ſaid, it inſinuated 
that the charge of the French was, 
4% That the king of Great Britain 
had brought on, or determined on 
war, agaiuſt the ſenſe of his mi- 
niſters, againſt the ſenſe of par- 
liament, and againſt the ſenſe of 
the people, in order to augment 
his own power. If this was the 
caſe, miniſters had betrayed their 
country by their acquieſcence, and 
it was the duty of that houſe to 
addreſs the king to remove them.” 
Mr. Burke then entered into a long 
declamation on the criminal inten- 
tions of the French to all Europe, 
which, however, contained nothing 
new. The Speaker twice inter- 
rupted the orator, in this part of 
his barangue, as he had attempted 
to arreſt the attention of the 
houſe while he read two leng 
pamphlets, which he ſaid contain- 
ed the former ſentiments of Mr. 
Fox on the commercial treaty, 

Mr. Burke proceeded to deſcribe 
France, as a nation that had aban- 
doned all its valuable diſtintions, 
arts, ſciences, religion, law, order, 
every thing but the ſword ; and as 
formidable from their power to the 
whole world. They had declared, 
by their miniſter Cambon, that 
the limits of their empire ſhould 
be thoſe that nature ſet to them, 
the ſea on one fide, and the Alps 


and the Rhine on the other; and 
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ſome of the members, in voting for 
the death of Louis, had ſaid, The 
tree of liberty could not flouriſh, 
till fprinkled with the blood of 
tyrants. 

He readily allowed, this was the 
mo{ dangerous war in which we 
ever were engaged 3 but the alli- 
ances we might form, gave, he 
added, a good proſpect of ſucceſs, 
From this topic Mr. Burke again 
rercrted to the crimes and miſde- 
meanors of France, and mentioned 


a convivial meeting of the Engliſh 


at Paris, where one of the toaſls 
was, The health of citizens Fox, 
Mackintoſh, Sheridan, Paine, Bar- 
low, and the other friends of li- 
berty, who enlightened the people 

of England. 3 

Mr. Dundas alſo oppoſed the 
amendment, and entered into an 
exculpation of all the meafures 
which the French complained had 
driven them into hoftilities. With 
reſpe& to M. Chauvelin in -parti- 
cular, Mr. Dundas ſaid, he had 
not been ordered away, till after 
he had demanded to he received 
and acknowledged as minilter of 
the republic. 

Mr. Sheridan, in ſupport of Mr. 
Fox's amendment, ſaid, he had not 
forgotten that Mr. Burke, in his 
very firſt revilings of the French 
revolution, had ſcorned and inſult- 
ed them as a nation extinguiſhed 
for ever, and to be feared no more; 
that he deſcribed the country as a 
7 and chaſin in Europe, and the 

iſtorian had only to record ** Gal- 
los olim bello floruiſſe,” Yet this 
very gentleman now ſuppoſed them 
ſuſfctently powerful to need the ef- 
forts of all Europe to give them a 
king. Mr. Sheridan ſaid, he could 
not poſſibly ſee upon what ground 
all the infidelity and atheiſm ſo 
much complained of among the 
French, was attributed to the revo- 
lution, ; 


It 
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Tt was notorious that all the 
men and women of faſhion in 
France, including, poſbbly, all the 
preſent * nohility, were the 
ern and zealous followers of 

oltaire and Rouſſean; and if the 
lower orders bad been perverted, it 
was by their precept and example. 
There was as much irreligion under 
the old government as there is now, 
though the profits ariſing from the 
bare profeſſion of chriſtianity were 
conliderable enough to ſileuce ſome 
who were well provided for in the 
church. It eertainly was not to 
the credit of the cecleſiaſties, fo 
con{iderably paid, that they had no 
more influence over the people 
committed to their charge. 

The amendment of Mr. Fox was 
nezatived, and the addreſs carried 
without a diviſion, 

On the ſame day, 12th of Febru- 
ary, the royal meſſage was taken 
into conſideration by the houſe of 
lords. Lord Grenville roſe to move 
the addreſs, and aſſerted, that his 
majeſty, in the whole courſe of 
the negotiation, had demonitrated 
that the continuance of peace was 
the object neareſt his heart, and 
that nothing but dire neceſſity 
could make him reſort to war. 
With reſpe& to the prohibition of 
the exportation of corn, he ſaid, 
he allowed it to have been an act 
of the executive government, but 
it was in every point of view 
ſtrictly juſtifiable, ſince England 
had a fall right to judge what 

uantity of corn could he ſpared 
om her own conſumption. In 
the exerciſe of that right, ſhe had 
prohibited generally the exporta- 
tion of Engtifh corn; and this ſhe 
might do, without rendering an 


-+- + * account to any one. He admitted 


however, that the prohibition had 
enother object, and extended to 
foreign corn exported to France. 


His lordſhip examined qe French 
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declaration of war, commented 
upon the moſt important parts of 
it, and concluded by calling it a 
gronudleſs and unprovoked decla- 
ration of war. 

He was followed in the ſame ſtrain 
of argument by the dukeof Portland, 
lords Stormont and Hawkeſbury, and 
the duke of Leeds. Theſe noble lords 
all agreed, that the in: entions of 
the French nation towards tis had 
been ſutficieatly clear. They aimed 
at nothing leſs than the overthrow 
of the government. This was evi- 
dent from their wiſh of eftabliſh- 
ing a national convention among 
us. Would any man affirm, that 
we were tamely to ſubmit to this ? 
If fo, we ſonght peace even at the 
price of our deſtruction. We ſup- 
plicated it on bended knees— 


«« Oremus pacem, et dextras tendamus 
inermes. 


Lord Lauderdale roſe and ſaid, 
% My lords, give yourſelves the 
recollection of a moment, and ſay, 
upon =_ honour, who were the 
aggreflors ; who gave the firſt of- 
fence; who, in fact, commenced 
hoſtilities? Did not this country, 
in open violation of treaty, detain 
foreign corn in our ports deſtined 
for France, before they had given 
us the leaſt provocation, mach leſs 
a juſtifable cauſe for this pointed 
outrage? Did you not, at the 
ſame time, ſuifer corn, and other 
things perhaps of more importance, 
to be tranſported to their enemies 
at open war with them, who had 
invaded their country, and who 
had threatened them with open 
deſtruction? Iris plain to demon- 
ſtration, that the French were at 
that time treated by us as enemies, 
and we had long determined to 
force them into hottilitics, to afford 
a pretext for going to war with 
them.” 

The noble lord entered next into 
che other alleged grounds of pro- 


E 4 vocation. 
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vocation.— Had they entered into 
any explanations with France; had 


* 


they explained the grounds and 


rzaſons of the infractions of the 
commercial treaty in the alien bill, 
and the bill prohibiting the expor- 
tation of naval ſtores to France? 
Had they attempted to explain the 
diſmiſſion of M. Chauvelin ; a diſ- 
miſſion attended with every circum- 
ſtance that could add to its igno- 
miny ? Lord Lauderdale concluded 
with moving an amendment to the 
adcrefs. | 

Earl Stanhope ſpoke on the ſame 
fide, and, in the courſe of lis 
ſpeech, directed the clerk to read 
the 2d article of the commercial 
treaty, concluded in 1786, in 
which it was expreſsly declared, 
that in caſe of any ſubject of miſ- 
underſtanding ariſing between the 
two nations, the ſending away the 
ambaſſador of one of them ſhould be 
deemed a rupttey. His lordſhip alſo 
propoſed an amendment. 

The marquis of Lanſdowne ſup- 
ported the 2 ſpeakers in 
their general arguments againſt the 
war. Who, faid the noble lord, 
are the aggreſſors - they who kept 
a miniſter, or they who diſmiſſed 
him? they who offered to explain, 
or they who refuſed to hear? they 
who offered to go on and trade in 
amity, or they who prohibited the 
exportation of grain to them, while 
open to the reſt of the world ? 
The amendinents propoſed by lords 
Stanhope and Lauderdale being 
negatived, the queſtion was put, 
and tlic addrels paſſed in the aikr- 
mative. 

Mr. Fox and thc other nembers 
of the oppoſition exertcd their 
talents and ingenuity to avert tlie 
ruin which they apprehended mult 
await this country, if once preci- 
pitated into a war, 

On the 18th of February, Mr. Fox 
preſented a ſeries of reſolutious, the 


we could avoid 2 
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urport of which, he ſaid, was te 
fink and define the objects and 
reaſons which were 2 on 
the part of miniſters for —_— 
into the quarrel with France; an 
to record them on the journals of- 
the houſe, In examining the al- 
leged cauſes of provocation, he 
had maintained, that they were all 
objects of negotiation, and ſuch as, 
till ſatisſaction was. explicitly de- 
manded and refuſed, did not juſ- 
tify reſorting to the laſt extremity, 
The war, he added, be the real 
cauſe what it might, would be 
much leſs calamitous to this coun- 
try, if, in the proſecution of it, 
we could act without allying ours 
ſclves with thoſe who had made 
war on France, for the avowed 
purpoſe of interfering in her inter- 
nal government; it, in other words, 
into en- 
gagements that might fetter us in 
our negotiations for peace. Since 
negotiation muſt be the iſſue of 
every war which was not a war of 
abſolute conqueſt, we ſhould ſhun 
the diſgrace of being parties with 
thoſe, who in firſt attempting to 
invade France, and ſince 1nvad» 
ing Poland, had viglated all the 
principles of juſtice and of ho- 
or; | ST: 
As the other arguments which 
were urged on this ſubje&t were 
ſo nearly ſimilar to thoſe which 
had been before adduced, we ſhall 
not attempt to follow Mr. Fox 
through his able and welt arran- 
ged ſpeech, but refer our readers 
tor the object and ſubſtance of them 
to the following reſolutions: 
tt.“ That it is not for the ho- 
nour or intereſt of Great Britain 
to make war upon France, on ac- 
count of the internal circumſtapces 
of that country, for the purpoſe 


either of ſuppreſſing or puniſhing 


any opinions. and principles, how- 
ever pernicious in their 1 
b which 
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which may prevail there, or of eſ- 
tabliſhing among the French peo- 
ple any particular form of govern- 
ment.“ 
2d. © That the particular com- 
laints which have been made a- 

gainſt the conduct of the French go- 
vernment are not of a nature to juſ- 
tify war in the firſt inſtance, with- 
out having attempted to obtain re- 
dreſs by negotiation,” 

3d, That it appears to this 
houſe, that in the late negotiation 
between his majeſty's miniſters and 
the agents of the French govern- 
ment, the ſaid miniſters did not 
take ſuch meaſures as were likely 
to procure redreſs, without a rup- 
ture, for the grievances of which 
they complained ; and particularly 
that they never ſtated diſtinctly to 
the French government, any terms 
and conditions, the acceſhon to 
which, on the part of France, 
would induce his majeſty to perle- 
vere in a ſyſtem of neutrality.” 

4th. That it does not appear 
that the tranquillity of Europe, and 
the rights ot independent nations, 
which have been ftated as grounds 
of war againſt France, have been 
attended to by his majeſty's mini- 
ſters in the caſe of Poland, in the 
invaſion of which unhappy country, 
both in the laſt year and more recent- 
ly, the moſt open contempt of the 
law of nations, and the moſt unjuſti- 
fable ſpirit of aggrandizement have 
been — without having 

roduced, as far as appears to this 

— any remonſtrance from his 
majeſty's miniſters.“ 

5th.“ That it is the duty of his 
majeſty's miniſters, in the preſent 
erilis, to adviſe his majeſty againſt 
entering into engagements which 
may prevent Great Britain from 
king a ſeparate peace, whenever 
the interefls of his majeſty and his 
people may render ſuch a meaſure 


adyiſeable, or which may counte- 


nance an opinion in Europe, that 
his majeſty is acting in concert 
with other powers for the unjuſti- 
fiable purpoſe of compelling the 
people of France to ſubmit to a 
orm of government not approved 
by =o — : 4 
r. FOX was upported in 
this motion hr ra Grey, 
Adam, Jekyll, Lambton, and She- 
ridan ; but was as ſtrenuouſly op- 
2 by the miniſter and his 
riends. There appeared 270 for 
the previous queſtion, and only 44 
inſt it. fl 
That the ſentiments of oppoſi- 
tion, however, upon the conduct 
of miniſters and the cauſes of the 
war might remain unequivocally re- 
corded, Mr, Grey, on the 21ſt of 
February, moved an addreſs to his 
majeſty, which, as it contains a 
molt maſterly and comprehenſive 
view of the whole queſtion relative 
to the war, we ſhall preſent entire 
to our readers, Mr, Grey's motion 
was as follows: by RE 
„That an humble addreſs be 
reſented to his majeſty, to aſſure 
is majeſty that his faithful com- 
mons, animated by a fincere and 
dutiful attachment to his perſon 
and family, and to the excellent 
conſlitution of this kingdom, as 
well as by an ardent zeal for the 
intereſt and honour of the nation, 
will at all times be ready to ſupport 
his majeſty in any meaſures which 
a due obſervance of the faith of 
treaties, the dignity of his crown, 
or the ſecurity of his dominions, 
may compel him to undertake, 


That, feeling the moſt earneſt | 


ſolicitude to avert from our coun- 
try the calamities of war, by every 
means conſiſtent with honour and 
with ſafety, we expreſſed to his ma- 
jeſty, at the opening of the preſent 
ſeſſion, our ſenſe of the temper 
and prudence which had iaduced 
his majeſty to obſerve a ſtrict neu- 
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trality with reſpect to the war on 
the continent, and uniformly to ab- 
Rain from any interference in the 
internal affairs of France ;* and our 
hope that the ſteps his majeſty 
had takeu would have the happy 
tendency * to repder a firm and 
temperate conduct effectual for pre- 
ſerving the bleſſings of peace. 

& That, with the deepeſt concern, 
we now find ourſelves bbliged to 
relinquiſh that hope, without any 
evidence having been produced to 
ſatisfy us that his majeſty's mini- 
ſters have made ſuch efforts as it 
was their duty to make, and as, by 
his majeſty's moſt gracious ſpecch, 
we were taught to expect, for the 
preſervation of peace. —]t is no leſs 
the reſolution than the duty of his 
majeſty's faithful commons to ſe- 
cond his efforts in the war thus fa- 
tally commenced, ſo long as it ſhall 
continue ; but we deem it a duty 
equally incumbent upon us to foli- 
cit his majeſty's attention to thoſe 
reaſons or pretexts, by which his 
ſervants have laboured to juſtify a 
conduct on their part which we 
cannot but confider as having con- 
tributed, in a great meaſure, to 
produce the prelent rupture. 

« Various grounds of hoſtility a- 
gainſt France have been ſtated, but 
none that appeared to us to have 
conſtituted ſuch an urgent and im- 
perious caſe of neceflity as left no 
room for accommodation, and made 
war unavoidable.—-The govern- 
ment of France has been accuſed of 
having violated the law of nations, 


antl the ſtipulations of exiſting trea- 


ties, by an attempt to deprive the 
republic of the United Provinces 
of the excluſive navigation of the 
Scheldt. No evidence, however, 
has been offered to convince us that 


this excluſive navigation was, either 


in itſelf or in the eſtimation of thoſe 
who were alone intereſted in pre- 
ferving it, of ſuch importance as to 
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jytify a determination in our go» 
vernment to break with France on 
that account. If, in fact, the States 
General had ſhewn a diſpoſition to 
defend their right by force of arms, 
it might have — an inſtance of 
the trueſt friendſhip to have ſug - 
geſted to them, for their ſerious 
couſide rat ion, how far the affertion 
of this unproſitable claim might, in 
the prefent eircumſtances of Eu» 
rope, tend to bring into hazard 
the molt eſſential intereſts of the 
republic. But when, on the con- 
trary, it has been acknowledged 
that no requiſition on this ſubject 
was made to his majeſly on the part 
of the States General, we are at a 
lofsfo comprehend on what grounds 
of right or propriety we take the 
lead in aſſerting a claim in which 
we are not principals, and in which 
the principal party has not, as far 
as we know, thought it prudent or 
neceſſary to call for our interpo- 
ſition. 

„We muſt further remark, that 
the point in diſpute ſeemed to us to 
have bcen relieved from a material 
part of its 4ifhculty by the declara- 
tion of the miniſter of foreign af- 
fairs in France, that the French 
nation gave up all pretenſions to 
determine the queſtion of the future 
navigation of the Scheldt. Whe- 
ther the terms of this declaration 
were perfectly ſatisſactory or not, 
they at leaſt left the — * open 
to pacific negotiation; in which 
the intrinſic value of the object, to 
any of the parties concerned in it, 
might have been coolly and impar- 
tially weighed againft the conſe- 
quences to which all of them might 
be expoſed by attempting to main- 
tain it by force of arms. * 

We have been called upon to re 
fiſt views of conqueſt and aggran- 
dizement entertained by the go- 
vernment -of France, * at all times 
dangerous to the general * 
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of Europe, but? aſſerted to he 
culiarly ſo, when connected with 
the propagation of principles which 
lead to tlie violation of the moſt ſa- 
ered duties, and are utterly ſubver- 
five of the peace and order of all 
£ivil ſociety.” 

We admit, that it is the intereſt 
and duty of 9 member of the 
commonwealth of Europe to ſup- 

port the eltabliſhed ſyſtem, and dif- 

tribution of power among the in- 
dependent ſovercignties, which ac- 
tually ſubſiſt, and to prevent the 

aggrandizement of any fate, eſpe · 

cially the molt powerful, at the ex- 
nce of any other ; and, for the 

— of his majeſty's councils, we 
do moſt earneſtly with, that his mi- 
niſters had manifeſted a juſt ſenſe of 
the importance of the principle to 
which they now appeal, in the 
courſe of late events, which ſeemed 
to us to threaten its entire deftruc- 
tion. 

« When Poland was beginning to 
recover from the Jong calamitics of 
anatchy, combined with oppreſ- 
ſion; after ſhe had eſtabliſhed an 
hereditary and limited monarchy 
like our own, and was peaceably, 
employed in ſettling her internal 
government, his majeſty's miniſters, 
with apparent indifference and 
unconcern, have ſeen her become 
the victim of the moſt unprovoked 
and unprincipled invaſion ; her ter- 
ritory oyerrun, her free conſtitution 
ſubverted, her national indepen- 
dence annihilated, and the general 
principles of the ſecurity of nations 
wounded through her ſide. With 
all theſe evils was France ſoon after 
threatened ; and with the ſame ap- 

earance either of ſupine indif- 

— or of ſecret approbation, 

his majeſty's miniſters beheld the 

armies of other powers (in evident 
concert with the oppreſſor of Po- 
land) advancing to the invaſion and 


ſubjugation of France, and the 
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march of thoſe armies diſtinguiſhed 
from the ordinary hoſtilities of ci- 
vilized nations by manifeſtos, which, 
if their principles and menaces had 
been carried into practice, muſt 
have inevitably produced the re- 
turn of that ferocity and barbariſm 
in war, which a beneficent religion, 
and enlightened manners, and-true 
military honour, have for a long 
time bamiſhed from the chriſtian 
world.“ 

No effort appears to have been 
made to check the progreſs of theſe 
invading armies;: — His majeſty's 
miniſters, under a pretended re- 
ſpe& for the rights and indepen- 
dence of other ſovereigns, thought 
fit at that time to refuſe even tie: 
interpaſition of his majeity's coun- 
ſels and good offices to ſave ſo great 
and important a portion of Europe 
from falling under the dominion of 
a forcign power. But no ſooner, 
by an ever memorable reverſe of for- 
tune, had France repulſed her in- 
vaders, and carried her arms into 
their territory, than his majeſty's 
miniſters, laying aſide that colluſive 
indifference which had marked their 
conduct during the invaſion of 
France, began to expreſs alarms 
for the general ſecurity of Europe, 
which, as it appears to us, they 
ought to have ſeriouſly felt, and 
might have expreſſed, with greater 
jultice, on the previous ſucceſſes of 
her powerful adverſaries. 

« We will not diſſemble our opi- 
nion, that the decree of the nation- 
al convention of France of the 19th 
of November 1792, was in a great 
meaſure liable to the object ions 
urged againſt it; but we cannot 
admit chat a war, upon the fingle 
ground of ſuch a decree, unaccom- 
panied by any overt acts, by which 
we or our allies might be directly 
attacked, would be juſtified as ne- 
erſſary and unavoidable. Certain- 
ly not—unleſs, upon a regular de- 
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mand made by his majeſty's mini- 
ſters of explanation and ſecurity 
in behalf of us and our allies, the 
Freneh had refuſed to give his ma- 
jeſty ſuch explanation and ſecurity. 
No ſuch demand was made. Ex- 
planations, it is true, have been 
received and rejected. But it well 
deſerves to be remarked and remem- 
bered, that theſe explanations were 
voluntarily offered on the part of 
France, not previouſly demanded 
on ours, as undoubtedly they would 
have been, if it had ſuited the 
views of his majeſty's miniſters to 
have acted 2 and honourably 
towards France, and not to have 
reſerved their complaints for a fu- 
ture period, when explanations, 
however reaſonable, might come 
too late, and hoſtilities might be 
unavoidable. 

« After a review of all thoſe con- 
fiderations, we think it neceſſary 
to repreſent to his majeſty, that 
none of the points which were in 
diſpute between his miniſters and 
the government of France, appear 
to us to have been ancapable of be- 
ing adjuſted by negotiation, except 
that aggravation of French ambi- 
tion, which has been ſlated to ariſe 
from the political opinions of the 
French nation. Theſe indeed, we 
conceive, formed neither any deſi- 
nable ohjet of negotiation, nor 
any intelligible reaſon for hoſtility, 
They were equally incapable of be- 
ing adjuited by treaty, or of being 
either refuted or confirmed by the 
events of war. 

« Wencednot itatctohismajeſly's 
wiſdom, that force can never cure 
deluſion 3 and we know his majeſ- 
ty's gocdneſs too well to ſuppoie, 
that he could ever entertain the 
idea of employing force to deſtroy 
opinions by the extizpaticu of thole 
who hold them. 

„The grounds, upon which his 
majeſty's minittcrs have adviſed him 
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to refuſe the renewal of ſomeavowy 
ed public intercourſe with the exiſt» 
ing government of France, appears . 
ed to us neither juſtified by the rea- 
ſon of the thing itſelf, nor by. the 
uſage of nations, nor by any expe- 
diency arifing from the preſent 
ſtate of circumſtances. In all ne- 
gotiations or diſcuſſions whatſoever, 
of wluch peace is the real object, 
the appearance af an amicable diſ- 
poſition, and of a readineſs to offer 
and to accept of pacific explana- 
tions on both ſides, is as neceſſary 
and uſcful to enſure ſucceſs, as any 
arguments founded on ſtrict right, 
Nor can it be denied, that claims 
or arguments of any kind, urged 
in hoſtile or 4 language, 
however equitable or valid in them- 
ſelves, are more likely to provokę 
than to conciliate the oppoſite par- 
ty, Deploring, as we have ever 
done, the melancholy event which 
has lately happened in France, it 
would yet have been ſome conſola- 
tion to us to have heard, that the 
powerful interpoſition of the Britiſh 
nation on this ſubject had at leaſt 
been offered, although it ſhould un- 
fortunately have been rejected. But 
inſtead of receiving ſuch conſolation 
from the conduct of his majeſty's 
miniſters, we have ſeen them with 
extreme aſtoniſhment employing, 
as an incentive to hoſtilities, ay 
event which they had made no et- 
fort to avert by negotiation, 'T his 
inaction they could only excuſe on 
the principle, that the internal con- 
duct of nations (whatcver may be 
our opinion of its morality) was no 
proper ground for interpolitign and 
remonſtrance from foreign flates 
a principle, from which it muſt {ill 
more clcarly follow, that ſuch in- 
ternal conduct could never be an 
admiſſible, juſlifying reaſon ſor 
war. | 
We cannot refrain from obſerv- 
ing, that ſuch frequent 3 38 
ve 
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have been made to an event con- 
feſſedly no ground of rupture, ſeem- 
ed tous how ariſen from a ſiniſ- 
ter intention to derive, from the 
humanity of Engliſhmen, popula- 
rity for meaſures which their deli- 
berate judgment would have re- 
probated, and to influence the moſt 
virtuous ſenſibilities of his majelty's 
people into a blind and furious zeal 
for a war of vengeance. 

His majeſty's faithful commons 
dherefore, though always deter- 
mined to ſupport his majeſty with 
vigour and cordiality in the excr- 
tions neceſſary for the defence of 
his kingdoms, yet feel that they 
are equally bound by their duty to 
his majeſty, and to their fellow- 
ſubjects, to declare, in the moſt 
folemn manner, their diſapproba- 
tion of the couduct of his majeſtyꝰs 
miniſters throughout the whole of 
theſe tranſactions; a conduct which, 
in their opinion, could lead to no 
other termination but that, to 
which it ſeems to have been ſtu- 
diouſly directed, of plunging this 
country into an unneceſſary war. 
The ealamities of ſuch a war mult 
be aggravated, in the eſtimation of 
_ rational mind, by reflecting 
on the peculiar advantages of that 
fortunate ſituation which we have 
fo unwiſely abandoned, and which 
not only exempted us from ſharing 
in the diſtreſſes and afflictions of 
the other nations of Europe, but 
converted them into fources of be- 
nefit, improvement, and proſperity 
to this country, 

« We therefore humbly implore 
his 1 @jcſty's paternal goodnefs to 
liſten no longer to the councils 
which have forced us into this un- 
happy war, but to embrace the 
carlieſt occaſion, which his wiſdom 
may diſcern, of reſtoring to his peo- 
ple the bleſſings of peace “.“ 


* 
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The motion was made by Mr, 
Grey without any previous ſpeech 
and the ſignal for negativing it was 
given in a few words by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who did 
not enter into any diſcuſſion on the 
ſubject. 

Mr. R. Smith, on the ſame day, 
read 2 petition figned by about 
2500 inhabitants of the town of 
Nottingham, enforcing the neceſſity 
of an immediate reform in parlia- 
ment, One paſſage in the petition 
ſtated, © that the conſtitution a+ 
muſed the country with the name 
of a repreſentation of the people, 
when the reality was gone.” A- 
nother paſſage aſſerted, “ that the 
right of the people had paſſed from 
them into other nn and that the 
confidence of the people with re- 
ſpe&t to parliament was thereby 
weakened, if not entirely deſtroyed.” 

Mr. Pitt roſe and obſerved, that 


theſe expreſſions were ſo diſreſpect- 


ful to the houſe, and fo irreverent 
to the conſtitution, that it am 
ed to him impoſſible that the houſe, 
conſiſtently with its dignity, could 
allow the petition to be brought up 
in its preſent form. After ſome 
debate, therefore, the petition was 
thrown out by a very great majo- 
rity. | 
The erection of barracks in dif- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, which 
ſome of the greateſt legal authort- 
ties have conſidered as unconflitu- 
tional, induced Mr. M. A. Taylor 
on the ſucceeding day (the 22d) to 
make ſome remarks introductory to 
a motion upon that ſubjeft. He 
alluded to the opinion of Mr. Har- 
tey and Mr. Pulteney, who ex- 


2 in the ſtrongeſt poſſible 


anguage, their ideas of the danger 
that muſt ariſe to the conſtitution 
and to liberty, fr-m quartering ſol - 
diers in barracks, and diſſolving 


2 
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or leſſening their connection with 
the body of the people. He men- 
tioned the opinion given by lord 
Gage in 1739, which weut much 
farther than he meant to carry the 
argument. Speaking againſt the 
aug mentation of the troops, lord 
Gage (aid, that one thing (mean- 
ing the quartering of ſoldiers in 
barracks, and cutting off their con- 
nection with the people) he conſi- 
dered as above all others the moſt 
fatal, and that it would give the 
finiſhing ſtroke to liberty. © If 
this (faid lord Gage) ſhould- ever 
be attempted, it would become 
the duty of the people to draw 
their ſwords, as the laſt effort 
for liberty, and never to ſheath 
them, till they had brought the 
authors and contrivers of the mea- 
ſure to condign puniſhment.” Mr, 
Taylor faid, he could not paſs over 
another writer famous for his ſound 
judgment, as well as for his can- 
dour and humanity, in treating of 
military ſubjects, he meant jud 

Blackſtone, who ſays that “ the 
foldiers ſhould live intermixed with 
the ple ; no ſeparate camp, no 
Cs or inland fortreſſes Gould 
be allowed.” In the argument 
which he was now maintaining, he 
had on his ſide, he obſerved, the 
ancient and rooted prejudices of the 
people, as well as the reaſon of 
the thing itfelf, and all the weight 
of the high authorities be had 
mentioned. The arguments op- 
poſed to theſe are weak and new- 
fangled opinions, Firlt, it is al- 
leged that it is a great hardſhip 
on inn-keepers. to quarter ſoldiers 
on them. He believed it might, 
and that they thought it ſo; | 
for what reafons? Becauſe the 
price paid for hay and ſtraw has 
not been raiſed for many years: 
if- part of the large ſums expended 
on. building barracks were applied 


towards a reaſonable 1 of 
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the price paid for hay and firawy 
the inn-keepers would be glad to 
have them. Secondly, it has been 
ſaid that barracks are neceſſary to 


keep the minds of the ſoldiers, at 


the preſent moment, from being 
prejudiced and poiſoned : but the 
experience of ages has evinced, 
that no walls are high enowgh to 
keep out opinions. He ſaid that, in 
the motion which he ſhould take 
the liberty to ſubmit to the houſe, 
he ſhould adopt the words of judge 
Blackſtone, and he concluded with 
moving, That it is the opinion of 
this houſe, that the — and 
perfevering oppoſition of our an- 
ce ſlors from time to time, to the 
erecting of barracks in this coun- 
97. was founded _ a juſt ſenſe 
of the true prineiples of our moſt 
excellent — 5 may and that the 
opinion has been, juſtified, u 
high legal and polen —ͤ— 
„ That the ſoldiers ſhould live in- 
termixed with the people, in order 
that they might be connected with 
them; and that no ſeparate camp, 
no barracks, no inland fortreſſes, 
ſhould be allowed.” 

The ſecretary at war oppoſed the 
motion, on the ground that it was 
neceſſary that the military power 
ſhould always be in readineſs to aid 
the civil. And Mr, Minchm faid, 
that beſides the reaſons that had 
been aſſigned, the health as well as 
the — of ſoldiers was promot- 
ed by quartering them in barracks. 

Major Maitland ſupported Mr. 
Taylor's reaſoning by many con- 
ſtitutional arguments; and he was 
anſwered in a ſingular ſt en by 
lord Beauchamp, who aſked among 
other ſimilar interrogatories, © Why 
the honourable gentleman ſhould 
enter into any diſcuſſion on the ſub- 
jet, before the houſe was at all 
acquainted with the extent of theſe 
barracks?” He ſaid this was not 
the firſt time when the diſcuTion of 

3 barrack- 
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barrack building had taken place; 
and it had been invariably deter- 
miaed, that his majeſty had. the 
unqueſtionable right of taking theſe 
things upon hiaſclf, It was-no 
hin. his lordſhip added, that 
the thing was new, Ee there was 
no couutry which could be ſtation · 
- ary in its politics. 

Mr. Courtenay remarked upon 
the obſeryation of the laſt ſpeaker, 
that the motion was out af time, 
becauſe no eſtjmate of the expence, 
nor plan of the extent of the 
barracks in queſtion was before the 
houſe—This Mr. Courtenay could 
not but conſider as rather an Hiber- 
wan mode of reaſoning : for in or- 
der to put a ſtop to barrack · build- 
ing, we were not to deliberate on the 
ſablect before the barracks were 
built, and the expences came to be 
laid before the houſe, He ſaid, he 
had liſtened with great attention to 
the noble lord, and to the honour- 
able gentleman who preceded him 
on the ſame ſubject, for ſomething 
Like the ſhadow of a reaſon; but 
the only argument he had heard 
was from the latter, from whom 
he underſtood that theſe, buildings 
were to be conlidered as a kind of 
military nunnery, to preſerve the 
morals and chaſtity of the ſoldiers. 

Mr. Fox ſpoke ably on the ſame 
fide, and was anſwered by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, The mo- 
tion was at length negatived by the 
order of the day being carried 
without a diviſion, 

On. the 25th of February, Mr. 
Dundas brought before the houſe 
his ſtatement of the ſituation of 
affairs in the provinces of India. 
This ſtatement, ſaid he, is different 
in its object, and muſt, of courſe, 
be different in .its nature, from 
thoſe with which I have hitherto 
troubled the houſe. Thoſe of for- 
mer years, except in ene inſtance, 


have been confined to the flate of 
the ſinancial affairs of the company 
in Tudia, exhibiting the balance 
upon the compariſon of the reve« 
nues and charges of the ſeveral ſet- 
tlements. In the preſent ſtatement 
the affairs of the Eaſt India com- 
pany at home and abroad, he faid, 
were included. . 

The firſt eſtimate reſpeted the 
general amount of revenues and 
charges. . 

The revenues af Ben- 

gal, on the average 

of the years 1757, 

1788, and 1789, a- 

mounted to F£4.5,454,10? 


Of Madras 1,296,468 
Of Bombay 147,155 
- 6,897,730 
CHARGES, 

Of Bengal - 3,131,210 
Of Madras — 1,578,365 
Of Bombay 5244142 
522330717 


Add expences of 
Bencoolen and 
Pinagg - +» $g0,cca 


$5,233,717 
The net revenue oy 
this average is 1,614,013 
The total of debts 
owing in India 
on the 3 iſt of Ja- 
nuary, 1792, is 
ſtated at — 9,234,559 
The net ſurplus, 
aſter deſray ing 
the. civil, milita- 
„ and commer- 
cial charges and 7 
intereſt on the 
debt, ies 1,059,127 
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Beſides this ſum, £.1,059,127 the export trade during the laſt eight 


there is eſtimated 
to be ſupplied 
from the ſales of 
European goods, 
and certificates, 


Making a total of 
The amount of the 
ds from India 

old in the laſt 
three years, bas 


350,000 


1,409,127 


been, per annum 2, 394,75 
Prime coſt of do. 1,090,185; 
_ Cuſtom - - 563, 269 
Freight and de- 
murrage - - 245,782 
Charges of mer- 
cChandiſe, fix per 
— 8 143,684 
Total charges 2,042,920 
Gain - -  y5r,83 


The next eſtimate ſtates the an- 
nual receipts and payments of the 
company at home. This, after al- 
lowing for a dividend of Sl. per 
cent. on the capital ſtock, makes 
the annual ſurplus at home, in- 
_ cluding the 5902 77s derived 

from the revenues of India, amount 
to 1,207, 114]. which, together with 
the ſmall ſum eftimated to be left 
in India, makes the total ſurplus 


2299241 
e next article is the amount 
of and flores exported 
to India and China: Pe: of in- 
cluding Saint Helena, amount to 
1,017,000l, The goods and ſtores 
exported in 1791 amounted to 
74,9591. ; and, in the preſent fea- 
= are eſtimated at 1,083,324]. 
The amount in this eſtimate is, 
therefore, about a medium of theſe 
two, It is impofſible, in ſtating this 
article, not to advert to the great 
jacreaſe which bas been made in 
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rs, being, excluſive ſof bullion, 

m 400,0001, a year to a million. 

The article of bills of exchange, 
or bullion, is merely taken to make 
up the eſtimated prime coſt of 
us in China, that prime coſt 

eing provided for as follows: 
By ſupplies from India . 2 50, ooo 


Goods exported - 600,000 
Bills or bullion - 644,580 
Total prime coſt 1,494,580 


The goods and ſtores 
to be exported to 
India are eſtimated 
at - - 

Inthe Indianeſtimate, 

the amount to be 
received for ſale of 
imports is ſtated at 


There is, therefore, 
an eſtimated loſs 
on the goods and 
ſtores exported to 
India, of - Fo, ooo 

The exports to China of goods, 

ſtores, and bullion, are not ſup- 
poſed to yield any profit; ſo that, 
on the whole, the export trade is 
eſtimated to produce a loſs of 
50,000). per annum. 
« If it was material,“ ſaid Mr, 
Dundas, to enter into the inveſti- 
tion, I mould aſſign reaſons for 
oubting the propriety of ftating 
any ſuch loſs on the export trade; 
but it 18 not neceſſary, for the pre- 
ſent purpoſe, to take up the time 
of the committee with that diſ- 
cuſſion, I ſhall take the directors“ 
eſtimate as they give it; and, up- 
on the whole, y 5.4 the ſeveral «4A 
cumſtances above ſtated, particular- 
ly from the low amount at. which 
the furplus in India is taken, and 
from the low eſtimate of the ſales 
and profit on the trade, thers _ 
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be no doubt of this eſtimate being 
calculated in an unfavourable point 
of view, and that the ſurplus of 
the whole reſulting from it, is 
ſtated below the amount annually 
to be expected. 

Having thus eſtabliſhed that a 
ſurplus tothe amount of 1,2 39,2411. 
at leaſt may be expected in future, 
it next remained to conſider the 


moſt equitable mode of applying 


this ſurplus. 

The debts of the company in 
Great Britain conſiſt of the amount 
transferred from India, and unpaid 
on the iſt of March 1793, which 
is ſtated at 1,35 4,050l.; and the 
other debts at the ſame date are 
calculated, excluſive of the capital 
ſtock, at 9,4, oi gl.: the total of 
Both 10, 60, 69l. This includes 
the ſum owing by the company to 
the annuitants, which is included 
as a debt due to them on the other 
fide of the account. This ſtate- 
ment ſhews the value of aſſets at 
the ſame penod, which at home 
and afloat (including the balance of 
quick ſtock in China) amounts to 
13,437,460l, | 
The LL of aſſets at 

home and in —_ a 
F is — 17,11 5 54 
And the amount of : 
debts at home, in- 

cluding the trans- 
© ferred debt, - 
if from each fide of 

the account the 

4. 200, cool. owing 

þ vernment to 
8 the 3 be 

deducted, the re- 
maining amount of 


10,601,059 


5 


aſſets is + 12,913,854 
And of debts 641,019 


The debt remaining to 
be paid off at home 
15 2,446,440 

After Mr, Dundas had finiſhed 
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his laborious ſtatement, Mr. Huſſey 
laid, the right honourable gentle- 
man had triumphed on the con- 
ſent which his plaus had obtained 
in another place ; but his triumph 
would have been ſomewhat dimi- 
niſhed, if he had conſidered that 
ſuch conſent had been bought by 
the addition of two per cent. on the 
capital of the Eaſt India company, 
and an excluſive charter. | 

The ſlave- trade was the next ſub- 
jet which employed the attention 
of the houſe. fa our two latter 
volumes the arguments for and 
again{t this traffic have been amply 
detailed. We ſtill retain our opi- 
nion, that this trade received a blow 
in the courſe of laſt ſeſſions from 
which it cannot caſily recover. 
Should, as we then obſerved, even 
the patriotic efforts of thoſe friends 
of - mankind, who have ſtood for- 
ward as its opponents, prove abor- 
tive for a time, {till the nation can- 
not forget the ſolemn proteſt which 
a majority of their repreſentatives 
haveentered on their records againſt 
this trade 1n human blood. 

On Tueſday, the 26th of Febru- 
ary, Mr. Wilberforce ſtated, that 
the motion he was about to make, 
was, in his opinion, ſo much a mo- 


| tion of courle, that he did not — 5 


oſe any ſerious oppoſition wo 
made to it. He then moved, 
+ That this houſe will on Thurſday 
next reſolve itſelf into a committee 
of the whole houſe, to conſider of 
the circumſtances of the flave- 
trade. "MS" R 
Sir William Young role to 
poſe the motion he lad that S 
llection, inſteadof making him deſiſt 
from his oppoſition, had ſerved on» 
ly toconfirm him in an opinion, that 
the great queſtion of the flave-trade 
ought not to be agitated at preſent, 
but that it would be prudent to de- 
fer the diſcuſſion of it to ſome more 
i 2 ſeaſon. Men's minds, both 
at 
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66 
at home and in the Weſt Indies, 


were at this moment too much 
heated for a ſober and cool delibe- 
ration of ſo important a queſtion. In 
England, and even in that houſe, ma- 
ny exaggerated accounts had been 
given of the ſituation and treatment 
oftlie negroes; by theſe accounts, the 
paſſions of the houſe had been ex- 
_ to decide (as he ſaid) againſt 
the dictates of judgment and found 
policy, He was ready to admit, 
that the ſlave · trade, in its principle, 
was: not to be defended, and muſt 
neceſſarily be repugnant to the feel- 
ings of mankind ; but ſuch were 
the circumſtances of our Weſt India 
colonies, that the continuance even 
of ſuch a trade for ſome time longer 
was abſolutely neceſſary to their 
exiſtence, and its abolition would 
be their ruin. He concluded by 
moving an amendment, that the 
words“ Thurſday next” ſhould be 
left out, and the words © this day 
{ix months” inſerted in their ſtead, 
Mr. Buxton ſeconded the motion 
for the amendment; and ſaid, that 
the houſe, by giving way to the 
clamours without doors, inſtead of 
Keadfaftly and firmly adhering to 
1 of wiſdom and ſound po- 


ey, might lay the foundation for 


the ruin of our happy coultitution. 
Gentlemen ought to be upon their 
guard agaiuſt a ſpirit of inno- 
vation. 

- Mr. Cawthorne ſaid, he would 
wiſh to recall to the recollect ion of 
the houſe the ſpeech of the honour- 
able gentleman who made this mo- 
tion, on à former occaſion, when 
the laſt reſolutions on this ſubjeR 
were adopted by the houſe. He 
ſaid, that the ſtories of cruelty for- 
merly told by that gentleman, had 
no poſitive exiſtence in fact. He 
was decidedly in favour of Sir Wil- 
| liam Young's amendment. 

Mr. Fox, In an excellent ſpeech 
of conſiderable length, ſupported 
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the motion of Mr. Wilberforce, 
and ſaid, that he complained of an 
evil and an abuſe, which, he main- 
tained, it was practicable to remove; 
and, as he had befare hinted, if the 
proceedings of another place ſhould 
be ſuch as not to give ſatisfaction 
that they would be removed, and 
that the firſt reſolution for abolition 
in 1796 thould paſs this ſeſſion, 
then that houſe ought to ſubſtitute 
Juch other remedies as might meet 
their ideas upon the regulation of 
the trade between this time and the 
period of final abolition. Until 
theſe points ſhould have been fairly 
Kanaah yr by argument, he truſted 
the houſe would not purſue a ſtep 
ſo diſreputable to its own honour 
and dignity, ſo diſſatisfactory to the 
public in general, as to relioquith 
their former opinion, or, in other 
words, to tell the world at large, 
there was no ſiucerity in their de- 
claration on a former day; that 
they had completely given up the 
gradual abolition of the ſlave- trade; 
and that they never would reſolve 
upon that meaſure at this or any 
other period. 5 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, he hoped there 
would be no difficulty in re- voting 
the propoſitions of laſt year upon 
this ſubje& ; and that however gen» 
tlemen on either ſide of the queition 
might have objected to theſe pr 
poſitions, there would be no differ- 
ence of opinion on them now. But 
by renewing the reſolutions of laſt 
ſeſſion, and ſending them up to the 
lords, no member of the houſe was 
reltrifted from propoſing ſuch other 
meaſures as the delay in the other 
houſe might ſeem to call for. After 
much couverſation on the ſubject 
among ſeveral of the members, Sir 
William Young's amendment to the 
original motion was put and car- 
ried, | _ 
On Thurſday, the 21ſt of March, 
Mr. Whitbread, jun. roſe to w__- 
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his fears, from what had already 
happened this year in the houſe of 
commons, on the ſubject of the flave- 
trade, and the late period which the 
other houſe had fixed for proceeding 
to the conſideration of the ſubject, 
and the examination of witneſſes re- 
ſpecting it, that nothing effectual 
would be done this ſeſſion for aboliſh- 
ing that diſgraceful traffic. He re- 
queſted Mr. Wilberforce, who had 
hithertotaken the lead in thisimpor- 
tant buſineſs, not ta ſuſſer his zeal to 
abate, but, on the contrary, to pur- 
ſue with redoubled vigour an ob- 
ject which in all times to come 
muſt ſecure to hiz name the grati- 
tude and veneration of all friends to 
. humanity. He wiſhed the honour- 
able gentleman would be ſo good as 
to ſtate to the houſe what his inten- 
tions were on the ſubject; and aſ- 
ſured him, that if he was ſtill de- 
termined to preſs for the abolition 
during the preſent ſeſſion, he would 
be ſupported by him and his friends 
to che utmaſt of their power. 

Mr. Wilberforce ſaid, he was 
extremely ſorry that Mr. Dundas, 
who had taken ſuch a conſiderable 
ſhare laſt year in the queſtion of the 
flave-trade, had not thought proper 
this year to purſue even his own 
plan: and he was equally concerned 
that the lords had deferred the con- 
ſideratiom of it till after the Eaſter 
holidays. Theſe two circumſtances 
were certainly unfavourable to the 
idea of effecting the abolition this 
year; he expreſſed a hope that the 
abolition would be effected this year; 
but be that as it might, he certainly 
ſhould be glad to regulate what he 
could: not aboliſh. 

Mr. Wilberforce, on the 14th of 
May, moved, That leave be given 
to bring in a bill for aboliſhing the 
trade carried on by Engliſh mer- 
chants, for ſupplying foreign terri- 


tories. with ſlaves,” 
Mr. Fox, on this occaſion, warn- 


"> 
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ed the houſe not to put too 
much truſt in the good temper 
of the people, by playing and tri- 
fling with their requeſts, paſſing re- 
ſolutions in one ſeſſion in one year, 
by which the public were taught to 
expect that this infamous traffic 
ſhould in time be aboliſhed, and 
then abandoning the whole in ano - 
ther ſeſſion, by having recourſe to 
the miſerable artifice of faying 
that the ſubject was before the 
other houſe, and that it was a dan- 
gerous time to meddle with our 
commerce, or by any ſuch quib- 
bles. This trade was no more like 
fair commerce, than it was like juſ- 
tice or humanity ; commerce was 
diſgraced by being compared to it; 
it was an odious, monttrous, inhu- 
man traffic, and a foul ſtain upon 
the Britiſh character, Such the 
majority of the houſe thought it 
lat year; ſuch the maſs of the 
people thought it then ; ſuch they 
thought it now; and if they had 
not renewed the petitions to the 
houſe, it was becauſe they had con- 
fidence in its juſtice, its humanity 
its honour, and its regard for the 
conſiſtency of its own proceedings. 

After this motion was carried by 
a majority of ſeven, Mr. Wilber- 
force moved, That leave be given 
to bring in a bill for limiting and 
regulating the importation of ſlaves 
to the Britiſh colonies in the Weſt 
Indies, for à time to be limited.” 
This motion was alfo carried by 35 
againſt 255 | 


- On Wedneſday; the 22d of May, 


Mr. Wilberforce moved the order 
of the day, for the houſe to reſolve 
itſelf into a committee of the whole 
houſe, to conſider of a motion for 
preventing the ſupply of foreign 
powers with flaves. 

Mr. Cawthorne oppoſed the mo- 


tion upon various grounds. That 


it was too late in the ſeſſiun—that- 


the queſtion ought to be at reſt— 
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that our trade was injured by the 
diſcuſſion - that the ſubject had loft 
its popularity that none but diſ- 
ſenters and enemies to our conſtitu- 
tion, in church and ſtate, wiſhed 
for the abolition of the ſhave trade 
—that the raſcality of the national 
convention of France was well 
known, and that they were deter- 
mined to carry on what the honour- 
able gentleman wiſhed this country 
to abandon, 

Mr. Francis obſerved, that it was 
rather ſingular that the lait ſpeaker, 
in his great eagervels to prove that 
the national convention of France 
were a ſet of raſcals, ſhould recom- 
mend to this country to purſue their 
oonduct with reipect to the ſlave 
trade. 5 
Mr, Courtenay reprobated the 
practice of including, in one gene- 
ra! obſervation, all perſons who 
wiſhed for the abolition of the ſlave 
trade, as enemies to the conſtitution 
of this country in church and ſtate; 
' and yet it was a truth well known, 
that all deſcriptions of men, church- 
men, and diſlenters of all denomi- 
nations, had pctitioned for the abo- 
tion of this infamous traſſic. 

At length the bill was ord-red 
to be brought in, and Mr, Wilber- 
force, Sir W, Dolhen, Mr, chan- 
cellor Pitt, and Mr. Fox, were or- 
dered to prepare it. The bill pro- 
ceeded through the ſirſt and ſecond 
reading with but little oppoſition, 
but was loſt on the 12th of june, 
when the motion for going into a 
committee on the bill was negatived 
by a. majority of 31 againſt 29. 

In the houſe of lords this buſineſs 
has been retarded in au unprece- 
dented manner. On the 20th of 
March, the duke of Clarence pre- 
ſented a petition from the Weſt 
India planters, praying that the 
houſe would. not proceed further in 
the conſideration of the flave trade 
vll after the recels, His royal 
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highneſs preſented another to the 
ſame ella from the ſhip owners at 
Liverpool. * 

Agreeably to notice given, the 
earl of Abingdon, on the 11th of 
April, brought forward a motion- 
on the ſlave trade. I preſume, ſaid 
his lordſhip, that your lordihips are 
ſufficiently aware of that new phi- 
loſophy, as it is called, which is 
gone abroad; containing, like Pan- 
dora's box of old, all the evils and 
vices that human nature or the 
world can be afflicted with; of that 
philoſophy, oa the principles of 
which thoſe mouſters in human 
ſhape, I mean the people of France, 
have declared war, not only againſt 
England, but againft God himſelf. . 
The propoſition for the abolition 
of the ave trade is, in ſpeculation, 
a part of this gew — Let 
us not, ſaid his lordſhip, ſpill the 
blood and waſte the treafare of this 
country in a war with France, to 
combat principles that we ourſelves 
are giving law to. His lordthip 
concluded a long fpeech, replete 
with ſimilar flowers of oratory and 
figures of logic, by moving, © That 
the further conſideration of the 
ſlave trade be poſtponed to this day 
five months. 

Earl Stanhope ſaid; the abolition 
of the ſlave trade was a glorious, a 
molt glorious. work ; it was the 
work of humanity, 6f freedom, and 
of juſtice! and as ſuch it ſhould, 
in every {tage of its progreſs, have 
all the ſupport he was able to give 
it. . He did not ſee how the con- 
duct of the French interfered in 
this buſineſs; our ſlave trade had 
nothing to do with the revolution 
in France, and therefore he ſhould 
give the motion his moſt decided 
negative. | N 

he duke of Clarence again ap- 
peared as the ſtrenuous advocate for 
the continuance of this nefarious. 


traikc ; he went ſo far as to aſſert, 
that 
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that the promoters of the abolition 
were either fanatics or hypocrites ; 
and in one of thoſe claſſes he ranked 
Mr. Wilberforce, from the influence 
of illuſion. Lord Grenville, the carl 
of Lauderdale, the biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's, and the earl of Mansfield, were 
againſt the motion, a general diſlike 
to-which induced the carl of Abing- 
don to withdraw it. 

On the 17th of April, before 
evidence was examined at the bar 
on the ſlave trade, the biſhop 
of St. David's roſe, and made 
ſome remarks. on the ſubjc& then 
before the houſe. His lordſhip men- 
tioned a pamphlet, written by a Mr. 
Collins, entitled, Conſiderations 
en the emancipation of ſlaves, and 
the abolition of the ſlave trade,” 
His lordſhip hoped to convince the 
houſe, and particularly a noble duke 
(the duke of Clarence), of the juſ- 
tice and force of the arguments 
uſed by the author of this pam- 
phlet. | 
We are ſorry to find, that the 
formality of examining evidence at 
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their lordſhips* bar, ſhould be the 
cauſe of this buſineſs of humanity 
remaining {till in ſuſpenſe, 


On Wedneſday, the 27th of Fe- 


bruary, the houſe of commons, in a 
committee of ſupply, voted five 
millions and a balf to his majeſty, 
upon exchiequer bills; and the houſe 
being reſumed, ordered the report 
to, be reccived on the following 
day. 
Of the alarm which had been ex- 
cited throughout the nation, con- 
cerning plots and conſpiracies, a 
very iuſidious uſe had been made by 
writers on the ſide of miailtry, aud 
even ſome alluſiuns had eſcaped in 
both houſes, the obvious inteat of 
which was indirectly to implicate 
the whig members in the obnoxious 
charge *. 

Lo obviate at once theſe baſe and 
injurious attacks, Mr, Sheridan, 
with a maulineſs which appears to 
have confounded his adverfaries, on 
the 4th of March gave a fair and 
open challenge to the partiſans of 
miniſters, and reduced them to the 


Mr. Plowden .remarks upon this occafion— The ſpirit of eſpionage and in- 
formation firſt eageadered by the proclamation, ſince openly foitered by Mr. Reeves's 
aſſociation, and certainly not diſcountenanced by government, had now grown into ſuch 
ſtrength as to produce conſequences of the moſt alarming nature. The agitated minds of 
the public were daily more and mere inflamed by the moſt terrifying accounts of domeſtic 
inſurrections, and deep-laid plans to deſtroy the conſtitution, The d ba- 
lurx of oppoſition was ſo openly, fo groſsly, and fo contidently abuſed and calum- 
niated, that to many their very names were ſyuonymous with the term of traitor and 
enemy: even in the very houſes of parſiament, prejudices, alarms, and fears had ope- 
rated upon many a eonvittion, that to diſapprove of the war agaiait France was treaſon 
to England; that to examine or jngquire into the grounds of publ:c meaſures, had almoſt 
ceaſed to be the conſtitutional duty of a ſenator, and to divide with oppoſition was but 
liczle ſhoct of rally ing under the ſtandard of ſedition and rebellion, Any ſcheme againſt 
the tate, iu which ſuch able mea as thoſe who compoſed the o poſition had concurred, 
would have b&n truly alarming, The rank, talents, and reſpectability of the conſpira« 
tors, had ſuch been the caſe, were indiſſoluble ties upon miniſters to drag them torth to 
the juſtice of their offeaded country, Now that the fever of alarm has abated, and men 
are allowed to reflect upon the tendency of public meaſures without incurring the ſuſ- 

jcion or guilt of ſedition, it will not ſhack the loyalty even of Mr. Burke to affert, that 
Loney acts of riot and inſurretion muſt make known ſome criminal perpetrators of 
them, that conſpiracies and treaſons canfiot be diſcovered without the knowledge of the 
conſpirator or traitor, Will he not ellow, that the ſeverity of the law loſes its energy in 
ecaſing to be exemplary ? lu juſtice therefore to the talumu-ated people of Great Brita.n, 
to reſcue the public mind from the agitation of imaginary danigers, and to re-eftabliſk 
the confidence of a deluded people in the executive powers of goverament, Mr. Sheridan 

moved in the houſe,” Ke. Plowden's Hiſt. of the Faſt Twenty Mounts, p. 22 
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predicament of producing publicly 


the ground of their allegations, or 


tacitly to admit, by rejecting his 
mot ion, that ſuch inſinuations, with 
reſpe& to himſelf and his friends, 
were neither more nor leſs than pal- 
pable and ſhameleſs falſehoods, only 
calculated to impoſe on the very 
credulous part of the nation. 
„ The motion which on that day 
Mr, Sheridan ſubmitted to the 
houſe was in ſubſtance—** That 
the houſe of commons, on the ſuc- 
ceeding Monday, ſhould reſolve it- 
ſelf into a committee, to conſider 
of the ſeditious practices, &c. re- 
ferred to in his majeſty's ſpeech.“ 
The object of the motion he can- 
didly ſtated to be, to inquire into 
the truth of the reports of ſedition in 
this country. Reports which, what- 
ever ſome might think of them, he 
was ſure, were calamitous in their 
effects to this eountry, and might 
become more ſo if not checked in 
time, When he faid he ſhould 
move for a committee to inquire 
into thoſe things, he did not wiſh 
to ſay any thing upon the eſſect of 
ſuch inquiry at preſent ; his object 
was to know in what fituation this 
country really was; and alfo to 
know whether the language made 
uſe of by his majeſty's miniſters 
upon the ſubject of ſedition, con- 
ſpiracy, and treaſon, was not at 
leaſt premature at the time it was 
uttered, and conſequently that no- 
thing had happened in this country 
that could juſtify government in the 
ſteps they had taken, and the pro- 
ceedings they had inſtituted. At 
preſent he had the ſatisfaction of 
thinking, as he believed the houſe 
really did, that theſe reports were 
ill founded; but to remove all doubt 
was the object of his motion. Par- 
hament met early in December laſt, 
and they were called together in a 
very extraordinary manner : this of 


itlelf was matter of alarm to the 
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country, for they naturally con» 
cluded it would not have been ſo 
aſſembled, had there not been 
ſtrong reaſons for it. Parliament 
took it for granted, that every thing 
faid by miniſters was true upon the 
ſubject of ſedition lurking in the 
country at the beginning of the ſeſ- 
ſion : this was a fraud upon the 
ublic, and the houſe ought to feel 
it ſo; © for he really and in his 
conſcience believed that the alarm 
was ſpread for the expreſs purpoſe of 
diverting the attention of the public 
for a while, and afterwards leading 
them more eafily into a war. When 
miniſters came to that houſe, and 
called upon it to ſtrengthen the 
hands 1 they were al- 
ways bound to — — to that houſe 
the real motives they had for aſking 
that aſſiſtance, in order that the. 
houſe of commons, as the repre- 
ſentatives of the people, might be 
able to tell that people, hoſe lives 
and treaſure were to be expended, 
the reaſons why they were to be de- 
prived of the rights they had before 
enjoyed ; for he would maintain it 
as a maxim, that to ſtrengthen the 
hands of government was neceſ- 
farily, for a time, to weaken the 
rights of the people. | 
Let us ſuppoſe, for inſtance, the 
whole evilwas really felt, as miniſters 
had deſcribed at the beginning of the 
ſeſſion— What then would follow? 
Moſt certainly the adoption of a 
committee of inquiry, in order that 
a plan ſhould be laid for our future 
. In another point of view, 
ſuppoſe the whole to be a device on 
the part of government, ſor the 
purpoſe of leading the people the 
more eaſily into a war with France, 
by perſuading them that there are. 
at this moment, many agents from 
France, who are doing every _ 
they can to diſturb the peace an 
tranquillity of this country ; in this 
calc a committee ſhould be 2 
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ed to inquire, in order that the 
public ſhould know the deception 
which had been practiſed on them; 
and that, if the war had been ſo 
commenced, the people ſhould be 
enabled to employ the means of de- 
claring to the throne their ſenti- 
ments upon that ſubject. 
. Afﬀociations had been formed in 

every part of the nation for the 
protection of perſons and * . 
againſt republicans and levellers. 
What have theſe ſocieties been do- 
ing? Firſt of all, they had been 
employed to/prevent the circulation 
of Mr. Paine*s book, and the Jockey 
Club, and to bring to puniſhment 
thediſtributors of thoſe publications 
— works which had, for mauy 
months, been ſpread all over the 
country, by the connivance, as he 
might ſay, of his majeſty's miui- 
ſters; and this too when one of 
thoſe very miniſters had an oppor- 
tunity of reflecting upon the impro- 
re of ſuch publications, who had 

imſelf formerly indulged a diſpo- 
ſition not to treat the Ingh powersof 
this country with that reſpect which 
was due, and had, no doubt, repent- 
ed of that temper, and thoroughly 
changed his ſentiments. ** What 
care L for the king's birth-day ? 
what is the king's birth-day to me ?”? 
or ſome ſuch coarſe expreſſion, had, 
he believed, been uttered by a noble 
duke ſome time ſince. There were 
many inſtances in which a panic had 
been communicated by one claſs of 
men to the other. 

ic quiſque pavendo 
Dat vires fame; nulloque auftore ma- 
lorum 
Que finzere, timent. Nec ſolum vulgus 
man! 

Percuſſum terrore pavet: fed curia, et ipfi 


Sedibus exiluere patres, inviſaque belli 
Conſulibus fugiens mandat decreta ſenatus. 


His friend (Mr. Windham) had 
been panic ſtruck, and now 23 
enced the hands of government. Not 
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© he would pull off the maſk of 


perſidy, and declaimed loudly 
againſt that implicit confidence 
which ſome had argued ought to 
be placed in miniſters. It was 
owing entirely, Mr. Sheridan ſaid, 
to this panic, that Mr. Windham 
now prevailed upon himſelf to ſup- 
port the miniſter, ** becauſe he ha 
a bad opinion of him.” It was 
owing to this panic, that a noble 
and learned lord (Loughborough) 
had given his dy/intereſted ſupport to 
government, and had accepted the 
teals of an adminiſtration he had 
uniformly reprobated. But above 
all, it was owing to this panic, that 
a right honourable gentleman (Mr. 
Burke) had loſt bis five taſte, and 
deſcended to the moſt ridiculous 
pantomimic tricks, and contempti- 
ble jugglng—ſuch as to carry 
kuives and daggers to aſſiſt him in 
efforts of deſcription. God forbid, 
continued Mr, Sheridan, that a 
brave nation ſhould be blinded for 
a long time by a few individuals, 
and that a whole country ſhould be 
falſe to itſelf, and deſtitute of ho- 
nour, becauſe an individual or two 
had betrayed their character, and 
beeauſe a few perſons were intereſt- 
ed in propagating falſe alarms, He 
took notice of the hardſhips under 
which many individuals laboured in 
conſequence of this falſe alarm 
having been founded: publicans 
had been told by different magi- 
ſtrates of the effect of their allow- 
ing any converſation upon politics 
in their houſes ; that it they con- 
ducted themſelves in the leaſt de- 
gree diſpleaſing to the court, the 

ſhould loſe their licenſes ; and ſti 

farther, they were aſked, what pa- 
pers they took in. Do you take 


in the Morning Chronicle or Poſt??? 


« Yes, fir,” * Take care there is 


no ſedition in it; for, if there is, 


you are liable to puniſhment for 
1 diſtri- 
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diſtributing it to your cuſtomers.” 
Mr. Sheridan did not omit to no- 


tice the famous exploit of a modern 


ht, who, though not errant, 
diſplayed his proweſs, as chief 
magiſtrate of London, in diſperſing 
a — club. He concluded 
with ſome ſeyere ſtrictures on the 
conduct and principles of Mr, 
Reeves's aſſociation ; on Dr. Hor- 
fley's ſermon, and on the extraor- 
dinary change of principles in Mr, 

itt, and other memberg of admini- 
ſtration, on the ſubject of a parlig- 
mentary reform. 

The motion was ably ſeconded by 
Mr, Lambton, and Mr. Windham 
roſe in reply. He ſaid it was no- 
torious that the country, at the pe- 
riod alluded to by the honourable 
mover, teemed with ſeditious pub- 
lications. He had ſeen ſymptoms 
of a diſcontented ſpirit, not at Nor- 
wich only, but at various other 

laces; and when people of all de- 
e from all parts of the 
kingdom, ſeemed to concur in feel - 
ing the ſame ſpecĩes of alarm, ſuch 


Ini 
ha 


terror could not be totally un- 


founded: there could not exiſt fo 
much ſmoke without fire. The 
ſame line of argument was fol- 
lowed by the lord. mayor and 
Mr. Burke; while Mr. Mar- 
tin, colonel Macl-od, and major 
Maitland, ſupported the motion, 
The major ſaid, he knew from un- 
doubted information, that the dag- 
gers, which had been fo much the 
theme of converſation, were intend- 
ed for no ſuch purpole as had been 
inſinuated, but as a weapon for a 
regiment of cavalry, armed with 
rifles, which was propoſed to be 
raiſed in France. | 

Mr. Fox, in a moſt powerful 
ſpeech, remarked how many of the 
idle ſtories which had at firit been 
propagated concerning plots and 
ſeditions, had already been given up 
as untrue. He mentioned, in par- 
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ticular, the report of a rA 


to ſeize the Tower. Mr. Fox ſaid, 


he and his friends were not obſti- 
nate inſidels; they only deſired to 
be convinced. He mentioned, that 
the direct lie had been given to ma- 
ny pamphlets, equally dangerous 
with Paine's books, particularly one 
called the Dream of an Engliſh- 
man, which had been induſtriouſly 
circulated. It had been confidently 
ſaid, that he and his friends had 
correſponded with perſons in France; 
on the contrary it had been proved, 
that for more than two vears he 
(Mr. Fox) had pot written à ſingle 
letter to France, except one to the 
earl of Lauderdale, while that no- 
bleman was at Paris. 

The conduct of the friends of 
adminiſtration, he ſaid, reminded 
him of a bill, which was once pro- 
= in conſequence of numerous 
urglaries, of which the Jews werg 
ſuppoted to be the perpetrators, 
The tenor of this bill was, that 
any Jew, or ſuſpected perſon, 
who ſhould be ſeen looking down 
an area, ſhould be pronounced 
guilty—DzaTH. He concluded, 
that he was ſtill incredulous, and 
ſhould vote for inquiry, which was 
never more neceſſary than when the 
ſituation of the country was ap- 
prehended to be dangerous. In a 
ſubſequent converſation he re- 
marked, that ſix of Mr, Burke's 
aſſertions had been confutcd in one 
FR | 18 

Though Mr. Sheridan's motion 
was negatived without a diviſion, it 
was not however without its effect; 
ſince, as the adherents of miniſtry 
by this conduct evidently declined 
the challenge to enter upon a fair 
inquiry, it completely exonerated. - 
the whig party from the illiberal 
infinuations to which they had be- 
fore been expoſed. 

On this tranſaction Mr. Plowden 
remarks— “ That miniſters had 

| pur poſely 
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porpoſely raiſed theſe alarms in or- 
der to ſeduce the nation into a war, 
which in cool reaſon it would have 
reprobated, is a fact perhaps at all 
times out of proof; in vain is it 
argued againſt the feelings of inter- 
eſted parties at the time, and will 

gain impartial credit from a 
future unbiaſſed review of the facts, 
which both parties now admit and 
variouſly repreſent. Certain it is, 
that no individual from that time to 
this has been proſecuted for any 
act of riot or inſuredtion, or for any 
rebellion ot treaſon that could have 
given riſe to any danger, or that 
ought to have cauſed any alarm in 


the country. The miniſterial party 


admits the fact, but attributes ig 
not to the want of guilt, but to the 
impropriety or danger of puniſhin 
the criminal. The oppoſition re 
the jnnocence of the country upon 
this very pretended forbearance of 
overnment to puniſh the culprit, 
his ſpirit of forbearance, whether 
9 on mildneſa, pradence, or 
policy, has not ſince continued very 
* for there is ſcarcely a 
kſeller connected with oppoſie. 
tion, that has not fince that time 
beeu proſecuted for having ſold the 
works of Thomas Paine at ſome 


time within the two years, during . 


which they were ſo generally circu- 
lated with impunity.” 


3 . 
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THE war with France was no 
4 ſooner commenced, than the 
fatal effects which Mr. Fox and 
the other members of oppoſition 
had predicted from it, began to 
manifeſt themſclves in the commer- 
eial world. From the ſudden ſtag- 
nation of trade; the diſappoint- 
ment in the immenſe 2 
into which the merchants and ma- 
nufacturers had entered; the ſud- 
den ſtoppage of the exportation to 
France; the riſks to which the 
commerce of the country muſt be 
expoſed, and the alarms which the 
friends of adminiſtration had ex- 
cited ; a general paralyſis appeared 
to ſeize the country; and the num- 
ber of bankruptcies exceeded all 
that had ever happened in the moſt 
calamitous times. An immenſe 


pumber of families were reduced 


to beggary and ruin; the manu- 


ſacturers in ſeveral of the moſt 


flouriſhing towns were reduced to 


deſperation, Several emigrated ; 
numbers inliſted in the army; and 
ſuch was the general diſtreſs, that 
each man looked upon his neigh- 
bour with ſuſpicion ; thoſe who 
were poſſe ſſed of property, appear- 
ed at a loſs where to depoſit it; 
and thoſe who experienced pecu- 
niary diſtreſs, knew not where to 


look for relief. . 


Of the mode which was adopted 


by miniſtry, for the alleviation of 
theſe public calamities, we ſhall 


treat in its proper place; and, in 


the mean time, reſume our narra- 


tive of parliamentary proceedings. 


The houſe of lords, on the 21ſt 
of February, reſolved itſelf into a 


committee of privileges on the 
Scottiſh 
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Scottiſh peers? elections; ſeveral 
regulations were ſuggeſted, in or- 
der to expedite a deciſion on this 
important ſubjet ; and ſeveral 
queſtions were propounded to the 
jodges, who were ordered to at- 
tend on the ſucceeding Monday 
to deliver their opinions. On the 
25th of February, therefore, in a 
committee of privileges, the houſe 
adopted the opinion delivered by 
the judges, that the certificates of 
the qualifications of certain lords 
were good, notwithſtanding their 
bearing date two days prior to the 
day on which their lordibipe qua- 
lifed, by taking the neceffary 
oaths. 

Rejected the vote of lord Bel- 
haven as bad. 

Found the vote of lord Napier 

ood. 

Rejected the vote of lord New- 
ark as bad. 

. Found the ſubſcription of lord 
Kinnaird, written by inadvertence 
: ** Kinnonl,” a good ſubſcription, 
and ſubſtantiated his vote. 
| Lord Rawdon, on Tueſday the 
5th of March, pyefented a bill for 
the relief of infolvent debtors, and 
for amending and regulating the 
practice with regard to impriſon- 
ment for debt. 

His lordſhip in ſupport of this 
bill obſerved, that it was of great 
importance to a numerous claſs of 
unfortunate perſons; that the evils 
it profeſſed to redreſs were ac- 
knowledged by all, but to apply a 
proper remedy, was a taſk much 
above his abilities ; but he truſted 
to their lordſhips' indulgence, to 
ſupply thoſe defects which were 
ſo apparent on the preſent occaſion, 
His lordſhip then obſerved, that 
towards the cloſe of the laſt ſeſſion, 
a report had been made by a com- 
mittee of the houſe of commons on 
the ſubject. This report was the 
ground-work of the preſent bill. 
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The houſe of commons was in a 
manner pledged to bring it for- 
ward ; but he had been perſuaded 
to take it up, both becauſe the 
houſe of commons had not had ſuf- 
ficient time to bring forward a bill, 
and he thought the abilities of 
ſome eminent law lords in that 
houſe could not fail to render a 
bill perfect, which would be other- 
wiſe very defetive. This ſubject, 
he ſaid, had occupied his attention 
for ſeveral years ; and he had avail- 
ed himſelf of the beſt information, 
and of every aſſiſtance that it was 
in his power to obtain. His lord- 
ſhip concluded by faying, he ſub- 


| mitted the bill to their lordfhips, 


to be corrected and amended, but, 
he truſted, not to be rejected or 
cenſured. 

The lord chancellor ſaid, that 
his majeſty's miniſters could not 
have introduced the bill fo ad- 
vantageouſly, as many objections 
would have ariſen againſt their 
bringing forward the ſubject. As 
to the bill itſelf, he ſaid, that 
many of its clauſes met with his 
approbation. He would make no 
hoſtile oppoſition to it; on the 
contrary, he would give it the 
moſt ſincere and hearty ſupport ; 
and this he would do, both out of 
reſpect to the known humanity of 
the propoſer, and the real good 
which he was perſuaded it would 
be productive of to the communi- 
ty. The houſe adjourned. 

After ſeveral benevolent efforts 
of lord Rawdon, and ſome other 
lords, to give relief to the diſtreſſed 
debtors, this ſeſſion, and the buſi- 
neſs having been ſeveral times be- 
fore the lords; on Tueſday the 
18th, the lord chancellor, after a 
ſhort ſpeech, made a motion to the 
following effect : . 

„That it be referred to the 
judges toconſider of, and to prepare, 
and caily in the next ſeſſion of par- 

lament 
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liament to bring in, a bill to reme- 
dy the defect of the law now in 


being, relative to impriſonment for 


debt, &c.“ 
Lord Rawdon faid, he ſhould 
be glad to have the ideas of the 
judges upon this ſubject; though 
e had reaſon to fear they would 
not come up to what he wiſhed, 
He therefore, not ſtanding pledged 
to agree to any thing the judges 
might frame, and conſidering him- 
ſelf as much at liberty to purſue 
any pau of his own hereafter _ 
this ſubject, as if this motion had 
not been made, ſhould now agree 
to it. His own opinion was, that 
no man ought to be kept in priſon 
for debt, when it was proved that 
he had no frardulent intention, nor 
means to diſcharge the debt. 
After ſome converſation, the mo- 
tion of the lord chancellor paſſed. 
On Wedneſday the 6th of March, 
Mr. ſecretary Dundas preſented to 
the houſe of commons the follow- 
ing meſſage from his majeſty: 
« GeoncGe R. | 
« His majeſty having judged it 
expedient to employ in the ſervice 
of Great Britain, a body of his 
electoral troops, for the purpoſe of 
aſſiſting his — the States Gene- 
ral of the United Provinces, and of 
proſecuting, in the moſt effectual 
manner, the juſt and neceſſary war 
in which his majeſty is engaged, 
his majeſty has directed an efti- 
mate to be laid before the houſe of 
commons, of the charge attending 
the employment of the ſaid troops ; 
and his majeſty relies on the zeal 


of his faithful commons, that they, 


will be ready to make the neceſſary 
proviſion for maintaining the ſame,” 

It was then ordered, that his 
majeſty's ſaid moſt gracious meſ- 
ſage be referred to the conlidera- 
tion of a committee of the whole 
houſe, to whom it is referred to 
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conſider farther of the ſupply grant - 
ed to his majeſty, | 

On the 15th of March, in a com- 
mittee of ſupply, the ſecretary at 
war roſe to move the ſeveral eſti- 
mates. On the expence of the 
Hanoverian troops, ſubſidized for 
the aſſiſtance of Holland, 

Lord Fielding faid, that this re- 
quifition ought to have come three 
months ago; and he charged mi- 
niſters with the moſt criminal neg- 


ligence, in delaying to give any 
aſtance to the Dutch ; there 


peared ſuch a general lethargy in 


all the operations of miniſters, that 
it was ſcarcely poſſible to believe 
we were at war. His lordſhip then 
adverted to the progreſs of the 
French armies, and ſaid, that if 


this country had afforded to the 


Dutch ſuch timely aſſiſtance as 
we ought to have done, the taking 
of Breda, and the other previous 
fucceſles of the French, might have 
been prevented. 

Major Maitland followed lord 
Fielding, and accuſed miniſters of 
negle& and delay; they knew of 
the defenceleſs ſtate of the Dutch, 
and the danger that threatened 
them, and yet they did not enter 
into any negotiation for ſubſidizing 
the Hanoverian troops, till Febru- 
ary 22d ; and the guardsdid not fail 
till the 23d of February, and then 
they ran the moſt imminent riſk of 
being ſacrificed. Had not indeed 
the progrtſs of the French been 
providentially checked, and the ſiege 
of Maeſtricht raiſed by the efforts of 
the Auſtrians and Pruſſians (a mat- 
ter with which miniſters at thattime 
could not be acquainted), they would 
probably have been cut off. 

Mr. Lit anſwered, that ſteps had 
been taken long before that time, for 
the purpoſe of arranging matters, ſo 
as to bring theſe troops into the ſer- 
vice of this country, though their 
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pay is only Rated from that time. 


could not conceive there was 
any backwardneſs on the part of 
government, 

Mr. Fox imputed negligence and 
inactivity to miniſters, He expect- 
ed to hear that the guards had been 
ſent as ſoon as war was declared. 
After ſeveral obſervations from Mr. 
Sheridan, the reſolution was agreed 
to. Reſolutions alſo paſſed for four 
millions of exchequer bills. 

The fame day (the Gth of 
March) a ſimilar meſſage from his 
mejeſty was preſented to the houſe 
of lords, by lord Grenville ; and 
the following day, the ſame noble 
lord, without any preface, moved 
an addreſs of thanks for the com- 
munication, &c. in the uſual form, 
which was agreed to, | 

On Monday the 11th of March, 
the houſe of commons having re- 
ſolved itſelf into a committee of 
ſupply, Mr. chancellor Pitt roſe, 
and addrefled the houſe in the fol- 
lowing terms: I have taken the 
earlieſt opportunity to lay before 
you the expences of the preſent 
year, and the means and aids by 
which they are to be ſupplied, Be- 
fore I proceed to this exumeration, 
I mutt firlt mention the leading ub- 
ject which has governed my con- 
duct upon this occaſion, namely, 
the recollection of the unanimous 
opiuion, with reſpect to the preſent 
firuggle, which the houſe have car- 
ried to the throne, and ptbliſhed 
to the world; that they regarded 
it as a- ſtruggle for what was moſt 
Ccar and ſacred, for the ſecurity of 


the throne, and the preſervation of 


the conſtitution, What, in the 
firſt place, is to he looked at, is 
the vigorous and effectual profecu- 
tion of this war, in which we have 
erery thing at flake; and it is by 
ſuch a protecution of the war, that 
we ſhall bet conſult true prudence 
apd rational economy. I d not 
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wiſh to conceal from the houſey: 
that large preparations - muſt bo 
made and great expences incurred. 
CEconomy to me ſeems, in our pre- 
ſeut ſituation, to conſiſt, not in limit · 
ing the extent of thele expences, 
but in controuling their appli» / 
cation. In this point of view, I 
rely upon this houſe for a liberal 
ſupply adequate to the exigeney 
and importance of the criſs. 'Fhe 
ublic ought to be acquainted with: 
the full extent to which they may 
be liable to be called upon, to de- 
fray the expences of the war. I 
will omit .gothing on my part to 
bring farward annually the whole. 
accounts, Bat though, in calcu ' 
lating the expences of. a war, much 
may be done by eſtimate, much 
muſt depend upon contingency. 
Unſoreſeen occurrences will conti- 
nually ariſe, which will render ad- 
ditional expences neceſfary, It is 
part of my plan to allow a conſi- 
Jerable ſum for theſe extraordinary 
emergencies, ſo as to make a full 
proviſion for every part of the ex- 
pence, We muſt not allow our- 
ſelves to neglect what involves in 
it the permanent iytereſts of our- 
ſelves and our polterity. I not 
only mean {till to employ the an- 
nual million for the reduction of 
the national debt, but likewiſe the 
ſum of 200, ocol. which was laſt, 
year underſtood to be ſet apart far 
that purpole, ſo as to provide, 
even during the continuance of 
the war, for leſſening the debt by 
compound intereſt, I likewiſe 
mean to avoid another evil, which 
has taken place in all former wars 
—the accumulation of an unfunded 
I therefore intend to bring 
the unfunded debt every year to a 
diltint account, In conformit 
with this principle, I ſhall — 
the payment of the navy debt, in 
order to reduce it to the cftabliſh- 
ment mentioned by the cammittce 
in 
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in their report laſt year.” After 
this preface, he * in the 
uſual way to ſtate, firſt, the total 
amount of the ſupply, and the total 
amount of the ways and means, diſ- 
tinguiſhing the exceſſes of the ſer- 
vices, and of the reſources. 


SUPPLY. 


en NAVY, 
cas "os ih 


25, ooo ſeamen, 
including ma- 
rmes - 1,300,000 © © 

20,000ditto; ad. | 

* *ditional - 1,040,000 o 

Ordinaty - - 669,205 5 10 

Extraordinary - 387,710 © 

Exceſs: of navy | 

- idebe beyond 

the eſtimate of 
the committee 575,000 © o 


Total 3,371,915 5 19 


ARMY, 


Army 1 2,673,187 18 
Hanoverians 455,S5r 14 
Militia - 939,519 15 


3.968.559 8 


Us 1 & © > 


ORDNANCE, 
4+ 4+ d. 
Ordinary, extra- 
ordinaries, and 
the additional ä 
eſtimate 793,568 16 1 


he whole ex- 

pence of the — 

navy, army, 

and ordnance, 

are eſtimated 

aʒt 6, 734,043 10 2 


Mr. Pitt obſerved, that with re- 
ſpect to the expences of the navy, 
ſor which there had been already 
voted 45, o00 ſcamen, he would by 


no means have it underſtood, that 
theſe are the whole number which 
it might be neceſſary to employ. 
If the ſituation of this country 
ſhould lead us, as he hoped it might, 
to take an efficient part along with 
our numerous allies, in carrying on 
offenſive operations againſt the ene- 
my, a conſiderable increaſe of ex- 
pence in our military eltabliſhment 
would be neceſſary. Hitherto none 
but Hanoverian troops had been 
hired ; but, in this caſe, there may 
be occafion to employ a confidera- 
ble body of other foreign troops, in 
order to preſs, on all tides, the com- 
mon enemy. | 

He thought that a conſiderable 
ſum ſhould be ſet apart to enable 


his majeſty to provide for the un- 


expected occurrences of a war, and 
defray its exigences as they ariſe· 
he could not pretend to ſtate the 
preciſe ſum, but he would not pro- 
ſe that leſs than a million and a 
alf ſhould be given to his majeſty, 
with a view to contingencies. The 
mode of giving it he would ſuggeſt 
to be by exchequer bills, upon a 
vote of credit ; but he did not wiſh 
the number of exchequer bills in 
circulation to be increaſed: he would 
likewiſe propoſe to pay off a million 
and a bal of thoſe which are now 
in circulation. The total of all 
theſe ſums then would amount to 
11,182,213], 33. 81d. To defray 
this expence, he ſtated the following 
WAYS AND MEANS. 


4. 
Land tax — 2, ooo, coo 
Malt — — 750,000 


Surplus of conſolidated 
fund, on the 5th of 
Jan. 1793 

Surplus of conſolidated 
fund on April 5, 1794. 

viz. expected ſurplus 


on the5th April 1793, 274, o00l. 


435-696 


2,457,096 - 
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78 
n 696 
rought forwar 32459 
Ex ee ſurplus of , 
the 4 N to the 
S th of April, 1794, 
mated on the — 
years average, after 
deducting 220, oool. 


or duties to be ap- ro 
k propriated to pay the 

intereſt of money to 

be borrowed — 2,185,000 


Impreſt monies to be re- 
paid — — 250, 000 
Mone jo be paid by the 
alt India, company 
Money from the com- 
miſſigners for the na- 
tional debt, including 
the annyal contribu- = 
tion of 200,000l, . 1,650,000 
Continuation of tempo- 


 FAry, tres 
Total of ways and means 8,299,696 


That part of the ſtatement which 
relates to the rl wap of che conſo- 
lidated fund on the 5th of January, 
was, repreſented by Mr. Pitt as 
affording much ſatisfaction. It 
muſt be recollected, that the ex- 
pences of 1792 were to be defray- 
ed by the amount of the reyenue 
to the 5th of April 1793; but it 
happens that the expences were not 
only defrayed on the 5th of Janu 
ary. 1793, but a 5 actually 
remained; conſequently, the pro- 
duce of the quarter ending on the 
5th of April is applicable to the 
exigencies of the preſent year. 
Of the produce of this quarter, 
435, oo0l. have been already voted. 
Suppoſing it to be as favourable 
as it has been in former years, 
274;000l. will remain of this quar- 
ter, in addition to the 435,000l. 
of which the nation will have to 


$00,000 


— 


255.809 


avail itſelf, Mr. Pitt ſaid, it was 
- his intention to continue thoſe tem- 


porary taxes, which were impaſed 
| I 


would be wantin 
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upon account of the Spaniſh arma- 
ment, and which were to expire at 
different periods. Theſe amount 
to 255,000l. which was hence- 
forth to be conſidered as part of the 
ſupply. The chancellor of the ex- 


chequer then adverted to an aid 


which has often been looked upon 
as entirely chimerical, and has been 
treated at belt as precarious and 
uncertain ; namely, the aſſiſtance 
to the finances of this country, to 
be derived from thoſe of India. 
This aſſiſtance had been promiſed, 
and he was glad to ſtate that the 
fulfilment of that promiſe was ar- 
rived, notwithſtanding the difficul- 
ties which ſeemed to bar its accom- 
pliſhment; and that, in 1794, a 
ſum of not leſs than 500,090. 
from the finances of India will be 
applicable to the expences of this 
country. He further obſerved, that 
after every other reſource, there 
a loan of 
2, 900, oool. He had not then 
made any propoſals as to the terms 
of the loan, becauſe he conſidered 
it as a previous duty, to ſubmit this 
ſtatement to the public, in order to 
avoid any thing which might haye 
the appearanee of deception. 

ſum of 240, oool. would be wint- 
ing to pay the intereſt of this loan, 
for which purpoſe he meant to de- 
vote the taxes impoſed upon occa» 


ſion of the Spaniſh armament, 


Theſe taxes were of two kinds, 
ſome of them temporary, and others 
perpetual. Of theſe, the additional 
tax on bills, and the game duty, 
amounted to 85,000l, The tax 
f one penny per gallon on all Bri- 
ſpirits, produced a ſum of 
112,000l. Another of theſe was 
the addition of ten, per cent. upon 
all aſſeſſed taxes, which amounted 
to. about go,oool. ; making upon 
the whole a ſum of 287, ooo0l. 
The chancellor of the exchequer 
then proceeded to give the follows 
ing general ſtatement. a 


Amount 


FOREIGN 
Amount of ſupply 1 1,182,2 13 
Dittoofwaysandmeans 8,299,696 
2,882,517 


Add money from 


_ the commiſſioners 


1,650,000l. ſay 4, 599,000 
4+590,c00l. at 75 per 

cent, is equal to 6,000,000 
6,000,000l. at 3 per 

cnt. is equal to 180,000 


To which add an addi- 
tional one per ceut. 60,000 


240,000 


Temporary taxes to be 


continued — 287,000 


« This is,” continued Mr. Pitt, 
« nearly the ſtatement which I 
meant to ſubmit to the committee, 
E 2 * J have made a 
arge proviſion for the extraordina 
No 4h Ln occurrences which 
may ariſe during the war ; while 
at the ſame time I have attended 
to the object of keeping down the 
unfunded debt, and applying the 
annual ſurplus to the extinction of 
the funded debt. I do not think 
it uſcleſs to ſuggeſl ſome obſerva- 
tions with reſpect to this war in 
which we are engaged. The ex- 
ceſs of the permanent revenue, if 
kept up, is no leſs than 90,0001, 
above the peace. eltabliſhment ; 
which even if deſtroyed by war, 
will leave the country in poſſeſſion 
of all its ordinary revenue. This 
goo, oool. I have not taken into 
my reaſoning or calculations, be- 
cauſe I was deſirous to leave it as a 
ſecurity againſt thoſe contingencies 
to which war is liable. When we 
conſider war as neceſſary, there is 
no _ of our property which we 
ought not to be prepared to ſacri- 
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fice for the preſervation of the 
whole. Many are the motives 
which have induced us into this 
war. I have heard of wars of ho- 
nour ; and ſuch, too, have been 
deemed wars of prudence and poli- 
cy. On the preſent occaſion, what - 
ever could raiſe the feelings,. or 
animate the exertions of a people, 
concurred to prompt them to the 
war ;—the preſumptuous attempts 
of the French to interfere in the 
government of this country, and to 
arm our ſubjects againſt ourſelves 
to vilify a monarch, the object of 
our gratitude, reverence and affec- 
tion; and to ſeparate the court from 
the people, by repreſenting them as 
influenced by different motives, and 
acting from different intereſts. AF. 
ter ſuch provocation ſo often re- 
peated, does not this become, oa 
our part, a war of honour; a war 
neceſſary to aſſert the ſpirit of the 
nation, and the dignity of the Bri- 
tiſh name? There have been wars 
undertaken for the ſake of the pro- 
teflant religion; this is in defence 
of religion itſelf, becauſe they are 
endeavouring to propagate every 
where, by the force of their arms, 
that ſyſtem of infidelity which they 
avow in their principles. Wars have 
been undertaken in defence of the 
lawful ſucceſſion,; but now we fight 
is defence of our hereditary mo- 
narchy, We are at war with thoſe 
who would deſtroy the whole fabrio 
ofourconſtitution. Mr. Pitt conelud- 
ed with moving the firſt reſolution. 
Mr. Sheridan began with ſaying, 
that as we were actually engaged in 
a war, the right honourable gentle- 
man's propoſitions were but juſt and 
politic: if exertion was to be vigo- 
rous, undoubtedly the ſupply muſt 
be liberal, While he gave the mi- 
niſter credit for ſome of his ſtate» 
ments, he diſapproved of that ſud- 
den and extraordinary appeal to the 
paſſions of the houſe, with gy 


fo 


had concluded his ſpeech. He had 
laid down his pencil and ſlate, as it 
. were, and, graſping his truncheon, 
bad finiſhed with an harangue more 
calculated for the general of a 
heated army going to ſtorm a 
French redoubt, than a miniſter of 
finance diſcuſſin 
ſober hour of Arne with the 
ftewards and attornics of a burdened 
and patient people, It ſeemed the 
expenſive corps of 12,000 Hanove- 
rians were not the only foreign 
troops we were to pay; new ſubſi- 
dies and foreign mercenaries were 
announced, and in a manner that 
ſeemed to avow that government 
was adopting the general principles 
and views of the Pruſſian and Auſ- 
trian confederacy, which he had 
hitherto flattered himſelf had not 
been the caſe, whatever had been 
the wiſhes and arguments of ſome 
individuals in that houſe, He was 
confident .that the nation did not 
intend this as a war of vengeance ; 
that cruſade for extirpation of opi- 
nions, and of forms of foreign go- 
vernments, which ſome had raſhly 
recommended. | 

Mr. Sheridan agreed that Mr. 
Pitt had not overloaded our average 
income, but he gave the moſt de- 
cided contradiction to his ſtatement, 
that if peace had continued, or 
whenever peace was reſtored, there 
would be a balance, after paying 
the peace eſtabliſhment and the ſur- 
plus million, of nearly nine hun- 
dred thouſand pounds. This, Mr. 
Sheridan ſaid, was proved by facts 
and figures to be a groſs fallacy, 
and nothing was ſo dangerous as 
buoying up the people's hopes, and 
making them careleſs of the confe- 
quences of war by ſuch deluſions. 
He took the produce of laſt year, 
up to the 5th of January, as {tated 
by the chancellor of the exchequer, 
and the papers on the table; includ- 
ing the land and malt tax, the total 


accounts, in the 
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income of the year would be ſomes 


thing ſhort of 17,000,000]. Mr. 
Pitt told the houſe, that this was' 
go, oool. more than neceſſary for 
a peace eſtabliſhment, and therefore 
we might reckon on goo,oool, 

whenever peace ſhould arrive. 
Though ten years had paſſed fince 
the American war, there had net 
been a ſingle year in which our 
expenditure had been Teſs than 
17,000,c00l, To hold out ſuch 
hopes was trifling with the country; 
beſides, we had reaſon to fear that 
our preſent revenue would not con- 
tinue at its preſent ſtandard. Among 
the ways and means, he objected to 


the ſum ſuppoſed to be forthcom- 


ing from the Eaſt India company; 
that houſe ought not to have ſeem- 
ed to have — accepted the 
premium which was to be the price 
of the charter. 
Mr. Sheridan concluded with re- 
commending to the houſe, to make 
a rigorous {crutiny into all uſcleſs 
pm and reverfionary ſinecures, 
efore they laid new burdens upon 
the people, that they 1 look 


their conſtituents in the face, and 


aſſure them, that they had aholiſhed 


all unneceſſary expences, and un- 
merited ſtipends, be fore they laid 
new taxes upon them. alk 
Mr. Drake highly complimented 
Mr. Pitt upon the propriety of 'bis 
ſtatements and obſervations on the 
war ; he greatly applauded the ſub- 
ſctiption ſet on foot for the relief of 
the families of ſuch heroes as ſhould 
fall in the ſervice of their country, 
which he hoped would meet with 
liberal ſupport. OL, * 
Mr. Fox ſaid, that while he ap- 
proved of Mr. Pitt's defign of car- 
rying on the war with vigour, and 


of his propoſal of reducing the un- 
funded debt, he thought it ſingular, 
that while he was propofing to pay 
off 1,500,000], of exchequer bills, 
he was, at the ſame time, to iſſuè 

exchequer 
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hequer bills to that amount, on 

a vote of credit. He moſt ſincerely 
wiſhed that the right honourable 
| pena inſtead of ſpeculating as 
had done, had deigned to follow 
'the advice which he had given in 
the laſt ſeſſion, as to paying off the 
4 per cents. Had he done fo, and 
paid off the 4 per cents, when at 
95, a permanent refource of no leſs 
than 240,060}: would have been 
2 to the public. Mr. Fox was 
urpriſed and alarmed to hear the 
miniſter ſpeak of entering into nu- 
merous alliances with foreign pow- 
ers, beſides thoſe in Which we were 
now engaged. It mult ſurely ap- 
pear rather ſingular to bring for- 
ward, as a new and unforeſeen re- 
ſource, - that -which might ariſe 
from a contmmuation of the tempo- 
rary taxes impoſed for defraying 
the expences of the Spaniſh arma- 
ment ; this muſt have occurred to 
every body; and the continuing of 
theſe taxes after the period of their 
expiration, was in fact the ſame 
thing as impoſing new taxes. Mr. 
Fox then adverted to the preference 
the miniſtry ought to have given 
to negotiation before war. 3 
ſome had been weak enough to de- 
clare, that the Engliſh ought t#in- 
terfere in the internal governmertt 
of France, and give it a monarchical 
form, yet this purpoſe of the war 
had been explicitly diſavowed by 
the miniſter, and was ſo, in the 
cleareſt and moſt expreſs terms, at 
the time he brought down his ma- 
jeſty's meſſage reſpecting the war. 
The language now held, and the 
declamation they had heard that 
day, called for a diſtin explanation 
upon this moſt important point. 
The right honourable gentleman 
had aſked, why war ſhould diminiſh 
the revenue? But were not flou- 
riſhing commerce and manufaQtures 
the greateſt ſupports of the reve- 
aue? Docs the right honourable 
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gentleman mean to ſay, that the 


manufactures of this country will 


not be injured by the war? Has 
he had any information lately from 
Mancheſter, Paiſley, Norwich, &c. 
which has induced him to form this' 
opinion? If ſo, Mr. Fox declared 
his information had been directly 
the reverſe. | 

Mr. Fox ridiculed the vague and 
commonplace declamation of the 
miniſter, with which he had con- 
cluded his ſpeech, —If we really 
were fighting for our government 
and religion, the more to blame 
were thoſe who precipitated us into. 
the war; ſince * thought he had 
a right to ſay, that the war might 
have been avoided by negotiation, 
Mr. Fox concluded, with reprubat · 
ing the idea of receiving at pre- 
ſent the  go0,000l, which had 
been alluded to, before the renewal 
of the charter of the Eaſt India 
company had been deliberately de- 


cided upon. 

Sir Henry Houghton paid high 
compliments to Mr. chancellor Pitr, 
and faid he was at à loſs to conceive 
how the mariufaQturing towns could 
be averſe to the war, when in Man- 
cheſter 1600l. had been ſubſcribed 
towards the raiſing of marines. 

The ſeveral reſolutions were then 

t and agreed to, and ordered to 

reported to-morrow, 

-In a committee of ways and 
means, the houſe agreed to the 
ſum propoſed by Mr. Pitt, to be 


taken from the conſolidated fund, 


for the ſervice of the current year. 

On Tueſday the 12th of March, 
the report of the committee on the 
ſupply, and the ways and means for 
the year, was brought up by Mr. 
Hobart. The relokations moved 
by Mr, Pitt, on the opening of the 
n were then read. 

r. 


Taylor ſaid, that he wiſhed 


the attention of the houſe to be 
given to that part of the ways and 
G means 
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means for raiſing a ſupply, which 
was called the lottery ; becauſe as 
at preſent adviſed, he thought it 


ceiving better terms for the loan g, 
but they were the beſt he could 
procure, for he had not received 


his duty to oppoſe that meaſure. two offers on the occaſion, The 


He therefore moved, That the 
report. of the committee appointed 
to inquire into the evils attending a 
lottery, be printed for the uſe of 
the members of the houſe ;*” which 
was ordered accordingly, | 
On Wedneſday the 27th of 
March, the houſe having refolved 
itſelf into a committee of aye and 
means, Mr. Pitt roſe and ſaid, he 
had then to communicate tlie terms 
n which he had negotiated the 
| which it had 1 been 
agreed, ſhould form a part of the 
ways and means of raiſing a ſupply 
for the ſervice of the preſent year, 


| The ſum he had borrowed was 


4+590,000l, which it was his 
griginal intention to have procured 
by the ſale of annuities in the 4 
or 5. per cent, ſtocks ; but finding 
that inexpedient, he had at laſt de- 
termined to raile it by creating new 
annuities in the 3 per cents. The 
terms of the loan were, that for 
every 7 al. advanced to the public, 
the lender ſhould be entitled to 
100l. ſtock, bearing an intereſt of 
3 per cent. This would make a 
capital in the 3 per cent. fund of 
6,2 10, oool. the intereſt of which, 
to be paid by the public, would 
amount to 186,c00l, a year. 
here was another charge attend- 
ing the loan; for, by the act for 
appropriating the million ſurplus, 
it was provided, that whenever a 
new loan ſhould be made, a fund 
equal to one per cent. on the whol 
of it mult be provided, and 8 
to the liquidation of it: this would 
require an annual charge of 
62, lool. making in the whale, in- 
cluding the intereſt, 248, 40ol. per 
annum. He allowed that the pro- 
ſperous ſtate of the country ſcemed 
to warrant an expectation of re- 
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advantages to ſubſcribers were cou- 
Gderable and obvious; the differ» 
ence between the actual price of the 
3 per cents, and that at which they 
were to receive ſlock in that fund, 
vas between 4 and 5,per cent. To 
this muſt be added another advan- 
tage, that the loan would bear in- 
terelt from the 5th of January laſt; 
this would make the bonn to the 
ſubſcribers full 6 per cent.; aud 
further, it was ual for the treaſury 
to allow a diſcount of 2 per cent. 
for prompt payment; the ſubſcri · 
bers, by their agreement, were only 
to pay by inſtalments; ſo that the 
premium would amount, at leaſt, 
to 8 per cent. in the, whole loan, 
At the time when be opened the 
budget, it was his intention te 
have admitted the gommiſſipners 
of the ſinking fund, to ſubſcribe 
their 1,650,000l., to make up the 
whole loan. But upon maturer 
conſideration, he had determined 
that the {mall advantage of one per 
cent. upon 2,850,000. or from ad- 
mittiug the commiſſioners of the 
ſinking, or in other words, the 
public tund, to a participation of 
the premium, would not have coun- 
terbalanced the national inconve- 
nience, or even the loſs which 
world have attended the meaſure, 
The next reaſon, and moſt power- 
ful, in his opinion, was, that were 
the — Ms allowed to ſub. 
ſcribe to a new loan, the 1, 650, oool. 
aunval ſurplus would be thercby di- 
verted from its deſtined object, the 
1 aſe of ſtock ; and, conſequent- 
y, the period when 25,000,000), 
of the rational debt ſhould be 
paid off, and when, of courſe, the 
public ſhould be at liberty to re- 
deem the 5 per cents, would be de- 
layed 3 an event which would. as 
t 
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the tation as much as might be 

ined by the ſaving ariſing frota 
the reduction of the intereſt in the 
$ = cents, to four, three and one 

f, of 3 per cent. Mr. Pitt ſaid 
he intended, ſhould the agreement 
for the loan be ratified, to move 
for the continuance of the tempo- 
rary taxes, on occaſion of the 
Spaniſh armament : they produced 
annually'285,000l. ; fo that, after 
*providing for the intereſt and other 
expences of the loan, there would 
be a ſurplus of more than 370, cool. 
a year. The chancellor of the 
er concluded, by moving 
the following reſolution ; That 
the ſum of 4,500,000. be raiſed 
by annuities, and that for every 
72l. contributed and paid, the 
lenders ſhould be entitled to 106]. 
three per cent, ſtock, bearing in- 
— rom the 5th of Jaghary bt, 
1 5 8 | 


Mr. Fox thought it fingular, that 


becauſe one ſet of gentlemen re- 


fuſed to advance money, except on 


terms highly diſadvantageous to the 
1 thoſe terms mult be neceſ- 
farily and immediately accepted, 
He believed that, had it been pub- 
Ticly known that a premium of 8 

er cent. would have been given for 
"money by the public, offers of loans 
would have poured in from many 
: Phe right honourable 


his loan, had ſaid, that circum- 
Aances, not connected with the 
3 ſituation of the country, 

ad produced embarraſſments in the 
commercial world, and occaſioned 
a ſcarcity of money. But Mr, Fox 
Taid, he believed it would be found 
hat the ſcarcity of money, and the 
ailures to which the right honour- 
able ge tleman hag alluded, and the 
une ſtate of the country, ſtood 
towards each other in the relation 
of cauſe and effect; and that the 
former had been-moſt. certainly de- 


quarters. 
gentleman to colour. the terms of 


caſioned by the latter. If that was 
the caſe, future loans would be made 
on (till more diſadvantageous terms, 
as the war, ſhould it continue, 
would produce more failures. He 
condemned the preference the chan - 
cellor of the exchequer bad given 
to the preſent ſubſcribers, to the 
excluſion of the commiſſioners of 
the ſinking fund. Had the latrer 
been allowed to ſubſcribe, the pub- 
lic would have ſaved ſeven per cetit. 
on 1,650,000l, and alſo one per 
cent, on the remaining 2,850,000. 
ohjects of conſiderable moment. 
Had he purſued this mode when 
the three per cents, were at 97, he 
might have paid off the four per 
cents, and gained an annuity of 
300, oool. for the public ; by wait» 
ing till the threes ſhould be at par, 
he had loſt that, great and'certain 


advantage. Being of opinion that 
"to obtain better terms was worth 


tryinge he ſhould vote againſt the 
TEE. 

Mr. S. Thornton declared, that, 
to his knowledge, the miniſter had 
laboured, Wen in vain, to pro- 
duce a competition amougſt the 


"moneyed men, Perhaps one cauſe 


of his failyre might have ariſeh 
from that act of parliament, b 
which members of parliament were 
prevented from becoming en- 
tractors with government. " 
Mr, Drake conſidered the loan as 
extremely improvident, and too dil. 
advantageous to the public to be 
ratified by parliament ; he was cer- 
tain, that inſtead of 721. he might 
have procured 751. at leaſt for the 
three, per cent. ock to be created, 
He wiſhed to get rid of this bare 
gain made by the chancellor of the 
exchequer ; this he thought might 
be effected by putting off to a diſ - 
tant day the farther conſideration 
of the buſineſs ; he therefore mov - 
ed that the Speaker ſhould leave the 
chair, aud report progreſs, | e 
G3 Mr, 
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Mf. Pitt replied, that to throw 
.O in the way of ſettling the 
loan buſmeſs, would be a great pub- 
lic injury. Mr. Drake upon this 
agreed to withdraw his motion, but 
at the ſame time declared, that, to 
the reſolution moved by the chan- 
. cellor of the exchequer, he would 
Fare the loudeſt No his lungs could 


ing forth. The divifion upon 


Mr. Pitt's motion was, ayes 74, 


noes 21, majority 53. 


The houſe. paſſed various other 


"reſolutions moved by the chancellor 


of the exchequer, for continuing 
the different taxes to which he had 
referred in, the ſtatement of the fi- 


Ban. _::, -. + - 
On Friday, the 19th of May, 


_ the. houſe again went into a com- 


mittee of ways und means. 
Mr. Pitt id, it was his inten- 
tion to move a reſolution for raiſing 


dhe ſum of 675,000l, by way of lot- 


Mr. Taylor, though a decided 
to-lotteries, wiſhed to wait 

till he heard the outline of the re- 
gulations which the right honour- 
able gentleman meant to propoſe, 
Mr: Pitt ſtated, that, to prevent 

a moſt miſchievous fpecies of inſu- 
rauce, he meant the mode of inſu- 
rance from day to day, he propoſed 
to give a power to the commiſſion- 
ers to vary the number of tickets 
to be drawn in each day, at their 
diſcretion; but, oO 0 ht not 
revent gamblin culations on 
the — 26 of the feſt 2000 tickets 
for inſtance, or of the firft 1500 
tickets, he would next propoſe, 
that the numbers drawa ſhould not 
only be taken down and printed 
under the authority of the commiſ- 
ſioners, but that 
publiſhed in a numerical arran 


ment, ſo as to render it impoſſible 


to aſcertain the order in which.they 
were drawn, He alſo meant to 
prevent inſurances at licenſed of- 


* . * 


ſhould be 


ſices, unleſs where the tickets in- 
ſured were actually produced. 

Mr. Taylor ſeared the propoſed 
regulations would not be effectual 
to prevent ſo great an evil, other - 
wile he ſhould be ready to give 
every aſſiſtance to the executive go- 


vernment with reſpect to money, 


inſtead of throwing any ĩmpediment 


in the way. 
Mr. Sheridan aſſerted, that it 

was abſolutely neceffary to have 2 

radical remedy, and that no pallia- 


tion would do. As to the regula- 


tions propoſed by the right honour- 
able gentleman, it appeared to him, 
that the only effect of the firlt re- 
22 would be, to make gam - 

ing deeper; that, with reſpect to 
the | Bowe.» it was. impoſſible to ſhut 
up Guildhall, fo as to have nobody 
there but the commiſſioners ;" for 


the buſigeſs muſt be catried on pub- 


licly, the 2 was of 
5 impraQticable. As bo the 
regulation refpecting lotte 

yr Fa pe evident, 2 paſt = 
perience, that it muſt be totally nu- 

tory. At length the reſolution 
that the ſum of 675,c0cl. be raiſed 
by way of lottery, for the ſervice 
0 oo year 1793, was put and cars 
ried. : | X 
Mr. Pitt then moved, that there 
be iſſued to his majeſty, for the ſer- 
vice of the year 1793, the ſum of 
255, oool. out of the ſurplus ariſing 
from ys conſolidated * ** 
the 5th of January 1793, to the 5th 
of | art, __ This reſolution 
was * agreed * K 7 1 . 

On Friday, the 24th. » 
Mr. Hobart brought up the 2 
reſolutions agreed to by the com- 
mittee of ways and means. On the 
queſtion that they be read a ſecond 
time, : 
Mr. M. A. Taylor deſired thehovſe 
to recall to their memory, the many 
cogent arguments which bad been 
urged kit ſeſſion again} caifiog = 


* 
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ney by lotteries. It had been faid 
in defence of them, that they were 
a voluntary tax, and a clear gain to 
the public ; but he conceived that 
the ſums raiſed by lotteries were 
not clear gain to the public, both 
becauſe thoſe who adventure in lot- 
teries render themſelves leſs able to 
contribute otherwiſe ta the public 
revenue; and becauſe, whenever 
4 00,0001, is raiſed to the public by 
the way of lottery, another 
100,000l, is put into the pockets 
of others, by whoſe miſchicvous 

ractices incredible numbers are 

rought to ruin. The reſolutions 
were, not withſtanding, read a fe- 
cond time, and a lottery bill ordered. 
to be brought in upon the firſt re- 
ſolution. 1 

On Thurſday, the 21th of April, 
the report of the committee of ſup· 
ply, of one million and a half 10 le 
granted to his majeſty to defray the 
extraordinary expences of the pre- 
ſent year, was brought. up, the re- 
ſolution agreed to, and @ bill or- 
dered tobe brought in, in purſuance 
of it. On the 12th of April, the 
bill was introduced by Mr. Roſe, 
and read a firſt time, and a few days 
afterwards a ſecond and third times 
The next ſubject which engaged 
the attention of the houſe, was a 
bill for the prevention of traitorous 
correſpondence with the enemy. 
On Friday, the 15th of March, 
the attorney general, in moviug for 
the bill, began with explaining 
what he meant by the term corre» 
ſpondence: his bill was to prevent 
all traitorous correſpondence ; but 
here he did not mean correſpond- 
ence in the popular ſenſe, as to 
prevent the paſſing of letters, which 
would deſtroy all commercial com- 
munication ; but in its legal ſenſe, 
namely, all commerce and inter- 
courſe with his majeity's enemies. 
When he proceeded to ſtate the 
abjc& of the bill, he ſaid, that the 


H IST OR Y. 1% 
has of weadan was founded upon 3 


ſtatute of the 25th of Edward the 
third, which had been explained in 
fubſcquent acts. By that act, trea - 
ſouable acts were, firſt, compaſſing 
or imagining the death of the king; 
and the judges had always inter» 


preted, that there ſhould be ſome 


overt act to conſtitute this offence. . 
Secondly, it was declared treaſon- 
able if any man ſhould levy war 
againſt the king, or adhere to his 
majeſty*s enemies, and aid, comfort, 
or abet them, The third act de- 
clared treaſonable, was coining the 
king's money. The legiſlature af» 
terwards found it 2 to de» 
clar® what particular circumſtances 
2 overt _ of _— 
During the reign of queen 9 
all — — ate * 
pealed, and the law of treafon was 
reſtored to the original footing 
upon which it ſtood by the ſtatute 
of Edward the third. An act had 
paſſe . in the reign of queen Ann, 
to prevent all traitorous correſponds 
ence, which prohibited any perſon 
from ſupplying: the enemies with 
arms, naval or military ſtores, or 
from going out of the kingdom to 
the enemy's _—_— without li- 
cence. A ſimilar act of William 
and Mary had carried the, regula - 


tion farther; it prohibited goods 


and merchandiſes of every ſort. 
The bill ke meant to propoſe was 
upon the principle of theſe acts. 
It was his intention to prohibit any 
rſon from ſelling or delivering, 
for the uſe of the perſons who come 
poſe the French government, or 
the French . armies, any of the arti- 
cles ſpecified ; ſuch as arms, mili- 
tary ſtores, proviſions, or clothes, 
under penalty of high, treaſon. But 
in order to ſoften the rigour of this 
penalty, he meant that it ſhould be 
underſtood, as in the caſe of per- 
ſons counterfeiting the king's mo- 
ney, and ſhould not convey any at- 
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taint in the blood, or debar the 
next heir from inlieriting. It was 
his intention alſo to prevent perſons 
from purchaſing lands in France, 
or from purchaſing in their funds, 
or advancing auy money upon ſuch 
purchaſe, The motive for this 
prohibition would be eafily per- 
ceived. The French propoſed to 
themſelves to make war againſt us 
by the ſale of lands. If we allowed 
our ſubjects to purchaſe lands, we 
ſhould give them an intereſt in tke 
operty thus acquired, while we 
furniſhed the French with means to 
carry on war againſt ourſelves. His 
third object was, that no perſon 
ſhould be allowed to go from this 
country into France, without a li- 
cence under his majeſty's great ſcal, 
and that their neglecting to obtain 
this licence ſhould be deemed a miſ- 
demeanor. But what he thought 
a regulation of great unport, was, 
that no perſons, though ſubjects of 
this country, coming from Probes, 
ſhould be allowed to enter this !*:ng- 
dom without either a licence or a 
paſſport, or they ſhould be obliged 
to deliver in a declaration to the 
maſter of the veſſel with whom 
they had come into this country, 
who ſhould in the mean time trauſ- 
mit it to the ſecretary of ſtate, and 
that they ſhould' not quit the place 
where they landed without the per- 
miſſion of a juſtice of peace, or 
giving him ſecurity for their good 
behaviour. The hit clauſe of his 
bill was to prevent the inſurance of 
veſſels either coming from France, 
er going to France, He concluded 
with moving, * That leave be given 
to bring in a bill to prevent all 
traitorous correſpondence, &c.“ 
Mr. Fox took this firſt opportu- 
nity of expreſſing his diſapprobation 
of the bill. If the law of treaſon was 
doubtful, it was not for him to ſay 
that a bill to explain it was unn*- 


oeſſary ; but he who had never be · 


fore heard of thaſe doubts had 1 
reaſon to think the. law obſcure 
and therefore could not think a bi 
neceſſary to explain it. If the law 
of treaſon wants explanation, then 
the queſtion will be, whether the 
proviſions of the bill now propoſed 
conformed to that intention. The 
firſt part that ſtruck his mind, was 
the prohibiting any perſon in this 
country from purchaſing lands in 
France. Brizich ſubjects had fre- 
quently poſſeſſions in foreign coun- 
tries, and no evil, which he had 
ever heard of, had hitherto reſulted 
from that circumllance ; and he was 
fimly convinced, that nothing at 
this moment could be more dange- 
rous than holding out rhat idea, 
nor was there any more danger of 
having fuch poſſeſſions at preſent 
than at any former period. 
Something of this kind had been 
propoſed during the American war, 
reſpecting property held in Pennſyl- 
vania; but the miniſter of that day 
rejected with diſdain a * ens 
ſo unjuſt and ſo impolitic. We had 
always encouraged foreigners, even 
in time of war, to deal in our funds; 
and we had always held their pro- 
perty ſacred; and he would aſk, 
whether encouragement afforded on 
both ſides to deal in the funds, 
would operate molt in favour of 
this country or of France ; of that 
which had moſt, or that which had 
leaſt credit? Surely, at preſent, 
men would not be ſo blind to their 
own intereſts as to prefer French 
ſecurity to Engliſh. As to the 
next prohibition in the hill, the 
ſupplying the French with arms, 
if that part of the law was to be 
thoruughly reviſed, he ſhould per- 
haps queſtion whether it would not 
be of advantage to this country to 
trade with its enemies, and fell 
them every article of arms, whilſt 
we had prompt payment, at our 
own price, ſor them. 1 
nglih- 
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Engliſhmen going to France with- 
out a paſſport, Mr. Fox ſaid, he 
Thould paſs it by as the leaſt excep- 
tionable clauſe in the bill. But as 
to the proviſion againft Engliſhmen 
returning to their country, it was 
monſtrous enough to make the 
learned gentleman himſelf afraid of 
Rating it, It was giving a power 
to the king to bamſh, during the 
war, every Britiſh ſubject now in 
France, Though he may return in 
certain caſes by giving ſecurity ; 
who are to be judges of the amount 
of that ſecurity ? This was to be left 
to a magiſtrate Here one man wag 
to be put under the diſcretion of ano- 
ther, who might render his return im- 
poſſible, by exacting ſecurity to an 
amount that could not be given. 
As to the clauſe which prohibited 
the inſurance of French ſhips, he 
had leſs objection to it than ſeveral 
others, becauſe it appeared to him 
to be merely fooliſh, for the balance 
would be in favour of the Engliſh, 
who would in that caſe be the un- 
derwriters, becauſe the premium 
was always ſuppoſed to be more 
than the riſk, He ridiculed the 
attorney general's definition of the 
word correſpondence, and thought 
that the people of this country need 
not be told, that if they entered in- 
to any agreement with the enemies 
of the ſtate to perform any thing 
that tended to its injury, they were 
amenable to the law. He conclud- 
ed with ſaying, that the whole of 
the bill was unneceſſary, and many 
parts of it repugnant to the com- 
mon principles of juſtice ; its pro- 
viſions were either deteſtable or uſe- 
leſs, and he believed it made part 
of the ſupport which miniſters 
found themſelves under the neceſ- 
ſity of lending to the falſe alarms of 
treaſon and ſuppoſed ſedition lurk- 
ing in this country. 

Mr. ſolicitor- general defended 
the propriety of the bil, The 
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ſtatute of Edward the third, he re · 
marked, left the law of treaſon in 
ſome doubt; becauſe the nature of 
treaſon was, in ſome meafure, to 
be determined by exiſting circum- 
flances, and of conſequence there 
had been continual declarations of 
what, in particular inſtances, con- 


ſtituted treaſon, As to the pur- 


chaſe of lands, he ſtated, that one 
of the cauſes of the calamities of 


the American war, was the private 


intereſt of individuals, in conſe- 


quence of their poſſeſſions, which 
induced them to take a part contra- 
ry to their ſentiments. As to the 

rohibition of perſons to go to 

rance, he obſerved, that the mten- 
tions of thoſe who would viſit that 
country were ſuſpicious, except # 
proper caſe could be made out, and 
then a licence would be granted 
them. 

Mr. Martin ſaid, that he had 
endeavoured as much as poſſible, to 
prevent this country entering into 
a ſtate of war. Now that the coun- 
try was engaged in a war, it was 
his object to put an end to it as 
ſoon as poſſible, He thought that 
the tendency of this bill was to 

revent the French from continu- 
ing the war; and therefore he 
ſhould give it his ſupport. 

Mr. Erſkine faid, that in many 
inſtances the attorney and ſolicitor 
general had the advantage of him, 
on the preſent ocgalion ; they had 
ſtudied the point for ſome time, and 
therefore muſt underſtand it. Such 
was the love of this country for their 
king and conſtitution, that for fif- 
teen years that he had been at the 
bar, he had witneſſed but one trial 
for high treaſon, This was the 
beſt anſwer that couid be given to 
the vile calumny and moſt infamous 
libels caſt upon them when they 
were 1 with ſedition and 


treaſon. Upon a legal ground, Mr. 
Erſkine maintained that the bill 
G 4 was 
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was contrary to the beſt policy of 
our anceſtors, contrary to the beſt 
opinions and authorities in the world 
upon that ſubject. The mover of 
the bill had profeſſedly taken the 
works of lord Hale for his guide: 
no man ever more diſapproved, than 
lord Hale, of thoſe temporary acts 


which had been made in addition to 


the ſtatute of Edward the third. 
In Edward the fourth''s reign, and in 
Mary's reign, theſe acts were ſwept 
away. Thus, faid Mr, E. you have 
the ſenſe; of parliament upon thoſe 
acts acts of treaſon ſprung up like 
weeds, and were ſwept away, noe 
only without any inconvenienct, 
but with the — ſalutary effect. 
The fundamental principles of the 
law ought not to be ſhaken by un- 
neceſſary acts of the legiſlature. He 
remarked the tendency of the pre- 
ſent bill to throw ſulvicion upon 
the people. The attorney-general 
comes * with a bill, explana- 
tory of the ſtatute of Edward the 
third, to tell them what circum- 
ſtances in the preſent period would 
be deemed treaſonable. By this 
bill the act of treaſon is made inde- 
pendent of the mind; whereas in 
caſes of treaſon, the mind only was 
criminal, and the overt act ſerved 
but as evidence to prove the crimi- 
nal intention. By this act the pu- 
niſhment will be inflicted without 
examining the mind or intention of 
the offender. Reſpecting that part 
of the bill which prohibits perſons 
from purchaſing lands in France, it 
was altogether needleſs in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of that country; and in- 
ſtead of prohibiting perſons from 
purchaſing in the French funds, 
miniſters ſhould ratber take care 
that a calamitous war might not 
prevent them from purchaling in 
our own. He concluded with 
—— adverting to the ſtatute of 

dward the third, which he conſi- 
dered as all that was neceſſary, and 


as calculated to meet every oecùſios 
on which the crime of treaſon could 
fairly be alleged. IN. 21 
The honourable Frederick North 
thought the bill expedieat and ne- 
ceſſary. Mr. Curwen was of a con- 
3882 ae ä 
e attorney · general bro up 
the bill * L 8th of Mareby 
when it was read a firſt time. J 
On the 21ſt of March, upomthe 
ſecond. reading, Mr. Curwen roſe 
and ſaid, the firſt clauſe. was unne- 
ceſſary, becauſe the ſupplying, of 
the king's enemies by he his. 
ſubjects with naval or military 
ſtores, came within the fourth ſec- 
tion of the 25th of Edward the 
third; and as it was already treaſon 
by one law, it would be unneceſſary 
to declare it ſo by another ſtatute, 
The prohibition. from purchaſing 
in the French funds could not dq 
any good, becauſe it was probable. 
the national aſſembly would make. 
a law to prevent Frenchmen from 


placing money in the Engliſh funds, 


* 


which would be more prejudicial 


than might be generally imagine d. 

The honourable Frederick North 
ſaid, a more mature confideration 
had confirmed his former appro 
bation of the bill; he conceived 
it to be a meaſure called for by 


the exigence of our ſituation. As 


to that elauſe of the bill which 


prohibited the Engliſh from pur- 
chaſing lands in France, he thought. 


it a very neceſlary ſtep, as the con- 


trary would evidently aſſiſt our ene- 


mies. Though the terms offered 
by the national affembly to the 
purchaſers of confiſcated lands are 
of- the moſt advantageous nature 
imag inabie (for the purchaſe mo- 
ney 1s to be paid by inſtalments in 
twelve years), yet, notwithſtand- 
ing this, on the tenth of laſt Janu- 
ary the national convention received 
aſſurances that purchaſers "_ nof 

be ſound in the eountry : furely 
4 | on Englilh 
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Eagliſn purebaſers in this caſe would 
be advantageons to them. 

Major Maitland ſaid, that as to 
the purchaung clauſe, it was pre- 
poſterous to ſuppoſe that Engliſh- 
men having here the moſt perma- 
nent ſecurity for their money, 
ſhould ſend their capital to France, 
where they could have na ſecurity. 
at all; it was alſo moſt impolitic, 


becauſe the French would moſt un- 


doubtedly wiſh to ſend their pro- 
perty here ; but if fuch a regula · 
tion as this is adopted by us, it 


might well be ſuppoſed, that France 


would do the ſame; and beſides, 
we ſhould be doing the goverament 
of France the moſt material ſervice, 
by forcing Frenchmen to employ 
their _ in their — funds. 
Upon the attorney-general's mov- 
— that it ſhauld be committed 


on the following day, Mr. Fox 


ſaid, he hoped that miniſters would 
not increaſe the injuſtice of the 
preſent. bill, by the violence of the 
mode in which they meant to carry 
it through. A bill of the high- 
elt magnitude and 1mportance, at- 
tacking the fundamental liberty of 
this country, is moved to be com- 
mitted on the yery day after it has 
been read a ſecond time ; and what 
purpoſe can ſuch a ſhameful preei- 
pitation anſwer ? As to the clauſe 
reſtricting the return of Britiſh 
ſubjects to England, it was a mea- 
ſure of ſuch unexampled violence 
to every principle of liberty, that 
in his opinion nothing could juſtify 
it. Who would condeſcend to aſk 
the leave of a miniſter to return to 
his native country? to aſk as a fa- 
vour what ought to be a matter of 
right? | 

The attorney-general, Mr. Pitt, 
and alderman Anderſon ſupported 
the bill, Mr. Sheridan, lord- John 
Ruſſell, and Mr. Whitbread were 
agaiaſt it, After they had delivered 


their ſentiments, it was ordered to 
be committed on the following day, 


On the 22d of March, in a com- 
mittee of the whole houſe, Mr. 


Grey objected to the preamble of 
the bi 


ll, becauſe no fact had been 


ſtated on which the meaſure could 


be juſtified, If it was only the. in- 
tention of adminiſtration to clear up - 


any doubts that might ariſe upon 
the conſtruction of the 25th of Ea. 
ward the third, that intention 


ſhould be ſtated. He objected to 
the manner in which the preamble - 


was worded, the inſinuations which 
it was calculated to countenance, 
and the ideas of alarm which it 
tended to encourage. Though go- 
vernment might think it politic to 
keep a decreaſing alarm alive, 


it was a very improper mode 


thoſe who conceived that. every 


violation of the principles of liberty 
ſubtracted ſomething from the come | 


mon happineſs of the human race. 
The — — defended 
t 


the propriety o 


followed the example of lord So- 
mers, and ſome of the greateſt men 
that ever exiſted in this country, 
who had given preambles of the 
ſame kind to bills of a fimilar na- 
ture. e 5 

Mr. Hawkins Brown proceeded 
to (late the danger ariſing to this 
country from the principles and ob- 
jets of France in the preſent war, 
its evident intention to interfere in 


the internal policy of this — | 


Had he been a Jacobite, he co 

not have brought himſelf to have 
reccived from fuch influence the 
eſtabliſiment of his favourite king. 


Lord Beauchamp obſerved that this 


war had peculiar features belonging 
to it, which ſet aſide all attempts at 
compariſon with former wars. In 
every former war, the countries en- 


gaged reſpected the conititution of 
cach 


e preamble, and 
ſtated, that, in adopting it, he had 


' 
|; 
| 
4 
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each other; but in this our 
ſeemed ſatisfied with nothing 
than the complete deſtruction of 
sur politieal eſtabliſhment. The 
bill which was about to come un- 
der the diſcuſſion of the committee 
appeared to him a neceſſary mea - 
fute, and therefore he ſaw no rea- 
fon why they ſhould deviate from 
the uſual ſyſtem of poſtponing the 
preamble of the bill. | 
Mr. Burke rejoiced that, in times 
6f 7 emergency, the miniſters 
und the legiſlators of this country 
had recourſe to the wholeſome 
inciples of our anceſtors, The 
— bill had been condemned 
the gentlemen of oppoſition wit 
much acrimony, but he had not 
heard one argument to diſprove 
the utility of the regulation now 
propoſed, At the time of the re- 
volution in 1688, the next chapter 
to the bill of rights contained an 
& empowering his majeſty _ 
* iliam to take up — * — — 
ſpected perſons. . 
this precedent as ſufficient, 5 With 
regard to whig and tory, if proper- 
—— he hoped that nei- 


ther of them would be conſidered 


as enemies to the country. A 
whig, in his opinion, was a perſon 
who agreed to the conſtitution of 
king, ords, and commons; but 


cho, on any public miſunderſtand- 


ing, would adhere to the ariſtocra- 
ey and democracy of the country, 
father than yield to the monarchy. 
A tory was a perſon who ated upon 

rinciples quite contrary, by favour- 
ng on all occaſions the prerogative 
of the crown. Thoſe who believed 
the conſtitution was ſecure with- 
out, the preſent bill, argued on falſe 
principles, No period occurred 
in hiſtory more detrimental to its 
vital principles -than the preſent ; 
and government merited applauſe 


and gratitude in proportion to their 
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vi il . and „ „ FE 66 You are 
now at war, ſaid Mr. Burke, 
« with an enemy who has waged 
war with your conſtitution, and 
who has been but too ſucceſsful in 
eſtabliſhing among you a dange- 
rous domeſtic faction. After a 
2 exclamation of No, no, no! 

r. Burke continued, © that gen- 
tlemen might now deny the aſſer- 
tion; but, ſaid he, at a future pe- 
riod I will name them, to their 
confuſion, though not to their 
ſhame! And if it were a houſe as it 
is a committee, I would, perhaps, 
embrace the opportunity of come 
municating my information and 


. ſentiments thereon.” Mr. Burke 


defended the bill upon the nd 
of the neceſſity 223 of giving 
- ſome advantages, when the whole 
of our conſtitution and property 
was attacked, in order to enjoy in 
future the pleaſure of handing down 
to poſterity the bleſſings of our con · 
ſtitution and government. Mr, 
Burke complained that he had him» 
ſelf been denounced in France, and 
read a paragraph from a French 
newſpaper characteriſing him as 4 
madman, and denominating him 
« the Oreſtes of the Britiſh parlia - 


ment, the furious Mr. Burke.” 


Mr. Burke next mentioned the do- 
miciliary viſits made in France; and 
added, that any internal inconve- 
nience which might reſult from 
granting unuſual power to the 
miniſters of the crown, even if 
badly exerciſed, was infinitely pre- 
ferable to the fituation we mult be 
in if Dumourier and his barbarians 
were to come among us, and, with 
an appeal to the ſans culotter, con- 
voke primary aſſemblies, to rob, 
and at the ſame time to legiſlate for 
the nation. The preſent bill was 
neither contrary to reaſon, nor re- 


pugnant to law. 
Fr, Sheridan obſerved, wr” 4 
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Mr. Burke had come to ſomething 
kke a pledge that he would name 
certain perſons of a factious de- 
ſeription at ſome future day—“ I 
now challenge him to name thoſe 

rſons when he pleaſes,” faid 
oh Sheridan, fr inful as 
theſe obſervations are for me to 
make, I muſt repeat to that right 
honourable gentleman, that 1 expect 
to hear his liſt of names and his 
fs, but then let me tell him 
what ſort of proof I ſhall require of 
him,” He meant not to be *atif- 
fied with the right honourable gen- 

.tleman's reiterating his charges 
vaguely, or even with his naming 
any particular men, and calling 
them traitors, becauſe all knew 
the facility with which that could 
he done. Nor did he mean to ſa 
that he ſhould be contented with 
hearing general aſſertions of our 
danger. He ſhould expect to hear 
the right honourable gentleman 
mention the names of the conſpira- 
tors, and what they were, and what 
meaſures they had taken to mani- 
felt their intentions, and conſe- 

uently to juſtify him with loading 
them with the black appellation of 
traitors. He ſhould alſo expect 
a proof of the neceſſity of the pre- 
ſent bill. If the defenders of it 
failed in this, then he mult declare 
them calumniators of the people of 
this country. As to the tate of 
ſedition in the country, he believed 
there was one editor of a news- 
paper who had been frightened by 
miniſters, and had run away; an 
attorney was under proſecution on 
a charge for which he had given 
bail; and a bill-ſticker was in jail ! 
Theſe were the mighty proofs of the 
whole country being in a ſtate of in- 
ſurrection! Was there any real cauſe 
for alarm when thedukeof Richmond 
converted the Tower into a fortreſs, 
and gave it all the appearance of a 
place preparing to hold out againft 
an attack? If there was no infor- 


3 


mation of a deſign being formed for 
taking it, then this was part of the 
ſyſtem adopted by miniſters for a 


well underſtood purpoſe'; ** 
raiſed an aharm igri her 
not believe.” The intention of ei- 
ther treaſon or inſurre&ion had not 
been proved. If amy perſon car» 
ried a concealed - dagger for the 
rpoſe of aſſaſſination, he was a» 
1nenable to the law but if he on 
brought it with him concealed, 
and made uſe of it for the purpoſe 
of heightening the efett of an ora- 
torical attitude in the delivery of a 
ſoblime ſpeech, he certainly was 
not. As to the vt domiciltairer, 
as practiſed in France, and juſt 
complained of by Mr. Burke, it 
was a meaſure harſh enough; but 
we might ſee ſomething of this in 
this metropolis thriving wonderful- 
iy under the aufpices of Mr. Reeves, 
and the ſociety of which he was fo 
worthy a preſident ; as alſo under 
Mr. Luke Ideſon, and fir Joſeph 
Banks, Theſe gentlemen, by them- 
ſelves and agents, particularly the 
latter, had entered into a great 
number of houſes, and had called 
upon the octupiers of them to give 
a particular account of their in- 
mates, the ſex, the age, the ſta» 
ture, the evlour; and the com- 
plexion. | | 
Mr. Curwen ſupported and Mr, 
Ryder objected to the poſtponement 
of the preamble, When the queſtion 
„that the preamble be poſtponed”? 
was negatived, Mr. Grey moved an 
amendment; that after the word 
„% whereas,” theſe words be inſert · 
ed, * Doubts and ineonveniences 
having arifen on the cunſtruction 
of the 25th of Edward the third ; 
and whereas it is expedient to ob- 
viate the ſame in future; and 
whereas it is expedient to prevent 
aſſiſtance being given to his ma- 
jeſty's enemies during the preſent 
war, be it enacted 10 
According toa requeſt of Mr, 3 
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the attorney explained 
what parts of the bill were decla- 
ratory, and what enactive. ho 

Mr. Fox obſerved, that the clauſe 
making it treaſon in any of the ſub- 
jets of the king to ſupply the 

rench with any of the enumerated 
articles, neceſſarily included the 


people of Ireland, who were cer- 


tainly ſubjects of the king; and 
conſequently it went to legiſlate 
for Ireland, by making that treaſon 


in an Iriſhman, by an Engliſh act of 


rliament, which was not treaſo 
by an Iriſh act. RE 

Mr. Pitt ſaid, that he felt this 
ſubject to be delicate, but he 
thought he might venture to go ſo 
far as to ſay, that if Englan was 
to make an act treaſon: in all his 
majeſty's ſubjecte, which was not 
ſuch' by any law of Ireland, if ſuch 
act was done in Ireland by an Iriſh- 
man, who ſhould afterwards come 


into England, he might be tried 


and executed for it. In like man- 
ner, if the parliament of Ireland 


was to. make an act treaſon in all 


his majeſty's ſubjects, which was 
no treaſon by any law of England, 


and ſhould an Engliſhman de that 


act in England, and go afterwards 
to Ireland, he might be there ar- 
raigned and executed for it. 

r. Fox called this the moſt ex- 
travagant doctrine he had ever 
heard: he put the caſe, that the 
Iriſh parliament ſhould happen, for 
the purpoſe of encouraging tillage, 
to give a bounty 2 exporta- 
tion of. corn generally to any part 
of the world, at a time when Eng- 
land made the exportation of it 
to France. or to her allies, treaſon 
by the preſent bill; he aſked, he- 
ther there could be common ſenſe 
in ſaying that an Iriſhman, who, 
in his own country, would, in that 
caſe, be entitled to a bounty for 
having exported corn, ſhould, in 
cafe he ever landed, be liable to be 

4 


-was fo thoroughly 
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hanged, drawn, and quartered, for 
the very act for which he had re- 


+ ceived the bounty at home? 


Several members ſpoke upon the 
caſe when applied to Ireland, and 
lamented that ſo delicate a _ 
ſhould have been diſcuſſed. .* 
Sheridan faid, as for himſelf, he 
rſuaded that 
the two nations onght to act upon 
the ſame principle, that hoſtile as 
he was to the preſent bill, and 
wiſhing moſt ſincerely that it might 
never*paſs into a law here; yet, 
ſhould it become an act of the Bri- 
tiſh parliament, it would' give him” 
very great concern indeed, if it 


was not adopted by Ireland; be- 


cauſe England could not reap the 
benefit which ſhe expected from 
it, if it ſhould not be re- enact- 
ed by the parliament of Iteland. 
The good ſenſe of the latter would 
always make her co- operate with 
England in the general cauſe; and 
there could not policy inf 
forcing upon her, by a fide wind, à 
meaſure which he was convinc 
ſhe would be forward enough; to 
m_ of her own ac core. 
Tueſday the 26th, of Marel, 
the houſe being in a committee 7 
the bill, the ſolicitor-general faid, 
he ſhould have a number of amend- 
ments to propoſe * ro the various 
clauſes; theſe amendments arofe 
from the ſuggeſtion of gentlemen 
who had taken up the diſtuſſion of 
the bill upon former occafions. The 
firſt amendment was to "confine the 
operations of the bill to perſous re- 
ſiding in Great Britain: he then 


explained the general nature of the 


various amendinents, and ſuggeſted, 
that, after the report, the whole 
ier depri 
After a long converſation be- 
tween ſeveral members, reſpecting 
the day upon which the act ſhould” 
take-place, it was agreed that the 

20th of April ſhould be inſerted. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Erſkine repreſented the firſt 


elauſe as contrary to all the princi- 
ples of the law of treaſon, except 
in the ſingle inſtance, of imagining 
07 comparing the king's death, to 


or intention to 


e agreement or 
do a thing, of which the perſon 


reeing or intending might re- 


ag 
pent ore the thiag was done, for 
he 


act itſelf, and making the in- 
tent as criminal as the deed, whe- 
ther the deed was trated or 
not. On this a long debate took 
e, ſupported by Mr. Erſkine, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Francis, Mr. Adam, 
and Mr. Sheridan, on the one ſide; 
- by the attorney and ſolicitor gene- 
rals, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Dundas, 
on the other; c 
It was afterwards underſtood, 
that the ſolicitor general ſhould 
. Propoſe certain amendments, * 
were a to, orma ; er 
which 8 rt cares | 
On Thurſday the 4th of April, 
ge houſe, in a committee, took 
the ſeveral amendments into confi- 
ration. 
The ſolicitor- general ſaid, that 
ke had by no meaus been induced 
to give up the other prohibitions, 
from any idea that the principle of 
the bill did not apply to them, but 
from finding that various difficulties 
curred. as. to the. execution of 


* A farther converſation took place, 
after which the amendment as to 
Navin ont all the prohibitions in 
the clauſe except what related to 
the purchaſe, &c. of lands in France, 
was agreed to, a 

A long converſation took place 
between ſeveral of the members on 
both fides, as to the propriety of 
extending the pains of treaſon, to 
a breach of the prohibitions con- 
tained in the clauſe, which makes 
it treaſon to return to this country, 
after having purchaſed lande in 


France, Kee. 


& © 


therefote it was that 


The, clauſe which went to pro- 
_ the _ into 475 country, 
an m 's. fubjets 
—— leave, being read for the 
purpoſe of negativing the clauſe, 
Mr. Whitbread, faid, he 
thought this clauſe ſo deteſtable 
that, even in its death, he could not 
help taking notice of its character. 
But this was not all, he wiſhed to 
alk the ſolicitor-general a queſtion, 
The reaſons aſſigned by thoſe gen- 
tlemen who brought in the bill for 
negativing this clauſe, were, that 


bis majeſty, by proclamation, could 
order what 


was neceſſary for the 

ſafety of the (tate, He wiſhed to 
know. of the folicitor-general, whe- 
ther the king was empowered by 
law to iſſue any proclamation far- 
bidding any of his ſubjects to re- 
turn to this country, if not con- 
—— of 0 crime. The —— 
thought n to cter- 
mined before — now be- 
fore the committee was negatived, 
becauſe they ſhould take care, upon 
that negative, not to give an ob- 
lique ſanction to à principle of 


— Hy more dangerous 


n paſſing the clauſe itſelt. _ 

The ſolicitor- general ſaid, that 
with reſpect to the legal point to 
which honourable gentleman 
had alluded, certainly his majeſty 
had a right to make a regulation 
upon the general policy of this 
country * e 

Mr. Fox reprobated theſe ex- 


preſſions, and proceeded to refute 
the princi which they ſeemed to 
ſupport—If the king had the right 


of preventing any perſon from re- 


turning to this country, under the 
ſpecious maſk of regulating its ge- 
neral policy, he had in Ra the 

wer of expelling from his native 

nd, for ever, any 
think proper. He knew in fact 
the king had no ſuch power, and 


make 


on he might 


roſe to 


4 
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make. theſe obſervations, and to Adama loſt bis motion by a muſority 


defy any man in that houſe to prove 
that the king of England had, 
Law, a right to ſay to any ſubj 
not convicted: of an offence againſt 
aw, —“ You ſhall not return to 
Great Britain. without a paſſport 
from me.” | 
After a few words from Mr. Pitt, 
Mr. Fox, and Mr. Whitbread, this 


clauſe was negatived, The com- 
mittee adopted ſeveral other altera- 
tions. | y 


On Saturday the Gth.of April, 
the houſe went into a committee on 
the bill, and after ſome converſation 
between Mr. Fox, Mr. Adam, Sir 
Adam Ferguſon, and the. ſolicitor - 
geueral, ſeveral: amendments were 
made in the lait clauſe, The whole 
bill then the committee. 

On Monday the 8th of April, the 
ſolicitor general moved an amend- 
ment, by propoſing that the bill 


ſhould begin to operate at different 
periods, in different parts of the 


world, proportioned to their diſtance 


from Great Britain, viz. 20th of A- 


pril as to Europe, aud all places on 


this fide of the Cape of Good Hope; 


and the 2cth of July, for all parts 
of the world beyond the Cape. 
Mr. Adim moved, that the clauſe 
which gave the crown the power of 
bringing the accuſed under this act, 
to trial in the county where the 
treaſon was alleged to have been 


committed, or in the county of 


Middleſex, the words, © or in the 
county of Middleſex,” ſhould be 
omitted. But the ſolicitor- general 
induced Mr. Adam to withdraw his 
motion. Mr, Adam then moved 
for leave to bring up a clauſe, the 
object of which was to extend to 
perſons: who ſhould be tried under 
this act, the indulgence allowed by 
the 7th of William the third, and 
3th of queen Anne, to perſons ac- 
cuſed of high treaſon under the 
25th of Edward the third. Ms. 


the geh of April, upon the - 
third — the bill, Me. P- 
ott was heard at the bar, as coun- 
el for certain American merchants 


or agents, againſt certain elatiſes of 


E 8 " 
Mr. Curwen mentioned that he 
had meant to e that grain, 
the produce-of America, ſent to 
this country for orders as to 2 
market, ſhould be allowed 


to be diſpoſed of in France; ad 
that ſubje&s of this conntry ſhould 
be permitted to infure American 


- produce to this country, and thence 
to market. l a 


Mr. Fox ſaid, he ſhould not eon - 
ceive himſelf to be doing his duty |* 
to the public, by ſuffering this bill 
to paſs without making ſome ob- 
ſervations. It was a bill unjuſt in 
its principle, inadequate in its pro- 
viſion, and tyranhical in its effects; 

one for whieh tllere was nothing 
like a precedent either in policy, 
juſtice, or humanity, It was in- 
deed ſaid to be a bil}, the principle 
of which was to prevent aid and 
. comfort being given to his majeſty*s 
enemies. He ſaid the bill had no 
ſuch principle — it had that for its 
pretext indeed, but there was a 
material differenoe between pretext 
and principle. Here Mr. Fox took 
notice of the nature of the bill as 
originally brought in by the attor- 
ney general, and the almoſt total 
difference between that and the one 
now about to paſs that houfe ; the 
one now in queſtion, however, was 
aſter all, in the point of policy 
alone, ſuch as this country would 
gain lefs, and our enemies loſe leſs 
by, than if no ſuch meaſure had 
been adopted. But it was not upon 
policy only that this bill was to be 
conſidered; great as that conſidera · 
tion ov, ht to be, there were other 
conſiderations that were- thill- of » 


higher 


* 
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humanity—theſe were of more im- 
portance, becauſe they regarded 
the character of the country in its 
moſt —— It —— 
impoſſible to know, by the 
of the bill, what hs — 
and what was enacting; and as, by 
rt of this bill, eloth was not pro- 
ibited now, although it was ſo 
when the bill came in, what would 
be the reſult of this? Why, that 
as nothing was ſaid of cloth in it, 
and as the declaratory was not dif- 
tinguiſhed from the enacting part, 
no man could know whether, in 
ſending cloth, he would or would 
not be liable to the penalties of the 
25th of Edward the third. In what 
a ſituation. were the poor people of 
this country to be in (for poor peo- 
ple they might well be called, if 
bjected te ſuch a bill), to have a 
law-of treaſon without having a 
Mbility of knowing the operation 
i the bill did not operate to pro- 
hibit the ſale of cloth hy the ſub- 
jects of this country, and ſome 
ſhould fear it did, and therefore 
they ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be 
ruined in their fortune rather than 
riſſe their lives, they ſuffered a great 
hardſhip. If, on the other hand, 
ſome perſons thought that as the 
bill · ſpecified certain articles, the 
ſale of which it prohibited, they 
might ſafely ſell thoſe that were 
not ſpecified at all; and afterwards 
it ould turn out, that this bill did 
not repeal the 25th of Edward the 
third, here then they would be en- 
trapped and enſnared by this bill 
into the penalties of treaſon. What 
a fituation was this for the, people 
of this country to be in—to be ſub- 
ject to the penalties of à crime, 
without the poſſibility of —_— 
what-conſtituted that crime ! Wit 
reſpect to the clauſes of the bill, 
there were many of them to which 


po man who had the leaſt fealivg 


. 
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for his fellow-creatures could agree 
one in particular, which turned 
upon the meaning of the word agree, 
or rather the conſtruction upon it. 
There was an act of parliament for 
preventing frauds by verbal agree- 
ments, providing that no man ſhould 
be bound by any evidence given of 
his having entered into any verbal 
agreement, if the fum amounted to 
more than ten pounds; and the 
principle of that bill was, that 
upon all converſation and verbal 
communication there was an open- 
ing for the commiſſion of perjury; 


but, by the- preſent bill, all ideas o 


juſtice and humanity were aban- 
doned, and evidence, which in a 
civil caſe would not affect a man's 
purſe to the amount of ten pounds 
were here to take away his life! 
This would put any man in the 
power of malice, and lead to fubor- 
nation of perjury. Mr, Fox then 
adverted to the arguments againſt 
the bill adduced 4n its early faves, 
and coneluded with giving the mo- 
tion his decided negative. | 
Mr. Burke defended the bill, and 
referred to a ſentence from the Len 
Julia Majeflatis, in order to'ſhew 
that all nations agreed in the prin- 
ciple, that he who aided the enemy 
was guilty of high treaſon, He 
next endeavoured to overturn the 
arguments of Mr, Fox, drawn from 
the ſtatute of frauds and perjurics, 


Mr. Lambton and Mr. Courtenay 


ſpoke againſt the bill. Lord Car- 
hampton made a few obſervations 
in its favour, and took notice how 
far it related to Ireland. The houſe 
divided for the -bill 154, againſt it 
53, majority 1-9... 

Thus we have given, at a confi- 
derable length, the arguments made 
uſe of for and againſt this bill in the 
houſe of commons. In the houſe 
of lords the arguments were too fi» 
milar to thoſe already given, to 


require a prolix detail. Th 
Monday 
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On Monday the 1 th of April, 
the order of the day for the ſecond 


reading of this bill being read. 


Lord Grenville roſe, and conſined 
his obſeryations to th@geveral out- 
line of its principle, which went to 
2 the enemy, during t be war, 

rom being ſupplied by ſubjects of 
this country, in the way of com- 
merce, with any articles uſeful and 
important to them in. carrying on 
the war againſt us, or from deriving 
any reſvurces, through the medium 
of this country, which: might afford 
them the means of proſecuting the 
war. Part of the bill —— de- 
claratory. 'Fhe. crime of treaſon 
bad ever been reckoned, in all coun- 
tries, to be paramount to every other, 
and the reaſon of this was obvious; 
beeauſe, as it isa firſt and fundamen- 
tal principle of all criminal law, 
that crimes ought to be puniſhed, 
not. in proportion to the degree of 
moral turpitude, but as they affect 
the intereſts of ſociety ; ſo that 
crime muff be above all others the 
moſt dangerous, which, inſtead of 
attacking the property or ſecurity 
of any private individual, goes to 
the total oyerthrow and diffolution 
of the whole ſociety, . and of its 
eſtabliſhed government. His lord- 
ſhip then ſtated the law of. treaſon 
in this country in the fame manner 
as bad been done in the lower houſe, 
and concluded with afſerting, that 
he ſhould ſupport the bill. 


The earl ofGuilford ſpoke againſt | 
et 


the bill, called it an inlet to perju- 

„and eptreated their lordſhips in 
the moſt earneſt manner to rejeR it. 
The duke of Norfolk could not ſee 

reater danger in this war than in 
— wars in which this country 
had been engaged with France; 
and he ſaw, therefore, no occaſion 
for any extenſion of the treaſon 


WS. PR 
The marquis of Lanſdowne ſaid, 
the preſent bill was not adapted to 


* 


the deſirable purpoſe of putting af 
end to the preſent — : 
He maintained that the whole prin« 
ciple of the inſurance clauſe was 
repugnant to the commercial inte- 
reſts of this country, becauſe other 
nations would take that buſineſs up 
as we abandoned it, and the large 
rofits. which our merchants. had 
en accuſtomed to make, would in 


all probability be loſt to us for ever. 


By the preſent meaſure he was fure 
emigratrons would take place; he 
had reaſon to know many* had al- 
ready been meditated. Had their 
lordſhips any idea of the effet of 
theſe emigrations, and of the pro- 
(s of America by thoſe means? 
faid he ſhould do all in his 
power to bring this war to a con- 
cluſion on our part, and ſnhould ne · 
ver countenance a meaſure that 
tended to prolong it, as it was a 
war that only tended to heap cala · 
mity on calamity . 
Lord Lauderdale complimented 
the noble marquis 12 the able 
manner in which he had diſcuſſed 
this pernicious bill. He warned 
the houſe of the danger of affecti 
contempt for thoſe who exerciſe 


the government of France. He re- 


membered well, when, in ano- 
ther — a great 
affected contempt was thrown 2 
thoſe who were then called Han- 
cock and lis crew; but that docs 
trine coſt this ooutry much trea» 
ſure, the effect of which we feel 
pretty ſeverely at this moment. He 
maintained the injuſtice, inefficacy;. 
and the impolicy of the whole billy 
and the tyrannical nature of fev-ral 
of the clauſes in particular. 

The earl of Darnley, lord Port- 
cheſter, and lord Hawkeſbury ſup- 
ported the bill. f 

The duke of Portland ſaid, he 
ſhould not oppoſe the commitment 
of the bill; but he diſapproved of 


making the agreeing to do * 


Fs. © 
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Weis equally criminal with the acts 
themſelves, He would ſupport the 
war becauſe he thought it juſt and 
neceſlary.' «+ 
The next day, upon the houſe 
goin into a committee on the bill, 
ord Thurlow faid, he agreed with 
all that had been ſaid as to the ne- 
deſſity of proſecuting the war with 


vigour, but he thought the framers 


of the preſent bill had not ſuffi- 
ciently adhered to fimplicity' and 
2 on. The firſt clauſe of the 
iH appeared-to him to be all that 
was neceffary, and he objected to 
it in its prefertt form, as much too 
long and too intricate 4 at any rate, 
the addition of the words know- 


' ingly and wilfully” in ſeveral parts 


_ bf the clanfes where they werte omit- 
ted, would be indiſpenſably neceſ- 
ſary. He denied that words could 
be an overt act of treaſon under 
the-latter-clauſes of the act of Ed- 
ward the third. 
| Upon the third reading of the 
bill on the 22d'of April, carl Stan- 
hope propoſed a clauſe, the pur- 
port of which was, to provide that 

nothing in the preſent bill ſhould 

extend to any money in the funds, 
or the payment of its inteteſt, or 
to any debt lawfully incurred before 
the paſſing. of the act, belonging 
to any perſon reſiding in France. 
The queſtion being put, the clauſe 
was rejected, 
The duke of Leeds defended the 
principle of the bill, ' becauſe” he 
thought it ſounded on urgent ne- 
ceſſity; be ſaid he could not ſee 
what miſchief could ariſe from it, 


* The following 1 


even demanded for M. 
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as it only went to prohibit the ſub- 


jects of this country from lending 


any aſſiſtance to the French during 


the continuance of the preſent war. 


The lord chancellor ſaid; there 
was nothing in the bill which made 
words fpoken treaſon; he defended 
it on the ſame ground with his col- 
leagues. | 

The queſtion was put, and the 
houſe divided—Contents (including 
11 proxies) 62—Not Contents 9. 

Their lordfſhips made ſeveral 
amendments to the bill, which was 
returned to the commons for their 
approbation. On the iſt of May, 


tat houſe went through thoſe a- 


mendments, and ordered a meſſage 
to the lords to inform them, that 
they had agreed to their lordſhipsꝰ 
alterations with ſome amendments. 

While the traitorous correſpond- 
ence bill was in agitat ion, a moſt 
liberal and Humane propoſdt was 


made to lord Grenville by the 


French miniſtry, for putting an end 
to the calamities of war by amica- 
ble negotiation z and a — port was 

6 aret, who 
was to be inveſted with full powers 
to treat. The letters from M. Le 
Brun were brought over by an 
Engliſh gentleman, with proper 
atteſtations of their authenticity, 
and by him delivered to the noble 
—_— Why no notice was 
taken of this application has never 
been explained but a puerile arro- 
gance and childiſh vanity appear 
unhappily in every inſtance to have 


characteriſed the proceedings of 


this young adminiſtration “. 
| | Adout 


were delivered to lord Grenville (No. I. and No. II.) on 


Friday the 26th of April 1793, by Mr. John Salter of Poplar, at his lord{btp's office, 
Whitchall, an his lordſhip's requiſition, after having peruſed Mr. Salter's authority: 


ce My lord, . 


NUMBER l. 


The French repubhe being defirous to terminate all its differences with Great Bri- 
tain, and to end a war which, by the manner it is otherwiſe likely to rage, cannot fail 


to bring miſeries dreadful to humanity on both nations; 1 have honour to d 
ef your lordſhip, 2s miniſter of bis Britannic ma: ty, a paſſport and ſafe for a 
perſon poilefled with full power to repair - London for that purpoſe, — . 


1293» 


gs / 


About this period the frequency 
of bankruptcies in London and the 

rincipal trading towns in England 
had, as was already intimated, 
cauſed almoſt a general ſtagnation 
of cotntnercial credit, To apply a 
remedy to this alarming evil, ſeveral 
of the 1 traders and mer- 
chants waited upon the chaucellor 
of the exchequer, who promiſed 
them every aff ſtance in his power. 
A ſelect committee of the houſe of 
commons was accordingly appoint- 
ad, to take the evidence and opinion 
2 commercial gentlemen upon this 


ect. 
On onday the 2gth' of April, 
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the report of this ſelect committee 
was brought up by Mr. chancellor 
Pitt. It detailed the information 
given by different gentlemen who 
— — 2 2 

| Ec; agreeing that ſome 
Fo — means ed be deviſed to 
—_ the gerſeral comercial cre- 
dit of the country by public aid. 
It ſtated that it would be neceſſary, 
for that purpoſe, to iſſue exchequer 
bills for five millions, at an intereſt 
of two-pence halfpenny per cent. 
per day, &c. Ke. The report, of 
which the following is an abſtract, 
was read from the table. 


The 


«Mr, John Salter, notary public in London, will deliver this to your lordſhip, and, on 
| the condition of its being requiſite, another letter, containing the name of the perſon who 


will have the contidence of his nation. 


4 Þ have the honour to be, my lord, 
© Your lordſhip's obedient humble fervant, 


| « Paris, Apritz, 1793. 
% Secani yet of the French Republic. 


© To his excellency lord Greaville.“ 


* The miniſtcr for foreign affarrs 


„ LE BRUN«" 


NUMBER ZI. 
* Agreeable to the intimation given in my firſt letter, and which has for its object the 


« My lord, 


. xeſtoration of peace, I have the honour to igform your lordſhip that 


Mr. Maret wilt be 


deputed to give to our nation that deſirable event. 
4 need not remind your Jordfhip that it will be neceſſary to attach to him three per- 


| Cons, as His ſecretary, valet de e 
neceſſary protection tor them 


„and a courier: but I claim of your Jord(hip the 
4 1 have the honour to be, Wy lord, 


« Your'lordſhip's moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


+08 Paris, April 25 1793. 
4 To his excellency lord Grenvilla. 


| 46 Sir, 


his 


«+ The miſter for Fforcign 


* 
Airs, 


« LE BRUN. 


Copy of the Miniſter's letter to Mr. Salter. - 


« You will deliver to his excellency lord Grenville, miniſter and fecretary of ſtate ts 
nnic majeſty for foreign affairs, the incloſed letter, No. I. add it his lordſhip 


it, alſq the incloſed letter, No. II. on behalf of the French Republic. 


R | 
« Paris,” April 2, 1793+ 

« Second year of the French Republic, 
: To Mr. ter, Poplar, London.“ 


& And I de 


„J am, with conſideration, fir, 
« Your very humble and obedient ſervant, 
66 The miniſter for ſoreitzu atfairs, 


% LE BRUN.,”* 


che truth of the be ſore· menboned copies of letters, No. I. and No. II. 
a1 alſo the letter to Mr. Salter, to have been ſigned by Mr. — 


Le Brun, miniſter for ſoreigu 


affaire in France, in my preſence ; to have received the letters ſo delivered to lord Gren- 


into 
thereof. 


— 


ville = alſo copies of the ſame) from the ſaid miniſter, and to have delivered the ſame 
hands of Mr. Salter; and I do hereby authoriſe | 


++ Biggin Houſe, Surry, May 21, 3793. 


and defire the publication 
JAMES MATTHEWS,” 
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f & The chancellor of the exche- 
Huer laid before the committee a 
paper which had been delivered to 
him on the 230 inftant, by the lord 
mayor and Mr. Bofanquet ; which 
is inſerted in the appendis to this 

rt. He alſo ſtated to the com- 
mitree the circumſtances which had 
led to this paper being drawn up: 
That he had received repreſenta- 


tions from many different quarters, 


which induced him to believe that 
the failures which had taken place, 
had begun by a run on thoſe houſes 
who had i circulatin per, 
without being poſſeſſed of 1 
capital ; but that the conſequences 
had ſoon extended themſelves fo far 
as to affect many houſes of 

ſolidity, and poſſeſſed of funds ulti- 
mately much more than ſufficient to. 


anſwer all demands upon them; but 


which had not the means of con- 
verting thoſe funds into money or 
negotiable ſecurities in time to meet 
the preſſure of the moment—That 
the ſudden diſcredit of a eonſider- 
able quantity of paper, which had 
been iſſued by different banks, in 
itſelf produced a deficiency of the 
circulating medium, which in the 
ordinary courſe of things could not 
be immediately replacea ; and that 
this deficiency occaſioned material 
inconvenience in mercantile tranſ- 
actions— That in addition to this 
immediate effect, theſe circum- 
ſtances alſo were repreſented to have 
induced bankers and others to keep 
in their hands a greater quantity of 
money than they thought neceſlary 
in the uſual tran of buſineſs, and 
that ſums were thus kept out 
of circulation, and great difficulty 
aroſe in procuring the uſualadvances 
on bills of exchange, particularly 
thoſe of a long date That many 
perſons were (aid to be poſſeſſed 
of large ſtocks of goods which they 
could not at preſent dilpoſe of, aud 


% 
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on the credit of which they could 


not raiſe money That this oe a- 


ſioned an interruption of the uſual 


orders to manufacturers; which v2 


eireumſtance, together with the in- 
terruption of the means by which 
they were enabled to e their 
weekly payments, tended to prevent 
the employment of a number of 
8 engaged in different manu · 

ures—That theſe evils were re · 


preſented as likely rapidly to iny 


creaſe to a very ſerious extent, if 
ſome extraordi means were not 
adopted tb reſtore credit and cir- 
culation—That in of 
theſe repreſentations he had deſired 


a meeting of different —— 


in order = obtain ya we many 2 
tion in his power, ing t 
extent of 4 and the — 
lity and propriety of any meaſure 
to remedy it That after much diſ- 
euſſion, all the gentlemen preſent 
ſeemed to agree in a very _ 
opinion of the extent of-the 
though many objections at firſt oe- 
curred to any plan for remedying it 
— That in the reſult it was d 
to deſire the gentlemen whoſe names 


were mentioned in the paper now 


delivered, to meet the next day at 
the Manſion - houſe, toconſider more 

articularly the for the iſ- 
ue of exchequer billa, to a certain 
amount, to be advanced under pro- 
per regulations, for the accommo- 
dation of ſuch as might ap- 
ply for the ſame, and likewiſe the 
objections to which: ſuch a propoſal 
might be ligble—and that the pa- 
per which he had laid before the 


committee, contained the opinion. 


of the ſecond meeting. 
« The chancellor of the exche- 
quer alſo gave an account to the 


committee of an application that 


bad come within his knowledge for 
the accommodation and ſupport of 
a houſe connected with a very im- 
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poſſeſſion of large quantities of 


— . 


„ 

t 1 diſtrict.— 

Fun the ſum v for the ſup- 

and accommodation of this 

was comparatively ſmall, and 

the ſecurity. propoſed, as he had 

underſtood from good authority, 

was admitted to be mgqueſtiouable; 

but that the application had hither- 
to been weffed ul. +l 

* The lord mayor informed the 

ttee,, that, in conformity to 

the ſtatement mentioned by the 

thancellor of the exchequer, eleven 


— at the Mauſion- 
uſe: on the a zd, ſelected princi- ed. 
from that part of the preced- 


ing meeting, who had expreſſed the 
greateſt difficuſties in finding out a 
remedy ; and after a long diſcuſſion 
upon the ſubject, they unanimouſly 
were of opinion, that the interpoſi- 
tion of parliament was neceſſary; 
and that an iſſue of exchequer bills, 
under certain regulations and ſtipu- 
lations, was the beſt practicable re- 
medy. | ky af ; 
« Your committee alſo. received 
information from. Mr. Thornton, 
Mr. alderman:Anderſon, and Mr. 
Chiſwell, members of this commit 
tee, with reſpect to inſtances which 
- had fallen under their perſonal ob- 
- ſervation to the following effect: 


„„ Mr. Thornton repreſented, 
that he was at this time acquainted 


with the ſituation of five or fix 
mercantile houſes, who were in the 


goods, the produce of which would 
give them effectual relief; but that 
owing to the ſtagnation of trade, 
and the impoſſibility of converting 
theſe goods into money, the houſes 
in queſtion were under very great 


apprehenſion of being ſhortly oblig- 


that he was lately a 


ed to ſtop payment. | 

« He informed the committee, 
inted a truſ- 
tee for liquidating the concerns of a 
houſe in London, with extenſive 
eonnections in the country, that 
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had been obliged to ſuſpend its 
ments. That alter the CENT 
of about three weeks, it had bee 


enabled to pay its acceptances, a 

within twelve months would dif- 
charge all its debts ;- and that the 
partners had a reaſonable expecta- 
tion of retaining a- furplus of 
— And 4 they had had 
the 0 unity of raiſing only a 
—— of money — the ſe- 
ourities which they held, the cala- 
mity that befel them, and their con- 
nections, might have been avert- 


formed the committee, that it had 
fallen under his own perſonal know- 
ledge, that ſeven mercantile houſe 

of known and undoubted property, 
and with a large quantity of goods 
on hand, now not ſaleable, are 


brought to very great diſtreſs from 


the fcarcity of money, and will not 
be able to mak | their pa - 
ments if not aſſiſted ; which wou 
prove of very ſerious conſequence 
to many other merchants and ma- 
nufacturers, to whom they ſtand in- 
debted. 7 _Y & _— 
66 Mr. Chiſwell Rated, that the 
preſent mercantile diſtreſs. aroſe . 


from an alarming ſtagnation of cre- 


dit, which to his knowledge had re- 
duced eight cps wa known and 
large property to ſtop. their pay- 
ments. That he alſo knew others 
ot the ſame deſcription,” who have 
had temporary aſſiſtance from him 


and others, but which will be in- 


effectual, if they are not farther re- 
lieved in a ſhort time, He alſo 
ſtated, t hat various applications had 
been made to him from different 
houſeg of undoubted and very con- 
ſiderable capitals, which in ordinary 
tinies, or even in times of preſſure, 
he would have aſſiſted ; and that he 
is now only withheld by the uncer- 
tainty to what extent the miſchief 
may increaſe from the -preſent un- 

cxampled 
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exampled general alarm and want have been diſmiſſed, but for the li- 
of credit. He alſo farther ſtated, beral ſup their have 
that if thofe houſes were not aſſiſted, received from the royal bank; but 
the conſequence would be the im · that affiſtance cannot without impru- 
mediate failure of many others of dence be continued without extra- 
good credit and fortune dependant ordinary aid. 8 8 
on them. | * This proſpect of diſtreſs to the 
„ Your committee underſtanding manufacturers in his opinion ariſes, 
that Mr. Gilbert Innes, a director not ſo much from a failure of the 
of the royal bank of Scotland, was uſual markets for the goods, as from 
at preſent in London, defired his the difficulty in diſcounting in Lon» 
attendance, and received informa - don and in Scotland the long dated 
tion from him to the following ef- bills received for the goods. ”. 
fe: Great quantities of manufac 
That as a director of the royal tured goods belonging to manufac · 
bank of Scotland, he has had many turers in Scotland are now in Lon» 
occaſions to judge of the prefent don, for which, when ſold, bills are 
ſtate of commercial credit in Scot- granted for a ſmalk part at three 
land, | months, and the remainder from 
« That the country is in very fix to fourteen months, the greateſt 
diſtreſs ; and the two char- part of which goods have been for- 
tered banks will not be able much merly ſold for long-dated | bills, 
longer, with prudence to themfelves, but are not fo now from the diffi» 
to furniſh the accommodation and culty of obtaining diſcounts ; and 
ſupport neceſſary to different mer- he has heard ny nes ſay _ 
cantile and manufacturing houſes, were willing to ſell their goods wi 
nor to the country banks; and if a conſiderable loſs to obtain relief, 
ſomething is not immediately done by ſales, for ready money, 
by government, a very general fail- Manufacturers frequently bor- 
ure may be expected; and that row money for the purpoſes of their 
many houſes with undoubted effects, trade an perſonal bonds; great part 
and who would ultimately pay all” of that money has been called for 
demands againſt them, will be in- at Whitſunday next (15th May); 
volved, unleſs they can obtain a and from the ſtate of credit in 
temporary relief. | Scotland, he has reaſon to think 
6 There have been ſeveral failures, the manufacturers will not be able 
and a very conſiderable one lately, to anſwer theſe demands by borrows 
which is connected with manufac- ing on the former ſecurities. 
turers who may ultimately be in- The manufacturers keep as 
volved, and where ſeven or eight little ſtock in their warehouſes as 
hundred perſons are now employ- they can; and as faſhion: varies he 
ed. ſhould think the mercantile intereſt 
The effect of thele failures in would be more benefited by depoſit - 
his opinion muſt occaſion many ma- ing the raw materials on pledge, 
nufacturers to be thrown out of, than the manufacturer, who how- 
employment; and he has heard ever might indirectly be benefited 
ſome were already diſmiſſed: and by the advance. "* 
ſuch is the preſſure of the times, that He certainly thinks that paper 
the diſtreſs if not ruin — — iſſued by — IT and 
incipal manufacturing houſes may advanced upon the depoſit of goods, 
— Mary — or other unqueſtionable private ſe- 
. | ountyy 
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curity, would, when properly un- 
derſtood, be a material relief in the 
ent diſtreſs of Scotland; and he 
no doubt ſeveral perſons might 


be found to concur in giving a joint charge 


fecurity for the ſupport of copart- 
a with perkeſt ſafety to the 
IC, g 

% He believes the tity of 
per circulated by the country 
— has of late been conſiderably 
ere ang their N on 
bills of exchange great nce 
theſe troubles began. Wah regard 
to the royal bank, the circulation is 


nearly the ſame, and the aſſiſtance 


iven to the country greatly ſu 
— to what it has 4 at any — 
mer 10d, 


In addition to theſe ſtatements, 
your committee, when they were on 


the point of concluding their report, 


had the opportunity of receiving 
_ - Farther — Pl 


n from Mr. Mac- 
dowall, a member of this houſe, 


who ſtated that he is repreſentative 
in parliament for the city of Glaſ- 


ow, from whence he had this morn- 


ing returned, and that he had there 


found all the commercial houſes and 


manufacturers in the greateſt dif-- 
treſs, from the late ſtagnation of 


commercial credit, and total 'want 
of private confidence. 7 


The preſent diſtreſs does not 


pear to him to ariſe from a want 
of property or funds, but from the 


ſtop which has been lately put to 
diſcounting bills at any of the Glaſ- 


gow, Paiſley, or Greenock banks, 


ho have not for ſome time paſt 
- diſcounted to any extent, from their 


notes being poured in upon them 


for gold, and from the alarm which 
the preſent ſituation of credit in 


London has occalioned. 


The manufacturers have _ 


of goods in London and in. Glaſ- 


gow, which they cannot ſell but at 
ſo reduced a price, as renders it 


perfectly abſurd for them to think 
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of diſpoſing of their goods, in order 
to on — relief. Th 
manufacturers, and thaſe who bar 
cotton mills, have begun to dif 
the workmen employed -by 
them during the laſt fortnight ; and 
by a letter received from the lord - 
provoſt of Glaſgow by him this 
morning, he learns that the manu- 
faturers have diſcharged a very 
t number of workrgen. There 
employed in Glaſgow, Paiſley 
and their dependencies, in different 
parts of Scotland, about 150,000 
men, women, and children. Any 
relief to be adminiſtered muſt be 
giyen immediately to render it ef- 
ectual.“ | or 
Mr. Pitt ſaid that he had no 
doubt but the houſe was deeply im- 
preſſed with the importance of the 
ſubject, and, therefore, he withed 
that-the report ſhould be printed. 
Mr. Jekyll obſerved that the ſtate 
of credit was alarming indeed, and 
he could not belp thinking that 
there was ſome degree of blame on 
thoſe who had the care of the exe- 
cutive government, with reſpect tp - 
the cauſe of that melancholy report 
which had been juſt read to the 
houſe—areport which he conſidered 
aa the knell of our commerce. Late 
as this remedy came, he truſted it 
would be the beſt that could be ap- 
lied in the preſent nature of things; 
ut it did not ſrem at firſt view the 
moſt reſpectable proceeding, for go- 
vernment to take in pledges like a 
common pawnbroker, nor would it 
add to the national dignity to have 
three blue halls: at the door of the 
commiſſioners who were to act un- 


. der the propoſed plan. 


Mr. Fox warned that houſe and 
the public, that there ought to be a 
conſiderable degree of confidence as 
to the good effect of ſuch a meaſure 
before it ſhould be adopted. If the 
executive government it to inter- 
fere in ſuch a caſe, may it not prove 

7 * the 
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the beginning of a ſyſtem of which 
it is imy to ſee the end? If 


the ſum now propoſed to be raiſed 
ſhould be found to be inſufficient, 
ou to ſtop, or to proceed ? He 


are 
- confeſſed he felt a reluctance to a 


meaſure ſo novel and important. 
On Tueſday the zoth of April, 


the report of the ſelect committee 


was taken into conſideration. 

My. Pitt ſaid he ſhould not enter 
into any argument; but, referring to 
the report on the table, which he 
truſted gentlemen had carefully con- 
ſidered, moved, © That his majeſty 
ſnould be enabled to direct that ex- 
chequer bills to the amount of five 
millions be iſſued to certain com- 
miſſionets, to be by them laid out 
under r ions and reſtrictions, 
_ — and — 

tion ons as may apply, 
and who ſhall give to ſuch commiſ- 
ſioners proper ſecurity for the ſums 
that may be advanced, for a time 


to be limited.” 


* 


been formally pro 


Mir. Francis ſaid that he ſhould 
take the liberty of aſking the chan- 
cellor of the exehequer, for what 
reaſon the direQors of the bank of 
England had not been invited to 
— the management and diſ- 
tribution of the relief propoſed to 
be given to the commerce and credit 
of individuals? why it had not 
ed to them to 
carry into execution a meaſure, with 
the objects of which they had, from 
their ſituation, and from the con- 
duct of their own buſineſs, a natu- 
ral and neceſſary connection, and 
muſt, of courſe, poſſeſs knowledge 
and infarmation ſuperior to any that 


could be found in a board of com- 


miſſioners newly appointed by par- 
liament? He added, that the buſi- 


_ neſs propoſed to be done by the 


commiſſioners, was in effect hot 
the bank was now doing every day. 

Mr. Fox feared that the reaſon 
why the application to the bank 
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was unſucceſsful, would not be very 
proper to induce the public to adopt 
the meaſure. This mode, he ſaid, 


was opening a path to the moſt 


dangerous patronage ; did the com- 


mitree {ce the extent of the power 


which this might give to the exe- 
cutive — He aſſerted, 
that the preſent ruinous war was 
the cauſe of the preſent failures, but 
as he had exerted himſelf to prevent 
that calamity he had done his duty. 

On the firſt of May, the reſolu» 
tion for iſſuing five millions by ex- 


chequer bills, under certain reſtric- 


tions, being read, 
Mr. Adam went at large into 
the ſubject, and gave it as his opi- 


nion, that one ion or a million 
and a half ſhould be iſſued by ex- 
chequer bills, as a ſecurity for in- 
dividuals who, upder certain - 
tions, ſhould apply to the bank for 
the diſcount on bills. If the bank 
had this fecurity, they 
count as uſual. The reſtoration. of 
diſcount at the bank would uce 
a general reſtoration of it, and 
ſubordinate diſcounts would na- 
turally flow in their due order all 
over the kingdom, and thoſe who 
applied far afliftayce would have it 


at the moderate intereſt of five per. 


cent. | 
+ Mr. Pitt brought up the bill, and 
it was read a firſt time, The report 
of this bill was brought up on the 
4th of May ; many clauſes were add- 
ed to it, and other amendments 
made, by which, as the bill then 
ſtood, no ſum leſs than four thou- 
ſand pounds was to be lent to any 
rſon on each application for aid 
under this plan. The following are 
the commiſſioners under wholſe-di- 
rection the whole plan was to be 
carried on: Lord Sheffield, fir Grey 
Coo 9 bart. 3 Mr. Pulteney, Mr. 
Chiſwell, fir ſohn Sinclair, bart. ; 
Mr. alderman Anderſon, Mr... R. 
Smith, Mr. Boſanquet, Mr. T. 


H 4 ea Boddington, 


would diſ- 
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Boddington, Mr. Manning, Mr, 
Whitmore, Mr. Baring, Mr. Hart- 
ley, Mr. Raikes, Mr. Torſler, Mr. 
Darrel, Mr. C. Grant, Mr. G. 
Innes, Mr. Harman, and Mr. Brog- 


dan. - 

On the 6th of May the bill paſſ- 
ed the commons, and was ordered 
to be carried up to the lords by the 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

On the 8th of May the bill paſſed 
the houſe of lords without a divi- 
ſion, and the ſame day received the 
royal aſſent by commiſſion. 

The laudable exertions of Mr. 
Sheridan, to produce a reform in 
the internal government of the roy- 
al boroughs of Scotland, are well 
known to the public. On the 
25th of March, he made a new ef- 
fort, by moving in the houſe of 
commons, after an excellent intro- 
ductory ſpeech, © That the ſeveral 
petitions preſented to this houſe 
during the preſent ſeſſion, and the 

pers and accounts preſented dur- 
ing former ſeſſions, reſpecting the 
internal government of the royal 
boroughs of Scotland, ſhould be re- 


ferred to a committee, to examine 


the matter therein contained, and 
to report thereupon to the houſe.” 
The queſtion was carried, and a 
committee appointed. 

On the 23d of April, the houſe 
reſolved itſelf into a committee ta 
take into conſideration the petition 
of the Eaſt India company relative 


to the renewal of their charter. 


Mr. Dundas introduced the bu- 
ſineſs by obſerving, that the difficul- 
ties he had experienced upon the 
important ſubject of the ' Britiſh 
government and trade of the Eaſt 
Indies, had ariſen not only from 
the importance and magnitude of 
the ſubject, but from the ſyſtem 
which he was to propoſe being in 
oppoſition to Eſtabliſhed theories 
in government and in commerce. 
'Theſe theories, he admitted, were 


juſt and applicable to other caſes, 
and yet he found it dangerous to 
liſten to them, when he was de- 
viling a plan of government and a 
ſyſtem of trade for Britiſh India. 
„No writer upon political @cono- 
my,” faid he, „has as yet ſup» 
{ed that an extenſive empire can 
6G adminiſtered by a commercial 
aſſociation ; and no writer on com- 
mercial authority has thought, that 
trade ought to be ſhackled by an 
excluſive privilege, In deviating 
from theſe principles, which have 
been admitted and admired, I am 
ſenſible that my opinions have popu» 
lar prejudices againſt them, but I am 
ſupported by ſucceſsful experience; 
and when the houſe adverts to the 
peculiarities of the ſubject before 
them, they will at once ſee that I 
am not attempting to overturn the- 
ories, though 1 am unwilling to re- 
cede from old and eſtabliſhed prac- 
tice. It would be idle and a proof 
of ignorance to maintain, that all 
the advantages which Great Bri- 
tain poſſeſſes from its connection 
with India, ariſe out of the preſent 
excluſive privilege of the company 
but it would be impoſſible to * 
what might be the political or com- 
mercial effects of a variation from 
the preſent ſyſtem,”—Mr. Dundas 
then ſtared, that the ſhipping em- 
ployed by the Eaſt India company - 
amounted to 81,000 tons ; that the 
ſeamen navigating thoſe ſhips were 
about 7, coo men, who had con- 
ſtant employment: that the raw ma: 
terials imported from India, for the 
uſe of home manufactures, amount- 
ed annually to about 700, ol. 
that the annual exports of Britiſh 
produce and manuta*ture to India 
and China, in the company's ſhips, 
amounted to upwards of a million 
and a half ſterling. Having made 
theſe general obſervations, he 
brought forward, for the conſide - 
ration of the houſe, the general 
queſtion, 
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ion, Upon what principles 
ny the ſtate to govern bo Indian 
poſſeſſions? And under what re- 
ge ought the trade of the 
ſt Indies to be conducted ?—Mr. 
Dundas then enumerated, with 


great preciſion, the difficulties that _ 


would ariſe in receding from the 


preſent ſyſtem of government in In- 
dia, and the effect which the inno- 
vation might have on the minds. of 
the natives, Government, availing 
itſelf of the experience and abilities 
of thoſe who had held higb ſitua- 
tions in India, and deſirous of 
forming plans for the future admi- 
niſtration of Indian affairs, had 
ſtated ſeveral important queſtions 
aſtings, Mr. Bar- 


dia, to Mr. 


well, ſir John Clavering, Mr. Fran- 


cis, colonel Monſon, ſir William 
Chambers, and ſir Elijah Impey; 
but the anſwers they received were 
ſo various and uncertain, as to be 
incapable of allowing any ſyſtem to 
be founded upon them. This cir- 
cumſtance led Mr. Dundas to con- 
clude that it was ſafer to truſt to 
the preſent ſyſtem, than to theories 
concerning which ingenious and 
informed men have not agreed.— 
Mr. Dundas then took an intereft- 
ing retroſpe& of the hiſtory of the 
Eat India trade from before the 
— of the paſſage by the 
Cape of Good Hope till the pre- 
ſent time. He called. the attention 
of the houſe to the probable ſtate 
of the Eaſt India Company, ſup- 
poſing it poſſeſſed of no excluſive 
trade to India. If the excluſive 
charter ſhould expire in 1794, ſtill 
the company woutd be a body cor- 
porate in perpetuity, and entitled 
to trade upon its joint ſtock. To 
whom, in this caſe, would the moſt 
important ſeats of trade in India 
belong ? To the company undoubt- 
edly, By their original and per- 
petual charters they have legally 
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purchaſed various poſſeſſions in In- 
dia, which cannot be taken from 
them. He then propoſed to the 
houſe thirty-three long reſolutions 
for the future government of India 
the ſyſtem contained in them ſeemg 
to be little more than a continuation 
of the preſent plan. The ſixth and 
molt material reſolution ſays, * That 
it appears to be fit-and proper tq 
continue to the Eaſt India compa» 
ny their excluſive trade, within the 
limits now enjoyed by them, for 3 
farther term of twenty years, to 
be computed from the iſt of March 
1794, liable to be diſcontinued at 
the end of ſuch period, if three 
2 notice ſhall previouſly be given 
y parliament ; . ſubject neverthe- 
leſs to the regulations herein-after 
ſpecified, for promoting the export 
of goods, wares, and merchandizes, 
of the growth, produce or manu- 
facture of Great Britain or Ireland, 
and for encouraging individuals to 
carry on trade to and from the 
Eaſt Indies.” The regulations re- 
ferred to, permitted the export and 
import of certain commodities in the 
company's ſhips at a ſtated freight. 
Mr. — in a long ſpeech, 
cenſured moſt of the propolitions of 
Mr. Dundas ; but particularly 
which places the territorial poſſeſ- 
fions under the government of the 
Eaſt India company. The ho- 
nourable gentleman, Mr, Francis 
obſerved, had aſſerted that it 
would hurt the feelings of the na- 
tives of India if they were not to 
continue under the government of 
the company.“ To this Mr. Francis 
replied, that when he was in Ben- 
|, he could take upon him to af- 
rm that the natives in general had 
no conception of what was meant 
by the word company. Few of them 
thought of it at all, and, — 
theſe, man had a fancy 
his own. With ſome of them a 
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was an old woman locked up in a 
zenana. Sm reſpect to the 1 
ed property of the company, Mr. 
Francis ſaid, he did not know what 


property of this ſort the company 
| polleſſe, 


The twenty-four per- 
gunnahs, of which Mr. Dundas con- 
eeives the company to be zemindar, 
were indeed granted to them by a 
ſunnud of one bf the nabobs; but 
it was an act of the groſſeſt vio- 
lence and injuſlice, The propri- 
etors never relinquiſhed their claim, 


and, while he was in Bengal, they 


were at laſt reinſtated in their right 
by a reſolution of the governor ge- 
neral and council, in which Mr, 
Haſtings and he concurred. 
Mr. Dundas moyed the firſt reſo- 
lution, and leave was given that 
the committee ſhould fit again. 
On the 2d of May Mr. Dundas 
moved the fixth reſolution ; and 
the propoſitions were all gone 
through and agreed to, as were al- 
ſo ſeveral other propoſitions moved 


by Mr. Dundas. 


On Friday the 24th of May, 
Mr, Dundas brought up a number 
of - clauſes, which were agreed t 


and ordered to be added to the 


bill by way of riders. On the queſ- 
tion that the bill be read a third 
time, Mr. Fox objected to one of 
the new clauſes, * which he con- 
tended, that the Britiſſi trader would 
be under greater diſadvantages than 
the ſubiccte of any other European 
power; he muſt act under a li- 
cence, whilſt the American trader 
required none. The clauſe was, 
however, agreed to. 

Upon the queſtion that the bill 
do paſs, Mr, Fox entered into a 
compariſon between the preſent 
bill and that offered to the houſe 
by him in 1783. His object by 


that bill was to take the power 


from the directors, where it was 
moſt improperly placed, and to veſt 


it in commiſſioners, who were to 


be immediately under the oontroul 
of parliament. I am convinced, 
ſaid he, that the more that bill is 
examined, the moxe it will meet 
with, and find, the approbation of 
the public, That bill had an object, 
and a clear and preciſe meaning; 
the bill now under conſideration is 
the reverſe of it in every reſſ ect. 
It has no defined object, and it has 
a concealed meaning ; for, under 
the ſpecious pretext of avoiding 
the objeRionable influence in my 
bill, ir graſps at the whole of In- 
dian patronage, in'a way totally 
unconnected with reſponſibility.” 
| After a long defence of the bill 
by Mr. Pitt ; and after a clauſewhich 
had been propoſed for _ 
chaplains, ſchoolmaſters, and mil- 
ſionaries, to promulgate uſeful kgow« 
ledge, and the true religipn amon 
— Indians, was rejected j; the bil 
aſſed. : hy: 
f The India bill was read a ſecond 
time on the gd of June in the 
houſe of lords, and afterwards went 
through the committee without any 
amendments, On that day the bt» 
ſhop of St. David's ſtated the ne- 
geſſity of making proviſions for giy- 
ing to Britzſh ſubjects in, India the 
opportunity of artending divine 
worſhip; though he had great 
doubts, indeed, as to what had 
been mentioned in another place, 


of ſending miſſionaries to convert 


to chriſtianity. the natives of Hin- 
doſtan. He conceived the religion 
of a country to be connected with 
its government, and he did not 
think that any foreign ſtate had a 
right to interfere with the govern- 
ment of another country, without an 
exprels commiſhon from Heaven, 
The apoſtles had ſuch a commiſſion, 
and, in evidence of it, were inveſted 
with the power of working mura- 
cles ; but ſuch power having long 
fince ceaſed, he doubted whether 
the commiſſion, of which it 2 

AC 
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the evidence, had not ceaſed 
. 
On the 21th of June, the royal 


— 


aſſent was given, by commiſſion, to 


this bill for regulating the governs 
* crade of India. 2 


— 


CHAPTER w. 


Lord Auckland's Memorial. 22 Sheffield praying for a Reform 


in Parliament, Petition from Bi 


ngham praying for the ſame. Petis 


tions from othex Places. Petition of the Friends of the People, Mr. 


Grey's Motion on a Parliamentary 


tions relative to the Tax upon Coals— Negatived, 7. 


eform. Scotch Catholic Bill. Peti- 
4. North of Scotland 


relieved from the Tax upon Coals. Board of Agriculture eftabliſhed. 
riſh 4 


Farnham Hop Bill. Mr. Haſlings' Petition. 


arliament. Bill in 


favour of Catholics. Defenders. Iriſh Alien and Treafonable Corre- 


{pondence Bills, Libel Bill. Civil Liſt and Penſſon Bills. Proſecutions 
for Sedition in Scotland. Britiſh Convention, Interference of England 
. with Neutral Powers, Order for ſeizing American Shine—Revoled, 


N Thurſday the 25th of A- 
pril Mr. Sheridan roſe and 
ſaid, he was about to make a mo- 
tion, which not only involved the 
characters of the whole of his majeſ- 
ty's miniſters, but alſo the charac- 
ter of the Britiſh nation, On the 
Sth of the preſent month, lord 
Auckland, his majeſty's miniſter at 
the Hague, ſigned a memorial, up- 
on which tlie motion he ſhould con- 
clude with would be founded. He 
made a quotation from Vattel, on 
the law of nations, who ſays, that 
for nations at war it is neceſſary to 


obſerve that they _ to abſtain pape 


from all harſh expreſſions of hatred, 
animoſity, or contempt of each 
Other, &c, This, he ſaid, appear- 
ed to him to contain ſuch a neceſ- 
fary leſſon to lord Auckland, that 
in the next diſpatches a copy of it 
bught to be ſent him, With re- 
gard to the particular paper of the 
5th. of April, he objected to it not 
only on account of its particular 
indecency, but alſo on account of 
its opening and diſcloſing a new 
principle for carrying on the war; 


a principle hitherto in this country 
entirely without foundation. 

The noble lord proceeded to 
ſtate in his memorial“, that divine 
vengeance ſeemed not to have been 
tardy. Upon this he had only to 
obſerve, that we were engaged in a 
war, which for our ſafety we had 

urſued, to the accompliſhment of 
— originally avowed object; and 
with reſpect to the divine ven- 
geance, Haw motives of reſpect, 
decorum, and piety, we ought to 
be ſilent. : 

Mr, Sheridan objected to this 
r, becauſe it declared all peace 
with the people of France utterly 
unattainable, until there ſhould be 
dictated, according to the deſire 
of the combined powers, à certain 
_ of | — — mw 

e miniſter ought plainly to peak 
out, and jaform the people of this 
country to what extent the war 
was to be carried on, If we coun- 
tenancedthe memorialof lord Auck- 
land, we ſhould ſay that the whole 
national convention, all the mem- 


bers of the diſtrifts, in ſhort about 


® Se the memorial $9 which Mr, Sheridan alluded, in our State Papers, P. 35. 
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eight or nine millions of people 
— be put to death before La A 
negotiate for peace. This would 
be a war for a purpoſe entirely 
new in the hiſtory of mankind; and 
as It was called a war of vengeance, 
he muſt ſay that we 'arrogated to 
ourſelves a right which belonged 
to the Divinity, to whom alone 
vengeance ought to be left. After 
Mr. Sheridan had given an account 
of the execrable diviſion of Poland, 
and reprobated the filence and in» 
activity of miniſters on that impor- 
tant point, he fajd, „Could any 
robbery which had been committed 
by the moſt deſperate of the French, 
or any of their acts, be more infa- 
mous than this? What conſequence 
was it to any man whether he was 
undered by a man with a white 
feather in his hat, or by one with 
a-night-cap on his head? He con- 
cluded with moving ** that an hum- 
ble addreſs þe preſented to his ma- 
jeſty, to expreſs the diſpleaſure of 
this houſe at the (aid memorial, &c. 
And that the ſaid miniſter at the 
Fas in making that declaration, 
as departed from the principles 
upon which this houſe was induced 
to concur in the neceſſary meaſures 
for the ſupport of the war, &c."! 
Mr, Pitt defended the conduct 
of lord Auckland at great length, 


and detailed the cuſtomary invec - 


tives againſt the national conven- 
tion of France. 5 


Mr. Fox made a long and ener- 


getic ſpeech in favour of the mo- 
tion, and in defence of Mr. She- 
ridan againſt the attacks of Mr. 
Pitt. Speaking of the diviſion of 
Poland he faid, 4 We are now act- 
ing in cot cert with the dividers of 
that counry—We ourſclyes were 
the dividers of Poland; for while 
we were courting them to aid us in 
a war againſt — principles, 
we furniſhed them with a pretext, 


and aſſurded them the opportunity 
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of dividing Poland, We were the 
1 of Dantzic, of which 

ruſſia, our ally, had taken poſ- 
ſeſſion.” | iT 

The houſe divided, for the mo- 
tion 36, noes 211. | 

On Monday the 17th of June, 
earl Stanhope opened his promiſed 
motion in the houſe of lords on this 
ſubject, The memorial of lord 
Auckland, he ſaid, on the firſt mo- 
ment that it appeared in public, liad 
ſtruck him as a ferocious and un- 
warrantable paper, and he had de- 
termined to bring it before the 
houſe; but underſtanding that the 
noble ambaſſador was to take his 
ſeat there before the end of the 
ſeſſion, he had waited for his pre- 
ſence. He would begin then by 
ſtating in a declaratory reſolution, 
what he conceived to be the mean. 


Ing of the declaration of lord Auck- 


land; upon which he would move 
for an addreſs ts the king, to dif- 
avow it. And if this was carried, 
he would think it his duty to pro- 
ceed againſt lord Auckland, the 
author. His lordſhip obſerved, that 
ſuch diabolical papers had uni- 
formly produced conſequencts the 
very reverſe of what was the ſhort- 
ſighted view of their authors. The 
horrid proclamation of general Bur- 
goyne had in an inſtant created an 
army that took him and all his ar- 
my priſungrs. In the ſame man- 
ner the infamous proclamation of 
the duke of Brunſwick, in which 
he threatened to put to the ſword 
the men, women, and children of 
Paris, rouſed all France, irritated 
the minds of men, and ſo inflamed 
the multitude, that it produced the 
revolution of the 10th of Auguſt, 
the maſſacres of the 2d of Septem- 
ber, and finally the murder of the 
king. He did not accuſe lord 
Auckland of a production fo infa- 
mous; but his paper was of thẽ 
{ame caſt, it was diſgraceful to the 

country 3 
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country ; it was a piece of ſtudied 
ribaldry, and induſtrious imperti- 
nence; and it was as nouſeuſical in 
defigu, as it was injurious inits ſtyle; 
for the noble lord ought to have 
known, that nothing was ſo eaſy as 
to make uſe of invective, and that 
there was no argument in abuſe. 
Lord Stanhope concluded with 
moving, That the houſe, having 
taken into its moſt ſerious conſi- 
deration a memorial preſented by 
his excellency lord Auckland and 
the count de Stahremberg, to their 
high mightineſſesrhe States General, 
at the Hague, the 5th of April laſt, 
are of opinion that the meauin 
and intention of the ſaid declaration 
was to induce the States General 
to bring the French priſoners, then 
in their hands, to trial, in order 
to put them to death,” | 
rd Grenville ſaid, that the 
declaration. was made in the (parſe 
of the inſtructions given to lord 
Auckland, certainly not in the let- 
ter. He defended his lordſhip, and 
moyzd an amendment, by leaving 
out all the words after the words 


preſented on the 5th of April,” and 


to introduce in their ftead, * that 
the memorial delivered by lord 
Auckland is conformable to the ſen- 
timents of his majeſty, and thoſe 
carried to the throne by both houſes 
of parliament ; and that it was con- 
ſonant to thoſe ſentiments of jul- 
tice and policy, which it became 
the honour and dignity of the na- 
tion to expreſs,” 

The duke of Clarence ſaid, he 
had come down with a predetermi- 
nation to vote againſt the motion, 
as he conceived it to be inconſiſtent 
with the dignity of their lordſhips' 
proceedings; but he could not aſ- 
ſent to the amendment propoſed by 
the noble ſecretary of ſtate—an a- 
mendment calculated to beſtow ap- 
plauſe on a meaſure which, how- 
ever free from criminal motive or 
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bad intention, was not, in his mind, 
entitled to praiſe. With regard to 
the war, that it was commenced 
on the principles of juſtice and ne - 
ceſſity, he had, as their lordſhi 

well knew, publicly declared : he 
ſtill retained his opinion z but if he 
was now aſked, whether the con- 
tinuance of the war was any longer 
neceſſary, he ſhould ſay he thought 
not, becauſe he had the ſatisfaction 
to ſee that the objects of the war 
were obtained, en the war was 
entered upon, he had reaſon to be- 
lie ve that Holland was in danger; 
chat danger no longer exiſted, for 


Holland was by this time perfectly 


ſafe: he ſaw, therefore, no reaſon 
for continuing the war any longer. 


Lord Auckland roſe in his own 


defence, and contended, that mur- 
der was in 


all countries deemed a 
crime that merited puniſhment; and 
as thoſe, who cauſed the death of the 


late king of France were — 4 
led it erefore 
aſked whether it was not proper that 


included in that claſs, he t 


murderers ſhould be delivered to juſ- 
tice? * 2 e 

Upon earl Stanhope's moving an 
amendment upon the amendment, 
the lord chancellor obſerved, that 
there was a ſentence without a 
verb, | 

Ear! Stanhope ſaid, he had been 
accuſed of teaching the biſhops 


ligion, and the judges law—he '* 


ſhould now teach a chancellor gram- 
mar. On confulting the paper and 


conjoiĩning the ſentences, earl Stan- 


hope was found to be right. Lord 
Grenville's motion of approbation 
was, however, carried without a 
diviſion, ; 
The great queſtion of a parlia- 
mentary reform was the next ſub- 
ject which claimed the ſerious at- 
tention of the Britiſh legiſlative aſ- 
ſemblies. | | 
Mr. Duncombe, on the ſecond of 
May, preſented a petition _ 


— 
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half of the iphabitants of Sheffeld, 
ſigned by eight thouſand perſons, 


praying for a parliamentary re- 
Mr. Duncombe ſtated, that al- 
though he preſented this petition, 
he told thoſe who tequeſted him to 
do ſo, that he did not approve of the 
manner in which it had been worded, 
bur they determined it ſhould be 
preſented, and he did ſo in com- 
pliance with their wiſhes, He had 
always been a friend to a temperate 
reform, and was ftill ſo; but did 
not wiſh, to go the length which 
ſeemed to be the object of this pe- 
tition, Upon his moving © that 
the petition be now brought up,” 
r. Ryder oppoſed it, on the 
ground that it was not worded in 
a manner ſufficiently reſpectful to 
that houſe ; and that they could not, 
conſiſtently with their .own digni- 
ty, receive its | 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, Mr. She- 
ridan, and Mr. Lambton, thought 
the petition ought to be brought 
up. Mr, Wilberforce, Mr. Dun- 
das, Mr. Pitt, and Mr. Ryder, ſpoke 
againſt it, The houſe divided, for 


receiving the petition 29, againſt | 


it 108, 

The ſame day, Mr, Whitbread 

ſented a petition from the inha- 

itants of Birmingham, ſigned by 
- 2720 perſons, praying for a parlia- 
mentary reform. 

On the queſtion being put, and 
the voices heard, the E by 
— we preſume, ſaid the noes 
had it. 


The houſe divided; for the pe- 


tition 102, noes 24. 

Mr. Lambton preſented a fimilar 
petition from the city of Durham 
and its neighbourhood, ſigned by 
a great number of perſons ; and it 
was received. p. 

On the 6th of May, lord George 
Henry Cavendiſh preſented a peti- 
tion from certain inhabitants of 


to the ſame * from a 
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praying for a reform in the 
—— 2 the people in par 
liament, which was brought up, and 
ordered to lie on the table: 
Mr. Francis preſented a 8 
ut ſix 
thouſand in nts of the cities of 
London and Weſtminſter, and their 
vicinity, This was alſo ordered to 
lie on the table, | 
Mr. Browne preſented a petition 
to the ſame effect, from a number 
of inhabitants of the town of Poole 
in Dorſetſhire. | 
Mr. Wharton preſented another 
petition from certain inhabitants in 
or near the pariſh of Aldgate; in the 
city of London; which was order- 
ed to lie on the table. | 
Mr. Hobart ſtated, that he held 
in his hand a petition ſigned by up- 
wards of 3500 inhabitants of pa- 
riſhes in the vicinity of the city of 
Norwich ; but he Joubted whether 
it could be received, as the names 
were ſubſcribed to a printed copy of 
the petition, in breach of the orders 
of the houſe. 
A converſation enſued upon the 
propriety of receiving this printed 
tition : and upon a propoſal from 
Mr. Sheridan, it was agreed to be 
withdrawn, to make way for Mr. 


Grey's important motion. 

Mr. William Smith preſented a 
petition from certain inhabitants of 
the town of Warwick, and its 
neighbourhood : one was alſo pre- 
ſented from about a thouſand inha- 
bitants of Huddersfield in Vork- 
ſhire, by Mr. Erſkine ; one from a 
number of inhabitants of the town 
of Paiſley, by Mr. Whitbread 
one from Montroſe,. by Mr. Cur- 
wen; one from certain inhabitants 
of Kilmarnock; and another from 
the burgh of Kilmarnock, Ms. 
Wharton prefented one from cer- 
tain inhabitants of Newmills, in the 
pariſh of Loudoun and ſhire of 


Ayr. Mr, Lambton preſcated one 
x from 


% 
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from certain inhabitants of the 
county of Perth. 

Colonel Macleod preſented a pe- 
tition from certain inhabitants of 
the city of Edinburgh, of the whole 
length of the floor of the houſe, 
and praying for a thorough reform 
in the repreſentation. 

Mr. Whitbread preſented one 
from the town of Dumbartan, one 
from cerwin inhabitants of the 
burgh of Irvine, another from cer- 
tain inhabitants of the town of 
Strathaven, another from certain 
inhabitants of the burgh of the 
eounity of Roxburgh, another from 
certain inhabitants of the burgh of 
Linlithgow, and another from cer- 
tain inhabitants of the town and 
_ neighbourhood of Anſtruther was 
preſented by colonel Macleod, and 
one from a number of the inhabi- 
tants of the town of Nottingham 
by Mr. Grey. 

Mr. Grey then preſented a peti- 
tion of ſuc — as took nearly 
half an hour in the reading“. It 
ſtated, with great propriety and diſ- 
tinctnefs, the defects which at pre- 
ſent exiſt in the repreſentation of 
the people in parliament, and point- 
ed out the evils ariling from the 
length of the duration of parlia- 
ments. 

Aſter the petition had been read, 
Mr. Burke expreſſed his wiſh to 
know whence the petition came 
which had juſt been read, as the 
reſidence of the petitioners was not 
mentioned, | 

Mr, Grey ſaid, that though it 
was not uncommon to preſent pe- 
titions to that houſe from perſons 
not 3 place 5 abode, 
he had no objection to inform the 
honourable gentleman, that all the 
ſubſcribers to the petition in queſ- 
tion reſide either in London or 
near it; and that the petition had 
been drawn up and ſigned there. 


* We preſume the petition of the Friends of the People. 


Mr. Grey then ſtated the diſſicul- 


ties he had to encounter in his at 
tempt to procure a parliamentary 
reform : for while the numerous and 
reſpectable petitions before the 
houſe in. ſome meaſure facilitated 
his way, by proving the various 
arguments which the ſubject af- 
forded, they informed the houfe 
that they were not the real repre- 
ſentatives of the people, which 
probably would be a very diſagree- 
able confeſſion to be extorted 
from the members themſelves. Re- 
ſpecting the hackneyed objection 
of this being an improper time for 
reform, it would be equally rational 
in times of proſperity and adverſi- 
ty, in times of war and peace. If 
our ſituation happens to be pro- 
ſperous, it is then aſked, whether 
we can be more than happy, or 
more than free? In the — 2 of 
adverſity, on the other hand, all re- 
form, or renovation, is de ted, 
from the pretended riſk of inereaſ- 
ing the evil and preſſure of our ſitu- 
ation, Hence it would appear that 
the time for reform never yet had 
come, and never could come, By 
arguments ſuch as theſe had re- 
form been hitherto combated; and 
by the like he believed it ever would 
be attacked, until ſome dreadful 
convulſion ſhould take place, which 
might threaten even the coallitution 
itſelf with annihilation, Many had 
been the unſucceſsful attempts to 
bring about a reform; a proper 
time had never yet been found for 
it, In 1733, a motion was made 
in that houſe, by Mr, ——_— 
for a repeal of the ſeptennial act, 
and that ,motion was ſeconded in a 
very able ſpeech by fir William 
Windham. Other attempts had 


been made in the years 1745, 1758, 


1782, 1783, and 1785, Mr. Pitt 


himſelf had brought the buſineſs 


forward in the three of thoſe 


-pr 


the people) who 6 
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years. The ſame objection as to 
time was then made, and combated 
by the right honourable gentleman 
ſtrongly and | powerfully in argu- 
ment, but without effect. 
When Mr. Grey came to take 
notice of burgage tenures, and the 
ſplitting of meſſuages and heredita- 
nts, Bow the purpoſe of multiply- 
ing voters, contrary to an act of 
king William for preventing ſuch 
aHices, he quoted an opinion 
given judicially by lord Thurlow, 
when ſitting as chancellor in the 
houſe of lords, in an appeal cauſe 
from Scotland, reſpecting the right 
of voters at elections. His lordſhip 
ſaid, „ If the right of election 


could be tried by law. in a court of 


law in England, as it was in Scot- 
land, he was convinced that an 
Engliſh court of law would not be 


ſatisfied with ſuch a mode of elec- 


tion as - this, that a nobleman's 
ſteward ſhould go down to a bo- 
rough with ten or twelre pieces of 
parchment in his hand, containing 
each the qualification for a vote, 


and having aſſembled a ſufficient 


number of his maſter's tenants round 
a table, ſhould diſtribute amon 

them the parchments—then propoe 
a candidate - and afterwards collect 
theſe parchments, and declare his 
lord's. friend duly elected for the 
borough. Theſe elections lord 
Thurlow called a mockery.” He 


concluded with moving that the pe- 
tition ſhould be referred to a com- 


mitte. 
Mr. Erſkine ſeconded the motion. 
The honourable R. B. Jenkinſon 
went at great length into the com- 
mon arguments againſt a reform in 


- parhament. 


Mr. Powis was againſt the mo- 
tion, and obſerved, that Mr. Grey 
had come forward as the organ and 

te of a ſociety (the friends of 
Ren Joined with 


the performers of another theatre, 
a THER ; 


and ihey adled together at the 


Crown, and Anchor tavern more 


than once. 


After ſome inyectives from Mr. 
Windham, I 44 4s „ of 
The honourable Thomas, Erſkiae 
ſaid, he would call the attention of 
the houſe to the motion before it. 
at then did this petition aſſert ? 
It aſſerted that this houſe, which 
is inveſted with the mighty autho- 
rity of the repreſentatives of the 
whole people of Great Britain, 
were choſen by a numbeg ſmaller 
than the ſubſcribers to ſame of the 
petitions which to-day had been 
treated with neglect: it ſtated, that 
this groſs inequality was xendered 
more unequal by the diſproportion 
of the bodies. who elected it aſ- 
ſerted tha electious were, and muſt, 
in ſpite of all laws, continue to be 
proeured by notorious corruption 
that peers of parliament, ſent up to 
the other houſe from their influence 
in this, ſent by their mandates 
others to repreſent them; and ſmall 
as the numbers were (compared 
with the whole people) who elected 
the majority of the houſe of com- 
mom, they themſelves were but 
nominal repreſentatives, the major. 
rity of thoſe who ſat there being 
elected by the patronage of the 
crown 3 a few. great men of the 
realm, by means of which the peo- 
ple had loſt all ſhare in our balanced 
conſtitution. Theſe were the fats 
the petitioners ſtated; and the queſ- 


tion was, whether, the houſe was 


prepared to ſayy in the face of the 
ublic, and to the peoplethey repre- 
—— Let theſe things continue! 
for that would be their langua e if 
they negatived the motion. Kr. 
rſkine then gave an account of 
our ancient parliaments, and ob- 
2 that phocyer looked at — 
n iſtory would perceive, that 
in Che infancy of that bouſe, and 
before the confirmation of its high 
Prixileges, 
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privileges, the commons were uni- 


formly bent on maintaining popular 


privileges, and formed a real and 
practical balance againſt the crown, 

A modern author of great elo- 
quence, ſaid Mr. Erſkine, ſpeaking 
of thoſe changes in the Engliſh go- 
vernment, truly ſaid, The virtue, 
ſpirit, and eſſence of a houſe of 
commons conliſt in its. beiag the 
expreſs image of the ſcelings of the 
nation, It was not ĩnſtituted to be 


a control upon the people, as of late 


it has been taught, by a doctrine of 
the molt pernicious tendency ; but 
as a control for the people.” 


He maiutained that the mighty. 


agitations which now convulſed and 
deſolated Europe, that the diſaſtrous 
events of the moment which were 
oppoſed to the motion before the 
houſe, owed their very exiſtence to 
the eorruptions ofgovernment, which 
theſe petitions ſought to do away. 
Upon a loud laugh iſſuing from the 
other ſide of the. houſe, Mr. Er- 
ſkine ſaid there was nothing ſo caſy 
as that ſort of anſwer, It would 
be, however, more decent and par- 
liamentary to expoſe his miſtakes 
by argument and reaſon, The 
principle of the remedy for the 
abuſes complained of mult preſent 
itſelf to every mind alike, though 
different perſons might differ in de- 
tail. It could be no other than to 
ſimplify and equalize the franchiſe 
of election, to make each body of 
electors too large for individual cor- 
ruption, and the period of choice 
too ſhort for temptation, and by 
the ſubdiviſion of the places of elec- 
tion to bring the electors together 
without confuſion, and withia every 
man's reach. Surely this was prac- 
ticable. | 

Upon the queſtion of adjourn- 
ment the houſe divided, Aycs 181 
— Noes av, 3 

On Tueiday the 7th of May, the 
houſe refumed the diſcuſſion. Mr, 
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Stanley ſaid, the conſtitution, con- 
ſiſting of three branches, was ad- 


mirably adapted to promote the li- 
berty and happineſs of the nation, 
but they had their diſtin provinces. 


The commons ſhould not wait to be 
inſtructed and excited by their con- 
ſtituents to promote their intereſſ s, 
but they ſhould anticipate them in 
every thing. If there was danger, 
it ought to be diſcovered, and guard 
ed agaiult in the brit iuſtance by the 
repreſentative body. Mr. Stanley 
ſaid, though he was a friend to the 
reform in parkament, he defired it. 


to be underſtood that he was ſg une, 


der certain modifications. Th, 
Mr. Burton ſaid, he thought the 
preſent time was unfit for inquiry, 
and upon that ground ſhould oppoſe. 
going into à committee. * 
r. Duncombe | reminded the 
houſe, that he had twice bad the 
honour of ſeconding motions made 
by Mr. Pitt upon that ſubject. As 
the aſſociations of Liſt winter, he ob- 
ſerved, while they were ſo ſtrenuouſ- 
ly ſupporting the conſtitution, ac- 
knowledged the exiitence of abuſes; 
he thought the ſooner thoſe abuſes 
were corrected the better, and he 
conceived the preſent as time 
for their — — as any other, 

Sir William Young ſaid it had 
ever been his opinion — he began 
his political career, that the country 
had too much of a commercial turn, 
and that its commerce would ſoon 
become more than a match to itz 
virtues. The petitioners propoſed 
a meaſure that evidently tended to 
throw weight into a ſcale which pre- 
ponderated too much already. He 
aſſerted that boroughs bought and 
controlled by men of property, forme 
ed the only balance to the commer- 

cial influence, which was increaſig 

by too rapid ſtrides, and whic 
ought to be checked, He denied 
that true repreſentation was found 
ed either upon property or number 
1 abltraKedly 


x, 
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abſtractedly conſidered; A delega- 
tion of members to that houſe 
ought ever ta be of gentlemen an- 
ſweri the. 'defcription of thoſe 


whom he then, addreſſed, perſons, 


having one common intereſt with 
thoſe who ſent them there. He 
was of opinion that the petitions 
were ill founded, and that no alter 
ation onght to take place. | 
Mr. Nancis afofe, ry” _ 
madverting upon hat had fallen 
from 41 — went 
at great length into the neceſſity of 
4 parliamentary reform. He then 
quoted a letter from the earl of 
Cheſterfield to his ſon, purporting 
that he had offered fi ve-· and· twenty 
hundred pounds for a ſecure ſeat in 
arliament, Bok that the borough- 
jobber laughed, aid told him that 
the rich Eaſt and Weſt Indians had 
fecured tbem all, ät the rate of 
three thogſand pounds at leaſt.— 
4 You fee, Bid he, how the caſe 
ſtood twenty years ago. Do you 
really believe that the purity of 
borough-mongets, and the morals 
of the eletors of Great Britain, are 
mended ſince that time? that the 
commodity is not ſo fegree\ or the 
demand for it not fo con 1 5 as 
u has been. heretofore ?7 He was 
convinced that corruption has ju- 
ereaſedꝭ is increaſing, #nd ought to 
de dimmiſhed; 077 
The carl of Mornington ſaid, 
that his objections applied to the 
whole ſpirit and ſubllanee of the 
meaſure which was the {ubje& of 
this debate ; but that he $4 not 
mean to complain of the particular 
form in which it had been intro- 
His lord- 
ſhip then entercd into a long reca- 
pitulation of the bleflings which 
Engliſhmen enjoy under the prefent 
form of government. © Theſe ad- 
— he faid, are confirmed by 
a peculiar excellence in the practi- 
eal elle of the preſent ſtructure of 


parliament, Whatever might he. 
contended to be the defective ſtate 
of the repreſentation in theory, it is 
an undeniable fact, proved by daily 
and_almoft by hourly experience, 
that there is no intereſt in the king- 
dom, however inconſiderable, which 
dots not find ſome advocate in the 
houſe of commons to recommend it 


to the attention of the legiſſature. 


He then alluded to the proſperous 
ſtate of the country, and aleribed 
that proſperity to the excellency of 
our prefent form of government. 
Of all the petitions on the table, 
he ſelected one only as deſeriing 
the conſideration of a committee. 
That petition was exprefſed with 
caution, but was ſigned by fewer 
names than any other on the table, 
and is avowedly the production of 
the ſociety of gentlemen aſſociated 
under the title of * the friends of 
r 
His Tordfhip took nptiet of a pe · 
tition with the name of Thomas 
Hardy at the head of the ſignatures 
name obſcyre in' this country, 
bat not unknown to the national 
convention in France, This peti- 
tion ſtated; that the right of voting 
ſhould be reſtored *yniverfally to 
eyery man hot incapatitated by na- 
ture or by crinfty.* His lordſhip 
ſeemed diſpleaſed with this ſtate - 

„ ee 
He took conſiderable pains to ac- 
quaint the houſe” with the Gallic 
embaſſies of Mr. John Froſt and 
Mr. Joel Barlow, and with their 
wo reg with the national con- 
vention of Franet. He then no- 
ticed the © ſocial compactꝰ of the 
celebrated Rouſſcau, that fountain- 
head from which the principles of 
the French revolution have been 
derived, and to which (according 
to his account) the correſponding 
ſociety had paid 2 atten- 
e 


tion. He concluded with aſſerting 
that the public good required that 
uo 
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fio alteration ſhould be made in the 
exiſting frame of parliament, 

Mr. Whitbread made a moſt ener- 
getie ſpeech in favour of reform; in 
ating ſome of the abuſes in borougſi 
elections, he was betrayed into the 
uſe” of ſome obnoxious expreſiions, 
and was called to order; upon which 
he addreſſed the Speaker in the fol- 
lowing terms: ** Sir, am I too free 
in what Lam ſaying? Am! acting 
againſt your orders? It may beſo; 
but if thefe things ſhould meet our 
ear upon the very ſteps of this 
houſe, as you defcend from the 
chair, ean you contradict tbem? 
Sir, vou tannot. ' T % de, and 
the petitioners who hate ſigned 
the petition now upon Four table 
are ready to prove, that many mem 
bers are nominated by individuals 
to ſerve in this houſe, Refiite the 
(charge! We cantiot; you Tay. Ap- 
ply the remedy then ! We will not 
eonlent to that. Then, at leaſt, tell 
the people of Enpland, We have 
inveſtigater your farement, and we 
find it to be true; but we can prove 
to you that the country is as well 
woverned, and that things go on as 
welt now as they would do if the 
repreſentation were reformed.”* 
Mr. Anſtruther ſaid, he did not 
know whether to condemn moſt, 
the manner in which the ſubject 
was brought forward, the time of 
its introduction, or the ſubject mat - 
ter itſelf, | 
Mt. Pitt, in a ſpeech of conſider- 
'able length, explained his former 
motives for being friendly to a par- 
liamentary reform, and his objec- 
tions againſt it at the prefent mo- 
ment. Tf this principle of indivi- 
dual ſuffrage (pointed at in ſeveral 
of the petitions) was to be carried 
to its utmoſt extent, it went, he ſaid, 
to ſubvert the peerage, and to de- 
poſe the king, and, in fine, to ex- 
has 55 every hereditary diſtinction, 
and every privileged order, and to 
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eſtabliſh that fyſtem of equaliſing 
anarchy announced in the code of 
French legiſlation,” and atteſted 'in 
the blood of the maſlacres at Paris. 
© The queſtion then,“ added Mr. 
Pitt; „ ig, whether yon will abide 
by your conſtitution, or hazard a 
change, with all that dreadful chain 
of conſequences with which we have 
ſeen it attended in a neighbouring 
kingdom? days act 


" 


Mr. Sheridan aroſe and refuted 


the arguments, and pointed out the 


little of real foundation there was 


for the fears and alarms expreſſe 
by the chancellor of the exchequtex. 
This, he ſaid, it was that foltr 
the temper of the people, that na- 
ther in the church, the army, the 
tiayy, or any public office, was'atiy 


"appointment" Fer. but in conſe- 


quence of parſiamentaty influence; 
that, in conſequence, corrupt ma- 
jorities were at the will of the mi- 
niſter. In ſhort, whether the eye 
was directed to the church, the law, 
the army, or to parliament, it could 
only oblerve the ſceds of inevitable 
decay and tuin in the Britifh con- 
firution. He chneluded by affirm- 
ing, that the object of reform he 
and his friends had in view, would 


be perſevered in until it ſhould be 


effectually accompliſhed. 

Mr. Fox pointed out in ſtrong 
terms the inconliltency of the pre- 
ſeut conduct of the chanceRor of 
the exchequer with his former pro- 
feſſions ; and contended, that he had 
no right to ſay that a motion for a 


parliamentary reform was more dan- 


gerous now, than his own in the 

ear 1782. The mode of proceed- 
ing lately inſiſted upon, that a mem- 
ber who propoſed the redreſs of any 
grievance, fauſt move a ſpecific re- 
medy before the houſe could take 
the grievatice igto conſideratioþ, 
was directly contrary to the, moſt 
approved, parliamentary practiee. 


As to the time of attempting a re- 
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— — * obſervad, it had how 
p at all times, in war and in 
peace, but they were / all ſaid to be 
improper. There could be no ob- 
ject ion ta the motion being made 
now, except that it was made 
his honourable friend inſtead of the 
right honourable gentleman. In 
the pride of his new! wiſdom, his 
reſent ſelf felt { N for 
his former ſelf, that he could not 
look back upon his former conduct 
and opinions, without a fart of in- 
ſulting derifion. As lord Fopping- 
ton, in the play, ſaid, I begin to 
think that When I was a commoner, 
I was a very nauſeous fellow:“ lo 
the right honourable gentleman be- 
n to think that when he was a re- 
| 190g," muſt have beena very fool- 
iſh fellow; he might, nevertheleſs, 
have retained ſome degree of can- 
dour for his honourable friend, who 
had not yet received the new lights 
with which he was ſo marvellouſly 
illuminated. =p 
Mr, Fox ſaid he had always diſ- 


liked univerſal repreſentation as 


much as thc chancellor of the ex- 


chequer ; but that diſlike was no 
reaſon for charging it with more 
miſchief than was fairly imputable 
to it, It had not been the cauſe, 
as the right honourable gentleman 
had alleged, of all the evils in 
France. That nation, after do- 
ing great honour to itſelf by ſhak- 
ing off its old intolerable deſpotiſm, 
had fince been governed by councils 
enerally e723, and often wicked. 
But what had this to do with our 
reform ? ores 
He then proceeded to conſider 
the conduct of the houſe fince the 
American war, When the India 
bill which he had the honour to 


_ propoſe was loſt, was it becauſe the 


a1 was unpopular ? By no means, 
Whatever odium had been after- 
wards excited againſt it, the people 
then had expreſſed no diſapproba- 
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tion, The right honourable 
eman (Mr. Pitt) had no — 9 
its defeat. j for, ready; and able as 
he was to {peak againſt it, it paſſed 
the houſe; of commons by a great 


by majority. By whom, then was, it 


thrown out? Let the. merit * 
given to thoſe to whom it belangec 
it was thrown. ont by certain 
bedchamber lords, acting under the 
direction of thoſe who bad acceſs 
to adviſe the king. The diſmiſſioa 
of the miniſtry followed the rejeg- 
tion of the bill, and the houſe of 
commons adhered to. the diſcarded 
miniſters, He concluded, by calling 
the objection to the time for reform 
a fallacy, a mere pretext for putting 
off what the houſe could not help 
ſeeing to be neceſſary, but felt un- 
willing to begin. | 

The houſe diyided ; for referring 
the petitions to a committee 45 
againlt it 282. | 

The next ſubject we have to no- 
tice, is a bill for the relief of the 
Roman catholics of Scotland. 

The lord advocate of Scotland, 
on the 22d of April, ſlated, that 
his majeſty's catholic ſubjects in 
Scotland were at preſcnt incapa- 
citated by law either from holding 
or tranſmitting landed property, 
and were liable to other very ſevere 
reſtrictions, which could not now 
4 by any neceſſity or ex- 
pedieney; and therefore moved, 
„That leave be given to bring in 
a bill to relieve perſons vrofellang 
the Roman catholic religion, from 
certain penalties and Liſabilittes im- 
poſed on them by acts of parlia- 
ment in Scotland, and particularl 
by an act of the $th of king Wil. 
liam.” 

The following day the houſe re- 
ſolved itſelf into a committee on 
the above motion. After the lord 
"advocate of Scotland had particu- 
larized the ſeveral grievances under 
which the perſons in queſtion la- 

bourcd 
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houred on account of their religion, 
he concluded by moving, That 
the chairman ſhould he directed to 
more the houſe for leave to bring 
in a bill requiring an oath of abju- 
ration and declaration from his ma- 
elty's Roman catholic ſubjects in 
land.” 22 

Colonel Macleod heartily, con- 
curred with the humane efforts of 
the learned lord; and the queſtion 
being put, it was carried unani- 
mouſly. 

On the 25th of April this bill 
was read a firit time, and ſoon after- 
wards paſſed through the other 
ſages without oppoſition. 

Tueſday, the 14th of May, the 
houſe of lords went into a com- 
mittee on the above bill. 

The duke of Norfolk wiſhed to 
give to the Roman catholics of 
Seotland the ſame privileges which 
had been very properly allowed to 
the catholics in Ireland ; he there- 
fore moved, That a catholic, hav- 
ing a legal qualification, ſhould have 
a right to vote for members of par- 
liament, and that catholic | peers 
ſhould have a right to vote at elec- 
tions of peers in Scotland.” This 
motion was negatived; and the bill 
paſſed through this and its other 
ſtages without much debate. 

In the conrſe of the ſeſſion an 
effort was made to relieve the cities 
of London and Weſtminſter from 
the heavy taxes upon coals which 
are paid by the inhabitants of the 
metropolis. Independent of the 
immenſe revenue which was aſſigned 
by Charles the ſecond to his ſpu- 
rious iſſue, to be levied on the im- 
portation of that article in the port 
of London, and which is now en- 
joyed by the duke of Richmond, 
and independent of other duties, 
amounting in the whole to 5s. per 


chaldron ; in the "reign of queen 
Anne, a moſt impolitic and oppreſ- 
five addition was made to this article 
of 38. per chaldron, for a limited 
time, the purpoſe of building 
fifty new churches. The tax how- 
ever was continued long after the 
local reuſon for it had entirely 
ceaſed, and long aſter all the ex- 
pences of building the churches had 
been entirely ' defrayed.” Againſt 
the continiiance of ſo oppreſſive a 
tax, ſo unequal in its operation, ſo 
injurious to the trade and manufac- 
tures of the — the oitics 
of London and Weſtminſter pre- 
ſented petitions ! and certainly; if 
we conſider the operation of the 
tax, and that it chiefly affeQs the 

reſt and moſt miſerable of the 


inhabitants, and in an article not! 


only eſſential to comfort, but to 
health, humanity muſt have wiſhed 
ſucceſs to ſo reaſonable an expec- 
tation, 

On the 18th of March the mat- 
ter was brought before the houſe of 
commons; but'the miniſter appear- 
ed fo infatuated with his military 
projects, ſo involved in the purſuit 
of the hopeful * war in which he 
was engaged, that he declared he 
could not agree to the remiſſion of 
any part of the tax, though the re- 
venue which it produced did not 
exceed 130, oool. per annum. 

One of the moſt ſingular cir- 
cumſtances attending the agitation 
of this queſtion was, that, on the 
firſt appearance of oppoſition from 
the miniſter, alderman Curtis, who 
had undertaken to preſent and fup- 

rt the petition of his conſtituents, 
abandoned the meaſure, by declar- 
mg that his conſtituents were not 


ſanguine in their expectations on 


this ſubject. 5 
Mr. Fox ſupported the petitions 


* We have ventured to prefix this epithet, becauſe hitherto it has produced nothing 


but bepes, F 
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with his uſual ability, and ſaid he 
had no authority from his conſtitu- 


ents to make a declaration ſimilar 


to that of the 'worthy magiſtrate. 
He did not conceive, that, becauſe 
they had for many years ſubmitted 


to pay an unjuſt and unreaſonable. 
tax, they therefore ſhould ſuf - 


fer the injuſtice and oppreſſion to 
continue for ever, without makin 
their complaint. As to the mini- 
ſler's obſervation of being at war, 
the anſwer was clear, The peti- 
tioners preſented cheir petition laſt 
ſeffion, when the chancellor of the 
exchequer calculated upoæ 15 years 
peace. Mr. Fox ſaid the duty was 
a local duty, appropriated for a 
time to a local purpaſe: that it had 
been changed afterwards to a pub- 
lic purpoſe, after the local one was 
at an end, wis an act of injuſtice 
which no time can ever ſanction. 
It was not only a hardſhip on the 
inhabitants of London, but upon all 
thoſe who were ſupphed with coals 
from the port of London, and who 
had no intereſt whatever in the ori- 

inal' creation of the tax ; for in- 
— Oxford, Surrey, and other 
counties. Mr. Fox added, © that 
a ſhilling addition upon all places, 
or perhaps ninepence, would anſwer 
this duty,” 

A tax upon places was no ſooner 
mentioned, than Mr. George Roſe 
vehemently oppoſed the motion for 
repealing the tax upon coals. Mr, 
Sheridan ſupported the motion ; 
and lord William Ruſſel expreſſed 
his ſurpriſe at hearing from alder- 
man — that the citizens of 
London were not ſanguine in this 
buſineſs, ſince all whom he had con- 
verſed with were extremely defirous 
that attention ſhould be paid to the 
ſubject; and his conſtituents had 
ſuch hopes of ſucceſs, that they did 
not even expect the motion to be 
oppoſed. At length, on a diviſion, 
there appeared Fot committing 
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the petition, only 35—Againk it, 


"The inkabitants of the north of- 
Scotland were more ſucceſsful in- 
a ſimilar application, through Mr, 
Dundas; a bill having been car: 
ried through the houſe for taking 
off the duty on coals carried coaſt- 
wile, as far as reſpected that part 
of Great Britain. When this bill 
paſſed the houſe, Mr. alderman: 
Anderſon alluded to the hardſhips 
under which the citizens of London 
laboured, on account of the heavy 
duty they paid for coals, being 
EIGHT SHILLINGS and FOUR+s 
PENCE per chaldron more than wag 
paid by any other perſons.” 

On the recommendation of fir 
John Sinclair, towards the cloſe of 
the ſeſſion, zoool. per annum wag 
voted by the houſe of commons for 
the eſtabliſhment of a board of 
agriculture. It would be uncandid 
to anticipate the queition how far 
ſuch an inſtitution is likely to pro- 
mote the truly important object for 
which it was intended; we have 
only to ſay, that we truſt this inſti- 
tution will not be perverted into a 
mere expedient for enabling the 
miniitry to provide for mendicant 
authors, who May enliſt in their 
ſervice, or to gratify their depend- 
ants with ſinecure places. Indeed 
the true means of promoting the 
induſtry, and of improving the 
agriculture of the kingdom, are 
limple and eaſy to be underſtood. 
It is by avoiding war, by leſſening 
the public burthens, and by de- 
creahng thoſe taxes in particular 
which lie heavy en the poor, that 
agriculture is to be encouraged, and 
the people rendered flouriſhing and 
happy. | 

Mr. George Roſe, whom we 
have juſt had occaſion to mention 
incurred ſome cenſure in the houſe 
of commons, by ſupporting, and, 
we apprehend, introducing, a bill 

: reſpecting 
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reſpecting the tythe of hops in the 
townſhip of Farnham. Tn the 
courſe of a debate on this bill on 
the 5th of June, the attorney gene- 
ral fir John Scott declared, that 
« this bill was the moſt monſtrous 
piece of oppreſſion, tyrauny, ille- 
gality, and injuſlice he ever heard 
of its equal he was ſure was not to 
be found in the annals of parlia- 
ment; and he ſhould have been 
aſhamed of himſelf if he did not 
enter his moſt ſolemn proteſt agaiuſt 
its principle, as tending to ſhake all 
the protedion which an individual 
could have to his property in a free 
tate agaiuſt the woit odious and 
deteſtable acts of tyranny. The 
ſolicitor general expreſſed the ſa:ne 
{cntiments, and in the courſe of his 
ſpeech obſerved, that he was au- 
xious his name {hould not appear as 
a party to this robbery, Sir Wil- 
liam Scott conveyed. his ſcale alſo 
againſt the bill, in terms of equal 
warmth and reprehenſion; as did 
alſo Mr. Burton, who obſerved, that 
there were no epithets of reproagh 
in the Engliſh language that were 
not directly applicable to the prin- 
ciple of the bill.“ 

A petition was preſented to the 
houſe of lords on the 18th of April 
from Mr, Haſtings, complaining of 
« the enormity ot the delays which 
have attended his long-protracted 
trial;” and earneitly entreating 
that their lordſhips would adopt 
ſuch means as might ſeem belt cal- 
culated to — 5 the end which 
the petitioner ſo anxiouſly ſolicited, 
viz, a cloſe of the trial during the 
. preſent ſeſſion of parliament. Mr. 

Haſtings had addreſſed the court on 
the 25th of Febrnary to the ſame 
effect; but the buſineſs was not 
brought to any concluſion during 
the ſeſlion. 


While theſe affairs were tranſact - 


ing in the Britiſh parliament, that 
ef Ireland was engaged in a pro- 


ceeding which called far the utmoſt 
exertian of liberality on their part: 
it was no leſs, than the reſtoration 
of the Roman catholic ſubjects of 
that kingdom to their natural rights 
as men and as citizeus. As the 

rogreſs of this affair, has been re- 
ated with apparent accuracy by a 
Roman 4 writer, who ſeems 
well - acquainted with the whole 
tranſaction, we apprehend it will 
be, only acting with that impar- 
tiality which we always with to 
make the rule of our conduct, to 
preſent our readers with his narra- 
tive in his own words. 

The bill was brought in early in 
March by Mr. ſecretary Hobart, 
« which (fays Mr. Plowden) be- 
ſpoke it to have been firſt framed 
and modclled according to the 
wiſhes and intentions of govern- 
ment, who certainly could after- 
wards be no more reſponſible for 
the fetters with which it was clog- 
ged in its progreſs through the 

ouſes, than for any other meaſure 
which is carried by a decided ma- 
jority of a free and widependent 
parliament. After the honourable 
and paternal recommendation from 
the throne of the caſe of his ma- 


jeity's Roman catholic ſubjects, a 


very different expreſſion was to be 
traced 1n the features of the public, 
than what was obſervable duriug 
the preceding ſeſſions. Ir is to be 
remarked, for the fair underſtanding 
of this notable act of legiſlative 
juſtice, cven at a time which Mr. 
Burke did not ſee ſo peculiarly ſa- 
vourable to the extenſion of civil — 
dom, that the Roman catholic body 
(which they themſclves aſſert to 
conſiſt of 3, o, o perſons) had 
in their firſt excrtions entruſted the 
mode and management of their ap- 


plication for relief to lord Kenmare, 


and about threeſcore gentlemen of 
landed property, who were, or at 
leaſt were ſuppoſed to be, under his 
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direction and inflaence. The flow 
progreſs Which was made towards 
the 'attainment of their emancipa- 
tion Unger this commiſſion, was at- 
tributed by the at large to the 
want of 2 — and 
energy in thoſe who had under- 
taken it. The act in favovr of the 
Roman catholics, which was boaſted 
to have been lately procuted by the 
influence of theſe gentlemen, ex- 
tended only to the fight of catho- 
lies takiug apprentices and of keep- 
ing ſchools, the power of proteſtants 
intermarrying with catholics, and 
of catholics being called to the bar; 
a remoral certainly of ſome hard- 
ſhips,' to which ſame of the body 
were certainly expoſed. But it left 
about their necks the millſtone of 
_— the want of the elei5ve 
franchiſe and fair trial by jury: 
without theſe all buoyancy in the 
element of freedom was impoſſible, 
The body at large felt an aggrava- 
tion of their 4e pbint nen after 
the paſſing of this act, which af- 
fected fo few of them, in the inſult 
of being called upon for a vote of 
thanks to the indulgent legiſlature 
for the liberal boon ; which was 
notwithſtanding, both in and out 
of parliament, hinted and ſometimes 
expreſsly aſſerted to have been a bill 
granted to ſixty-eight addreſſing 
gentlemen, not to three millions 
of oppreſſed — Hence ori- 
ginated the meaſures of collecting 
the full ſenſe of the catholic body 
by delegates from each county, and 
of applying no more to the caſtle, 
but immediately to the ſource of 
mercy and juſtice, to the common 
father of his people. They con- 
fided with reaſon, that his majeſty's 
ear would be ever open to hear the 
complaints, and his heart diſpoſed 
to relieve the ſufferings, of his affec- 
tionate and loyal ſubjects. I can - 
not ſo juſtly expreſs the ſpirit and 
views with which the Roman ea- 


tholics proceeded in their efforts to 
attain this revival of their liberty, 
as in the words of the gentleman 
who was the moſt active in deviſin 

and ptoſceuting the means of their 
attaining it; in theſe we ſhall not 
only read the facts and cireum- 
flandes, but we ſhall aMo'lcarn the 
impreſtion which they made upon 
the body itſelf, Mr. Kcogh, a 
man of that ſtrong and firm mind, 
which could cheriſh and improve 
the true ſpirit and ideas of civil 
freedom in the deprivation of al} its 
enjoyments, was deputed to En- 


gland to negotiate an opening to 


their future meaſures :' and when 
upon his return to freland, he met 
his bretliren at their convention in 
Dublin, amongſt other things moſt 
worthy of attention and confiderg- 
tion, he faid : P94 adi 4 
« It would be tedious to relate 
the various ſtruggles of the catho- 
lies of Ireland to preſent to parlia- 
ment their petition: that numerous 
and diſtreſſed body could not find 
acceſs, and this too was a ne tri- 
umph to thoſe in whom we uſed to 
confide, What ſhall we think of 
that man, who might be adored by 
three millions and a half of people, 
who might be of the utmoſt im- 
portance in the ſtate, and even to 
our gracious monarch, by the con- 
fidence of the people ; vet was con- 
tented to deſcend from that ſtation, 
in order to ſtrut at a levee, the con- 
tempt of every ſpirited man, to live 
deſpiſed, and die neglected, and to 
have his name only — to poſ- 


terity as the enemy and traitor to 


the catholics of Ireſand? The ſtate 
of the eatholics was indeed melah- 
choly—no ray of hope from any 
quarter. "The loyal and refpeQable 
and ſpirited eatholies of Cork, 
thoſe men who, though borne down 
by the penal eode, when hoſtile 
ficets were on the coaſt; came frr- 
ward to expoſe their lives 1m _— 
© 
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ef their country, diſdaining then 
to ſpeak of relief theſe men of- 
fered an humble addreſs to the pre- 
ſent lord. lieutenant, in which they 
expreſſed a hp that their paſt con- 
duct might procure them ſome re- 
la kation of that dreadful code of 
laws. His majeſty's- repreſenta- 
tive in this kingdom. declined to 
receive this humble expreſſion of 
loyalty, becauſe it was accompanied 
with-a hope of relief. A tecond 
application was made—a deputation 
waited on the ſecretary with the 
penal laws, and humbly entreated 
ſome relaxation from any part of 
that dreadful code :-this application 
never was honoured with any an- 
wer whatſoever. Speaking. of the 
penal code, I muſt digreſs to ſay, 
it was a ſketch that was preſented 
to the ſecretary, and we now find a 
very imperfect one. Tor a late 
blication, The Digeſt of the 
— Laws, the united Iriſhmen, 
and their reſpectable chairman the 
houourable Simon Butler, demand 
dur warmeſt gratitude. I own, 
feeling as 1 did, reſtraint and diſa- 
bility on every ſide, our rich de- 
graded. and our poor oppreſſed, yet 
my idea of that dreadful ſyſtem was 
imperfect until I ſa that publica - 
tion. But to return to the ſubject: 
every application failing here, the 
eatholics, proſtrate without hope; 
the — thought it a 
duty they owed their fovereign to 
endeavour, through his confideatial 
ſervants, to make known their ſitu- 
ation, to try that laſt effort before 
they ſhould reſign their trult, and 
tell the cathokes of Ircland, that 
| the reſult of all their loyalty and 
exertions to obtain a reforation to 
the common advantages of the ſo- 
cial condition, was deſpair, total 
and unqualified deſpair. Accord- 
| ingly one of their body was de- 
- puted to gp to London in Septem- 
der laſt ; there an application com- 
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menced; and, continued till Chrit- 
mas, in which the perſon deputed 
received the exertions and able aſ- 
ſiſtance of a reſpectable gentleman 
well kaown to them (Mr. R. 
Burke). From the appearance of 
this negotiation there was, every 
reafon to expect, that although a 
great and valt catalogue of refirie- 
tions would be retained, yet ſuffi- 
cient. would be removed to. afford 
protection to all the claſſes of our 
people, to our. houſcleis peaſantry, 


to give a pledge of future benefits, 
an 


to reader it unanimouſly and 
ſincerely grateful, . Ihe ohjects 
were, the bar without rgltriftion 


high theriffs and magiſtracy in 


counties and grand juries, and. a 
ſhare in the dete franchiſe, Our 
applications were favourably attend- 
ed to, and we had flattered ourſelves 


all decided in our favour. 


In this ſtage of the buſineſs, 
when the negotiation was carried 
on three months hen it was juſt 
cloſed—a certain noble lord, who 
had uſed every effort for. four years 
to keep us back —dreading leſt the 
people ſhould be relieved notwith- 
ſtanding his conduct, then came 
forward to promote that famous. ad- 
dreſs—and to induce tlie fxty-eight 


to ſubſeribe, many. of whom were 
totally ignorant of the negotiation 


going. on at the foot of the throne. 
« Thus ſtauds our obligation to 
theſe gentlemen and to the bill, 


with which the promptitude and 


obſequiouſneſs of their loyalty have 
been rewarded. . .. - | 

© It mult be ſaid, indeed, on 
their behalf, that they were pro- 
miſed a bill to coutain much greater 
benefits. How were they treated? 
Ad outcry was ſet on ſoat,. hy 
men under influence of. the caſtle, 
againſt our relief. Theſc /xty-eight 
DUPES weite told, Gentlemen, you 


Nec there is a great outcry, we cag- 


not do what we pren//ed—we can 
only 
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only now open the law, and, that 
with many and degraded reſtrie- 
tions. I believe the other objects 
contained in the bill will not be 
much inliited on.” 4 

« Having Rated ſome paſt tranſ- 
actions, I now come to what is 
more pleaſing = that is, to ſtate my 
opinion, that the time is not remote 
when we ſhall meet to join with 
heart and voice in the ſincereſt gra- 
titude to parliament and to govern- 
ment. However unfavourable ſome 
things appear, I am perſuaded it is 
not intended to doom you to fla- 
very, and that a wile government 
a e the patriotic meaſure of 
reſtoring you to the conſtitution of 
wur country. | 

„ When that day arrives, and it 
will ſoon arrive, you will then proye 
your juſt and unfeigned gratitude 
to your deliverers, to government, 
to the legiſlature, to the illuſtrious 
men who eſpouſed your cauſe in 
parliament— to the virtuous, pa- 
triotic, and enlightened citizens of 
Belfaſt— the firſt (let it neyer be 
forgotten) who came forward in a 
body, to apply to parliament for 
our relief. | 

„% While we pretend to honour, 
gratitude, or virtue, or have any 
claim to- freedom, let this live in 
our memory, and be imprinted on 
the memories of our children. 

„To Derry we owe much: 
their deciſions, though more limit- 
ed, yet were honourable teſtimonies 
of their good will; and expreſſions 
of their ſentiments in the previous 
debate, breathed liberal and manly 
principles, 

* My reaſon for thinking the 
time of deliverance approaches, is, 
that it is impoſſible on any other 
principle to account for the conduct 
obſerved towards us. The pro- 
cee dings of thoſe who made the 
penal code were conſiſtent and ſyſ- 
tematie: they might be unjuſt and 
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cruel, but they acted like men whe 
had a plan. When they deprived 
us of Jiherty, they alſo doomed us 
to ignorance; and preyented our re- 
ceiving education. at home, or dar- 
ing to receive it abroad, A 

& Indeed they went a little far- 
ther, or rather laid the foundation 
for our disfranchiſement by the ſur- 
render of their own liherties. Tb 
plan was, but the more ſyſtematic. 
But, as things ſtand at preſent, un- 
leſs our emancipation 1s intended, 
all is incongruous, „ 4a 

« Why, in God's name, year 
after year, were the eloquence, and 
abilities of Ireland exerted in giving 
lectures in College-green, (reduced 
into practice by the eſtabliſimeut 
of an independent legiſlature) to 
prove the bleſſings of liberty, and 
the curſe of ſlavery? | 

« And, leſt we ſhould miſtake, 
both are defined ; we are told, that 
ſlavery conſiſts in being governed 
by laws to which we do not con- 
ſent by ourſelves or repreſentatives. 

40 We look to ourſelves and our 
expiring antry, and ſee the 
truth verified. 

« They tell us, taxation and re- 
preſentation ſhould be inſeparable : 
we feel the effects of the contrary. - 
We are told, that every man 1s 
born free, and that — * nay life 
itſelf, is not worth poſſeſſing with- 
out liberty, Woe ſee indeed the 
gentleman who uſed theſe very 
words (one of the firſt in talents 
and connections of this 2 
vote for rejecting our petition for 
the right of franchiſe. But the 
truth is, if his conduct be incon- 
ſiſtent, his doctrine is unqueſtiona- 
ble, and, though inſtilled with 4% 
ability, would work conviction.— 
Every catholic in Ireland, whoſe 
library only extends to a magazine 
or an old newſpaper—reads their 
beautiful orations—weare to a man 


convinced. 
66 We 
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t We look to America—to 
France—to the Netherlands—to 
all Europe—and afk each other, 
Why is it that we, who are as 
faithful ſubjects as any king in Eu- 
rope can boaſt—why are we thus 
reduced to ſlavery ? for flavery it is 
—as defined to us by high autho- 
rity—and that without crime. — 
Why have our equals, our inferi- 
ors, our tenants, and even our ſer- 
e privileges which are denied 
us: 

« Ts it that we diſagree about 
the elements in the 1 
With equal juſtice might the Co- 
pernican ſyſtem be ſet up and ſworn 
to as a teſt for civil and political 
liberty. From thoſe conſiderations 
Jam convinced, that it is not their 
intention, nor can it be, to doom 
you to a perpetual deprivation of 
the elective franchiſe : were it fo, 


another and a very different mode 


would govern the conduct of our 
rulers. They continue indeed to 
talk of ſomething which we are 
told is to exclude us from the con- 
ſtitution for ever, and which they 
call the proteflant aſcendaney 
which they aſſert was founded on 
the principles of the. revolution of 
1688, though the word was never 
heard of ll 1792.” — 

© The paternal recommendation 
of the catholics' caſe fromthe throne 
operated inſtantaneouſly in their 
favour. The general good and 
happineſs of the kingdom conquer- 
ed in the breaſts of moſt the bias 
of early prejudices. Intolerance 
and oppreſſion, after a faint ſtrug- 
gle, ceded the palm to liberality, 
reaſon, and juſtice. The inveteracy 
however of ſome was not to be 
overcome even in the agony of 
their deſpair : whatever could be 
ſaved to them from this wreck of 
their monopoly, they ſecured by 
— hom the broad and h- 
heral relicf which the firſt form 
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of the bill held ont. Some of 
theſe exceptions were admitted, 
others were rejected. It is curious 
to obſerve to what a degree of ſub- 
limation the boon of the granting 
clauſe is refined by being thrown 
into the alembic of exceptions, in- 
troguced to reQify the ſpirit of the 
bill. This enacted, Thar it ſhall 


and may be lawful for papiſts, or 


perſons profeſſing the popiſh or 
Roman catholic religion, to hold, 
exerciſe, and enjoy all civil and mi- 
litary offices and places of truſt or 
profit under his majeſty, his heirs 


and ſucceſſors, in this kingdom.“ 


However liberally the capacity of 
enjoyment is conceded to the ca- 
tholics, very ſingular caution has 
been taken to cramp the liberality 
of his majeſty in dealing out the 
favours, For it is particularly en- 
acted, that nothing in the act ſhall 
extend to enable any Roman ca- 
tholic to fit or vote in either houſe 
of parliament, nor to be lord lieute- 
nant, lord deputy or other chief go- 
vernor of the kingdom, lord chan- 
cellor, keeper or commiſſioner of 
the great ſeal of the kingdom, nor 
to enjoy a ſeat on any of the benches 
of the three courts of record, nor 


to be a judge of the high court of 


admiralty, nor maſter or keeper of 


the rolls, nor ſecretary of ſtate, 
keeper of the privy ſeal, vice trea- 
ſurer or deputy vice treaſurer, teller 
and caſhier of the exchequer, nor 
auditor general, lieutenant or go- 
vernor or cuſtos rotulorum of coun- 
ties, ſecretary to the lord licutenant, 
lord deputy or other chief governorof 
the kingdom, nor member of the 
privy council, nor — ſerjeant, at- 
torney general, ſolicitor general, ſe- 
cond and third ſerjeants at law, nor 
king's counſel, nor maſters in chan» 
cery, nor provoſt or fellow of Tri- 
nity college, nor poſt-maſter gene- 
ral, nor maſter aff; lieutenant gene- 
ral of the ordnance, nor commander 
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in chief of his majeſty's forces, nor 
a general on the ſtaff, nor ſheriff 
nor ſub- ſheriff of any county; nor 
to hold any office or employment 
of truſt or confidence that can be 
eſtabliſhed by the lord Leutenant 
and council under the 17th and 
18th of Charles II. Notwith- 
ſtanding. this tantalizing excluſion 
from the encouraging rewards. of 
every profeſſion and calling which 
were now opened tq them, the Ro- 
man catholics were gratefully ſenſi- 
ble of the incſtimable bleſſings they 
were admitted to in the elefrve 
franchiſe, and, fair trial by jury. 
The debates upon this important 
ſubject were too copious to report, 
aud too intereſting wholly to omit. 
I ſhall therefore notice but ſuch 
parts of the ſpeeches of the difter- 
ent gentlemen wha took part in 
them, as diſcloſe or confirm the de- 
tail of facts which it is the duty 
of the impartial annaliſt to record. 
AThe ſpirit and diſpoſition of the 
chancellor towards the body of the 
Roman catholics cannot be ſo im- 
partially known as from his own 
words in the debate upon the ad- 
dreſs to the throne. They will alſo 
ſpeak for thoſe who, like the grand 
jurymen of the counties, could be 
dictated to and influenced by his 
authority. I did not, faid he, 
expect that any ſet of men would 
have dared to approach the throne 
with a groſs. and malignant decep- 
tion upon the father of his people. 
I therefore ſeize this firſt opportu- 
nity to reprobate and detect it.“ 
Then in a very long and heated 
philippic 8 the body and doc - 
trines of the Roman catholics, he 
added: * It any man can be fo 
wild as.to look to a total repeal of 
the popery laws of this kingdom; 
if any man can be ſo wild as to de- 


ſire. to communicate the efficient / 


power of à free Rei to a 
great majority of che people of Ire- 
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land profeſſing the popiſh religion; 
L do not ſcruple to ſay, that it is an 
abſurd and .a wicked. ſpeculation, 
I am. ſatisfied, that as lung as the 
nature of men continues to be hat 
it is, it is utterly. impoſſible that a 
zealous catholic can exerciſe the ef- 
figient powers of government, in 
ſupport of à proteſtant eltabliſh- 
ment in Ireland, or in ſupport of 
her connection with the proteſtant 
empire of Great Britain; and there- 
fore, if I am the ſingle man to raiſe 
my voice againſt ſuch a project, I 
will reſiſt it.” 

« This irritation and ſoreneſs of 
mind upon the effects of the catho- 
lics? petition to the throne ſeem to 
— 19%, equally felt by the ſpeaker 
of the honſe of. commons, though 
he did not expreſs himſelf fo ſtrong- 
ly upon it as his colleague in oppo- 
ſing the Roman catholic claims, 
As the bill proceeded, it was indeed 
obſerved, that the oppoſition to it 
was not ſo violent and determined 
even from the chancellor, as upon 
the hrſt agitation of the queſtion ; 
for reports after this were rumour» 
ed, that doubts had been conceived 
in the Britiſh cabinet of the policy 
of granting the ſcals of Ireland to 
any other than an Engliſhman ; and 
ſome extravagant notions began to 
gain credit in that kingdom, that 
the acceptance of appoiutments in- 
volved a call of coicurrence with 
the wiſhes of thoſe who granted 
e 1. 

« At the ſecond reading of the 
bill in the commons, the right ho- 
nourable Mr. Folter, after apolo- 
gizing for breaking ſilence, under- 
took in the firſt place to prove, 
that the conduct of; the grand ju- 
ries, in declaring againſt the admiſ- 
Gon gf the gatholics to the partici- 
patjon of the conſtitution, bave not 
only been proper, but necefary, and 
perfeftly conſtitutional, He further 


ſaid, * Gentlemen have thanked 
the 
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the Iriſh miniſter for this meaſure; 
he could not thank him for it, 
though he could for many others: 
from his ſoul he conſidered it as the 
prelude and certain fore · runner of 
the overthrow of the proteſtant 
eſtabliſhment. The Britiſt minifler 
evas the firſt to rouſe this queſtion, 
and he was not well advi id; He 
then attributes the fall of the coun- 
try from unknown proſperity to 
the preſent ſtate of alarm, miſery, 
and danger, not to French tranſ- 
athons:; they have not been felt 
here, at leaſt not till very lately : it 
ariſes'from the fears and agitations 
into which this — ye 12s been 
thrown by the ronſmg and ſuppurt- 
ing this i Aur The — to 
the bill in both houſes was confined 
to very few: five or fix made up 
the formidable number in the com- 
mons: there were in fact but two 
diſſentient voices againſt bringing 
in the bill; and in the lords, the 
. archbiſhop of Cafſhell alone openly 
ſupported the oppolſition of the 
chancellor : his grace had commit- 
ted himſelf to this oppoſition b 

his formal declaration'in the houſe 
that the Roman catholic religion was 
4 religion of knaves and, fools. The 
ſame principle ſeemed to affect the 
whole oppoſition of the commons; 
for Mr. Ogle expreſaly ſaid, that 
the introduction of the bill was 
* the mandate of the Britiſh mini- 
ſter. Let that miniſter make his 
experiments at home, where he may 
be ſuppoſed to know ſomething of 
the country, Let him try, will an 
Engl rliament aboliſh the teſt 
act? gym they will not. 
Why then ſhould he preſume to 


direct the proteſtant gentlemen of 


Ireland to abandon their ſituation 
in the ſtate? This ſituation was 
the monopoly of the whole power 


of the country. 
& The ſitustion of the catholic 
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body up to this time in Ireland was 
compendiouſly defcribed by Mr. 
Hardy: The major part of the 
people of Ireland, at one time lean- 
ing on the crown for ſupport, then 
looking for protection from ſome 
enlightened proteſtants ; then fol- 
lowing "fome perſons of rank of 
their own uaſion, then fixing 
their eyes on diſſenters, then on 
both houſes of parliament; and 
after all, turning their backs on the 
miniſtry of their own country, and 
fiying to the foot of the throne fot 
reliet.“ Mr, Egan, after havin 
ſtated that he had formerly we, 
{rented u loyal and dutiful petitiog 
from the — eatholics to that 
houſe, and that on the very next 
day the adminiſtration had expunged 
it and its reception from the journals 
with reviling calumny and precipita- 
tion— But," ſaid he, © we now 
hear his majeſty's paternal benignity 
and liberality recommending from 
the throne thoſe complaints which 
ou rejected from the houſe of > 
iament. I fee the ſovereign of his 
people in eſſect the vindicator of 
my conduct; the reprover of his ad- 
miniſtration, and the advocate of 
his oppreſſed ſubjects,” And Mr. 
Curran, adverting to theſe very cir- 
cumſtances, ſaid, Their petition 
was rejected by thaſe who called 
— their repreſentat es: 
the next year that petition paſſed 
over that parliament, and approach 
ed the throne, Had it been re- 
jected there, there remained only 
one other throse for miſery to in- 
voke; and from that laſt and dread- 
ful appeal let it never be forgotten 
by Iriſn gratitude, that we have 
been ſaved by the piety and com · 
aſſion of the father of his people.“ 
e honoyrable T. H. Hutchiafod 
ſaid; He would not ſtate the re- 
ſolutions of the different grand ju- 
ries, or what had paſſed at the meet. 
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ings of ſeveral of the counties in 
conſequence of this plan; but would 


only remind the houſe, that their 


general tendency went .to form a 
perpetual bar againſt the catholic 
to all his pleas and all his expecta- 
tions, and to exclude him for ever 
from the pale of the conſtitution. 
He did not lament thoſe proceed- 
ings, becauſe they had produced 
the ſcene in which the committee 
were then engaged : the catholics, 
firm in the purſuit of their object, 
had not yielded even to the autho- 
ritative opinions of thoſe very re- 
ſpectable bodies. Too bold to be 


intimidated, and too proud to be 


coerced, they became animated, not 
awed ; they ſought protection at 
the foot of the — and had re- 
turned under the ſtamp of the royal 
recommendation, through whoſe 
wiſe and bene volent interpoſmion 
we had now adopted their com- 
et Beſides theſe dpeakers, 
r. Grattan, fir Hercules Lang- 
riſhe, Mr. Conolly, Mr. D. Browne, 
major Doyle, the proroſt of the col- 
lege, Mr. ſecretary Hobart, and ſe- 
veral others, delivered themſelves in 
ſentiments of the moſt 'admnable 
humanity, and conſtitutional love 
and zeal for their country, in fa- 
vour of the recommendation from 
the throne, Doctor Duigenan al- 
moſt alone vented the moſt embit- 
tered horror of the Roman catholic 
religion and body, that could be 
expreſſed in an exaggerated detail 
of every falſe, ſcandalous, or mali- 
cious report that had ever been 
raiſed or publiſhed againſt them. 
Such however was the liberality of 
the liouſe, as to be little aſſected by 
the narratiye. dene 
gBefore this bill was committed 
in the bouſe of lords, the lord 
chancellor, though his firſt effer- 
veſc ence had rather cooled; in a 


ſpeech of conſiderable length and 


of uncommon virulence againft the 
Roman catholics, — 
adverted on their paſt conduct, 
which he endeavoured to prove by 
a long ſtatement of ' hiſtorical facts, 
ought to be the moit powerful in- 
ducements to the houſe to reject all 
their demands. If he conſented to 
the bill, it was becauſe the fituation 
of the country now rendered it ne- 
cgſſary. He then endeavoured tb 
— that the religious fury and 
igotry of papiſts in Ireland was 
now as great as it ever had been; 
and that there was a moral impoſ - 
ſibility for proteſtants and catholies 
to agree in political intereſts. He 
accuſed them of wiſhing to annihi- 
late the preſent. ſyſtem of reprefen- 
tation, and to found it on aibaſtard 
king. Ia earlier periods of gu- 
vernment, ſaid he, the ITriſh no- 
ver thus loudly: complamed of 
one Engliſh act of oppreſfion. E. 
was of late the prefent moſt fan- 
taſtical idea that now prevails among 
them had its birth, ſo that it ſeem- 
ed to him that the heavy hand of 
God was at this time ſtretched over 
the land; Every one now looks 
upon his neighbour with a. jealous 
eye, thinking him an impediment 
in his own way: to poeyert and: 
— — The-.archbiſhop of Cn. 
ſhell vehemently oppoſed both the 
ſpirit and principle of the bill. It 
was however ably. and humanely 
ſupported by other prelates on the 
bench. The bill was paſſed, to the 
neral joy and ſat is faction of the 
ingdom at large; and the catholit 
delegates preſented an addrefs to 
his: majeſty and to the lord lieute- 
nant, expreſſive of their gratitude for 
its having paſſed into a law, A- 
midſt the generaFand peaceable teſ- 


timonies of the public joy for the 
emancipation of the bulk of the 
Iriſh nation, the corporation of 
Dublin granted the — of 

7 their 
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ther city to Dr. Duigenan, as an 
honourable teſtimony of their gra- 


titude to him for his ſteady, zed-" 


lous, and perſevering oppoſition to 
the bill in every ſtage of it“. T 
While this bill ens in agitation, the 
peace of the kingdom fufferediſome 
local interruption by the turbulent 
conduct of certain infituated per- 
ſons, ſuppoſed to be chiefly of the 
Roman catholic perſuaſion,” whe 
called themſelves defenders. By 
rhe paſſing of the bill, however, 
and the vigilance of the magiſtrates, 
tranquillity was reſtored with little 
blobdſhed, and without the odium 
of profecutionts ones 1 OT ng 
In the courſe of the Triſh par“ 
amentary ſeſſtion, an act us paſſed 
for raiſing a militias in that kings 
dom; a meaſure Which was at firſt 
received with ſome diſcontent, but 
was at length fubmitted to. Two 
acts were alſo paſſed andlogous to 
the alien and traitorbus correſpond- 
ence bills in England ; und one to 
prevent the election or #Ppointment 
of unlawful afſer{Mies; utider pre- 
tence of preparing or preſentin 
public —— — other addreſſes 
to his majeſty on the parliament. — 
On the ſubject of this act, an intel- 
ligent barriſter, whom we have often 
quoted, thus expreſſes himſelf ++ 
„This moſt extraordinary act re- 
cites, that the election or appoint« 
ment of aſſemblies purporting to 
repreſent the people or any ip. 
tron or number of the people, under 
pretence of preparing or preſenting 
petitions, complaints, remonſtran- 


ces and declarations,” and other ad- 


dreſſes to the king, or to both or 
either honſes of parliament, for al- 
teration of matters eſtabliſned by 
law, or redreſs of alleged grievances 
in church and ſtate, may be made 
uſe of to ſerve the ends of factions 
and ſeditious perſons, to the viola- 
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tion of the public peace, and the 
great and maniſeſt eneouragement 
of riot, tumult, and difotder : and 
it enacts that all ſaci” aſſemblies, 
committees, or other bodies of per- 
ſons elected, or otherwiſe conſti- 
tuted or appointed,” are” uhlawful 
affemblies : and that all perſons 
giving or publiſhing notice of the 
election to be made of fuch perſons 
or delegates, or attending, or vot- 
ing, or acting therein by any means, 
are guilty of a high miſdemeanor. 
The act ends with a decharation, 
that nothing in it (halt be conſtrue 
to prevent or i e the 'undoubted 
right of his majeſty's' fubjets to 
petition the king or parliament for 
redreſs of any public or private 
tevance, ith 

- '*©Ft behoves every man to abſtain 
from irreverent obſervations upon a 
public act of any legiſlature to 
which his majeſty has given his 
royal conſent. This Kol the Iriſh 
parliament is expreſsly founded 
upon the poſſibility of thoſe actions 
being abuſed, which are thereby 
— * unlawtul, and which were 
therefore lawful before its paſſing. 
A Britiſh ſubje&, to whom they 
are ſtill lawful, may be allowed to 
throw out ſome few remarks upon 
the nature of that liberty which 
Engliſhmen enjoy, of petitioning 
againſt grievances, and the rights 
which that liberty neceffarily be- 
ftows. The example of a ſiſter 
kingdom may poſſibly render ſome 
preventative reflections upon the 
ſubject not wholly nugatory. 

& Tt always was the undoubted 
right of Engliſhmen to petition 
the king, or both or either of the 
houſes of parliament, againſt an 
public or private grievance : this 
right is founded in the very eſſence 
0 


the conſtitution: it cannot 
therefore be extinguiſhed withous 


* Plowden's Hiſtory of the laſt Tweaty Mond, p -· 259273, TY 
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a grievous 
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2 grievous violation of the conſti- 
tution. If on any occaſion it has 
been found neceſſary by the legiſla- 
ture to impoſe certain conditions 
upon the exerciſe of it, they were 
only calculated to preſerve the right 
itſelf in greater ſecurity. 

. we ſee, after the refloration of 
Charles II. that the parliament 
were of opinion, that zumultuous 
and other diſorderly ſoliciting and 
procuring hands by private perſons 
to ſuch petitions had been made uſe 
of to ſerve the ends of factious 
perſons, and had been a great means 
of the late unhappy wars, confu- 
ſion, and calamities in the nation. 
It therefore provided, that no per- 
ſon ſhould procure above twenty 
names to any one petition without 
the conſent of three juſtices, or of 
the major part of the grand Jury 
and that no peticion ould be ac- 
tually preſcuted hy a larger number 
than ten, under the penalty of one 
hundred pounds * nine months 
impriſonment. Even theſe checks 
upon the exereiſe of this riglit were 
ſo jealouſly viewed by the nation, 
that it was declared by the bill of 
rights at the revolution, hat it is 
the right of the ſubjefs to petition the 
ting, and all con;mitments and proſe- 
cucions for ſuch : petitioning are ile- 
al | l 


Fe Where the end is lawful, all ne- 
ceſſary means of attaining it are 
alſo lawful. . The ſubjects of Eug - 
land, who by this act of 1 William 
and Mary, bave a general unquali - 
fied right to petition the crown, 


cannot know the nature of a public 


grievance but by communication 
with each other upon the ſubject: 
nor can this be had without affem- 
bling or meeting: if therefore the 
meeting of any number of ſubjects 
for this purpole were to be declared 
dn wnlgwful meeting, and the perſons 
ſo meeting or promoting ſuch mect- 


As were to be arreſted, and becom 
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ilty of a high miſdemeanor, Enge 
[wen _ be then liable to 
commitments and proſecutions for 
petitioning the kings againſt the 
expreſs proviſion of the bill of 
rights. The drawing up and ſign- 
ing of the petition is evidently in- 
cluded in the right of petitioning. 
To render the inchoate act unlaw- 
ful, is to make the completion of it 

f the moſt ſacred rights of Eng- 
liſhmen, that can only be exerciſed 
by the aſſemblage of ſeveral pefſous, 
can be wreſted from them upon e 
bare poſſibility of fume miſchief hap- 
pening from any number of perſons 
meeting together, there will be an 
end of their conſtitution, and they 
may bid an everlaſting farewell 
to all the rights and liberties they 
now enjoy. However it. may be 
thought by ſome, that in Ireland 
licentiouſneſs is of neater kin to li- 
berty than in England, we Englich-⸗ 
men have full coutdence in our le- 
giſlature, that the peaceful and tem- 
perate manner iu which we have for 
this laſt century .exerciled that, 
riglit, thall not ground a pretext for 
depriving us of it, merely becauſe 
there is a poſſibility of our abuſing 
it hercafter. As well might we be 
deprived of the. right of chookpg 
our repreſentatives; in parhamept, 
becauſe popular electious may be 
made ne of to ſerve the ends of. fac- 
tious aud ſeditioua perſons, to the o- 
lation of the public peace, and. (he. 


great and fe/t encouragement of 
- riot, tumult a arder.”? 


To compeuſate to the in 
ſome de —— for theſe — 
ments, Iriſh parliament about 
the ſame period paſſed a libel bill, 
ſimilar to that of Mr. Fox in Eng- 
land; they alſo granted to his 
majeſty a civil liſt eſtabliſiment of 
225,000l. per annum, and limited 
the power of the crown to grant. 
penſions ts 80,0001. per opts 
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and not to exceed 1, 200l. to any 
vne perſon, except of the roya/ ſu- 
mily, Phe allowance for ſecret ſer · 
vice money was confined to 5,000. 
per annum; and a very popular act 
was alſo coneeded tothe wiſhes of 
the people, for excluging certain 
placemen and penſioners from the 
houſe of commons. 
The formidable reports which 
had been induſtriouſſy propagated 
of plots and conſpiracies,” had, as 
we have already (cen, excited the 
moſt alarming apprehenſions in the 
people of Great Britain, and the 
{t that was expected by many 
was, that the ſcaffolds and gibbets 
would be loaded with the bodies of 
theſe deſperate and dangerous trai- 
tors and conſpirators. But what 
was the ſurpriſe of the public when 
they found the whole of theſe alarms 
terminate in the proſecution of a 
bookſeller, for vending Paine's 
Rights of Man, in England *; and 
that of two gentlemen in Scotland, 
who had appeared awadvocates for 
a parliamentary reform 
Whatever may be our own ſen- 
timents upon this ſubject, we can- 
not but remember that the projet 
of a pathamentary reform was one 
of the fer, by which the preſent 
miniſter aſcended-to power; we 
eannot but remember that he was 
a member and a promoter of aſſu- 
giations for that very purpoſe; that 
moſt of his colleagues have avowed 
the ſame principles, and in times, 
we think, the moſt / critical and 
dangerous; and that the-wildeſt 
theory, in our opinion, which has 
yet been offered on the ſubject, was 
that which was - propoſed by the 
duke of Richmond in his celebrated 
letter to eolone! Sharman, 


zeformi of the abuſes of w 
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It was therefore not without ſur- 
priſe that the people obſerved the 
ſame miniſtty, who had been the 
moſt active perſons in promoting 
and recommending the meaſure, 
now ordering a proſecution againſt 
thoſe who held ſimilar ſentiments 
with themſelves, - * Mr. Muir,“ 
lays a reſpectable writer, whom we 
have juſt had occaſion to quote, 
« was the firſt perſon found guilty 
of ſedition for the part. he had 
taken at different meetings con- 
vered for the purpoſe of bringing 
about this reform; he was ſenten- 
ced by the court to be tranſported 
beyond” the feas to. ſuch place as his 
maje/ty, wvith the advice of his privy 
council, ſhould judge rogers for the 
ſpace of fourteen years. Mr. Palmer 
was alto condemned to be tranſpotted 
for ſeven years, for a ſimilar offence. 
The ſeverity of theſe ſentences, 
which it is to be preſumed were 


intended to deter people from pur- 


ſuing the ſame object, did not pro- 
duce the eſfect which was intended 
or expected. Mr. Muir was con- 
veyed in the dead of the night 
on beard a. king's ſhip in Leith 


roads. Moſt of the ſocieties in 


that part of the kingdom immedi- 
ately publiſhed declarations of their 
reſolutions to perſevere in their 
aceable endeavours to procure a 
hich they 
complained. The amiable qualities 
of the individuals who were cone 
demned, excited a general ſympath 
for their — and * Ge. 
ral predilection for the opinions 
upon parliamentary reform, to 
which they were looked upon as 
martyrs, provoked diſcuſſions upon 
the very queſtion 7... _ 
| Mr. Muir was one of the freaky 


„We ſhould have mentioned that a-bill-ſticker was alſo condemned to ſome months 
Impriſoament ; and a journeyman tallow-chandler committed for ſelitious words. Such 
events are beneath the dignity of — ; and for à great part of the proceedings of our 


prefert miniſtry, our readers mult ne 
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13 
of advocates, and was tried before 
the high court of juſticiary, at 
Edinburgh; and Mr. Palmer was 
a member of the uuiyer ſity of Cam- 
bridge, but was ſettled as a diſ- 
ſenting miniſter at Dundee, where 
he was tried before the circuit court 
of julticiary, on the-149th of Sep- 
tember. 5 245. | 
It was proved on the trial of Mr. 
Palmer, that he was jiat the author 
of the lihel for whieh -be was in- 
dicted, but that he anly corrected 
it and ordered it to he printed. It 
was alſo coutended in vain, with 
much ſtrong argument and fair re- 
ference: to the ſtatutes, that the 
erime with. whieli hoth of the gen- 
tlemen in queſtion were charged, 
was that of laing mating, or public 
libel; the expreſs puniſhment for 
which is preſcribed by the law of 
Scotland to be ine, impriſonment, or 
banybment, under whuch laſt term 
the: puniſhment of 4rarſportation 
could: not be included, that being « 
ihment of a much feverer na- 
ture than ſimple baniſſiment . Meſ. 
fheuts Muir and: Palmer have been 
ſince tranſported to Botany Bay. 


Not diſoouraged by theſe rigorous 


ſentenees, ſome of the partilans of 
— reform proceeded. in 
the month of November to aſſemble 
at Edinburgh, in what they ahvſe to 
term a Britiſh convention.“ The 
members of this curious aſſociation 
were neither numerous nor refpect- 
able, and the sircumſtances under 
which they aſſembled were ſuch, 
that on the firſt report of their pro- 
eredings appearing in the newſpa- 
pers, mn of ſenſe were generally 
ampreſſgywith the idea, that the 
vrhole was a fabrication intended to 
burleſque the reformers, They ſa- 
luted each other by the title of 
eitizen, aud mingled the ſolemn with 
the ridiculous in ſo ſingular a ſtyle, 


* Hiſtory of the Laſt Twenty Months, p. 350=—352« 
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that we remember the time whett 
the whole would have terminated 
in a harmleſs laugh, But when no- 
thin t or illuſtrious marks the 
—. et of an adminiſtration, the 
diſperſion of a ſpouting club, o 
the proſecution of an alehauie aſ- 
ſociation, are important achieve: 
ments. b 
The atdonr with which the Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry embarked in the wat 
againſt France was preſently mani» 
feſted by perhaps the molt extraor- 
dinary procceding that ever appear» 
ed upon record: and this was, to 
force the neutral powers to unite in 
the combination to cruſh the French 
republic, ea rt ans td 
„Our ambaſſador at Copenha· 
gen (fays Mr. Plowden *) entered 
into a corre ſpondenet of argument 
with count Bernftorff, the miniſter 
of the Daniſh cabinet, upon the 
propriety and neceſſity of their en- 
tering into the armed capfederacy . 
againſt France . Hitherto the pru- 
dent Done has not been argued out 
of his neutrality z- what other means 
may-hereaiter. be attempted to in- 
duce or force him from ity time will 


Q 2 | + 12 141. 
The republie of Genoa; having 
large property in France, was iu- 


duced to obſerve the iſtricteſl neu- 


trality, to depart from which would 
be the ruin of the principal citizens 
of that ſtate. The government it- 
ſelf is ſaid to receive upon loans ts 
France the avnital ſum of 1,400,008 
livres. Notwithſtanding this, Mr. 
Drake, the Britiſh - envoy to that 


Rate, peremptorily infilted upon an 


immediate and unqualified declara- 
tion of hoſtilities againſt France: 
no indemnification _ was , however 
offered for the ſure loſs in that caſe 
of the property of their citizens or 
the ſtate. This ſpirited though 
ſmall republic was not to be bullicd 


. 
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mito deſtruction and ruin, and has 
deelared, that af ſhe be tobe forced 
from her neutrality, ſhe never can 
take part with thoſe who have 
threatened her with ſuch / pro- 
voked injuſtice. 

„Our envoy at Florence, lord 
Hervey, undertook not only to in- 
timidate the grand duke of Tuſcan 
out of his neutrality, by ſending off 
the French - ambaſſador M. de la 
Flotte in twenty-four hours, but to 
dictate to him the internal regula- 
tions concerning the French re- 
maining within his territories, which 
the Britiſh cabinet inũſted upon. 
This was fingular conduct in Great 
Britain towards the brother of the 
emperor, who was the firlt engaged 
in the war againſt France, and who 
muſt have known the true intereſt, 
and had more influence over the 
conduct of his oven brother, than 
any foreign power whatever. ''The 
grand „however, relinquiſhed 
the ſyſtem of neutrality, and de- 
elared war againſt the republic on 
the- roth of October.“ 

Iv is a trite remark, that there i is 
no ſtronger evidence of à weak 
character and an undiſciplined 
mind, than a wavering, uncertain, 
und inconftitent conduct; aud this 
we have too M quentiy had-oceafion 
already to remark in the proceed- 
ings of the preſent adminiſtration. 
It was maniteſted in the late dif- 
— with Ruſſia, and it was fill 

more glaringly diſplayed in the 
caurſe of the year 1793, with re- 
ct to America. What might be 

e object or intentions of miniſtry 
— regard to che latter power, 
we are at a loſs to conceive; but 
thus fat is evident, that the Ame- 


ricans have repeatedly complained 

of the ſeizure and confiſcation of 

their veſſels by the Britiſh cruizersz 

and on the 6th of November an 

order was iſſued, which, had it, not 

han ſeaſonably recalled, muſt in 

probability have once more in- 

— us in a calamitous war with 

the Uaited States. The 8 

as follows : 

" GEORGE R. 5 

„Additional ;ofirudtions 

to the commanders, of all 

= ſhips of war and pri- 

| vateers, that have, or may 

Z. S. have, letters of marque a- 

gainſt France. Given at our 

court, at St. James's, the 

Sch day of November 1793, 

* in ie ehirty-fourth year wr 

our reign. 

« That they ſhall ſtop and = 
tain all ſhips laden with goods, the 
produce of any colony be ging 
to France, or carrying proviſions 
or other ſupplies for the uſe of ſuch 
colony, and ſhall bring the ſame, 
with their cargoes, to legal adjudi- 
cation in our courts of admiralty. 

« By his — s command, 
ENV Dundas.“ 
Why this order was iſſued, or 
why it was revoked, it is impoſſible 
to ſay. The politics of Mr. Pitt 
are entirely of a novel ſpecies, 
and are ſo contrary to thoſe of all 
preceding ſtateſmen, as to baffle 
every effort of the hiſtorian to ex- 
plain or comprehend them. 

For the events of the diſaſtrous 
war in which we are unfortunately 
engaged, we muſt refer our readers 
to the ſucereding chapters, in 
which we are to treat of the affairs 
of Francs 
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_ The King's mination. 
* Difmiſſion of Pucbe. 
Correſpondence with M. C 
: Jon relative to the Mien Bill, 


France. 'Retroſpe# of Affhirs in that Country, fince the fe Revolution in 

1789. State of Parties at the 1 of 1992. Preparatory Motions 
to the Trial of the H ing. Singular Di 

xa Hit Trial and Execution. 

VI. "'Refignation of Kerſaint and Manuel. Reffonation o 

Afaſſmation of Pelletier, Diſpute with England. 

auvelm. Lord Auckland's Memorial. Corre- 


ifſeovery. Report of the Committee. 
* —— of Louis 
oland. 


The French Ambaſſador ignominfomſſy 


* . Enyland. Negotiation with Dumourier —With M. Marel. 


Second 


Erecutibe Government— F. ruſtrated. Declaration of 


Miffion of M. Maret. Advantageous Propoſals from the French 


ar againft the 


ba King of England and the Stadtholder of the United Provinces, 


XT the concluſion; of our laſt 
volume we left the French te- 
public in a'diflicult but not unprece- 
dented fituation, victorious abroad, 
but diſtracted by faction and anar- 
hy at home. in the very heart of 
the convention there exiſted two 
violent and powerful parties, who 
earueſtly contended for the ſove- 
reign authority, and whoſe anuno- 
Sty, like the conflux of oppoſing 
<eurrents, threatened to overflow the 
land with a ſanguincous flood. 

: We have endeavoured, as care- 
Fully as ble, to inveſtigate the 
| ar wo 2 the — cha- 
ructers from the firſt dawn of the 
revolution, and to trace the pro- 
ſſive ſteps by which ſucceſſive 
factions have forced themſelves into 
popularity and power. The exten- 
five influence of the popular ſocie- 
ties, and of the Jacobius in particu- 
lar, has been fully evinced in innu- 
merable inſtances; and it appears 
that every party which obtained 
credit or influence with the people, 
obtained it firſt through the medium 
of thoſe ſocieties; and that in pro- 
rtion as individuals or factions 
oft their credit with theſe omnipo- 
tent aſſemblies, their precipitation 
from authority and power was ae- 

celerated. 
| The firſt conſlit ution eſtabliſhed 
by the national aſſembly in 1789 

3 


and 1790, was rather to be conſi- 
dered as a reform of the government 
than as a revolution; and, as ſuch, 
it merited our general approbat ion. 
It was. achieved with little bloods 
ſhed, and with almoſt. unprecedent- 
ed unanimity, Several cauſes con» 
tribnted to the overthrow of this 
conſtitution, and thoſe cauſes it may 
not be amproper briefly to enu- 
merate. The firſt of theſe, as we 
have already intimated, was the miſ- 
takes in legiſlation committed by 
the conſtituent aſſembly themſelves. 
Even the more reſpectable of that 
body do not appear to have been 
unt inctured with the - unfortunate 
and inveterate prejudices of inſide- 
litvz and to that cauſe may be at- 
tributed their injuſtice and cruelty 
towards the cceleſiaſtical body, their 
ſubverſion of all the principles on 
which the rights of property are 
founded, and their alienation of a 
powerful and (in the main) a re- 
ſpectable body of citizens. Their 
precipitancy inaboliſhing ranks and 


titles is alſo to be cenſured. To 


the ſilent operation of opinion they 
might ſafely have truſted for the 
decline of ancient prejudices z and 
had they reaſoned correctly, the 

might have known, that when ran 

and title were deſpoiled of the au- 
thority and power which the feudal 
inſtitutions had annexed to them, 


they 
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they would ſhortly and naturally 
fiak into diſrepute, and probably 
into diſuſe, The conſtituent aſſem- 
bly were too pravident againſt the 
encroachments of the executive au- 
thority, and too little on their guard 
againlt thoſe. of the democracy, 
They left their fabric without a 
rampart or defence, and by the in- 
judicious decree, which excluded 
themſelves from any ſhare in the 
fucceeding legiſlature, expoſed it to 
the aſſaults of new projectors; it 
was in vain they — at- 
tempted to rally under the form of 
a feuillant club; they had abandon- 
ed the field, and the conquerors ex- 
ulted in the victory and the ſpoil. 

Another cauſe of the ruin of this 
conſtitution, and of the unfortunate 
king, was certainly the ferment 
which was excited, firſt hy the 
emigrants, wha pervaded Europe, 
lamenting the lofs of their titles; 
and afterwards by the impolitic, 
unjuſt, and abſurd interference of 
the German potentates. 

To theſe may be added the ap- 
parent inſincerity of the court it- 
ſelf. For, however well we may be 
affected to the unfortunate Louis, 
and however amiable he might have 
been in his private capacity, we 
mult add, that he never acted a 
manly and a candid part in public 
affairss His hoftile preparations at 
the firſt meeting of the ſtates, his 
precipitate flight, the imprudent 
proclamation which, on that occa- 
fron, he left behind him, his cor- 
reſpondence with the emigrants, 
the raſu uſe which they made of 
his name and authority, and many 
other circumſtances, naturally in- 
volved him in ſuſpicion; nor can 
we be ſurpriſed that a people, jea- 
lous to an extreme of their newly 
conquered liberties, ſhould view his 
conduct with diſtruſt, and conlider 
him as a ſecret partiſan of the 
powers combined againſt France, 


We have cenſured the proceed - 
ings of the 1oth of Augult 1792, 
becauſe we are convinced that, even 


admitting the truth of all that hag 


heen alleged concerning the treach- 


ery of the court, there was [till ſuf- 
ficient energy iu the couſtitution, 
and ſufficient zeal for liberty in ** 
le, to witliſtaud e effort o 
— 4 x 6x of COR without 
having recourſe to violence, or ſub - 
verting a form of goverument eſta- 
bliſhed by the united wiſdom, of 
France. Beſides this, there js too 


much reaſon to believe that the 


Briſfotines or Gironde party were 
too much aQuated by aach mo- 
tives, and that the acquiſitian of 
power ta themſelves was, at leaſt, a 
principal object in that tranſaction, 

On that party, therefore, reſt 
the guilt and the bloodſhed of that 
day; but when we have ſaid this, 
we mutt do them the juſtice to add, 
that, on their acceſſion to power, 
they aſſumed a tone of moderation 
which was probably ſincere; and 
the very — of which is, 
perhaps, more laudable than the 
open profeſſion of outrage and vio- 
lence, In other reſpects, the Gi- 
ronde party were men of genius, 
but their talents were more ſplendid 
than ſubſtantial. They were too 
ſpeculative and viſionary ; too much 
intoxicated with the power which 
they had almoſt miraculouſly a- 
chieved, and too fond of ſchemes of 
national vanity and aggrandiſement, 
In their adminiſtration, the Gi- 
ronde faction, or a part of them at 
leaſt, are accuſed of having been 
rapacious and corrupt ; and to theſe 
circumſtances, together with their 
intolerable vanity, may be aſcribed 
in part the diminution of their cre- 
dit with the people. 

Except Danton, we have already 
ſeen, that the party which has been 
diſtinguiſhed by 4 name of the 
Mountain, had but little ſhare in 
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the tranſactions of the icth of Au- 
guſt. But notwithſtanding this cir- 
—— — credit from that 
10d roſe imperceptibly with both 
the Jacobins and the — Their 
manners were more popular, their 
harangues lefs metaphyſical, and 
more level to the underſfandings of 
the vu 
tagoniſts. Robeſpierre, the chief 
of the party, was a man of conſider- 
able abilities; and his policy, or his 
integrity, in pecuniary affairs, gave 
Nie adore ob — the — 
of the people, which almoſt no 
other man could poſſibly obtain. 
The conteſt between the two fac - 


tions certainly accelerated, if it did 


not entirely effect the death of tlie 
king. Either from principle or po- 
liey, to ſave his liſe was a leading 
object with the Gironde party. 
The multitude, on the other hand, 
is always ſanguinary; and whoever 
contemplates the conduct of the 
French populace, as diſplaycd in fo 
many fatal inſtances, will be diſ- 

ſed to TS that either 
— a haſty or violent ſpirit, or 
from the inflveice of thole habits 
which were acquired under the old 
government, they hare acted on moſt 
occaſions with more than uſual cruel- 
ty. Many circumſtances contri- 


bated to exafperate this infatuated 


eople againſt the unhappy king. 

hough other nations may doubt 
of his guilt in promoting the deſigns 
of the comnter-revolutionilts, no 
doubt of it was entertained in 
France. The intemperate revenge 
of thoſe who had loft near con- 
nexions or friends on the fatal 1oth 
of Auguſt was not yet ſatisfied, and 
a conſiderable ſhare of the guilt of 
that day was unjuſtly thrown upon 


- a ſingle illuſtrious victim. Theſe 


ſſions were indultriouſly cheriſhed 
b the great movers of faction and 
ſedition ; they had acquired a de- 
cided majority in the Jacobin clubs 


r; than thoſe of their an- 
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who governed the nation, and every 
thing conſpired for the promotion 
of their views. The Gironde them- 
ſelves were reduced to à ſingular 
dilemma. If the king was innocent, 
then they, ho were the chief au- 
thors and actors in the affair of the 
10th of Auguſt, muſt bave bees 
ilty of the worſt of treaſons; if 
[ar was not innocent, why ſhould he 
not receive the reward of his de- 
linquency? 
Several cauſes contributed to exaſ- 
e the paſſions of the contending 
parties. The Mountain, or anarch- 
iſts, as they were called, were charg- 
ed with the maſſacres of the ad of 
September; and the Gironde hadre- 
peatedly demanded a ſevere examina - 
tion into the origin ofthoſe atrocious 
tranſactions. The intentions of the 
Gironde in favour of the king were 
wt unknown to their opponents, 
who were alſo perfect mailers of the 
public ſentiments upon that ſubject; 
aud therefore the only means that 
appeared of effectiug the deſtruction 
of their rivals was to clamour inceſ- 
ſantly for the trial and the con 
demnation of the king, as it was 
evident that in either event they 
mult be finally triumphant: if the 
king ſhonld be acquitted, the charge 
of inconſiſtency mult inevitably tx 
upon thoſe who operated the change 
in the governmem; if he ſhould be 
condemned, the views and the eu- 
gagements of the Gironde mult be 
fruttrated. ' J 
The proceedings againſt the king 
were in almoſt every reſpect irre- 
gular and illegal. Ihe convention 
could only be properly conſidered 
as the acciſers; it was, therefore, 
very properly obſcrved by Lan- 
juinais, one of the deputies of the 
Gironde party, that they were 
about to confound the characters of 
judges, jury, and accuſers. If it 
was neceſſary or politic to try the 
kiag, ſome other tribunal ought 
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e have been eſtabliſhed; and it 
muſt he confeſſed, that even the 
Engliſh republicans appear to have 
acted more confiſtently x with legal 
forms, whert they conſtituted a high 
court of juſtice for the trial of the 
unfortunate Charles, than the legiſ- 
lature of France in this inſtance. 

Had the party of the Gironde 
been conſiſtent and unanimous, _ 
might poſlibly have ſaved the li 
of the monarch, and eventually their 
own ; but the habits of Gnelle and 
intrigue, in which the majority of 
them had been educated under the 
old court, diſpoſed them rather to 
the uſe of ſubterfuges and ſtratagem, 
than to an open and manly conduct. 
Thus while the Mountain party 
were daily preſſing the trial of 
the king, the party of the Gironde 
were only ſolicitous for gaining 
time by protraction and delay, 
When this expedient failed, they 
endeavoured to carry a reſolution 
for confinement during the war, and 
of baniſhment at its termination; 
they endeavoured at laſt to refer the 
ſentence to the primary aſſemblies z 
but in all theſe — they were 
overruled and diſappointed, even 
while they appeared on other occa- 
ſions to govern the majority of the 
convention. 

From the beginning of October, 
various motions were introduced by 
the adherents of the Mountain par- 
ty, for the purpoſe of bringing 
the king to immediate puniſhment; 
and in the courſe of that month a 
ſeries of decrees were precipitately 

aſſed, which forcboded the moit 
tal conſequences to the fallen mo- 
narch. 

Aſter the ſtorming of the Tuil- 
leries, on the 10th of Auguſt, a diſ- 
covery was made, which appeared 
to involve the moſt important con- 
ſequences. It was an iron cheſt or 


cloſet, which was concealed in the 


wall of the palace, and in which the 
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of the king were privately 
epolited, The workman who 
formed it was alone -privy to the 
fact; and he revealed it to Roland, 
then miniſter of the home depart - 
ment, and conducted him to the 
place which contained the ſacred 
depoſit. There is reaſon to believe 
that the cheſt contained more pa- 
rs than were produced ; but Ro- 
nd was deſirous of preſerving the 
life of the king, and is, therefore, 
ſuppoſed to have brought forward 
only ſuch as might ſerve. in ſome 
meaſure to juſtify the conduct of 
his own party, and to have ſecreted 


thoſe which might have * ; 
0 


the king in any charge of direct 
criminality. 

A committee of 24 members was 
choſen for the purpole of inſpectin 
the papers which were — 
and ring the act of accuſation. 
On the 6th of November, Valazé 
brought up the report of the com- 
mittee. In a ſpeech of conſiderable 
length he explained the difficulties 
attendant on their operations, from 
the immenſe accumulation of letters 
and papers full of ſymbolical cha» 
racers, and of obſcure and equivo- 
cal expreſſions; and concluded by 
remarking, that the world was 

ſsly deceived in the character af 
Louis while they. ſuppoſed him a 
plain and ſimple man, and aſſured 
the convention that the contrary 
would immediately appear, 
- The prineipal proofs of guilt 
which he produced againſt the king, 


were the following: 


1. A receipt from Bouille, dated 
Mayence, October 15, 1791, con- 
taining an account of the expendi- 
ture of the ſum of 993 millions iſſued 
for the formation of the camp at 
Montmedy. This money had becn 
diſtributed among the following per- 
ſons, viz. Monſieur, the comte 
d' Artois, the prince de Naſſau, the 
duc de Chaiſcul, Demandell, Bon, 

K + Hamilton, 
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Hamilton, Laſſale, Weyman, and 
ſeveral other general officers and 
private perſons. 
2. Another goes Choiſeul-Stan- 
ville, atteſting the receipt and dii- 
tnbution of 600,000 livres, | 

3. A letter ſlating that the dia- 
monds of madame Elizabeth had 
been tranſmitted on the 22d of June, 
1791, to an officer of huſſars, 
who had carried them to the bro- 
thers of the late king. 

4. A paper proving that the edi- 
tor of the © Poſtillon de la Guerre” 
(a news-paper) had received 8,000 
lirres {rom the civil lilt, and the 
« Logographe” no leſs than 60, oco 
livres, during the ſpace of three 
months only. 1 

5. A great number of letters, 
&c. &c. proving that Louis Capet 
was a monopolizer of corn, ſugar, 
and coffee; theſe monopolies were 
made in foreign countries; the trea- 
ſurer of the civil liſt ſuperintended 
the buſineſs, and was ordered to ad- 
vance to the amount of three mul- 
lions, „ 

6. A new order of chivalry, in- 
troduced under the name of Che- 
valiers de la Reine:“ the decora- 
tion of this order conſiſted of a me- 
dal, one fide of which was adorned 
with the portrait of the queen ; the 
other had the following inſcription: 

« Magnum reginz nomen adumbrat.“ 
Several perſons had received this 
decoration, notwithitanding an ex- 
preſs decree forbidding the creation 
of any new orders of chivalry, 
7. A bundle of papers, which 
prove that a perſon of the name of 
Gilles had reccived 12,000 livres in 
order to pay a band of 60 men, 
againſt the expreſs letter of the con- 
Ritutian, which forbids the king to 
raiſc or maintain any armed men 
without the permiſſion of the legiſ- 
Iature. ö 8 
8. A carton full of proofs that 
Zauis Capet had continued the pay 
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of ſuck of his body guards as had 
emigrated to.Cpblentz ; that a num- 
ber of conſpirators were conſtantly 
aſſembled at the Tuilleries ; that 
Bouille had the audacity to repair 
there fince the invalion 2 
in 1791 ; and that, from the day 
that the ci devant comte d' Artois 
had been decreed to be in a ſtate of 
accuſation, Louis XVI. had aſſigu- 
ed a penſion of 200,000 livres 5 
ales... ; 
The diſcuſſion on the report was 
immediately followed by the intro- 
duction of a queſtion, the moſt em- 
barraſſing to his accuſers and the 
convention, viz. \V hether the king 
was not by the conſtitution invelſled 
with perfect and legal inviolability ; 
and whether, conſiſtently with juſ# 
tice, he whom the law had ſolemul 
ronounced to be above the — 
of any legal! roceſs could be brought 
o trial. This objection was ſtrange- 
2 molt iniquitouſly over- ruled 
by the convention, who in this in- 
tance eſtabliſhed the precedent, al- 
ways ſo fatal to liberty, of au «x 
poft fadio law, and evinced to the 
eyes of Europe their inattention to 
thoſe “ rights of man” which the 
nation had ſolemnly proclaimed. 
The proceedings againſt the kin 
were in this view not only ras 
but they were accompanied by ſome. 
acts of ſeverity, for which it is not 
eaſy to find a motive, except in that 
petty triumph in which men are too 
apt to indulge over tallen greatnefs. 
The king was, immediately on the 
paſſing of the act of accuſation, for- 
cibly ſeparated from his family, and 
the whole of the unhappy pritoners 
in the Temple were guarded w:th 
redoubled vigilance. Contrary to 
the practice in all criminal caſes in 
almoſt every civilized country, it 
was alſo decreed that Louis thould 
be brought before the convention, 
without previous notice or prepara- 
tion; ang that he ſhould be * 
| 4 
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ed by the preſident, without a previ- 


ous intimation of the nature of his 
examination, For this determina- 
tion it was urged, that as the proofs 
of criminality were, from. a vanety 
of circum(tances, leſs notorious than 
they are with reſpect to private de - 
linquents, it was neceſſary that the 
examination ſhould he, on his part, 
unpremeditated and unprepared ; 
9 however cruel or harſh the mea- 
ſure, it ſerved at once to raiſe the 
character of Louis in the eſtima- 
tion of mankind with reſpect to his 
abilities, and to afford ar leaſt a 
niomeutary preſumption of his in- 
nocence. 

Adverſity is to a proverb the teſt 
of diſintereſted friendſhip. M hile 
the trial of the king was pending, 
various efforts were made by lus 
former adherents to eltabliſh his in- 
nocence. M. Cazalés, ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed in the firſt 3 by his 
zeal for monarchy and ariſtocracy, 
and who was then in England, ſoli 
cited, though he knew it mult be 
at the riſk of his life, a paſſport, to 
enable him to appear as counſel for 
Louis; the ſame offer was made by 
M. Narbonnegex-miniſter of war, and 
M. Lally Toliendal :. a more feeble 
effort was made by the marquis of 
Bouille, who tranſmitted an atteſta- 
tion in his favour, reſpecting the 
flight to Montmedy, and a letter of 
M. Choiſeul, — the king's 
diſpleaſure at the money, which re- 
mained in the hands of the marquis 
on that account, having beeu paid 
to his brothers. 

M. Bertrand alſo, ex-miniſter of 
marine, then an emigrant in Eng- 
land, offered to appear as an evi- 
dence. He tranſmitted papers to 
prove that both' parties had nego- 
tiated with the king in ſecret ; but 
theſe papers were not produced, be- 
_ cauſe they would have proved fatal 
to the character of Danton, and La 
Croix and others of the leaders 
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both of the Jacohin and Gironde 
parties. ; 

It was the 11th of December 
when the ill-fated monarch was or- 
dered to the bar of the convention; 
the act of accuſation was read, and 
the king was ſummoned by the pre- 
iident, Barrere, to anſwer to each 
ſeparate charge. So important a 
record it would be inconſiſtent with 
the fidelity of hiſtory to abtidge, 
and we have therefore determined 
to preſent to our readers the exas 
mination at large. After a ſhort 
addreſs from the preſident, the pri- 
ſoner was permitted to ſeat himſelf 
at the bar, and the examination pro- 
ceeded ; 

Pref, * Louis, the French nation 
accuſes you of having committed a 
multitude of crimes to eltabliſh your 
tyranny, in deftraying her freedom. 

ou, on the 20th of June, 1789, 
attempted the ſovereignty of the 
people, by ſuſpending the aſſemblies 
of their repreſentatives, and expel- 
ling chem with violence from the 
places of their fittings. This is 
proved in the proces verbal entered 
at the tennis-court of Verſailles b 
the members of the couſtituent af. 
ſembly. On the 23d of June you 
wanted to dictate Jaws to the nation 
—you ſurrounded their repreſenta» 
d ves with troops—you preſent ed to 
them two royal declarat ions, fubvere 


ſive of all liberty, and oidercd them 


to ſeparate, Your own declarations, 
and the minutes of the aſſembly, 
prove theſe attempts— What have 
you to anſwer?” 

Louis, “ No laws were then ex- 
iſting to prevent me from it.“ 

Pref. ** You ordered an army to 
march agaiuſt the citizens of Pa- 
ris. Your ſatellites have ſhed the 
blood of ſeveral of them, and you 
would not remove this army till the 
taking of the Baſtille and a general 
infurretion announced to you that 
the people were victorious. The 
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ſpeeches you made on the 9th, 12th, 
and 14th of July, 'to the deputa- 
tions of the conſtituent aſſembly, 
ſhew what were your intentions; 
and the maſſacres of the Tuilleries 
riſe in evidence againſt you—What 
have you to anſwer ?*" | 

Louis. I was maſter at that 
time'to order the troops to march ; 
but I never had an intention of 
fhedding blood.” 

Pref. © After theſe events, and 
in ſpite of the promiſes which you 
made on the 1 gth, in the conſtituent 
aſſembly, and on the 17th in the 
town-houſe of Paris, you have per- 
ſiſted in your projects againſt na- 
tional liberty; you long cluded the 
execution of the decrees of the 17th 
of Auguſt, reſpecting the abolition 
of 5 ſervitude, the feudal go- 
vernment, and tythes. Vou long re- 
fuſed acknowledging the rights of 
man : you doubled the number of 
the life-guards, and called the regi- 
ment of Flanders to Verſailles : you 
permitted, in orgies held before 

our eyes, the national cockade to 
' trampled under foot, the white 
cockade to be hoiſted, and the na- 
tion to be flandered. At laſt, you 
rendered neceſſary a freſn inſurrec- 
tion, occaſioned the death of ſeve- 
ral citizens, and did not change 

our language till after your guards 
Lad been defeated, when you re- 
newed your perfidious promiſes. 
The proofs of theſe facts are in 

our obſervations of the 15th of 
r in the decrees of the 
11th of Auguſt, in the minutes of 
the conſtituent aſſembly,” in the 
events of Verſailles of the gth and 
6th of October, and in the conver- 
fation you had on the ſame day 
with a deputation of the conſtituent 
aſſembly, when you told them, you 
would enlighten yourſelt with their 
councils, and never recede from 
them. —What have you to an- 
ſwer?”? 


Louis. „J have made the obſer- 
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vations which I thought juſt enthe 
two firit heads.” As to the cockade, 
1s falſe : it did not happen in my 
preſence.” | 
Pref. “ You took an oath at the 
federation of the 14th of July, 
which you did not keep. You ſobn 
tried to corrupt the public opinion, 
with the aſſiſtance of Talon, who 
acted in Paris, and Mirabeau, who 
was to have excited counter-revolus 
tionary movements in the provinces, 
— What have you to anſwer ?? 
Louis. I do not know what 
8 at that time, but the 
whole is anterior to my acceptanee 
of the conſtitution.“ * 
Pref. 4 You laviſhed millions of 
money to effect this corruption, and 
you would even uſe od Turns as a 
means of enflaving the people, 
Theſe facts are the refult of n me- 
morial of Talon, on which you have 
made your marginal comments in 
our own hand-writing, and of a 
etter which Laporte wrote to you 
on the 19th of April, in which, re- 
capitulating a converſation he had 
with Rivarol, he told you, that the 
millions, which you had been pre- 
vailed upon to throw away, had 
been produQtive of nothing. For 
a long time you had meditated on 
a plan of eſcape. A memorial was 
delivered to you on the 2$th of 
February, which pointed out the 
means for you to effect it; you ap- 
prove of it by marginal notes. 
What have you to anſwer ?” 
Louis. I felt no greater plea- 
ſure than that of relieving the 
needy—this proves no deſign.” 
Pref, + On the 28th a great 
number of the nobles and milita 
came into your apartments in the 
caſtle of the Tuilleries, to favour 
that eſcape: you wanted to quit 
Paris on the 10th of April to go to 
St. Cloud. — What have you to 


anſwer 2” 


Louis. & This accuſation is ab- 
172 
Preſ. 


furs. 
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+ Pref? © But the reſiſtance of the 
ovary made you ſenſible that their 
diſtruſt was great; you endeavour- 
ed to diſcard it by communicating 
to the conſtituent aſſembly a letter, 
which you addrefled to the agents 
of the nation near foreign powers, 
announce to them, that you had 
cely accepted the - conſtitutional 
articles, which had been preſented 
to you; and, notwithſtanding, on 
the 2 1ſt you took flight with a falſe 
paſſport. + You left behind a proteſt 
againſt theſe ſelf· ſame conſtitutional 
articles; you ordered the miniſters 
to gn none of the acts iſſued by the 
national aſſembly; and you forbade 
the miniſter of jultice to deliver up 
the ſeals of ſtate. The public money 
was laviſhed to inſure the ſucceſs of 
this treachery, and the public force 
was to protect it, under the orders 
of Bouille, who ſhortly before had 
been charged with the maſſacre of 
Nancy, and to whom you wrote on 
this head, To take care of his 
popularity, becauſe it would be of 
ſervice to you.” Theſe facts are 
proved: by the memorial of the 23d 
of February, with marginal com- 
ments in your own hand- writing; 
by your declaration of the 2oth of 
June, wholly in your own hand- 
writing; by your letter of the 
Ath of September, 1790, to Bou- 
ile; and by a note of the latter, 
in which he gives you an ae- 
count. of the uſe he made of nine 
hundred and nidety-three thouſand 
hvres, given by- you, and employed 
partly in trepanving the troops who 
were to eſcort you, — What have 
you to anſwer 2? 
Louis. I have no knowledge 
whatever of the memorial of the 23d 
of February. As to what relates to 
my — to Varenues, I appeal 
to my declaration to the commiſſa- 
ries of the conftituent aſſembly at 
that period.“ 135 
Preſ. Aſter your detention at 
Vareuues, the exerciſe of the execu- 
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tive power was, for a moment, ſuſ- 
pended in your haads, and you 
again formed a conſpiracy, On the 
17th of July the blood of citizen: 
was ſhed in the Champ-de Mars. 
A letter, in your own hand- writing, 
written in 1790 to La Fayette, 
proves that a criminal coalition ſub- 
fiſted between you and La Fayette, 
to which Mirabeau acceded. The 
reviſion began under theſe cruel au- 
ſpices ; all kinds of corruptions were 
made uſe of. Vou have paid for 
libels, pamphlets, and newſpapers, 
deſigned to corrupt the public opi- 
nion, to diſcredit the aſſignats, and 
to ſupport the. cauſe. of the emi- 
fits. The regiſters of Septeuil 
w what immenſe ſums have been 
made uſe of in theſe liberticide ma- 
nœuvres.— What have you to an- 
ay What happened on the 
uis. t on 
17th of July has has 2 at all to 
do with me. I know nothing of it.“ 
Pref. Nou ſeemed to accept 
the conſtitution on the 14th of Sep- 
tember; your ſpeeches announced 
an intention of ſupporting-it, and 
you were buſy in overturning it, 
even before it was completed. A 
convention was entered into at 
Pilnitz, on the 24th of July, be- 
tween. Leopold of Auſtria aud 
Frederic-William of Brandenburgh, 
who pledged themſelves to re· erect 
in France the throne of abſolute 
monarchy, and you were ſileut upon 
this convention till the moment 
when it was known by all Europe. 
— What have you to anſwer??? _ 
Louis.“ I made it known. as 
ſoon as it came to my knowledge; 
beſides, every thing that refers to 
this ſubje& concerns the miniſter.“ 
Preſ. Arles had hoiſted the 
ſtandard of rebellion ; you favoured 
it by ſending three civil commiſſa- 
ries, who made it their buſineſs, not 
to repreſs the counter · revolutioniſts, 
but to juſtify their proceedings. 
What have you to anſwer!“ 
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Louis. # The inſtructions which 


were given to the commiſſaries mult 
ove what was. their miſſion ; and 
knew none of them when the mi- 
niſters propoſed them to me.“ 
Preſ. Avignon, and the coun- 
ty of Venaiſſin, had been united 
with France; you cauſed the de- 
cree to be executed; but a month 
after that time civil war deſolated 
that country, The commiſſaries 
you ſent thither helped to ravage it, 
— What have you to anſwer?” 
Louis. 1 do not remember 
what delay has been cauſed in the 
execution of the decree; beſides, 
this occurrence has no perſonal re- 
ference to me—it only concerns 
thoſe that have heen ſent, not thoſe 
who ſent them.” | 
Preſ. Nimes, Montauban, Men- 
de, Jales, felt great ſhocks during 
the brit days of freedom. You did 
nothing to ſtifle thoſe germens of 
counter-revolution, till the moment 
when Saillant's conſpiracy became 
manifeſtly. notorious.—W hat have 
you to anſwer ?” | 
Louis. ] gave, in this reſpect, 


all the orders which were propoſed 


to me by the miniſters”? | 

Pref. © You ſent twenty-two 
battalions againſt the Marſeillois, 
who marched to reduce the counter- 
revolutioniſts of Arles. What have 
you to anſwer??? 4 

Louis. I onght to have the 
pieces referring to this matter, to 
give a jult anſwer.““ 

Pref. ** You gave the ſouthern 
command to Witgenſtein, who 
wrote to you on the 21ſt of April, 
1792, after he had been recalled : 
© A few inſtants more, and 1 ſhall 
call around the throne of your ma- 
jef7, thouſands of French, who are 
2 gn become worthy of the wiſhes 
ye form for their happineſs. 
Vet have you ro anſwer 2? - 

-* T.ouis. © This letter is dated 
face his recall; he has not been em - 
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loyed ſince. I da net recolloct this 
tter. "poi * 

Pref, „ You paid your late life, 
guards at Coblentz ; the regiiters 
of Bepteuil atteſt this; and general 
orders ſigned by you prove, that 

ou ſent conſiderable remittauces to 
Bouills, Rochefort, Vauguyon, 
Choiſeul—-Beaupre, Hamilton, and 
the wife of Polignac.— What have 
you to anſwer ?' 11 71 

Louis. When I firſt learnt that 
my life- guards aſſembled beyond 
the Rhine, I Ropped their pay; a8 
to the reſt, I do not remember... 

Pref. © Your brothers, enemies 
to the ſtate, cauſed the emigrants to 
rally under their banners: they 
raiſed regiments, took up loans, and 
coneluded alliances in your name: 
you did not diſclaim them, but at 
the moment when you were fully 
certain that you could no longer 
croſs their projects, your intelli- 
gence with them by a note, written 
by Louis Staniſtaus Xavier, ſigned 
by your two brothers, was concciv- 
ed in theſe words: 

IJ wrote to you, but it was by 
poſt, and I could fay nothing. We 
are two here, who make but one; 
one in ſentiments, one in priuciples, 
one in zeal of ſerving you. We 
keep filence ; becauſe, were we to 
break it too ſoon, it would injure 
you: but we ſhall fpcak as ſoon as 
we ſhall be certain of general ſup- 
port, and that moment is near, I 
we are ſpoken to on the part of 
thoſe people, we ſhall hear nothing; 
but if on your part, we will liſten ; 
we ſhall purſue our road ſtraight; 
it is therefore defired that you wall 
enable us to ſay ſomething ; do not 
ſtand on ceremonies, Be eaſy about 
your ſafety; we only exiſt to ſerve 
you; we are eagerly occupied with 
this point, and all goes on well; 
even our enemies feel themlelves 
too much intereſted in your preſer- 


vation to commit an uſcleſs crime 
which 
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Which would terminate in their own 
geftruftion. Adieu. 
. L. S. Xavier and 
* CharLes PhiLIPpE,” 
« What have you to anſwer ?”? 
Louis. © I difowned all the pro- 
ceedings of my brothers, according 
as tlie conftitution preſcribed me to 
do, and from the moment they 
came to my knowledge. Of this 
note I know nothing.” 

* Pref. * The foldiers of the line, 
who were to be put on the war eſ- 
tabliſhment, conſiſted but of one 
hundred thouſand men at the end of 
December, you therefore neglected 
to provide for the ſafety of the ſtate 
from abroad. Narbonne required a 
levy of fifty thouſand men, but he 
ſtopped the recruiting at twenty. ſix 
thouſand, in giving ailſurances that 
all was ready; there was no 
truth in theſe aſſurances. Servan 
propoſed after him to form a camp 
of twenty thouſand mew near Paris; 
it was decreed by the legiſlative aſ - 
ſembly ; you re ſed your ſanction. 
— What have you to anſwer?” 

Louis.“ I had given to the mi- 
tiifters all the orders for expediting 
the augmentation of the army: in 
the month of December laſt, the 
returns were” laid before the aſſem- 
bly. If they deceived themſelves, 
it is not my fault.” | 

Preſ. A flight of patriotiſm 
made the citizens repair'to Paris 
from all quarters. You iſſued a 
proclamation, tending to ſtop their 
march; at the ſame time our camps 
were without ſoldiers. Dumou- 
rier, the ſucceſſor of Servan, de- 
clared that the nation had neither 
arms, ammunition, nor proviſions, 


and that the poſts were left de- 


fenceleſs. You waited to he urged 
by a requeſt made to the miniſter 
Lajard, when the legiſlative aſſem · 

bly wiſhed to point out the means 
* of providing fer the external ſafety 
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of the ſtate, by propoſing the levy 
of forty-two battalions. You gave 
commiſſion to the commanders of 
the troops to diſband the army, to 
force whole regiments to deſert, 
and to make them paſs the Rhine 
to put them at the difpoſal of your, 
brothers, and of Leopold of Auſ- 
tria, with whom you had intelli- 
ce, This fact is proved by the 
tter of Toulougeon, governor of 

Franche Comte.— What have you 
to anſwer ?” 

Louis.“ I know nothing of this 
circumſtance ; there is not a word 
of truth in this charge.“ 

Preſ. * You charged your diplo- 
matical agents to favour this coalis 
tion of foreign powers and your 
brothers, againſt France, and eſ- 
peciallx to cement the peace be- 
tween Turkey and Aultria, and to 
procure thereby a larger number of 
troops againſt France from the 
latter. letter of Choiſeul-Gouf- 
her, ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, 
verifies the fact What have you to 
anſwer? 

Louis. M. Choiſeul did not 
ſpeak the truth: no ſuch thing has 
ever been.“ a 

Pref. 4% The Pruſſians advanced 
againſt our frontiers: your mini- 
ſter was ſummoned on the Sth of 
July to give an account of the ſtate 
of our political relations with Pruſ- 
fia; you anſwered, on the both, 
that fifty thouſand Pruſſians were 
marching againſt us, and that you 
gave notice to the legiſlative body 
of the formal acts of the pending 
hoſtilities, in confor:nity to the 
conſtitution.— What have you to 
anſwer 2?” 

Louis. “ Tt was only at that pe- 
riod I had knowledge of it: all the 
correſpondence paſſed with the mi- 
niſters. 

Pref. „ You entruſted Daban- 
court, the nephew of Calonne, with 

the 
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the department of war; and ſuch 
has been the ſucceſs of your con- 
ſpiracy, that the poſts of Longwy 
and Verdun were ſurrendered to the 
enemy at the moment of their appear- 
ance What have you to anſwer ?” 
Louis. I did not know that 
Dabancourt was M. Calonne's ne- 
phewz; I have not diveſted the 
polls. I would not have permitted 
myſelf ſuch a thing; I know no- 
thing of it, H it has been ſo.” 

Pref. + You have deflroyed our 
navy—a vaſt number of officers be- 
longing to that corps had emi- 
grated, there ſcarcely remained any 
to do duty in the harbours ; 3 mean- 
while Bertrand was granting paſl- 
ports every day; and when the le- 

iſative body repreſented to you 
2 criminal conduct on the 8th of 
March, you anſwered, that you 
were ſatiafied with his ſfervices— 
What have you to anſwer ?” 

Louis. I have done all I could 
to retain the officers. As to M. 
Bertrand, ſince the legiſlative aſ- 
fembly preſented no complaint a- 

inſt him, that might have put 
Pim in a ſtate of accuſation, I did 
not think proper to turn him out of 
office.“ 

Pref. 4 You have favoured the 
maintenance of abſolute govern- 
ment in the colonies ; your agents 
fomented troubles and counter- revo- 
lutions throughout them, which 
took place at the ſame epoch when 
it was to have been brought about 


in France, which indicates plainly 


that your hand laid this plot 
What have you to gaiwer F”.: 14) 

Louis. If there are any of my 
agents in the colonies, they hare 
not ſpoken the truth; I had no- 
tHing to do with what you have 
juſt mentioned.“ 


Preſ. ® 'The interior of the Rate 
=s —_— — rp 4 fanatics ; you 
protector, in 1 


power. W 
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manifeſting your evident i intention 
of _— by them your ancient 


iat have you to an- 

ſwer? 2,” 

Louis. 4 I cannot anſwer to 
this, 2 know nothing of ſuch 2 

je 92 

reſ. The legiſlative body had 
ka a decree on the 29th of Janu+ 
ary, againſt the faftious prieſts 
you ſuſpended its exccution.— 

What have you to anſwer ?” 

Louis. The conſtitution re- 
ſerved to me the free right to refuſe 
my ſanction of the decrees,” 

Preſ. * The troubles had in- 
creaſed ; the miniſter declared that 
he knew no means, in the laws ex- 
tant, to arraign the guilty. The 
legiſlative body enacted a freſh de- 
cree, which you likewiſe ſuſpend- 
ed.— What have you to ſay to 
5 ER” 

[Louis replied i in the ſame man- 
ner as In the preceding 
charge.] 

Preſ. The nicitiven-like con; 
duct of the guards whom the con- 
ſtitution had granted you, had ren- 
dered it neceſſary to diſband them. 
The day after, you fent them a 
letter expreſſive of your ſatisfaction, 
* continued their pay. This fact 

zroved by the treaſurer of the 
civil lift, -What have you to au- 
ſwer P? - 

Louis, ** I only continued ther 
in pay till freſh ones could be raiſed; 
according to the tenor of the de- 
Peet * You k 

ref. * You kept near your per- 

ſon the Swiſs 227 : n 

tution forbade you this, and the le- 

ative aſſembly had expreſsly or: 
ined their departure.“ Wurchee 


you to anſwer?ꝰ 


Louis. “ have caccuted all the 
decrees that have been Anden! ia 
this reſpect. “ 


Pref. * You had private comps. 
nicy 


— 
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nes at Paris, charged to operate 
movements uſeful to your projects 
of a counter · revolution. Dangre- 
mont and Gilles were two of your 
agents, who had falaries from the 
gvil liſt. The receipts of Gilles, 
who was ordered to raiſe a compa- 
ny of fixty men, ſhall be ꝓreſented 
te you. — What have you to an- 
ſwer 2? * 

Louis. © I have no knowledge 
whatever of the projects laid to 
their charge : the idea of a coun- 
ter-revolution never enteied into 
my mind.” | 

Pref, * You wiſhed to ſuborn, 
with conſiderable ſums, ſeveral 
members of the legiſlative and con- 
fituent aſſemblies. Letters from 
St. Leon and others evince the re · 


ality of theſe deeds.— What have 


you to anſwer ?'? z 
Louis “ Several perſons preſent- 
ed themſelves with fimilar decrees, 
put I have waved them.” 
Preſ. Who are they that pre- 
ſented you with thoſe projects?” 
Louis. The plans were fo 
vague that I do not recollect them 
now. 


Pref, © Who are thoſe to whom 
you gave money, 2”! 


Louis. I gave money to no- 


” x 

Piet. « You ſuffered the French 
name to be reviled in Germany, 
Italy, and Spain; fince you omitted 
to demand fatiszfattion for the bad 
treatment which the French ſuffer- 
ed in thoſe countries. — What have 
you to anſwer ? > 0 
Louis. The diplomatical cor 
reſpondence will prove the contra - 
; befides, this was a concern of 

miniſters.” 


Prel. © You reviewed the Swiſs 


en the 10th of Auguſt, at five 

o'clock in the morning; and the 

Swiſs were the firſt who fred upon 
1 


MW 90911 i 
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Louis. I went on that day to 
review all the troops that were af- 
ſembled about me; the conſtituted 
authorities were with me, the de- 
partment, the, mayor and munici- 
pality ; 1 had even invited thither 
a deputation of the national aſſem- 
bly, and I afterwards repaired into 
the midit of them with my family.“ 

- Pref. “ Why did you draw 
tu oops to the caltle 2” 

Louis. © All the conſtituted au- 
thorities ſaw that the caltle was 
threatened; and as I was a con- 
ſituted authority, I had a right to 
defend myſelt.“ 

Pref. 4 Why did you ſummon 
the mayor of Paris, in the night 
between the gth and 10th of Au- 
guſt, to the caſtle ??. - 

Louis. On account of the re- 
ports that were circulated,” | 

Pref. “ You have cauſed the 
blood of the French to be ſhed.” 

Louis. No, fir, not 1.” 

Pref, + You authorized Septeuil 
to carry on a conſiderable trade in 
cori, ſugar and coffee at Hamburg, 
This fact is proved by a letter of _ 
Septeul,” | 

Louis.“ I know nothing of 
what you ſay.” 

Pref, + Why did youafkx a veto 
on the decree which ordained the 
formation of a camp of twenty 
thouſand men?“ 

Louis. Ihe conſtitution left to 
me the free right of refuſing my 
ſanction of the decrees; and even 
from that period I had demanded 
the aſſemblage of a camp at Soiſ- 
ſons.” 

Preſident, addreſfing the conven» 
tion. * The queſtions are done 
with”—(To Louis})—* Louis, is 
there any thing that you wiſh wo 
add? 

Louis. I requeſt a communica - 
tion of the charges which I have 
heard, and of the pieces relating 

| thereto, 
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thereto, and the liberty of chooſ- 
ing counſel for my defence.” 

alazü, who ſat near the bar, 
preſented-/and read to Louis Capet 
the pieces, viz. The memoir of 
Laporte and Mirabeau, and ſome 
others, containing plans of a coun- 
ter- revolution. 

Louis. I difown them.“ 
Valazé next preſented ſeveral 
other papers, on which the act of 
accuſation was founded, and aſked 
the king if he recognized them. 
"Theſe papers were the following. 

Valaze. Letter of Louis Ca- 
pets dated June 29, 1790, ſettling 

is connexions with Mirabeau and 
La Fayette, to effect a revolution 
in the conſtitution,” | 

Louis. I reſerve to myſelf to 
anſwer the contents''—{( Valaze 
read the letter) —* It is only a 
plan, in which there is no queſtion 
about a counter- revolution; the 
letter was not to have been ſent.“ 

Valaze. ** Letter of Leuis Capet, 
of the 22d of April, relative to 
converſations about the Jacobins, 
about the preſident of the commit - 
tee of finances, and the committee 
of domains; it is dated by the hand 
of Louis Capet.” 

Louis. I diſfown it.“ 

Valaze, © Letter of Laporte, 
of Thurſday morning, March 3, 


marked in the margin, in the hand- 


writing of Lonis Capet, with 
March 3, 1791, implying a pre- 
tended rupture between Mirabeau 
and the Jacobins,” 

Louis. “I diſown it.“ 


Valaz e. Letter of Laporte 


without date, in his hand-writting, 
but marked in the margin by the 
hand of Louis Capet, containing 
particulars reſpecting the laſt mo- 
ments of Mirabeau, and expreſſing 
the care that had been taken to 
conceal from the knowledge of 
men, ſome papers of great concern 
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which had been depoſited with Mis 

rabeau.” | | . 
Louis. “ T difown it as well as 

the reſt.” | 
Valaze. .'** Plan of a conſtitu- 


tion, or reviſion of the eonſtitution, 


figned La Fayette, addreſſed to 


Louis Capet, April 6, 1790, mark- 
ed in the margin with a line in his 
own hand-writing.“ 

Louis. * Theſe things have been 
blotted out by the — | 

Valaze. Do you know this 
writing?“ b | N 

Louis. I do not.“ 

Vualazé. * Your marginal com- 
ments ?”? 

Louis. I do not.” 

Valaze. Letter of Laporte of 
the 19th of April, marked in the 
margin by Louis Capet, Avril 19, 
1791, mentioning a converſation 
with Rivarol.“ 

Louis. I difown it.“ 

Valaze, © Letter of Laporte, 
marked April 16, 1791, in which 
it ſeems complaints are made of Mi- 
rabeau, the abbe Perigord, Andre, 
and Beaumetz, who do not ſeem to 
acknowledge ſacrifices made for 
their ſake,” 

Louis, © I difown it Iikewiſe.“ 

Valaze. “ Letter of Laporte of 
the 23d of February, 1791, mark- 
ed and dated in the hand-writing of 
Louis Capet ; a memorial annexed 
to it, reſpecting the means of his 
gaining populatity.“ 

Louis. I know neither of theſe 

ieces,” R 

Valaze, © Several pieces with- 
out ſignature, found in the caſtle 
of the Tuilleries, in the gap which 
was ſhut in the walls of 2 palace, 
relating to the expences to gain 
that popularity. _ | 

Pref, Previous to an examina- 
tion on this ſubje&, I wiſh to aſk 
a preliminary queſtion: Have you 
cauſed a preſs with an iron door ” 
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* conſtruced in the caſtle of the 
u 


illeries, and had you your papers 
locked up in that preſs N. 

Louis. I have no knowledge 
vf it whatever.” 

Valaze. Here is. a day-book 
written by Louis Capet himſelf, 
containing. the penſions he has 
granted out of his coffer from 1376 
till 1792, in which are obſerved 
foe, — granted * Aclo- 


3 &« This I own, but it con- 


ſiſts of charitable donations which 1 


: depoſit 


have made.“ 
 Valaze. © Different liſts of ſums 


paid to the Scotch companies of 


Noailles, Gramont, ang gy 
and Luxemburgh, on the gth of 


July, 1791. 
E 60 This i is prior to the 
epoch when 1 forbade them to be 
id,” 


Preſ. Saba where had you 
ted thoſe pieces which yon 
own 2? 
Louis. With. my treaſurer.” 
Valaze. Do you know theſe 
penſion liſts of the life guards, the 
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do not. 7 
A= 40 Several pieces relative 
"to the conſpiracy of the camp of 
ales, the originals , of which are 
epolited among the records of the 
epartihent of L'Ardeche,” 


ouis. “ {have not the ſmalleſt n 


»kpowled of them.“ 

Value, © Letter of Bouillé, 
dated Mentz, bearing an account 
£ 92822 Þvres received of Louis 


wit. 45 LAdiſpwn it.” _ 
Valazé. An order for payment 


of 168,900, livres, ſigned Lou, 


endorſed Le 


neirs, with a 


ter and billet of the ſame.” 


Louis, I diſown it.“ 
Valazée. Tuo pieces relative 
8 
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to a pteſent made fo the wife of 
Polignac, and to Lavauguyon and 
Choiſeul. T 

Louis. I diſown them as well 
as the others,” 

Valaze. © Here is a note Goned 
by the two brothers of the late kin 1 
mentioned in the declaratory act.“ 

Louis. Lkuow nothing of it,” 

Valazé. Here are pieces rela 
ing to the affair of Chile Gul 
hier, at Conſtantinople.“ 

Louis., I have no knonlcdge 
of them.” 

Valaze. (Here is a letter of the 
late king to the biſbop of Clermont, 
with the anſwer of the latter, of the 
16th of April 1791.“ 4d 

Louis. I difownits” « 

Preſ. „ Do you not acknow- 
ledge your wiking and your lig- 


net.“ 


Louis. I do not: 
Preſ. The (ral beats the . 


f France.“ 


Louis. Bexeral perſons — 
uſe of that £ 
Valaze. © Do you acknow 


this liſt of ſums paid to Gilles T“. 
one hundred Swiſs, ang the Kings 


Louis. I do not.“ 
Valaze. Here is a memoran- 


; dum for — civil liſt 


for the military pen z a letter 


of Dufreſne St. Leon, which re- 


lates to it.“ 
Louis. « I know none of theſe 
ieces.” 
When the whole had been _ 
tigated in this manner, the 
dent, addreſſing the king, fajd, * I 


have no other queſtions to propoſe 
have you any thing more to add 


in your defence ? I defire to 


| have a copy of the accuſation,” re- 
plied the 


ring, © and of the 
on which it is founded. I alſo de- 
{ire to have a counſel of my own no- 


- mination,” Barrere informed him, 


that his two firſt requeſts were al- 


— - 


mination 
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mination reſpecting the other would 
be made known to him in due 
times fifty | 
It would have been an exceſs of 
cruelty to refuſe a requeſt ſo reaſon- 
able in itſelf; it was therefore de- 
creed that counſel ſhould be allowed 
to the king, aud his choice fell 
upon M. M. Tronchet, Lamoi- 

non-Maleſherbes, and Deſeze; he 

ad previouſly applied to M. Tar- 
get, who excuſed himſelf on àc- 
tout of his age and inſirmity. On 
the 26th of December the king ap- 
peared for the laſt time at the bar 
of the convention, and M. Deſeze 
cad a defence which the counſel 
had prepared, and which was equal- 
ly admired for the ſolidity of the 
argument and the beauty of the 
compaſition. 

When the defence was finiſhed, 
he aroſe, and, holding 'a paper in 
his hand, pronounced in a calm 
manner, and with a firm voice, 
what follows:“ Citizens, you 
have heard my defence; I now 
ſpeak to you perhaps for the Jaſt 
time, and' declare that my counſel 
have aſſerted nothing to you but 
the truth; conſcience re- 
proaches me with nothing: I ne- 
ver was afraid of having my conduct 
- inveſtigated 5 but I obſerved with 
great uneaſineſs, that I was accuſed 
of giving orders for ſhedding the 
blood of the people on the 10th of 
- Auguſt. The proofs I have given 
through my whole life of a con- 
trary diſpoſition, I hoped, would 
have ſaved me from ſuch an imputa- 
tion, which I now ſolemnly declare 
is entirely groundleſs. 
Ihe diſcuſſion was fatally cloſed 
on the 16th of January, After a 
Atting of near. thirty- four hours, the 
puniſhment of death was awarded 
. by a ſmall majority of the conven- 
tion, and ſeveral of theſe differing 
in opinion from the. reit, reſpecting 
288 n 5 -* 
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the time wheo-it ſhould be inflick« 
ed; ſome contending that it ſhould 
not be put in execution till after the 
end of the war, while others pro- 
poſed to take the ſenſe of the peo- 
ple by referring the ſentence to the 
primary alfemblies. | 
Aſter all the members had voted; 
the prefident roſe to pronounce the 
reſult of their deliberations ; a pro- 
found and awful filence enſued; 
while he declared, That out of 
ſeven hundred and twenty-one votes, 
three hundred 'and fixty-fix were 
for death, three hundred and nine- 
teen for impriſonment during the 
war, two for perpetual impriſon- 
ment, eight for a ſuſpenſion of the 
execution of death till after the ex- 
pulſion of the Bourbons ; twenty- 
three were for not putting him to 
death, unleſs the French territory 
ſhould be invaded by ſome foreign 
power and one was for death, but 


with commutation of puniſhment. 


The preſident concluded in a lower 
and more ſolemn tone, and, taking 
off his hat, pronounced, © In con- 
ſequence of this I declare, that the 
puniſhment decreed by the national 
convention againſt Louis! Capet is 
death. The Spaniſh court through 
the medium of its miniſter made a 
becoming application to the aſſem- 
bly, previous to the paſſing of the 
ſentence, in behalf of the depoſed 
ſovereign , but the reading of the 
letter was rejected with equal inſo- 
lence and 1mprudence. | At this 
period of the ſitting, the king's 
three counſellors were admitted -te 
the bar, and one of them, M. 
Deſeze, addreſſed the convention: 
Citizens, repreſentativas, the 


law of the nation and your decrees 


have entruſted to us the ſacred 
function of the defente of Louis. 
We come, with regret, to preſent 
to you the laſt act of our function. 
Levis has given to us bis expreſs 

charge 


1 _ 
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eharge to read to you a letter ſi 
ed with his own hand, of wh 


the following is a copy: 
| Lrertter FROM Lovun. | 


* Iawe it to my hqnour,, LON 
it to my family, not to ſubſcribe to 
a ſentence, which declares, me, guil- 
ty of a crime of which I cannot AC- 
cuſe myſelf. In canſequence I ap- 
peal to the nation from the 4 
of its repreſentatives; aud I com- 
mit by theſe preſents to the fidelity 
of my defenders, to make known 
to the national conveution this ap; 
peal, by all the means in their 
power, and to demand, that mention 
of it be made in the minutes of their 


ſitting, | 
(Signed) Lovis.“ 


M. Deſeze then folemnly invoked 
the aſſembly in the name of his col- 
leagues, to ' conlider by what a 
ſmall majority the puniſhment” of 
death was pronounced againſt the 
det hroned monarch. Do not af- 
fli& France,“ added this eloquent 
advocate, by a judgment that 
will appear terrible to her, when 
ive woices only were preſumed fut- 
ficient to carry it,” He 4 
to eternal juſtice, and facred huma- 
nity, to induce the convention to 
refer their ſentence to the tribunal 
of the people. ** You have either 
forgotten or deſtroyed,” ſaid the 
celebrated M. Tronchet, the le- 
nity which the law allows to cri- 
minals, of requiring at leaſt #2v0- 
third of the voices to copttitute a 
. definitive judgment.” 1 5 

One effort more remained to be 
made in favour of the unfortunate 
king, and this was to preſs for a 
reſpite of the ſentence of death. 
The appel-nominal on this import - 
ant que ſtion was terminated at mid 


night on Saturday the 19th of Ja- 


nuary. The deputies in giving 
their votes werd reſtricted to a ſim- 
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ple yes or no, without being per- 
mitted to argue the point: on the 
ſcrutiny 310 votes appeared in fa- 
your of the reſpite, and 
it, | | F ; 
By the. criminal code, which, 
when it favoured their detigns, the 
convention were diſpoſed to adop 
as the rule of their conduct, 401 
execution of every criminal was to 
{ucceed the. ſentence in the courſe 
of twenty-four hours; and the; e 
ecutive council were, according 
inſtructed to prepare the devoted 
Louis for his fate. In the mean 
time he was allowed a free commu- 
nication ' with: his family, and the 
choice of an ecclefiaſtic to attend 
him in his laſt moments. The king 


requeſted only a reſpite for three 


days, in order to prepare himſelf 
for eternity j and at the ſame time 
entreated that he might be freely 
viſited by a perſon whom he ſhould 


name to the commiſſioners on du 


at the. Temple, and that his family 


might be permitted .to withdraw 


from France to any country they 
choſe. It will be difficult tor the 
advocates of the convention to juſ 


tify their refuſal of the ſhort delay 


that was ſolicited. / It might be 
that tumults were to be apprehend- 
ed among the populace z but the 
whole tranſaction is too corre» 
ſpondent with that ſanguinary dife 
pofition which the French on fo 
many occaſions have lately evinced. 

After paſſing Sunday in prepara» 


tions for his approaching change, 
and taking an eternal and agoniz- 


ing farewell of his wife and tamily, 
the unfortunate Louis, as the clocks 
of Paris ſountled eight on Mouday 
morning the 21ſt of January, was 
ſummoned to his fate. The moe 
narch aſcended the ſcaffold with he- 
roic'\ fortitude, with a firm ſtep, 
and a countenance void of diſmay: 
He was attended to the place: of 
execution hy an cecleſiaſtie of the 

© te name 


4 
1 


IN 


name of Edgewortfi, of an Triſh fa- 
mily, "who had been confeſſor to 
— —.— Elirabeth“ It has 

n laid that the frinneſi diſplayed 
by the king in his laſt moments, 
Was Arie chief from a hope 
Which he entertained of being able 


to intereſt the people in His favour. 
We have reaſun to believe 
Me in finuntion undlefs,' and that 


his courage” and refignatioh were 
Zutirel derived from What can 
We ſupport a human being in the 
ktreme, of adverſity, the 
2⁰⁷ Iittibns r aer enn 
It is true, that on aſcending the 
*xffold he attempted to addrefs the 
opnkace; but there was nothin 
In the exordium of his cpeech chick 
| Indicated a Hope of life. Aſter ſur- 
veying the multitude a few mo- 
ments, he waved Rfs hand for fi- 
ence, which immedrately took 
face; and” raiſing his voice, he 
exclaimed, * Frenchmen; 1 die in- 
nocent, I pardon alt my enemies, 
And 1 Wiß that Ffünee At this 
moment the inhumat Semterre, who 
preſided at the execution, ordered 
Ie Jug de r bel tHe kreen⸗ 
tioners to perform their office; The 
Ziag's voice” was drowned in the 
"nolfe of the Aram! ud the ela- 
*morirs of the Toldiery,” As the fa- 
"tal inſtrument df death "deſcended 
on his head, the confeſſor exelaim- 
* Yon of St. Louis, aſcend 
into heaven!“ Phe bleeding head 
was exhibited to the populace, ſome 
of whom ſhonted Vive la Republique ! 
but the majority appeared to be 
"ſtruck dumb with horror, while 
the affection of many led them to 
"bathe their handkerchiefs in his 
loo; and bis Bair was ſold in 
"tall parcels, probably to thoſe 
"*whioſe piety and tenderneſs would 
eglleem it as an ineſtimable relic, 
As if every incident of this tra- 
gedy,“ ſays an elegant writer, © had 


* 


Beer intended to difplay the ſtrange 


Pipes and 
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veiſſitudes of human fortune, 25 
if © everyiuſcene Were meant to 
point a moral,“ the body was con- 
veyed in a cart to the parifh church 
of St. Madelaine, and laid among 
the bodies of thoſe who had been 
eruſteed to death on the Place de 
Louis XV. when Louis the fix- 
tee th was, married, and of thoſe 
who; had fallen before the chateau 
of the 'Tuilleries on the 10th of 


uit; | 
— Tue grave was filled with 
uicklime, and a guard placed over 
it till the — * was conſumed. 
'Phe ground was then carefully le- 
velled with the ſurrounding earth, 
and no trace or veſtige remains of 
that fpot to which, ſhrouded by the 
doubt ſul gloom of twilight, ancient 
loyalty might have repaired, and 
-porred a tear, or ſuperſtition breath- 
its ritual for the departed ſpirit.” 
Was fell Louis X VI: to whom 
with ſome” propriety has been ap- 
—— expreſſion of our own 
kefpearte—# A man more fin- 
ned againſt than fihving !? He 
Wu Born in difficult times; and in 
Ris domeſtie connexion he was pe- 
 etliarly unfortunate. We are far 
from wiſhing to charge with op- 
probriĩum th memory of one, who, 
by the ſeverity of her | ſufferings, 
has, we'tiuft, more than expiated 
her offences ; but the duty of hiſ- 
to rians obliges us to remark, that 
from the pride, the licentiouſneſs, 
the vanity, the intriguing ſpirit of 
Marie Antoinette, that odium and 
un popularity which terminated fo 
fatally to her huſband and herſelf, 

undoubtedly originate. 
The fate of Louis will prove a 
 falutaryileffon to all who, in future, 
are placed in ſtations of high autho- 
rity. By 'wantonly engaging in a 


conteſt which he might have avoid- 


ed, he increafſed/the pecuniary em- 
"bartaſſments of the nation to that 
"fatal exe fe. when no drdinary ef 


for 
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fort was ſufficient to reſtore ther. 
May the example operate to the 
prevention of ſtateſmen from the 
proſecution of unneceſſary wars, 
and from the guilty effuſion of hu- 
man blood ! 

That Louis was poſſeſſed of good 

talents, was known to all who en- 
| Joyed his intimacy, and is evident 
from his long and unpremgditated 
examination before the convention, 
which, in juſtice to his memory, we 
thought it right to infert, During 
the firlt years of his reign, however, 
the indolence of his diſpoſition and 
habits of ſelf-indulgence operated 
to caſt his abilities into ſhade, and 
they were only called forth by the 
ſevere trials of adverſity, He was 
certainly of a benevolent temper, 
and always appears to have defired 
the good of his people; but it muit 
be added, tha be defired it in his 
own way, for he always appears to 
have been tenacious of power, 
to have parted with it with reluct- 
ance. It would have been happier 
for him if, from the firſt of the re- 
volution, he had acted a more de- 
cided and manly part on one fide 
or the other; but this may, per- 
haps, be excuſed, from conſidering 
the habits of intrigue in which he 
was educated in the old court, and 
from the perſuaſion of corrupt cour- 
tiers by whom he was ſurrounded. 
But it was unfortunate : for the 
aſſembling of the troops near Paris, 
in 1789, and the flight to Varennes 
appear to have made an indelible im- 
preſſion upon the minds of the peo- 
ple, and to have generated a degree 
of ſuſpicion which was not to be 
cradicated. 

Of his guilt or innocence, with 
reſpe& to the grand charge of cor- 
reſponding with the emigrants, and 
exciting a foreign war againſt his 
country, for the purpoſe of effe&- 
ing a counter revolution, the docu- 


ments are too {light to enable us to 
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form a deciſive opinion. Thus far 
it may, perhaps, be right to con- 
cede, that his intended. flight to 
the frontiers, and the proclamation 
which he left behind him, too cer- 
tainly evinced that he wag, not ſatis- 
fed with the limited ſhare of autho- 
rity which the couſtitution of 1789 
allowed him; and the inſults and 
diſguſts which he afterwards, expe- 
rienced, were not caleulated to re- 
concile him to it. The charge res 
lative to the defence of the File 
ries, on the 1oth of Auguſt 1792, 
appears extremely ill founded. That 
a faction exiſted who were defirous 
of eſtabliſhing, a republic in France 
by any means, e cannot poſſibly 
doubt; what were the intentions 
of the court party, we hare not yet 
been able to fathum; but judgi 

from external appearances only, 2 
defence moſt certaĩuly juſtified, the 
oppoſition to the armed mob, who 


and aſſailed the royal reſideuce on that 


fatal day. * 

If, however, the convention were 
completely convinced of the crimi- 
nality of the king ; if the forcible 
objections drawn * the inyiola- 
bility attached to his perſon by the 
——— and the incompetency 
of the tribunal at which he was ar- 
raigned, were determined, upon the 
beſt priuciples, to be nugatory and 
unfounded, ſtill they ought not to 
have condemned him upon ſuch evi- 
dence as was brought againſt him. 
To take away life is a ſerious act; 
and the cleareſt and moſt deciſive 
evidence of legal criminality is ab- 
ſolutely required. He who has a 
ſingle doubt upon his mind, and yet 
condemns a —— to death. 
is guilty of murDER., The conduct 
of Petion and the Gironde party, 
who declared him guilty upon the 
evidence, and yet wiſhed, by ſubter- 
fuges, to,xeicue him from puniſh- 
ment, was eren more inconſiſtent 


than that of his implacable adver- 
L 3 ſaries 
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faries ; but both evinced their total 
ignorance of the principles of juſ- 
tice, of the nature of evidence, and 
of the very forms that ought to be 
preſerved in all judicial proceedings. 

Some of thoſe members of the 
convention who had been mot ſtre- 
nuous in their endeavours to fave 
the life of the king, immediately 
reſigned their ſeats, particularly 
Kerſaint and Manuel. The mini- 
ſter. Roland, alſo reſigned on this 
occaſion, and for this cauſe; the 
w r miniſter, Pache, was ſoon after 
diſmiſſed, and Bournonville ſueceed- 
ed to that department, The reſig- 


nation of both Roland and Paché 


are, however, repreſented by ge- 

neral Dumouniez * as a compro- 

miſe between the Gironde and Ja- 

cobin parties; and Pachè was ſoon 

after placed in a ſtill more impor- 

tant ſituation, that of mayor of 
Aris. 

Soon after the condemnation of 
the king, M, Pelletier de St. Far- 
geau, a deputy of the convention, 
who had voted for his death, was 
aſſaſſinated by a perſon of the name 
of Paris, who had formerly been 
one of the gardes du corps. The 
convention decreed ublic honours 
to the memory of Pelletier ; but 
> aſſaſſin, who appeared to be in- 
ſane, eſcaped to the country, where 
he ſoon after deſtroyed himſelf. 

It has been believed by fome per- 
ſons of great political ſagacity, that 
had the powers of Europe, or even 
thoſe who were ſtill neutral, inter- 
poſed in favour of the king with 
the ſame magnanimity as the court 
of Spain, and with a proper degree 
of frankneſs and unequivocal marks 
of good faith, and good intentions, 
his life, at leaſt, might have been 
ſpared but fo hoſtile from the be- 
ginning of the revolution had al- 
molt every court appeared, that we 
cannot wonder that the French na- 
es his Memoires, 


tion confidered themſelves as inſu- 
lated and deſerted, and looked with 


a ſuſpicious eye upon the motions 
of every other ſtate. At this un- 
fortunate period too they were 
clated with their temporary ſucceſ» 
ſes; and if it was really the wiſh of 
any other nation to preſerve peace 
and neutrality, no time could be 
more improper to employ; towards 


this impetuous people the language 


of arrogance and inſult. This be- 
ing the true ſtate of the caſe, we 
rather wonder at the moderation 
which characterized the firſt ſteps 
of their negotiation with England, 
than at the unfortunate conſequences 
which afterwards enſued. 

The firſt oftenfible cauſes of com- 
plaint, on the part of Great Britain, 
we have already ſeen, were the in- 
tention of opening the Scheldt, and 
the decree of fraternization of the 
16th of November f: in explana- 
tion of theſe M. Chauvelin, who 
had been appointed ambaſſador to 
London by Louis XVI. had de- 
livered an official note to the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, on the 27th of De- 


cember ; and on the refuſal of the. 


Britiſh miniſters to treat with M. 


Chauvelin, as miniſter from the 


French republic, the executive coun- 


eil confirmed the explanation which 
he had previouſly offered, in an offi- 
cial note dated on the 4th of Ja- 
nuary 1793. | 
In that note the executive coun- 
eil unequivocally difclaim the con- 
ſtruction which the miuiſters of his 
Britannic majeſty had affected to 
ut upon the decree of the 16th of 
ovember, viz. * "That the French 
convention had held out encourage- 
ment to excite to rebellion the ſe- 
ditious of all nations.” They de- 
clare / that the decree in queſtion 
could not be applicable, but to 
the /ingle caſe, when the general will 
of a nation, clearly and unequivocally 
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expreſſed, 
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expreſſed, ſhould call for the aſſiſt - 
ance and fraternity of the French 
nation.“ With reſpect to the open- 


ing of the Scheldt they obſerve, 


„that it is a queſtion abſolutely 
indifferent to England, that it is 
little intereſting to Holland, but 
that it is of the utmoſt importance 
to the Belgians. They aſſert the 
natural right of that people to the 
navigation of the river, and obſerve, 
that though the emperor and houſe 
of Auſtria thought it proper to ſur- 
render this right, the people ought 
not to be bound by an — 
no longer acknowledged. They 
declare, however, * as the French 
nation has renounced all conqueſt, 
and only occupies the Netherlands 
during x © war ; that as ſoon as the 
Belgie nation ſhall find itſelf in full 
eſlion-of its liberty, and when 

its general will may be declared le- 
y and unfettered, then if Eng- 
land and Holland ſhall affix anyimpor-. 
tance to the opening of the Scheldt, 
the executive council will leave that 
affair to 2 direct negotiation with 
the Belgians themſelves. If the 
Belgians, through any motive 
whatever, ſhall conſent to deprive 
themſelves of the navigation of the 
Scheldt, France will not oppoſe it.“ 
Whatever may have been the er- 
rors or the crimes of the French, 
the candid and reflecting mind can- 
not compare the temperate lan- 
ge of this and the other memo- 
rials from the executive council of 
France, with the inſufferable arro- 
gance which appears in the official 
communications of lord Grenville, 
without drawing a eonclufion greatly 
to the diſadvantage of the latter *. 
While theſe queſtions were thus in 
agitation, hoktle preparations were 
engaged in by Great Britain, and, 
at once departing from every idea 
of neutrality, an order was iſſued 


prohibiting the exportation of even 


r 
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foreign corn to France, while it was 
permitted to every other country; 
and two veſſcls which had already 
taken in theig lading for Bayonne 
were compelled to Siſembark it. 
If the language of lord Grenville 
was imperious and hauglity in the 
higheſt degree, that which was em- 
ployed by lord Auckland, his Bri- 
tannic majeſty's ambaſſador at the 
Hague, im a memorial preſented to 
the ſtates general of the United Pro- 


vinces, on the 25th of January, was 
totally without a precedent in hiſs 


tory, as proceeding from one ſtate 


which wiſhed to be at peace with ano 
ther, * Hretches aſſuming the title of 
philoſophers, who had the preſump- 


tion to think themſelves capable of 
eſtabliſhing a new ſyſtem of civil 
ſociety,” and to * realize a dream 
of vanity,” who © deſtroyed all 
received notions of ſubordination, 
manners aud religion,” were the mild 
and gentle terms in which the le- 
giſlature of France was deſcribed in 
a public and official paper. They 
were further char x | in this curi- 
ous ſpecimen of diplomatic ability, 
with ** imbecility and villany.“ 
Property, liberty, ſecurity, even 
life itſelf,” were ſaid to be play- 
things in the hands ef theſe infa- 
mous men, the flaves of the moſt 
licentious paſſions of rapine, enmity, 
and ambition.” | 
One of the moſt popular pleas for 
the war in Great Britain has been, 
« that the French were the tirſt to 
ubliſh a declaration of war.“ If 
E this it is meant to be afferted, 
that had the convention not declared 
war, England would have perſevered 
in preſerving a neutrality ; it may 
not be improper to aſk whether this 
is the ſtyle of pacification? We 
are far from with 
any political diſputes ; but as im- 
rtial hiſtorians, it is our duty to 


N 2 
diſplay the truth on all ſides, and to 
| iaveſtigate 


ing to enter into 
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inveſtigate the conduct of all par- 
ties. : 
- 'While the diſpute ill continued 
unadjuſted, the bill, which autho- 
rized the ſecretaries of ſtate to ar- 
reſt and impriſon altens, or to order 
them out of the kingdom at their 
diſcretion, was introduced into par- 
liament, As this meaſure was a 
direct infraction of the commercial 
treaty with France, and as the de- 
bates in the two houſes evinced 
that it was directed againſt French- 
men particularly; had it been the 
intentions of the Engliſh miniſtry 
to preſerve peace and neutrality, the 
natural courſe would have bcen to 
have offered ſome explanation to 
the executive government of that 
nation, ſtating its neceſſity, and re- 
reſenting it as a temporary mea» 
ure only to protect the conſlitu- 
tion againſt the evil deſigns of in- 
triguing or dangerous men. M, 
Chauvelin, with much candour and 
modeſty, remonſtrated againſt the 
bill, as likely to produce ſuſpicion 


and diſſatisfaction in France, and as 


a violation of the 4th article of the 
commercial treaty, In remarking 
on the injurious reproaches which 
had been caſt on the French na- 
tion as enemies to the Britiſh con- 
ſtitution, M. Chauvelin obſerves 
„ The executive council has al- 
ready repelled, iyith indignation, 
fuch ſuſpicions. If ſome men, caſt 
out from the boſom of France, have 
ſpread themſelves in Great Britain, 
with the criminal intention of agi- 
tating the people, and of leading 
them to revolt, has not England 
laws to protect the public order ? 
Could ſhe not puniſh them? The 
republic would, aſſuredly, uot have 
jnterpoſed in their favour, Such 
men are not Frenchmen,” NI. 
Chauvelin's note was arrogantly re- 
turned, becauſe in it he had ſtyled 
himſelf miniſter plenipotentiary 


from the 1 republic! About 
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the ſame, time the bill was paſſed 
probibiting the circulation of aſſig- 
nats. ' 

On the 17th of January, a few 
days after the paſſing of the alien 
bill, M. Chauvelin, waving the queſ- 
tion of his being accredited as the 
miniiterof the French republic, ſoh- 
cited, in very humble terms, aninter- 
view with lord Grenville ; but this 
requeſt was unaccountably refuſed ; 
— M. Chauvelin himſelf was one 
of tlie firſt on whom the powers 
veſted in miniſters by this ſtatute 
were enforced. For an the 24th of 
January, he received an order to 
quit the kingdom within eight days; 
and that no publicity might be want- 
ing to the affront, the order was 
inſerted by authority in the London 
Gazette. 

It was a fingular circumſtance, 


that while the Britiſh miniſtry re- 


fuſed to negotiate with an autho- 
rized agent of the French republic, 
they ſhould entertain communicas 
tions with inferior perſons on theſe 
affairs, and even authorize lord 
Auckland to enter into a negotia- 
tion with general Dumouriez. Such 
a proceeding is, we believe, almoſt 
unprecedented in diplomatic hiſ- 
tory ; nor has any ie or ab/e ſtateſ- 
man ever choſen to treat with thoſe 
on whom he could not depend, for 
the certainty of their propoſitions 
being ratified, when he had it in 
his power to fettle the diſpute with 
the acting authorities of the ſtate 
themſelves. General Dumouriez in- 
linuates, that it is probable Mr, 
Pitt had no other deſign than to 
amuſe him, in order to gain time ta 
make the neceſſary preparations for 
war;“ and he adds, that “ the 
treaty entered into by the court of 
St. James's with the court of Turin, 
at that very period, confirms the 
opinion,” There are who ſuſpect 


the communication which was car- 
ried on between lord Auckland and 
. DPumounicz, 
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Dumouriez, through the medium 
of, M. de Maulde, a confidential 
friend of the latter, to have had a 
different object. But the truth is, 
the political conduct of the Bri- 
tiſh miniſtry at this period was ſo 
new, ſo oppoſite to the practice of 
all former ſtateſmen, in every reſpect 
ſo peculiav to themſelves, that to us, 
who have only ſtudied in the old 
ſchool of politics, it appears, and 
we fear muſt remain, altogether in- 
explicable upon principles of reafon 
_ and ſound policy. 

We have never been partial to 
the Briſſotine faction; but what- 
ever their errors, we are forced to 
confeſs, that a want of attachment 
to England was not one. Intereſt, 
indeed, conſidering the formidable 
party they had to oppoſe, rendered 
them, probably, anxious to ſecure 
the alliance and ſupport of a power- 


ful and reſpeRable nation; and, if 


we may place any credit in their 
aſſertions, they were really defirous 
of giving a general peace to their 
country. Perceiving an apparent 
reluctance in the Engliſh miniſtry 
to treat with M. Chauvelin ; while 
the negotiations were ſtill depend- 


ing, M. Maret, under fecretary for 


foreign affairs, was diſpatched from 
France, to treat with the Britiſh 
miniſters. It is confidently re- 
rted, ſays Mr. Plowden, 
that M. Maret had it in his in- 
ſtructions unequivocally to offer to 
our miniſtry theſe three points: 
firſt, that the navigation of the 
Scheldt ſhould be given up; ſe- 
condly, that the French troops 
ſhould not approach the Dutch ter- 
ritories within a given diftance 
and that the decree of the 16th o 
November ſhould be either altered 
or repealed. When the oſtenſible 
reaſons for undertaking a war are 
thus previouſly removed by the con- 
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ceſſion of the enemy, then none but 
the moſt ſuſpicious motives can in- 
duce miniſters to facrifice the peace, 
treaſure and welfare of the country 
to their ſecret or wicked views,” 
As the firlt miflion of M. 
was, however, not attehded wit 
any effect, he was ſent again 
from the executive council with en- 
larged powers. It was aſſerted at 
that time, that his object was to 
propoſe to the Britiſh miniſtry the 
ceſſion of ſome of the moſt valuable 
of the French Weſt India iſlands 
and the annexing of the Netherlands 
to the Dutch republic, provided this 
arrangement ſhould prove mutually 
agreeable to the flates-general and 
the Belgie congreſs, M. Maret was, 
however, we believe, never permit- 
ted to produce his credentials. He 
arrived in England at the very eve 
of M. Chauvelin's departure, and 
was alſo ordered, without further ce» 
remony, todepart from the ki 
Perhaps it might have been moſt 
prudent, notwithſtanding theſe af- 
fronts in the French convention, to 
have abffained from declaring war, 
and to have thrown the whole 
odium of a upon their ad- 
verfaries. Yet when we conſider 
that Mr. Burke, who was generally 
believed to be in the confidence,of 


miniſters, had publicly declared, 


« that the two nations were already 
in a ſtate of war, which aſſertion 
was fuffered to paſs without an 

contracdiction on the part of adtni- 
niſtration ; that an order had been 
iſſued for prohibiting the ſupply of 
corn to France, while her enemies 
were allowed a free commeree in 
that article; that acts had paſſed in 
the Britiſh parliament, directly vio- 
lating the commercial treaty ; that 
the ambaſſador was diſmiſſed with 
ignominy “, and the door, appa- 
rently, cloſed againſt all fair and 


* By anarticle of the commercial treaty, the diſmifſion of an ambaſſador from either 


country js to bg gonſidered as- a declaration of Nur. 


open 
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open negotiation, it eannot much 
n e the French ſhould 
eonceĩve that every hope of accom- 
modation was at an end, and, as 
the poſſeſſion of Holland muſt have 
greatly facilitated their ſucceſs, that 

ey ſhould endeavour to anticipate 
the hoſtile intentions of Great Bri- 
tain, 

On the 1 of February, there- 
fore, upon the motion of Briſſot, 
the national convention ' decreed, 
among other articles, © that George, 
king of England, had never cea 
fince the revolution of the 10th of 
Auguſt, 1792, from giving to the 
French nation proofs of his enmity, 
and of his attachment to the con- 
cert of crowned heads; and that he 
bad drawn into the ſame league the 
ſtadtholder of the United Provinces: 
that, contrary to the firſt article of 
the treaty of 1783, the Engliſh 
miniftry had granted protection and 
ſuecour to the emigrants and others, 
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who have 'openly appeared in arma 
againſt France : that, on the news 
of the execution of Louis Capet, 
they were led to commit an outrage 
againſt the French republic, by or- 
dering the ambaſſador of France to 
quit Great Britain : that the Eng- 
Iiſh have ſtopped divers boats and 
veſſels laden with corn for France, 
whilſt at the ſame time, contrary to 
the treaty of 1786, they continue 
the exportation of it to other fo- 
reign countries : that, in order to 
thwart more efficaciouſly the com- 
mercial tranſactions of the republic 
with England, they have by an act 
of parliament prohibited the circu- 
lation of aſſignats. The convention 
therefore declare, that, in conſe- 
quence of theſe acts of hoſtility and 
aggreſſion, the French republic is 
at war with the bing of F'ngland and 
the fladtholder of the United Pro- 


vinces. , 


— er : 
* 


CHAPTER Vl. 


Propoſal of Dumouries te take po 
Holland. Maefiric — ed, Manifeflo of General Dumouriez.. 


- Attach 


8 


— 


Breda befieged--Tahen. Klundert taken by Dumouriez. Siege of William- 
Had. Gertruydeaberg taken. Siege — — Nee Canſſitu- 
tion of France, War with Spain. Unfortunate Expedition againſt Cag- 
kari. Defeat of the French on the Roer— At Aix-la-Chapelle, Siege of Mac- 
Aricht raiſed. Evacuation of Liege, Dutch Expedition abandoned. 
French defeated at Tirlemont. Battle of Neerwinden. [mperialifts re- 
Pulſed near Louvain. Negotiation between the Aufirians and General 


Dumouriez, Bruſſels and other principal Towns of the . Netherlands 
evacuated, Commiſſioners ſent from Paris. Their Jaterview with Du- 
mourien. Dumouriz ordered to the Bar of the Convention. Commiſfion- 
ers ſent to arreft bim. Commiſſioners ſent by Dumouriez as Priſoners to 
the Auftrians, Final Doeſection of Dumouriez. Reflefions on that Event. 
- Imprudent Meaſures of the Allies. Rebellion in La Vendee. Re-organi- 
zation of the Freach Army under General Dampierre. Action near St. 
Anand. Battle of Famars, State of the French Army on the Rhine. 


Defettion of Paoli, ; 
N the courſe of the winter, 2 ſeſſion of Maeſtricht, without which 
ral Dumouriez had propoſed to he alleged he could neither defend 
executive cbuncil to poſ- the Meuſe, nor the _— of 
ege· 
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Lieys. He purpoſect to take · and 


hold the place without entering into 


further hoſtilities with the Dutch, 


and engaging, by manifeſto, to re- 
ſtore it at the end of the war. The 
place was not then paliſadoed, nor 
provided with a proper garriſon ; 
and general Dumouriez being at 
that time in great force in the 
neighbourhood of Liege, there 
was every probability that he would 
have fucceeded. The executive 
council, mach to their honour, de- 
clined the propoſal, and expreſsly 
commanded the general to preſerve 
tire ſtricteſt neutrality towards the 
United Provinces. This circum- 
{tance aff@ds an additional proof 
that the French had no intention 
to provoke hoſtilities with England. 
or her allies, before the unfortunate 
diſpute was entered into with the 
Britiſh miniſtry, the particulars of 
which we have juſt related. 

As hoſtilities, however, had actu- 
ally commenced, the poſſeſſion of 
Holland was an object of the ut- 
moſt moment to the French, aud 
muſt, indeed, have been deciſive of 
the war in their favour, Had Du- 
mouriez continued faithful, there is 
little doubt but that the project 
would have been attended with ſue- 
ceſs ; but, on the other hand, there 
is ſome probability, that if certain 
arrangements had not been previ- 
ouſly made with this celebrated 
commander, Great Britain and Hol- 
land would not have been ſo preci- 
pitate in entering into the 2 
Thus both parties were poſſibly de- 
ceived in the commencement of the 
war. The French flattered them- 
ſelves with the immediate capture 
of Holland; while the allies, depend- 
ing on the treachery of Dumouriea, 
might look with confidence forward 
to no leſs an object than the immedi- 
ate ſubjugation of France. 

Circumſtanced as general Du- 
mouriez was at this period, it a8 dif · 


ficult to aſcertain what was his plan 


of the campaign. He. has himſelf 


intimated that it was long his fixed 
intention to effect an eſcape into 
ſome other country; and, with ſuch 
a defign predominant in his mind, 


there is no probability that he would 
be very earneſt in promoting the 


ſucceſs of his expedition, 

The general himſelf has in.his 
memoirs ſtated two plans; the firſt 
of which was propoſed by the re- 
** Hollanders, who had formed 


a {mall revolutionary. committee at 


Antwerp, and who. recommended 


an irruption into | Zealand ; the 


other was the plan which the geneg-r 


ral himſelf gives, as that which he 
really meant to purſue, while he ap- 
peared to favour that of the Batavian 
committee; and this was, to advance 
with a body of troops polted at . 
Mordyck, and maſking Breda and, 
Gertruydenberg on the right, aud, 
Bergen-op-Zoom, Steenberg, Klun- 
dert, and Williamſtadt on the left, 
to effect a paſſage aver an arm of 
the ſea to Dort, and thus penetrate 
into the heart of Holland. 

In the mean time general Miran- 
da was ordered to ad with A 
part of his army before Maeſtricht, 
but was inſtructed by general. Du- 
mouriez not to attempt a 
ſiege at ſo unfavourable a ſeaſon, 
but to aſſault the place with bombs 
and red hot balls; and, after receiv- 
ing intelligende that the commander 
in chief had paſſed Mordyck, to 
leave the continuance of the- ſiege 
to general Valence, WH¹ was ex- 
pected from Paris, and march with 
the utmoſt expedition to Nim , 


and in paſſing the duchy of Cleves 


to intercept the Pruſſians, ſhould 
they have anticipated his arrival 
there. Venlo was at the ſame time 
to be attacked by general Champ- 
mprin, an experienced engineer- 

It will remain for our military 


readers; ts determine, whether, 2 


x56: 
ſo mueh of the ſucceſs of Dumou- 
riez's<xpedition depended- on. the 
idity of his movements, and the 
35 of Holland at once by 
the invalio 
It was adviſable or prudent to divide 
Ins army into many detackments, 
or to waſte any part of his time or 
force in befieging places which did 
not he directly in his route. Mae- 
firicht was in veſted —— in 1 
ä eneral Miranda, wit 
— — on the banks of the 
Meuſe, and 6,000 on the right; 
and by the 23d of that month the 
. works-were all completed. On the 
following day the French ger 
fummoned the prince of Heſſe, who 
commanded there, but his anſwer 
was a direct refuſal to capitulate. 
The French then commenceda hea 
fire from their batteries, and — 
ing to the account of the general, 
the town was on ſire in ſeveral 
places. While the French were 
conſtructing their works, the gar- 
riſon made two ſallies, but with lit- 
tle ſucceſs, | 
In the mean time general Du- 
mouriez aſſembled his army in the 
vicinity of Antwerp. Previous to 
his entering the Dutch territories, 
he publiſhed a manifeſto, addreſſed 
to the Batavians, as he thought 
proper to term them, exhorting 
them, in extravagant terms, toeman=- 
cipate themſelves at once from 
what he called the tyrannical yoke 
of the ſtadtholder. The French 
army under Dumouricz conſiſted 
of twenty-one battalions, only two 
of which however were troops of 
the line ; he eſtimates them himſelf 
at about 13,700 men, including 
cavalry and light troops. This army 
entered the Dutch territories on the 
17th of February, but it was the 
22d before the general was enabled 
to proceed from Antwerp to join it. 
His ſirſt movement was to block u 
Breda, by means of his right divi- 


n of a conſiderable force,. 
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ſion under D' Argon; and 
colonel Le Clerc, with the left, was 
2 at the {ame oy to block 
up Bergen-op-Zoom. ver- 
nors ol theſe places . — all 
their out works; and Breda, at the 
time of its attack, was in a ſtate of 
inundation. ; 

On the 23d of February, count 
Byland, the governor of Breda, was 
ſummoned by the French command- 
er to ſurrender; and on his refuſal, 
general D*Argon, without opening 
the trenches, mounted two batteries, 
with four mortars and four howitz- 
ers, very near the town, on the ſide 
of the vi of Hage. The bom- 
bardment continued for me hours, 
but ceaſed at night. On the ſuc- 
ceeding day the French renewed 
the attack with great ſpirit; and 
one of Dumouriez's aides-du-camp 
being diſpatched to renew the ſum- 
mons, with aſſurances that the ge- 
neral was preparing to bring _—_ 
whole force, the governor was ter- 
ried into a capitulation. The 
garriſon was allowed the honours 
of war; and only twenty men were 
loſt on both ſides. 

The fort of Klundert was taken 
by general Dumouriez on the 20th. 
It was defended with great valour 
by lieutenant-colonel Weſtphalien; 
but his garriſon amounted to only 
150 men. General Dumouriez next 
diſpatched general Berneron to the 
attack of Williamſtadt, and gene- 
ral D*Argon to Gertruydenberg, 
and on the 4th of March the latter 
place ſurrendered on capitulation. 

At this place ended the triumphs 


of Dumouriezs The ſieges of Wil- 
liamſtadt and B — 2 were 
however vigorouſly preſſed by gene- 


ral Berneron and Le Clerc; and the 
commander in chief, by means of a 
number of craft which he procured 
at Gertyuydenberg, was preparing 
at Mordyck a naval equipment to 
tranſport his Little army to Df. 

Lie 
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He was interrupted ĩn his career, ately 


if we may credit his'own-account, 
by the unfort nate change which 
took place in the erlands; 
though it will long remain in doubt, 
how far the whole failure was a 


concerted plan between the gene- 
ral and the combined powers. 80 
confidently was the arrival of 


ral Dumouriez expected in H — 
by the'republican party there, that 
it is faid an hotel n actually fit- 
— up at Utrecht for his reception. 
While theſe affairs were tranſact- 
ins the committee appointed by 
the national convention for the re- 
viſal of the conſtitution, were ſedu- 
louſſy employed in the completion 
of their taſk, - On the rgth of Fe- 
bruary the new conſtitution was 


preſented to the convention by tage 


Condorcet, who was generally * 
poſed to have — the 32 

ſhare in its com e fea- 
tures which particular] arly ditinguiſh. 
ed it trom the — — 
beſides the abolition of royalty, 
were as follow: The electorul aſ- 
ſemblies were aboliſhed; and the 
members of the legiſſature were to 
be appointed immediately by the 
pri aſſemblies. The executive 
council, or in other words the mi- 
— were to be elected by tlie 
people at large; and only tobe diſ- 
miſſed on the verdict of a! ſpecial 
Jury, on the proſecution of the na- 
tional afſembly. To prevent too 
frequent elections, a number of 
ſupplementary candidates for each 
department of office were however 
to be elected at the ſame time with 


the actual functionaries. The of- 


fice of miniſter of juſtice was to be 
ſuppreſſed; and the home admi- 


niſtration divided into three de- 


partments. The adminiſtration of 

diſtricts, and the ſmall municipali- 
ties, were alſo ſuppreſſed. 

As this conſtitution was never 


Accrerd; and was almoſt immedi — — the fir- 


would be Aterly — 
nutelyto criticife its — 
inſtitutes. a — 
ticable ſcheme o 
never invented by man ; and it wil 
— a frong inſtanct 
to prove-how inconfiftent the ſtu · 
2 ED the yiician are wich 
; common ſenſe, 
and 1 E little — to any 
the uſeful purpoſes of human hie- 
The next important buſineſs in 
which the convention was in He 


ru with 8 
— — 
manner in which that — 


truly liberal application in favour 
of Louis us treated. Pride, how» 
ever exereiſed, is 'always' diſad vau- 
ous to — — of indivi- 
duals, nor is it rejudicial to 
pal the intereſt of nations. | — 12 
an event, it be 

that the king ef. Spain” — yon 
be very cordially dif toward 
the French nation; and preſſed by 
the other combined it is 
not improbable that he meditated 
hoſtilities The convention, haw- 
ever, with that precipi- 

tancy which characteriaed all their 


meaſures, determined to antic ipate 
on the th of 


aſſed a decree — 
Betore we review the reverſe of 
fortune which the French nation 
experienced in the Netherlands, it 
may be proper to advert to the un- 
fortunate expedition which was un- 
dertaken againſt Cagliari, the capi - 
tal of Sardinia. A French fleet, 
under the command of admiral Tru- 
— „ Which had failed from Tou- 
anchored before the town, and 
commenchd: a rous cannonade 
againſt it on the twenty · fourth of 
— 3 but as all the tranſports 
e land forces were. not ar- 


ws 


be 
4 - 
of 


1; 


nteers, however, being impa- 
tient to land, after uſing every ar · 
gument to ennvince them how dan- 
geruus it muſt be to make an at- 
zmpt without a ſufficient force, 
M. Truguet at le conſented, 
and gave orders for their landing on 
the 14th of February. Four ſhips 
and two bomb-ketches were poſted 
before the: town, and nearly the 
ſame force was placed between the 
town and a mountain defend - 
ed by batteries: another came to 
anchor before the town to batter 


gates were em in coverin 
the landing of Of all 


theſe ſnips the Tbemikacles alone 
did exxcution; but ſhe. was ſet on 
fire by a red-hot ball, and the cap- 
tain was wounded in the leg, and 
died four days after. In the night 
the Themiſtocles was obliged to 
retire, The Patriot, which kept 
.up a continual fire for three days 
and nights, expended all her 
.ammunition, and had eight men 
wounded, ſome of them in a dau- 
gerous manner. The Juno fri 
gate had ſeven woundet. 

The deſcent was effected under 
the command | of general Caſa- 
Bianca, with fiſteen hundred troops 
of the line, and three thouſand 
national volunteers; another de- 
ſcent was to be made at ſome diſ- 
tance, and a certain ſignal was 
agreed on. The ſame ſignal was 
obſerved in the iſland, and the 
troops heard the following words 
pronounced through a ſpeaking 
. trumpet —Citizens, come on ſhore ; 
ce have put to flight: the enemy.— 
The troops; however, ſuſpected the 


. deluſion, eſpecially as they could 


' obſerve with their glaſſes that the 
- nvitation came from perſons in the 
Sardinian uniform. The fecond 
deſcent therotore was countermand- 


ed. GalarBianca, however, formed 


„n I 


board, Trug 
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2 camp at the diſtance of half a 
league from the toun, with fifteen” 
Prams of carinon and ſome mortars 4 

the troops were ſeized with an 
inſtantaneous panic, they miſtook" 
the word of command, and the pa-. 
troles fired upon each other; the 
ſoldiers imagined themſelves too 
weak in number, and requeſted ta 


be re-embarked, and ſome oſꝰ them 
without orders n to retira to- 
wards the ſhore. In this diſagrees 


able ſituat ion the general was com« 
ed to re· embark his troops, and 
it was with great difficulty that he 


was able even. to ſave his cannom 


When the troops returned on 
| vet immediately - fet 
fail. The: Leopard, a ſhip of the 
line, ran on ſhore, but the crew 
were ſaved. A tartan, which raw 
on ſhore alſo, was burnt by the 
Sardimans. 

This failure of the attack 


upon 


- Sardinia was a trivial misfortune in 


compariſon! with the: haſty retreat 
and final defection of general Du- 
mouriez in the Netherlands. In 


our former volume we had occaſion 


to deſcribe the reduced and im- 
poveriſhed ſtate of the French ar- 
mies; partly from the return of 


the volunteers and national guards, 


but chiefly. from the groſs neglect 
of the French miniſters. As they 
were however ſtill numerons, ge- 
neral Miranda continued to preſs 


the _ of Maeſtricht with a con- 


ſiderable force; while general La 
Noue, with the covering army, was 
encamped at Herve. The head- 
quarters of general Valence were at 


Liege, while his out poſts extend- 


ed to Aix-la-Chapelle and the banks 
of the Roer. On the i ſtof March 
general Clairfait, having paſſed the 
Roer in the night, attacked the 
French poſts as well on the ſide of 
Durn as on that of Juliers, and 
compelled them to retreat as far as 


Alderhaven, with the loſs pf 2,006 
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men, twelve pieces of cannon, thir- 
teen ammunition wa s, and the 
military cheſt. The tollowing da 
the archdułe attacked ſeveral Fren 
batteries, and took nine pieces of 
cannon. 1 . 
On the 3d, the prince of Saxe 
Cobourg obt.ined à fignal victory 
over the French, and drove them 
from Aix - la- Chapelle even to the 
vicinity of Liege, with the loſs of 
4.000 killed, 1, 600 priſoners, and 
20 pieces of cannon; ' The French 
force ſeems indeed at this period 
to have been too much divided to 
make an effectual reſiſtance; and 
their officers appear to have had 
very bad intelligence of the mo- 
tions of the enemy. 
The defeat of the zd was the 
ſignal for raiſing the ſiege of 
aeſtricht. On the 4th, general 
Miranda learned, that the enemy 
was advancing with more than 
35,000 men towards Wick, with 
the evident intention 'of throwing 
ſuccours into Maeſtricht. The 
general, therefore, had ſcarcely 
time to withdraw the body of 
3,000 men, which were - poſted 
there under the command of gene- 
ral Leveneur, before they were at - 
tacked by the — guard of 
the enemy. The bombardment was 
however continued in the uſual 
manner, and Maeſtricht ſuffered 
conſiderably from the conflagra- 
non. . RAY TEST 5 
At twelve o'clock at night, Mi- 
wanda gave orders for a general re- 
"treat, having ſent before him all 
the artillery, which happily arrived 
at Tongres, being covered with a 
' rear-guard of 4,000 men, whom 
f — enemy was unable to diſcom- 
oſe. 


Ly On the ſucceeding day the French 


were again attacked at Tongres, 
" and forced to retreat to Hans and 
' lence farmed a junction z the fors 
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mer having. evacuated Liege, and 
abandoned it to the enemy. They 
were alſo joined by the troops un- 
der — Iller, Lamorliere, aud 
Champmorin ; and after remaining 
there till the 8th, to refreſh, | 
having repulſed the advanced 
of the enemy, who attemptet] to 
diſlodge them, they moved on that 
day towards Tirlemont. + | 
In this critical Gtuation of affairs 
general Dumouriez ought to have 
abandoned his enterpriſe againſt 
— — —_— —— 
orce to the ſupport I 
erals. On — contrary, he iel 
is army under the command of 
eral = Fler, — — 
ays, he knew to be incapab 
diſcharging the truſt, with orders 
to take up his quarters at Dort. 
The army ar — 7 was to- 
tally diſpirited by —— 
of St — the Duteh navy 
in the mean time was reinfor- 
ced, and the Pruſſians advanced 
by the way of Bois. le- duc. In- 
ſtead of proceeding to Dort, De 
Flers was compelled to throw him- 
ſelf into Breda, with fix battalions 
and 200 cavalry, and the reſt of the 
army retired to Antwerp. 
ſatisfaction expreſſed by the 


- 4 as 


army in Liege on being re-joined by 
their former victorious — 


is ſcarecly to be deſcribed ; order 


and confidence ſeemed to be at once 
eitabliſhed z and the hopes of the 
ſoldiery anticipated a renewal of 
the glories of Jemappe. The 
— and vigour, however, of 
the French army were gone, and 
their commander was 2 the 
ſame Dumouriez who had trium- 
| as overrun the Netherlands in 
ceding year. | 
On the 15th of March the Au- 
ſtrians attacked Tirlemont, in which, 


the French had only 400 men, an 


which they tarried after an obſti- 
nate reliltance, the tows being 2 


deo 
vnd iogspable of deſence. On the 
following day, however, they were 
again; driyen from that place by 
general Dumouriez, and compelled 
dip to St. Tron. On the 
th a .geners] engagement to 
place at Neer inden; the French 
army being\,cayered by Dormgael, 
and on the xiglu by Landen. Thę 
action continued with great oblli- 
: un both... fides, from ſeven 
in the morning till five in the eyen- 
3vg, when the. French were ohliged 
40 fall. back, and the Auby an — 
2 7 coming up, put them,gntyely 
to flight. Ahe loſs in cagh-arm! 
was great. The French diſplaye 
conſiderable cqurage and addreſs, 
but were overpowered by numbers, 
and perhaps. hy the treachery of 
their n commanders, and by the 
ſuperior ſil; and diſcipline of g heir 
gaemies» Dumouriez himſelf, in a 
ter to general Duval, ſays of this 
battle, that he attacked the enemy 
zn the famaus plain of Neggwindey, 
and fought the whole day with his 
night wing and centre. he left 
wing (which was commanded. hy 
general. Miranda) be aſſerts, not 
only fought illi hut abandoned thim 
and fled beyond Tirlemont. In his 
memdixe the general  aflerts, that 
general; La Marche committed the 
-Hirit erxor ofithe day. He entered 
the plain of Landen, according to 
his inſtrucions; but finding uo enc- 
my there, he made a movement to 
the left, tq; fall upon the village of 
Oberwinde, and thence was thrown 
into confuſion by the ſecond , co- 
lumn. General Valence, who com- 


manded the French cavalry, Was 


wounded, and obliged to reure to 
Tirlemont, but they were {till vic- 
torious over the Auſtrian, e. 


He Ike ge- 


gats the charge again 


neral Miranda of having retreated 


while his troops were quite freſh, 
and attributes this defection to a 
. jealouſy of sere Valence. 


4 * 


obliged to 
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Miranda, however, in a conſi 1 
tial letter to Petion, dated the 210 
of March, very directly intimates 
his ſuſpicion of treachery in the com: 
mander in chief. He ſays that Dus 
mouriez, who had before never failed 
to conſult. him upon every occaſion, 
did not even mention the arrange · 
ments for the battle of Neerwin- 
den to him. At eleven at aight,!! 
ſays he, my orders were deliares 
in writing, and I learnt in a cgi 
verſation with him, that we were,to 
offer battle to an enemy 5 1,008 
ſtrong, very — polt 
and a formidable artillery, with-2 
force inferior to theirs, and wit 
every diſadyantage of ſituation ar 
encampment—all this was to be c 
Fefted without having previouſly 
reconnoitred the ground, or the 
particular poſition of the enemy.“ 
Riranda proceeds to aſſert, that 
made a vigorous attack in ſive dif- 
erent columns, three of which were 
-led on by himſelſ; and that at laſt 
his troops, after fighting a conſideſ - 
able time with various ſucceſs, were 
ive way to ſuperior 
force: and that they did not aban- 
don the field in a cowardly manner, 
he loſs which this diviſion ſuffered 


may be cited as a proof, fince, it 


amounted to not leſs than 2,000 
killed and wounded. The wh 
of the loſs, Dumouricz ſtates at 
more than 3,600 ; and that of the 
Imperialiſts at 1,400. The Frengh 
alſo loſt a great part of their cau- 


non. | 1 

The battle of Neerwinden was 
fatal to the French; for, beſides 
the loſs above ſtated, the general 
. obſerves that upwards of 6000 men 


immediately deſerted, apd proceeg- 


ed towards Bruſſels and France. 
The retreat of the French was, 
however, made in good order, and 
they continued ſkirmiſhing till they 


reached Godſenhoven, which is 
about one, league. ſquth of 


Tule- 
mont. 
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mont. Here the French formed 
in order of battle, and the two ar- 
mies reſted the whole night u 
their arms, On the 19th bur little 
was done, and on the night of the 
2oth Dumouriez took poſſeſſion of 
the heights of Cumtich, behind 
Tirlemont, from which place he 
had time to withdraw his maga- 
TINes. 

As the general, however, if we 
may truſt his own account, clearly 
perceived that he could not long 
maintain himſelf in this polition, 
and that it afforded no protection 
either to Louvain or Bruſſels, he 
availed himſelf of the 2oth, while 
the Auſtrians ſtill remained be- 
fore Tirlemont, to paſs the 
Welpe and encamp near Ban- 
terſem, having his right at Op and 
Neerwelpe, and his left on the 
heights, and in the woods in front 
of Zuellenberg. Here he was at- 
tacked by the advanced guard of 
the enemy, who were however re- 
pulſed. While the general was en- 
gaged in repelling ths aſſault, Dan- 
ton and La Croix arrived in the 
camp, as commiſſioners from the 
convention; and after receiving 
fome explanation' from him relative 
to a letter which he had written to 
tha convention on the affairs of Bel- 
gium, they returned, 

On, the 21ſt Dumouriez judged 
it proper to take poſt nearer Lou- 
vain, and on the following day he 
was attacked by the enemy, The 
action was bloody, and laſted the 
whole day; but the Imperialiſts 
were compelled to retreat with 
great loſs, On the evening pre · 
ceding this action, general Dumou- 
riez ſent colonel Montjoye to the 
head-quarters of the prince of Co- 
bourg, to treat reſpecting the 
wounded and the priſoners. 4 He 
there (continues Dumouriez) faw 
colonel Mack, an officer of uncom- 
mon merit, who obſerved to eolo · 
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nel Montjoye, that it might be 
equally advantageous to both par- 
ties to agree to a ſuſpenſtion f 
arms. Dumouriez, who had deep- 
ly conſidered the ſituation of his 
army, ſent Montjoye again to colo- 
nel Mack on the 224, to demand 
if he would come to Louvain, and 
make the ſame propoſition to Du- 
mouriez. Colonel Mack came in 
the evening. The following arti- 
cles were verbally agreed to: firſt, 
that the Imperialilts ſhould not 
again attack the French army in 
great force, nor general Dumouriez 
again offer battle to the Imperial- 
its. Secondly, that on the faith of 
this tacit armiſtice, the French 
ſhould retire to Bruſſels lowly, and 
in good order, without any oppoſi- 
tion from the enemy. And laſtly, 
that Dumouriez and colonel Mack 
ſhould have another interview after 
the evacuation of Bruſſels, in order 
to ſettle further articles that might 
then be mutually deemed neceſ- 
ſary.” 

Either diſtruſtful of Damouvriez, 
however, or from other motives, 
the Imperialiſts, under general Clair- 
fait, attacked an advanced guard 
of the French, poſted at Pellenberk ; 
in confequence of which the latter 
were obliged to abandon Louvain, 
and general Dumouriez tranſported 
his wounded, and the flour for his 
army, in boats to Mechlin. The 
French army effected their retreat 
towards Bruſſels in the night; other- 
wife, Dumouriez himſelf ſtates, to 
the honour of his new allies, ** that 
notwith{tanding the verbal ſtipula- 
tions agreed tq by colonel Mack, 
they would probably have ſeized 
upon this opportunity to deſtroy, 
or entirely diſperſe, the French 
army.“ 

Dumouriez, it appears, continued 
faithfully to obſerve, on his part, 
the terms d the agreement; and 
he alſo allows that the prince of Co- 

M bourg 
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bourg ſo far adhered to them, that 
he remained three days at Lou- 
vain, ſending only {mall detach- 
ments to harg on the rear-guard 
of the French. On the 25th ge- 
veral Dumouriez, with his army, 
paſſed through Bruſſels. The cita- 
del of Antwerp was the only for- 
tified place that he was ahle to kegp, 
which he garriſoned with 2, 000 
men, and ſix months proviſions, in 
order to preſerve a communication 
with the troops which had been 
left in Breda and Gertruydenberg. 
His delign, he ſays, was to have 
formed a ſtrong line without the 
territory of France, to the left by 
Namur, Mons, Tournay, Courtray, 
Antwerp, Breda, and Gertruyden- 
berg, till he could recruit his 
forces; but the line in one part 
was broken by the neceſſary eva- 
euation of Namur. 

On the 27th the general arrived 
at Ath, where he received orders 
from the convention to arreſt the 
colonel of the 953d regiment of in- 
fantry, and general Miranda. On 
the ſame day colonel Mack arrived 
at Ath. A further agreement was 
then entered into between that offi- 
cer and Dumouriez, the terms of 
which were—** that the French 
army ſhould remain ſome time Jon- 
ger in the poſſefſion of Mons, Tour- 
nay, and Courtray, without being 
haraſſed by the Imperial army; 
that general Dumouriez, who did 
not conceal from colonel Mack his 
defiaon of marching againſt Paris, 
thould, when their deſigns were ripe 
for execution, regulate the motions 
of the Imperialiſts, who ſhould only 
act as auxiliaries in the execution 
of their plan; that in the caſe of 
Dumourica's having no need of aſ- 
fiſtance, which was to be greatly 
deſired by both parties, the Impe- 
rialiſts ſhould not advance farther 
than the frontier. of France, and 
that the total evacuation of Be!- 
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gium ſhould be the price of *this 
condeſcenſion; but if Dumouriez 
could not effect the re · eſtabliſhment 
of a limited monarchy (not a coun- 
ter-revolution), he himſelf ſhould 
indicate the number and the kind 
of troops which the Imperialiſts 
ſhould furniſh, to aid in the project, 
and which ſhould be entirely under 
Dumouriez's direction. 

Dumourie made colonel Mack 
acquainted with his deſign of 
marching the following day to 
Tournay, with the march of gene- 
ral Neuilly to Mons, and of the 
army of Holland to Courtray. 

It was finally decided, that in 
order to combine the operations 
of the Imperial troops under the 
prince of Cobourg, and thoſe un- 
der the prince of Hohenloe, at the 
time when Dumouriez ſhould march 
to Paris, Conde ſhould be put ints 
the hands of the Auſtrians as a 
pledge; that the Auſtrians ſhould 
garriſon the town, but without any 
pretenſions to the ſovereignty ; and 
on the condition that it ſhould be 
reſtored to France at the conclu- 
ſion of the war, and after an in- 
demnity ſhould have been ſettled 
between the two parties; but*that 
all the other towns belonging to 
France ſhould, in the caſe of the 
conſtitutional party needing the aſ- 
filtance of the Imperialiſts, receive 
garriſons, one half of which ſhould 
be French troops, and the other 
half Imperialiſts, under the orders 
of the French. General Valence, 
general Thouvenot, the duke de 
Chartres, and colonel Montjoye, 
aſſiſted at this conference.“ 

General Dumouriez arrived on 
the 28th at Tournay, and here he 
learned that general Neuilly's divi- 
ton had abandoned Mons, and 
thrown themſelves into Conde and 
Valenciennes. Here he found ma- 


dame Sillery and madame d*Orleans, 
whom he ſays he had never till — 
Cen. 
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ſeen; The deſigus of Dumouriez 
did not, however, paſs unſuſpected 
at Paris : three commiſſioners from 
the exccutive power had therefore 
been diſpatched under the pretence 
of conferring with the general con- 
cerning the affairs of Belgium, but 
really with a view of ſounding his in- 
tentions, They found him at Tour- 
nay in company with madame Sillery, 
young Exgalite, and Valence, and 
ſurrounded with deputations from 
the diſtrict of Cambray. "The in- 
terview was violent. Dumouriez 
expreſſed himſelf in terms of invec- 
tive againſt the Jacobins. They 
will ruin France,” ſaid he; © but 
I will fave it, though they ſhould 
call me a Cæſar, a Cromwell, or a 
Monk.” The commiſſioners car- 
ried the converſation no farther: 
They departed, and returned next 
day, determined to diſſemble, in 
arder the better to diſcover the ex- 
tent of his views. The general then 
became more explicit; he ſaid that 
the convention were a herd of rut- 
fans, whom he held in abhorrenee 
—that the volunteers were pol- 
troons ; but that all their efforts 
would be vain. ** Asfor the re(t,” 
added he; ** there ſtill remains a 
party. If the queen-and her chil- 
dred are threateried; I will march 
to Paris—it 1s my fixed intention— 
and the convention will not exift 
three weeks longer.” The com- 
miſſioters aſked him by what means 
he would replace the convention ? 
His anſwer was, The means are 
already formed.” They atked him 
whether he did not with to have the 
laſt conſtitution ? He replied, that 
it was a fooliſh one; he expected 
a better from Condorcet : the 
lirik conſtitution, with all its im- 
perſe&tians, was preferable. Wien 
they aſked him whether he wiſhed 
to have a king, he replied - We 
muft have one.” He alſo told 
them, tha} he was employed to 
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make peace for Francè; that he 
had already entered into a negotia- 
tion with the prince of Cobourg for 
an exchange of priſoners, and for 
the purpoſe of withdrawing from 
Holland thoſe eighteen battalions, 
which were on the point of being 
cut off, When they informed him 
that thoſe negotiations with Co- 
bourg, and the peace which he 
wiſhed to procure for France, would 
not change republicans into royal- 
iſts, he repeated the aſſertion that 
he would be in Paris in three 
weeks; and obſerved, that fince 
the battle of Jemappe he had wept 
over his ſucceſs in to bad a cauſe. 
Dubuiſſon, one of the commiſſion» 
ers, then propoſed to communi- 
cate to him a plan of a counter» 
revolution: but he faid »that his 
own was better; that he would 
make the conquett of Belgium for 
himſelf, which he would rule under 
the protection of the houſe of Auſ- 
tria, 

The converſation of Dumouriez 
with theſe commiſſioners was no 
ſooner made public in Paris, than 
the ſuſpicions of thoſe who enters 
tained apprehenſions of his treach- 
ery were converted into certainty. 
The general himſelf had been pre- 
viouſly ordered to the bar of the 
convention; he was to be ſuper- 
ſcded by Bournonville, the mini- 
ſter of war; and four commiſſioners 
were ſent to the army of the north, 
with powers to ſuſpend and arreſt 
all generals and military officers 
whom they ſhould ſuſpet, and 
bring them to the bar, 

As the commiſſioners wiſhed to 

oceed with caution, they halted 
at Liſſe; and Aiſpatched a ſum- 
mons to the general to appear in 
that city, aud anſwer the charges 
againſt him. The general, how- 
ever, had already arranged his 
an; the Rubicon was paſled ; 
any he returned only for anſwer, 

M 2 that 


164 
that he could not leave the army 


for a moment, while the enemy was 
cutting him off from every retreat 
that he would only enter Liſle to 

urge it of thoſe traitors who in- 
felted it—and that he valued his 
head too much to ſubmit it to an 
arbitrary tribunal. 

On the 29th of March, general 
Dumouriez learned that Antwerp 
had been abandoned by the troops 
which he had ſtationed there; and 
that they had effected their retreat 
to the territories of France, On 
the following day, he reſolved to 
raiſe the camp at Tournay, and oc- 
cupy that of Manlde. In the mean 
time he ſent orders through colo- 
nel Mack to the garriſons of Breda 
and Gertruydenberg to capitulate, 
on condition of being allowed to 
march back to France. He- alſo 
ordered general Miaczinſki, who 
was at Orchies, to march with his 
diviſion to Liſle, and arreſt the 
commiſſioners of the convention; 
but that general, imprudently di- 


no ſooner entered the city than the 

tes were ſhut upon him; he was 
ent to Paris, and brought to the 
ſcaffold. By the patriotiſm of ge- 
nerals Ferrand and Ecuyer, Dumou- 
riez was alſo fruſtrated in an at- 
tempt to render himſelf maſter of 
Conde and Valenciennes. 

The attempt to arreſt an able 
om at the head of his army was 

Id at leaſt, and indeed did not 
argue a ſuperior degree of wiſdom 
;a_the — of * convention, 
The commiſſioners, nevertheleſs, 
proceeded on the rit of April to St. 
Amand, the head quarters of Du- 
mouriez, and, being admitted to 
his preſence, explained to him the 
object of their miſhon. After a 
conference of ſome hours, the ge- 
neral, not finding that he could per- 
ſuade them to favour his intentions, 


gave the ſignal for a body of ſak 
3 


* 


vulging the object of his nuſſion, 
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diers who were in waiting, and or- 
dered the miniſter of war, Bour- 
nonville (who was ſent to ſuper- 
ſede him), and the commiſſioners, 
Camus, Blancal, La Marque, and 
Quinette, immediately to be con- 
veyed to general Clairfait's head 
uurters at Tournay, as hoſtages 
— the ſafety of the royal family. 

Dumouriez, notwithſtanding his 
ſplendid talents, appears, however, 
to have been groſsly miſtaken with 
regard to the diſpoſition of his ar- 
my. They might be diſpoſed to re- 
ſeut the affront which was fo im- 
prudently offered to their general, 
in ordering him to appear as a cri- 
minal at Paris ; but when he came 
to propole to them the reſtorat ion 
of royalty in the perſon of the 
prince, and to turn their arms 

inſt their country, the preju- 
dices or the patriotiſm of French- 
men aſſumed their wonted influence, 
and they conſidered it as their duty 
to diſobey, The general loſt no 
time in diſpatching colonel Mont- 
joye to acquaint —— Mack with 
the arreſt of the commiſſioners, and 
to — the time and place for a 
conference to conclude the terms of 
their treaty. During the night he 
compoſed a manifeſto addrefſed to 
his army, which he digeſted and 
put in order the following day. 

On the morning of the zd he 
went to the camp, and addreſſed: 
the troops, who, he ſays, appeared. 
to approve his conduct. He then 
proceeded to St. Amand, in which 
place was the eorps of artillery, 
who alſo expreſſed their ſatisfaction, 
At St. Amand general Dumouriez 
thought it prudent to ſleep, for the 
purpoſe of marking his confidence 
in the troops there. The whole of 
the 3d, he ſays, paſſed with as 
much ſucceſs as he could expect; 
except that murmurs were heard 
among ſome of the battalions of 
the volunteers, 

On 
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On the morning of the 4th he 
kit general Thouvenot at St. 
Amand, and departed himſelf for 
Conde ; but he had not approach- 
ed that fortreſs within half a league, 
before he was met by an officer diſ- 
wege. by general Neuilly to in- 
orm him that the garriſon was in 
the greateſt fermentation, and that 
it would not be ſafe for him to en- 
ter the place. He ſent back the 
officer with an order to general 
Neuilly, to ſend the 18th regiment 
of cavalry to eſcort him. He had juſt 
before overtaken a column of vo- 
lunteers marching towards Conde, 
who, however, did not then attempt 
to moleſt him. While they were 
Jet in fight it was that general 

euilly's meſſenger arrived; and he 
had ſcarcely delivered his meſſage 
to the officer, when the head of the 
column quitted the high road, and 
ran towards him with ſhouts and 
menaces, and a univerſal exclama- 
tion of! Stop, ſtop.“ The general 
now perceiving himſelf in the moſt 
imminent danger, mounted a horſe 
belonging to a domeſtic of the duke 
de Chartres, and eſcaped through 
a dreadful diſcharge of muſketry, 
which the whole = ha poured up- 
on him and his aſſociates. 

Finding it impoſſible to gain the 
camp of Maulde, the general pro- 
ceeded along the Scheldt, and 
— the ferry near the village of 

ikers, on the imperial territory. 
From this place he continued his 
route on foot to Bury, where in 
the evening he met colonel Mack, 
and paſſed the night in digeſting 
the proclamation of the prince of 
Cobourg, which appeared on the 
5th with that of general Dumou- 
riez, It was alſo agreed in this 
conference, that as ſoon as the 
my ſhould be maſter of Conde, 

e ſhould deliver it to the Auſtrians, 
to ſerve as a magaziue and place of 
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arms, in caſe of aid being demand- 
ed by general Dumouriez. 

The proclamation of general Du- 
mouriez. contained a recapitulatiou 
of his ſervices to the French repub- 
lic ; a ſtatement of the cruel negle& 
which his army had experienced in 
the preceding winter, and of the 
outrages raKliſed by the Jacobins 
towards the generals of the repub- 
lic, and particularly 2 
ſelf; the reaſons which induced 
him to arreſt the commiſſioners ; 
and a glowing picture of the evils 
to be apprehended from a continu- 
ance of anarchy in Frances It con- 
cluded with an exhortation to the 
French, to reſtore the conftitntion 
of 1789, 1790 and 1791; and a 
declaration on oath that he bore 
arms only for the reſtoration of that 
conſtitution ; and that as ſoon as he 
had effected that purpoſe, he would 
for ever abandon every public func- 
tion, and in ſolitude conſole him- 
ſelf with having contributed to the 
happineſs of his fellow citizens, 

The manifeſto of the prince of 
Saxe Cobourg, which accompanied 
the preceding, reflected great ho- 
nour on that general; and it can 
never be ſufficiently regretted, that 
the terms which it held forth were 
ever departed from by the allied 
powers. It paſſed high encomi- 
ums on the diſintereſted and patri- 
otic views of general Dumouriez. 
It announced that the allied powers 
were no longer to be conſidered 
as principals, but merely as auxi- 
liaries in the war; that they had no 
other obje& but to co-operate with 

neral Dumouriez in giving to 

rance her conſtitutional king, and 
the conflitution fhe formed for 22 
On his word of honour he pledged 
himſelf, that he would not come 
upon the French territory to make 
conqueſts, but ſolely for the endy 
above ſpecified, * 
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The prince declared further, that 
any ſtrong places which ſhould be 
put into his hands ſhould be conſi- 
dered as ſacred depoſits, to be de- 
livered up as ſoon as the conſtitu- 
tional government ſhould be eſta- 
bliſhed in France, or as ſoon as ge- 


neral Dumouriez ſhould demand 


them, 

On the gth of April, at day- 
break, general Dumouriez procced- 
ed with an eſcort of 5o Imperial 
dragoons to the advanced guard 
of his camp at Maulde. e ha- 
rangued the troops; but though 
there was no open oppoſition, he 
obſerved ſome indications of that 
ſpirit, and ſeveral factious groups 
aſſembled in different parts. His 
next delign was to go to St. 
Amand ; but as he was entering 
the city be was met by an aid- de- 
camp, who informed him that dur- 
ing the night the eorps of artillery, 
excited by ſome emiſſaries from 
Valenciennes, had riſen upon their 

eneral, and were marching to that 
— The money, — 
and the equipages of the officers, 
which remained in the city without 
a guard, he commanded to be con- 
ducted to Rumegies. 

The deſertion of the eorps of 
artillery was the ſignal for gene- 
ral revolt. General Lamorliere, 
on whom Dumouriez had placed 
ſome dependance, immediately took 
his departure for Valenciennes, 
The general was himſelf at Ru- 
megies, when he heard of the 
deſection of the troops in camp. 
Nothing was now left but to pro- 
vide for his perſonal ſafety. He 
mounted his horſe, attended by 
general and colonel Thouvenot, 
the duke de Chartres, colonel 
Montjoye, and a few others of his 
ſtaff. He was followed in the 
courſe of the day. by about 500 
horſe, and 800 inſantry; theſe 
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were the whole that could be pre. 
vailed on by the utmoſt ſolicita- 
tions of their officers to deſert to 
the enemy, and of theſe ſeveral af- 
terwards returned. 

The military cheſt which Du- 
mouriez had removed was recover- 
ed by a party of French chaſſcurs, 
and brought to Valenciennes. At 
Bury general Dumouriez found 
colonel Mack, and proceeded with 
him to Mons. It was agreed that 
the Imperialiſts ſhould immediate- 
ly lay fiege to Conde. The rank 
of feld-zeug meifter (general of ar- 
tillery) was conferred on Dumou- 
riez ; but the ſuſpicions of the allies 
have neyer permitted hm to enjoy 
it in any active capacity: and he 
now exiſts (we are informed) a leſ- 


ſon to all men who forſake the 


ſteady path of integrity—in an 
Auſtrian dungeon. 

The little ſucceſs attending this 
tranſaction ſhould have taught the 
combined powers the impoſſibility 
of conquering France; and the little 
dependance to be placed on the 
vain hopes with which they had de- 
luded themſelves, reſpecting the co- 
operation of the French people in 
effecting a 99 
They had ſeen a whole army who 
had been manifeſtly attached to 
their general, under whom they 
had conquered and bled, refuſe ta 
obey that general when he propoſed 
to them to take arms againſt their 
country, though under the ſpecious 
pretext of reſtoring a conſtitution 
to which it was probable many of 
them were attached, That gene- 
ral too was a man of tranſcendant 
abilities, He certainly had not 
been well treated by the miniſters 
and the convention ; and his caſe 
had in the commencement un- 
doubtedly intereſted the ſoldiery in 
his behalf. He was A in 
theſe meafures by officers whom 

4 they 
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they could not but love and re- politan envoys. On their deciſion 
ſpect; and yet the attachment to the fate of nations and the peace 
what they deemed the cauſe of li- of Europe depended ; and poſterity 
berty and their country roſe {upe- -will have the- more to regret, if it 
- rior to my other paſhon in the ſhould appear that the voice of rea- 
. breaſts of theſe men. Could any fon was lefs powerful in this coun- 
perſon of common ſenſe expect ſue- cil, than the dictates of ambition 
ceſs after ſuch an inſtance as this ? or revenge. | 

But we have ſeldom known what The particulars of what paſſed 
was begun in folly terminate in on this important occaſion have ne- 
wiſdom ; we have ſeldom ſeen thoſe ver yet tranſpired We only know 
who indulge at firſt in intemperate that it was reſolved to commence a 
and imprudent counſels, inſtructed plan of | attive operations againſt 
by ſublequent events. France, Lhe prince of Cobourg 

Had the combined powers made was compelled to unſay all that he 
a prudent uſe of this opportunity; bad ſet forth with ſo much ſolem- 
had they offered reaſonable terms nity in his proclamation of the 5th; 
at this criſis to the French; had and a ſcheme of conqueſt was for- 
they extended the olive branch, and mally announced in a new proclama- 
laid to them—** Model your inter- tion which was iſſued by the ſame ge- 
nal government as you pleaſe, but neral on the gth of the ſame month. 
eſtabliſh once more the ancient It was obvious that ſo impolitic 
boundary of the Netherlands; re- an ſtep could have no ether tendency 
ſtore your other conqueſts; act with than to deſtroy all confidence in 
liberality ; ſet free the queen and the profeflions of the allied powers. 
the royal family; do juſtice to the It was calculated (however pure 
unfortunate emigrants, and allow the intentions of the prince might 
them at leaſt a moiety of their pro- have been) to awake ſuſpicion and 
perty ; and we will withdraw our reſentment m the breaſts of the 
Forces: had they addreſſed the French; and to induce them to 
nation in theſe terms, there can ſuſpect that the whole of the pro- 
hardly be a doubt but a ſtop would clamation of the 5th was a mere 
have been put to the effulion of deluſion, only intended to impoſe on 
blood, and France might ere this their credulity. 
havehadamonarchy again, or at leaſt The fituation of France at this 
a regular and eſtabliſhed govern- moment was ſingularly critical and 
ment. But it is the wiſe only who dangerous. By the defection of Du- 
can make a proper ule of proſperity. mouriez the whole army of the north 
A congreis of the repreſentatives was diſſolved, and in part diſband- 

of the combined powers was aflem- ed; while that of the allies lay 
bled at Antwerp on the 8th of upon the frontier, numerous, well 
April.—At this congreſs were pre- diſciplined, and victorious. On the 
ſent the prince of Orange and his fide of the Rhine the Pruſſians ad- 
two ſons, and his excellency Van- vanced in immenſe force, and 
der Spiegel; the duke of York threatened the fheze of Mentz, even 
and lord Auckland on the part of before the works for its defenge 
Great Britain; the prince of Saxe were completed. W's 
Cobourg, counts Metternich, Sta- But however formidable the at- 
renberg and Mercy Dargenteau, tack from without — appear, 


with the Pruſſian, Spaniſh and Nea- it was perhaps leſs to be dreaded 
| M 4 than 
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than thoſe alarming internal com- 
-motions which took place about 
this period. To effect completely 
the ſubverſion of the republican go- 
vernment in France, it was a part 
of the 
bold aud inſtantancous effort the 
royaliſt party, who lay concealed in 
[different parts of the country, but 
chiefly in the ancient provinces of 


Britanoy and Poitou, now diſtin- 


guiſhed by the names of the depart- 
ments of La Veudte and La Loire. 
Notwithſtanding the ſevere deerees 
of the convention, immenſe numbers 
of the emigrants had ſecretly re- 
ſorted thither in the winter of 1792, 
and the vicinity of theſe depart- 
ments to the ſea afforded a fair pro- 
ſpect of freth ſupplies of men and 
military ſtores, as well as of the co- 
operation. of the naval powers. 
It appeared like a concerted 
lan, that this inſurrect ion ſhould 
break out almoſt at the in- 
ſtant of Dumouriez's defection; as 
if by two ſuch tremendous explo- 
ſions the new republic was at once 
to be overwhelmed in ruin. The 
firſt. dilturbances were conſidered 
by the convention as merely the 
reſult of a repuguance in the peo- 
ple to the modes which had been 
adopted for recruiting the army; 
but before the latter end of March 
the inſurgents aſlumed a more for- 
midable appearance as to numbers, 
and their proceedivgs evinced the 
rebellion to be the reſult of pre- 
vious arrangement. They were 
diſtinguiſhed by white caps, and 
Þy other counter-revolutionary en- 
ſigns, and their watch-words were 
Vive le Rai, and Fivent les Anglois! 
They profeſſed to act by the au- 
thority of Mongeur, the regent of 
France, and in ſeveral rencounters 
with the national guards were vic- 
torious, particularly in an action 
which took place near Chantanay, 
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t plan to excite by a 
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which was immediately ſucceeded 
by the 2 of that city. b 
On the 23d of March the con- 
vention were informed that the in- 
ſurgents had made themſelves matf- 
ters of the diſtricts of Cholet, Mou- 
taigne and Cliſſon, and that they 
had deleated general Marce, who 
had been ſent to quell them. The 
city of Nantz was at the ſame time 
in a ſtate of ſiege, and the number 
of rebels encamped before that city 
were eflimated at not leſs than 
40, 00. In the beginning of 
April general Berruyere was ap- 
inted to command againſt the re- 
bels. Notwithſtanding the efforts of 
the convention, however, before the 
end of that month they poſſeſſed 
themſelves of an extent of 50 leagues 
of country, and had defeated the 
republicans in two pitched battles, 
in which they took an immenſe 
quantity of artillery and military 
ſtores, and a number of priſoners. 
To reſiſt with fucceſs the force 
of theſe combined misfortunes re- 
quired no common reſources, and 
no — ſhare of ſpirit and of 
energy. The” convention, on re- 
ceiving the intelligence of the de- 
fection of Dumouriez, and the ar- 
reſt of the commiſſioners, decreed a 
rmanent ſitting ; they offered a 
rge reward for the fugitive ge- 
neral, and decreed that all who ap- 
peared connected with him ſho 
be put under arreſt, m 
The commiſſioners in the mean 
time, who had been ſent to the 
army, omitted no means of reſtor- 
ing order, and mvigoratmg the 
ſpirit of the French army. The 
ſtandard of the republic was no 
ſooner ſet up, than the battalions 
which had diſperſed from the camp 
of Maulde reſorted to it; and ge- 
neral Dampierre, who had evinced 


his patriotiſm by his reſiſtance to 


the orders of Dumouriez, was pro- 
viſionally 
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wiſogally appointed by the commiſ- 
Goners to the chief command. In 
leſs than a week general Dam- 
pierre had reſtored order and diſ- 
Cipline to their diſorganized troops, 
and was enabled to lead them to ac- 
tion, if not to victory. | 
On the 13th of April the ad- 
vanced poſts of the French army 
under that general were attacked 
in hx different points, but the aſſail- 
ants were repulſed with conſiderable 
Joſs. General Dampierre at the ſame 
time was cnabled to reſume the camp 
of Famars. On the 14th and 15th 
the advanced guard was again aſ- 


ſailed by the enemy: on the former 


of thoſe days, they were compelled 
by ſuperior numbers to give way, 
but on the ſucceeding day they 
were victorious. The. firing con- 
tinued from four in the morning till 
eight in the evening, with as much 
violence as at the battle of Neer- 
winden. 
On the 23d the Auſtrians again 
attacked the French near Mau- 
beuge, but after a conflict of ten 
hours were repulſed with confider- 
able Joſs; and on the i of May 
general Dampierre attempted to 
diſlodge the enemy from ſeveral 
villages of which they were in poſ- 
ſeſſion, but in his turn experienced 
a repulſe, On this occaſion the 
Auſtrians had 600 killed and 2000 
wounded, and the French had 300 
killed and c wounded, * © 
An action of a more ſerious na- 
ture took place on the 8th of May. 
General Dampierre on that day 
advanced to diſlodge the enemy 
who were poſted in the wood of 
Rheme and Vicoigne ; but the ar- 
dour of the general having prompt- 
ed him to too great an expoſure of 
his perſon, his thigh was carried off 
by a cannon ball, and he expired 
the following day, leaving the com- 
mand in the hands of general La- 
marche. In this action the Auſ- 
I. 4 j . . F P 


trians loſt in killed and wounded 
$20 men, and the Pruſſians 300: of 
the Engliſh troops, who were en- 
gaged and who ſuffered greatly, no 
official return was wade. 'Phe lofs 
of the French was cflimated at 


From this period to the 23d lit- 
tle of importance occurred. On 
that day it was determined by the 
allies to attempt to diſſodge the 
French from their fortiſied camp on 
the heights of Famars, which co- 
vered and protected the town of 
Valenciennes. At day-break the 
Britiſh and Hanoverians aſſembled 
under the command of the duke of 
York, and the Auſtriaus and Ger» 
man auxiliaries under that of the 
prince of Cobourg and general 
Clairſait. A thick fog prevented 
for {ſome time the advance of the 
troops; aud they ſoon experienced 
a tremendous tire fromthe entrench- 
ments of the French. The conteſt, 
fir James Murray ſtates, was of the 
ſevereſt kind, and in the field the 
French were defeated. The duke 
of Lok then advanced within a 
ſmall diſtance of the works ; but 
obſerving from the diſpoſition of 
the French that they could not be 
carried without conſiderable loſs, 
he determined to defer the attack 
till day-break on the following day. 
In the courie of the night, however, 
the French, apprehenfive of the 
conſequences, aud probably much 
weakened by the action, abandoned 
their camp, and withdrew partly 
into Valenciennes, while another 
party retired by Denain, towards 
Bouchain and Cambray. No offi- 
cial return was made of the loſs of 
the allies; but on both fides it muſt 
have been conſidet able. 

The ſucceſs on the 23d enabled 
the allies to lay formal ſiege to Va- 
lenciennes. Conde had been inveſt- 
ed from the beginning of April, and 
the communication entirely cut off 
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between that place and Valen- 
eiennes. To re-eſtabliſh that com- 
munication was the object of gene- 
ral Dampierre on the 8th of May, 
hen he received the fatal wound 
that deprived him of life. 
While theſe affairs were tranſact- 
ing in the north, but little of im- 
rtance occurred in other parts. 
In the beginning of May general 
Cuſtine, who commanded the army 
of the Rhine, formed a deſign of 
cutting off from the enemy a body 
of ſeven or eight thouſand men 
who had advanced as far as Rhein- 
zabern ; but, to ſucceed, it was ne- 
ceſſary to amuſe the Pruſſians in all 
parts, and to deſtroy the effect of 
the cavalry and infantry which they 
had near Landau. Had he been 
to retain the command of this ar- 
my, he ſaid he ſhould have deferred 
that enterpriſe till the coramence- 
ment of June, and then the army, 
better exerciſed, would have been 
in a condition to execute it com- 
pletely ; but reflecting that he was 
about to depart and take upon him 
the command of the army of the 
North, he determined to attempt an 
action, to prevent the Pruſſians from 
taking advantage of thgir good poſi- 
tion. He therefore flat orders to 


general Houchard to attack in the 


rear Limberg and Carlberg with the 
army of the Moſelle, while Pulli 
ſhould keep in check, and attack 
with the reft of the corps des Va- 
ſages, a Pruſſian corps who had ad- 
vanced, and while general Sulek, 
with nine battalions and ſome ca- 
valry, ſhauld advance towards An- 
weiler to moleſt the enemy. The 
fame day the garriſon of Landau 
had orders to occupy the banks of 
the canal of Anweiler, the vineyards 
and village of Nuſderff, with ſeveral 
other poſts, and to give the Pruſ- 
fians reaſon to apprehend that they 
would be attacked in the rear, in 


eaſe they ſhould attempt any move- 


- 
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ments. He alſo cauſed a report v 
be ſpread in the Pruſſian army, that 


the cavalry of the army of the 


Moſelle had arrived, as well as part 
of the artillery of Straſbourg. In 
the mean time general Ferrier, who 
commanded forty battalions, was 
ordered only to ſhew himſelf to the 
enemy till he ſhould hear that the 
engagement had commenced, and 
to attack them in the wood of 
Rheinzabern, and the Auſtrians 
who were in it beyond the village. 
Notwithttanding theſe orders, Cuf- 
tine obſerves, that he did not ſee 
his troops appear till eleven o'clock, 
at which time general Diretmann 
had commanded a retreat, becauſe 
the troops were fatigued, and could 
neither procure proviſions nor drink. 
The general himſelf began to march 
at eight o' clock in the evening, 
with twenty“ ix battalions and cgh 
regiments, to the heights near In- 
ſheim ; but ſeveral unavoidable de- 
lays prevented him from arriving at 
that place till five in the morning. 
The advanced guard, under the 
command of general Landremont, 
kept back the enemy, and prevent- 
ed them from quitting the foreſt of 
Germerſheim, While general Lan- 
dremont was thus engaging the 
Auſtrian army, and preventing 
them from advancing, the main 
army extended itſelf to the heights 
of Rulſheim, and proceeded as far 
as that village. Cuſtine charged 
two diviſions of dragoons with vi- 
gour, who fled after ſuſtaining con- 
fiderable loſs. Among the number 
of the dead were three officers. 
The general obſerved, that had it 
not been for the infatuation of a 
battalion, who miſtook the French 
cavalry for that of the enemy, this 
day would have been glorious for 
the troops of the republic ; they 
anſwered all attempts to rally them, 
only by diſcharges, and it was with 
great difficulty they could be prge 
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vailed upon to reſume their ranks. 
The general was informed that this 
event was occaſioned by the com- 
mander, who began the cry of 
treachery. He was arreſted, and, 
it was ſaid, deſtroyed himſelf. 
„This day, which ought to have 
been ſo memorable,” added Cuſ- 
tine, termivated by the taking of 
one piece of cannon, and a very 
youu number of priſoners.” The 

ruſſians were ſoon after enabled to 
form the ſiege of Mentz. 

At this fatal period, a degree of 
treachery ſeems to have pervaded 
every part of the French territory. 
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On the 2d of April the 

ſociety of Toulon — 
Corſican general Paoli as a traitor, 
and his ſubſequent conduct has 
proved that the accuſation was too 
well founded. Paoli was cited to 
appear at the bar of the conven- 
tion, but excuſed himſelf; and the 
perſons who were ſent to arreſt him 
declared that the ſervice was too 
dangerous to be attempted. 

At the ſame time charges of a 
ſerious nature were exhibitedagainſt 
the ex- miniſter Bournonville, who 
was accuſed as an accomplice of 
Dumouriez. 
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rafter, New Accuſations againſt the Gironde Party. 


7 \HE pauſe which at this time 
took place in the military 
tranſactions, affords us leiſure to 
review the no leſs important pro- 
ceedings of the convention. In 
the month of March the celebrated 
revolutionary tribunal, for judging 
offences againt the ſtate, was or- 
ganized and it is remarkable that 
the chairman on this occaſion was 
the deputy La Croix, who has fince 
fallen the victim of this very inſti- 
tution. The plan on which this 
tribuna! was formed is as follows. 
I. The revolutionary tribunal 
ſhall take cognizance of every en- 
terpriſe, plot, and attempt againſt 
the liberty and ſovereignty of the 
p<ople, and the unity, indiviũbili- 


ty, and external as well as internal 
ſafety of the republic; of every 
plan tending to eſtabliſh royalty, 
and of every crime relating to the 
fabrication of forged aſſignats. 

II. This tribunal ſhall conſiſt of 
ſix judges, divided into two ſections. 
Three members in each ſection 
ſhall be ſufficient to examine facts 
denounced. a 

III. The judges ſhall be choſen 
by the national convention, by the 
appel nominal, and by a ive 
majority. 

Iv. To this tribunal ſhall belong 
a public accuſer and two aſſiſtants, 
named by the convention in the 
ſame manner as the judgess A 
commiſſion of fix members _ 
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#lfo be appointed to draw up the 
deerecs of accuſation which may be 
d by the convention, 

V. The jurors thall be in num - 
ber twelve, and their ſubſtitutes 
three. They ſhall be taken from 
the department of Paris, until the 
pit of May next; an epoch when 


theclectoral s muſt renew their 


ro. : 
VI. Crimes againſt general ſafe- 
by, aſſigned herctofore to the cog- 
mzance of municipalities, ſhall in 
future be judged by the revolution- 
ary tribunal. 
VII. There ſhall be no appeal 
from the ſentence. 
VIII. Sentence paſſed in the 
abſence of the accuſed, ſhall have 
the fame effect as if they were pre- 


IX. Perſons accuſed ho ſhall 
not appear within three months 
ſhall be conſidered as emigrants, 
2nd treated as fuck. ; 

As the intentions of the parties 
which divided the convention had 
bern groſsly miſrepreſented, and as 
me of the indigent and deſperate 
of the citizens had underitood the 
term egualily, which was adopted in 
the declaration of rights, as refer- 
ring vot to an matey of rights, 
but an equality oſ property; about 
the ſame period a decree was pro- 
poſcd, on the motion of Barrere, 
and adopted by the convention, de- 
nouncing the puniſhment of death 
againſt any perſon who ſhould pro- 

an agrarian law, or who 
Mould attempt to iojure territorial, 
commercial, or —— property. 

Another decree, which was paſſ- 
ed on the 29th of the ſame month, 
merits leſs our approbation ; it was 
in ſubſtance, that all perſons con- 
victed of compoling or printing 
writings for the reſtoration of mo- 
narchy in France, or the diſſolu- 
tion of the national repreſentation, 


thould be puniſhed with death. All 
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perſons guilty of attempting 4 
counter-revolution were at the 

time declared outlaws ; and on the 
1it of April a decree was paſſed 
aboliſhing the inv iolabibty of the 
deputies of the convention, when 
accuſed of crimes againſt the Rate. 

In every fate there will always 
be found necefſary an executive au- 
thority, with powers ſufficiently 
ſtrong to prevent frequent infurrec- 
tion and conſpiracy, and ſufficiently 
compact to be able to execute its 
deſigns with fecrecy and prompti- 
tnde. It was evidently among the 
defects of the firſt conititution of 
France, that no ſuch power exiſted; 
and fince the revolution of the 1oth 
of Auguſt, .the powers granted to 
the 01 2inary mimiters, who formed 
what is called the executive council, 
were not adequate 10 theſe ends. 
Ou the 75th of April, therefore, a 
committee of public fafety, with 
enlarged powers, was inftitutcd by 
the convention; but as the autho- 
my delegated to the members of 
this committee was extenſtre, it was 
judged prudent to limit its duration 
to a ftugle month. After much 
debate upon the ſubject, the com- 
mittee was organized agreeably to 
the terms of the following decree. ' 
Art. I. A committee of public 
fafety, conbſting of nine members, 
taken trom the convention, ſhall be 
formed by open vote. 

II. This committee ſhall detihe- 
rate in ſceret, and ſhall be charged 
to watch over and accelerate the 
actions of the adminiſtration en- 
truited to the executive council, 


whoſe decrees it may ſuſpend, when 


it thinks them contrary to the pub- 
lio intereſt, being bound at the ſame 
time to give information to the 
convention. 

III. It is authoriſed to purſue, 
in urgent circumſtances, external 
and internal meaſures of general de- 


ſence; aud its decrees,. fgned by 
1 
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the majority of its deliberatin 
members, which ſhall never be lets 
than two thirds, ſhall be executed 
by the provifional executive coun- 
eil; 14 cannot in any caſe iſſue 
mandates of arreſt but againſt exe- 
cutive agents, bound at the fame 
time co give immediate information 
to the convention. 

IV. The particular agents whom 
the committee may think proper to 
employ thall be paid from the pub- 
lic treaſury, 

V. The national treaſury ſhall, 
for this purpoſe, keep ready, at the 
diſpoſal of the committee, the ſum 
of 100,000 livres. 

VI. It may divide itſelf into ſec- 
tions to exercile its operations with 
ſaſety. 

VII. It ſhall make a general re- 
port of its operations, and of the 
ſit uation of the republic. 

VIII. It ſhall keep a journal of 
its deliberations, which ſhall be 
ſigned by all the members preſcnt. 

IX. This committee ſhall be eſ- 
tabliſhed only for one month. 

The defe&tion of Dumouriez, 
which ſeemed to have been concert- 
ed with certain branches of the 
Bourbon family, contributed at this 
period to overwhelm the whole of 
this unhappy race in diſgrace and 
misfortune. A propoſal had been 
made, it is ſaid, to the combined 
powers to exchange the queen and 
the other prĩſoners in the Temple, for 
the commiſſioners who had been ar- 
reſted by Dumouriez; and this tranſ- 
action was to ſerve as a batis for the 
treaty of peace, On what ground 
this humane propoſal was fruſtrated 
we are not informed; but we can- 
not help thinking that, if the allies 
had in an open and manly manner 
praceeded to treat upon theſe terms, 
much miſery and much bloodſhed 
might have been prevented. As, 
however, both partics appeared 
equally avcrie to temperate and hu- 
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mane counſels, it was decreed, on 
the 7th of April, that all the mem- 
bers of the Bourbon family, as well 
as all Auſtrian officers, and other 
members of the Germanic body 
who had been taken iſonere, 
ſhould be detained as hoſtages for 
the ſafety of the arreſted deputies: 
and that all the Bourbons ſhould be 
removed to Marſeilles, except ſuch 
as were previouſſy confined in the 
Temple: the Sa duke of Or- 
leans, notwithſtanding his quality as 
a deputy of the convention, was in- 
cluded in this decree. 

On the gth of the ſame month 
a decree was alſo paſſed, enjoining 
that all bargains and contracts 
ſhould be paid in aſſignats, and not 
in ſpecie. The reaſon urged in 
favour of this arrangement was the 
great depreciation which the 
currency of France had ſuffered. 
About the ſame time the powers of 
the commiſkoners ſent to the armics 
were enlarged. 

A conſiderable part of the month 
of April was ſpent in diſcuſſing and 
digeſting the declaration of rights, 
which was to ſerve as a preface to 
the new conſtitution. It was 
poſed by Salles and ſome other 
members, to coufine themſelves to 
the declaration which had been en- 
acted in 1789, by the conſtituent 
aſſembly; but the majority appear- 
ed to incline to a new declaration. 
On the 1oth of May the conven- 
tion took poſſeſſion of their ge 
hall in the Tuilleries, and on that 
day decreed the firſt artiele of the 
new conititution; viz. « The 
French republic is one and indivi- 
ſible.“ 

In the mean time the diviſions, 
which had ſo long ſubſiſted between 
the two great parties, in the con- 
vention, proceeded rapidly to an' 
open and violent rupture, The 
party of Robefpierre and Marat 
had imperceptibly gained on the + 

aflections 
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affections and prejudices of the po- 
pulace of Paris; and the Jacobin 
club became gradually under their 
entire direction. The defire mani- 
feſted by the Briſſotines or Gironde 
faction to ſave the life of the king, 
had not conttibuted to their popu- 
larity ; and the multitude, inſtead 
of attributing it to motives of hu- 
manity and juſtice, were cafily per- 
ſuaded that their principles had 
been corrupted by bribes from thoſe 
powers whom they ſuppoſed inter- 
eſted in the prevention of that ca- 
taſtrophe. | 

The defe&tion of Dumouriez, 
with whom many of the Gironde 
had been cloſely connected, and 
whom they had always defended 
when attacked by his adverſaries, 
completed the ruin of this declining 
party. The moſt intimate union 
had always ſubſiſted between that 
general and the houſe of Orleans ; 
and ſeveral of the Briſſotines, as 


well as Briſſot himſelf, had been 


dependants or domeſtics of that 
houſe. 

The unpopular manners of Ro- 
land, who was probably after all a 
man of integrity, and the vanity of 
others of the faction; their being in 
poſſeſſion of power, and the inordi- 
nate love of it which they maniteſt- 
ed, excited the diſtruſt and the jea- 
louſy of many. We may add to 
theſe cauſes for the decline of their 
influence, the manifeſt incapacity 
which they, and the miniſters ap- 
pointed by them, had betrayed in 
the conduct of public affairs; the 
neglect of the army, and their tar- 
dineſs in preſenting the nation with 
a conſtitution. 

It is a melancholy confideration, 
that to the lenity of their govern- 
ment may be juſtly aſcribed the im- 
mediate ruin of the Gironde party. 

they in an early ſtage of the 
conteſt puniſhed with ſeverity their 
opponents and calumniators, they 
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might certainly have retained thoif 
power longer. It is to their ho- 
nour indeed that they didnot chooſe 
to ſecure their power by a violation 
of juſtice and humanity. Such a 
conduct is calculated to cover and 
excuſe a multitude of errors; and 
it is more noble to fall in ſuch a 
manner, than to be victorious by 
cruelty and violenee. 

In the latter ſtages of the con- 
teſt, they did not, it muſt be con- 
felled, proceeed with the ſame mo- 
deration. The oppoſition was then 
reduced to a conteſt ad internecionem; 
and though it is probable, that in 
the firit inſtance the diſpute was no 
other than a party ſtruggle for the 
power and emoluments of the ſtate; 
and that their adverſaries thema 
ſelves did not think of attackin 
their lives, and wanted only their 
places; yet the quarrel grew by 
degrees to ſo great an extent, that 
the life of every individual of each 
party was ſtaked upon the iſſue, 

So ſtrong was the impreſſion, 
which the report of the Gironde 
party being confederates with Du- 
mouriez had made upon the people; 
that ſo early as the gth of April a 
petition was received from one of 
the ſections of Paris, accuſing Gua- 
det, Vergniaux, Genſonne, and 
ſome others of the deputies, as ac- 
complices of that perfidious officer, 
and requeſting that they might be 
puniſhed. 

On the 15th of April a petition 
was preſented by the commons 
of the 48 ſections of Paris, demand- 
ing that Briſſot, Guadet, Vergni- 
aux, Genſonne, Grangeneuve, 
Buzor, Barbaroux, Salles, Biro- 
teau, Petion, Lanjuinais, Fauchet, 
Valaze, Laſource, Pontecoulant, 
Lehardy, Gorſas, Valady, Cham- 
bon, Hardy, Lanthenas, Louvet, 
&e. be impeached, and expelled the 
convention. This petition was fol- 
lowed on the 1 of May by a de- 

putation 
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putation from the fauxbourg of St. 
Antoine; the preſident of which, 
after propoſing a plan for the re- 
cruiting of the armies, &c. addreſ- 
ied the convention in theſe words: 
—“ We come,” ſaid he,“ legiſla- 
tors, to tell you ſevere truths Em- 
ploying yourſelves for a long time 
as you have with your perſonal in- 
tereſts and paſſions, declare to us 
what you have done! You have 
promiſed every thing, and kept 
your word in nothing. Our de- 
fenders have been left deſtitute of 
every neceſſary ; you have engaged 
to regulate the price of proviſions ; 
to relieve the neceflitous ; but in 
no one inſtance have you kept your 
word.“ He concluded with de- 
claring the fauxbourg in a ſtate of 
inſurrection, and deſiring that the 
deputation, to the number of 8,0c0, 
but unarmed, might be permitted 
to file through the hall. A warm 
debate enſued ; but the inhabitants 
compoſed the tumult, by affuring 
them that they wiſhed to defend, 
not to deſtroy the convention. 
The Gironde party, on the other 
hand, was not inactive; and as 
much of the diſcontent among the 
people was ſuppoſed to be excited 
by the inflammatory journal of 
which Marat was the conductor, 
that deputy was denounced by Sal- 
les, as a feditious perſon, ſo early as 
the 26th of February. As the con- 
vention however did not think it 
prudent to purſue him with rigour, 
fupported as he was by ſo ſtrong a 
party, and by that formidable body 
the Jacobin club, he ſtill continued 


his attendance in the hall of the 


legiſlature ; and on the firſt of April 
he recriminated on the Gironde, 
and in his place in the convention 
denounced, 300 of the deputies, at 
the head of whom were Briſſot, 
Vergniaux, &c. On the 12th of 
April Marat renewed his accuſa- 
tion, and was ſupported by Robei- 
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pierre. A violent tumult enſued, 
and the deputies on both ſides of 
the hall advanced with drawn ſwords 
to aſſault each other : by the an- 
thority of the preſident, it was, 
however, at length compoſed. 

+ In the evening fitting of the ſame 
day, the Gironde recriminated, and 
Guadet preſented a direct accuſa- 
tion agmalſl Marat. As preſident 
of the Jacobin club, he had ſigned 
an addreſs, aceuſing the Gironde 
party of being the accomplices of 
Dumouriez; and exhorting the 
popular ſocieties to unite, — pour 
in a ſhower of petitions, ** for the 
expulſion of thoſe unfaithful mem- 
bers who betrayed their truſt, and. 
who did not vote for the death of 
the tyrant.” The whole compoſi- 
tion was in an extravagant ftyle, 
and among other exclamations con- 
tained theſe words:! Let us ex- 
terminate the conſpirators!” Marat 
alleged that he had ſigned the ad- 
drets as preſident, without reading 
it ; but juſtified the contents, The 
oppoſite party inſiſted on a decree 
of accuſation being paſſed againſt 
him ; and on the appel nominal be- 
ing demanded, out of 336 votes, 
233 were for the decree of accuſa- 
tion, and 82 againſt it; 22 excuſed 
themſelves. Marat was accord- 
ngly committed to the abbey pri- 
on. 

From this deciſion of the con- 
vention, the predominating influ- - 
ence of the Gironde party in that 
body is ſufficiently apparent : but 
it was not fo with the people ; and 
the jury before whom Marat was 
arraigned, were either afraid to 
condemn him, or were themſelves 
of his party ; for on the 24th of 
April he was unanimouſly acquit- 
ted. His party, not content with 
the acquittal of their favourite, at- 
tended him in a body to reſunte 
his ſeat in the convention. © A 
ſcene of mdecent-triumptr _ 

an 


and the hall of the legiſlature was 
once more occupied by the mob of 
Paris. 

His opponents having proceeded 
to this extremity, it was not pro- 
bable that Marat ſhovld deſiſt from 
hoſtilities; and he was now unfor- 
tunately too well aſſured of his own 
ſtrength to liſten eaſily to moderate 
counſels. 

The Gironde, on the other hand, 
notwithſtanding their ſuperiority in 
the convention, could not fail to 
diſcover their tottering ſituation, 
It was evident they had loſt the 
confidence of the people of Paris, 
and the only chance for ſecuring 
their own authority was an appeal 
to the people of the more diſtant 
departments. With this view, on 
whe 13th of May, on the pretence 
of forwarding the new — wry 
Condorcet propoſed—That a new 
convention ſhould be choſen on the 
iſt of November next enſuing, 
and that it ſhould meet on the 15th 
of December. The motion was 
vehemently oppoſed by Thuriot 
and others, who inſiſted that the 
convention could not abandon its 
poſt at fo important a crilis, with- 
out manifeſt injury to the republic; 
that ſuch a meaſure would perſuade 
the people, that the leading per- 
ſons of that body had no ſerious 
deſign of giving them a conſtitu- 
tion; and that fuch alarms would 
lead to the moſt dangerous inteſ- 
tine commotions. The propoſal 
of Condorcet was on theſe reaſons 
adjourned. 

The means propoſed by Con- 
dorcet would probably have proved 
inadequate to the end ; and indeed 
nothing ſhort of convening a legiſ- 
lature to meet no longer in Paris, 
but in ſome other city, could, in 
this ſtate of affairs, preſerve his 
party from deſtruction. On the 
18th of May, therefore, a ſubſtitute 
deputy to the convention (one of 
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thoſe who had been elected to ſup» 
ply ſuch ſeats as ſhould be vacated 
by abſence or by death) having 
been inſulted by ſome women, in 
his way to the convention, Gua- 
det enibraced the opportunity to 
inſiſt that the convention was no 
longer free in Paris; and that a 
plot had been formed for diſſolving 
the convention, and placing the 
whole power of the ſtate in the 
hands of the anarchiſts, He con- 
cluded b ſing as a decree 
„The 7 — breaks 
and diſſolves all the conſtituted au- 
thorities of Paris; orders all the 
ſubſtitute deputies of the conven - 
tion to unite at Bourges, without, 
however, exerciſing any function 
till authoriſed by a decree of the 
convention.“ Barrere thought the 
evil complained of did not require 
ſo violent a remedy; and on his mo- 
tion it was decreed, © that a com- 
miſſion of twelve members choſen - 
from the convention ſhould examine 
all the plans and reſolutions formed 
by the commons of Paris.“? 

In a debate which took place on 
the z th of May, on a propoſal of 
the financier Cambon, for“ a com- 
pulſory loan of a thouſand millions 
from rich egotiſts (ſelhfh perſons), 
the indifferent, and all who may 
be ſuppoſed intereſted in the ſuc- 
ceſs of the enemies of France,“ 
Marat embraced the occaſion to 
arraign his adverſaries, and pro- 
poſed that the Rolandins, the Gi- 
rondins, and Briſſotins, ſhould be 
ſelected as the lenders. _ 

A molt tumultuous ſcene enſued, 
Barbaroux, La Riviere, and others 
of the Gironde party, exclaimed. 
againſt a forced loan, as a ty- 
rannical and counter-revolutionary 
meaſure. The galleries took a 
moſt indecent part in the debate, 
which was concluded by Vergniaux 


moving that an additional guard 
ſhould be demanded for the protec- 


tion 
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tion of the convemion. On the 
fame day a declaration was pub- 
liſhed by the prefiderit Hnard, con- 
demning in ſtrong terms the in- 
decent ſceue which had juſt been 
ated, and charging the anarchifts 
with being the accomplices of the 
combined kings. | | 

On the 23d ſome deputies from 
the ſection of fraternity appeared 
at the bar to offer proofs of the 
plots in their ſection againſt liberty 
and the — 2 ſaid; it 
had been agitated in a meeting held 
on the preceding Sunday and Mon- 
day, at the mayor's houſe, to 
* make another (oth of Auguſt 
buſineſs,” which was to be followed 
by a maſſacre like that of the 3d 
of September, The mayor, how- 
ever, had oppoſed theſe proceed- 
ings, and threatened to adjourn the 
aſſembly. Several depatations ap- 
peared on the ſame day from dif- 
ferent ſections engaging to protect 
the convention; and on the follow- 
ing day the mayor of Paris, Pache, 
addreſſed a letter to the preſident 
conſirming the account of what had 

aſſed in the ſection of fraternity, 
w adding, that the mention of 
maſſacres had only proceeded from 
ſome heated individuals. 

The city of Paris in the mean 
time continued in a llate of extreme 
agitation z and on the 27th the 
mayor wroteto the convention, that 
the contending parties were on the 

oint of proceeding to extremities. 
— embraced the opportunity 
to throw the blame on the com- 
miſſion of twelve, who he inlitted 
had provoked the inſurrection of 
the people, and demanded that the 
commiſhon ſhould be diſſolved as 
the only means of preventing a ge- 
neral inſurrection. The ſection of 
la Cite at this moment appeared at 
the bar, and demanded the libera- 
tion of its preſident and ſecretary, 
who had been arreſted by the com- 
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miſſion of twelve: thedeputationfur- 
ther infiſted that the commiſſion of 
twelve ſhould be carried before the 
revolutionary tribunal. A moſt tu- 
multuous debate enſued, in which 
the galleries again took a part ; and 
the preſident and commiſſion of 
twelve were vehemently threatened 
by the mountain party and their ad- 
herents in the galleries. 

The evening ſitting was ſcarcely 
leſs tumultdous; but the conven- 
tion underſtanding that 28 of the 
ſections of Paris had determined to 
riſe and inſiſt on the diſmiſſion of 
the commiſſion of twelve, at length 
decreed that this obnoxious com- 
miſſion ſhould be diſſolved, and that 
Hebert, a deputy of the conven- 
tion, who had been impriſoned by 
— authority, ſhould be ſet at li- 

rty. | 

he diſcuſſion was reſumed on 
the ſucceeding day, and it was at- 
tempted to decide by the appel 
nominal, whether the cm 
ſhould be diflulved agreeably to the 
vote of the preceding night. A 
ſcene of unprecedented confuſion 
efſucd ; and the prefident, having in 
vain attempted to reſtore order, re- 
ſigned his office, A new preſident 
was then ordered to be choſen, and 
the Jacobin (or mountain) party 
having ſucceeded in glacing in the 
chair one of their own adherents, 
the diſſolution of the commiſſion 
was again decreed by a majority of 
42 votes; the members who com- 
poſed it were denounced, and the 
perſons impriſoned by their orders 
were liberated. The fitting con- 
cluded by a coneiliatory ſpeech 
from Barrere, as organ of the com- 
mittee of public ſafety, in which 
he repreſented in lively colours the 
dangers which threatened the re- 
public on every ſide—recommend- 
ed inſtant reinforcements to be ſent 
to the armies; and,a union of 
thoſe parties who divided the na- 
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tional convention and the republic. 
By the advice of Barrere, the mem- 
bers of the commiſſion in the ſame 
ſitting gave in their reſignations. 

The moderate party in the con- 

vention, at the head of which was 
Barrere, now endeavoured to di- 
vert the attention of the public from 
theſe diſaſtrous, conteils to objects 
of real utility ; and ſome decrees 
reſpecting public inſtruction were 
propoſed and paſſed on the 25th, 
as well as a plan for the renovation 
of the, military force. 
Every attempt to reſtore order 
and tranquillity was, huwevgr, in 
vain. The people had received a 
deep impreſſion that the public ſafe- 
ty had been neglected by the Gi- 
ronde party, and they ſuſpected no- 
thing but treachery and fraud, 
The conſtituted authorities of Paris 
were invited to aſſemble, to deli- 
berate on the means of ſaving the 
country ; it was then determined 
that the barriers ſhould be ſhut ; 
and the council general publiſhed a 
proclamation exhorting the citizens 
to tranquillity, x. 

At four o'clock, however, on the 
morning of the z iſt the toeſin was 
ſounded, the generale was beaten, 
and the alarm gun was fired. The 
Citizens repaired to their reſpective 
ſections, and a profound ſentiment 
of terror pervaded the whoſe city. 
At ſeven o'clock the convention aſ- 
ſembled ; the mayor and the mini- 
ſter of the interior were cited to the 
bar. "The former declared that he 
had given the neceſlary orders to 
prevent the alarm guns being fired: 
and that he had repaircd to the 
committee of public ſafety to give 
an account of the ftate of Paris, 
He had afterwards repaired to the 
permanent council general of the 
commune, who had proceeded to 
ſuſpend the members of the muni- 
cipality ; but who were afterwards 
. reſtored to their functions. 
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The proviſional commune at this 
moment appeared at the bar; they 
announced that, having been charged 
to diſcover a great conſpiracy, they 
were come to fulfil their miſſion : 
they then were proceeding to ſtate 
two reſolutions they had formed, 
when Guadet roſe to oppoſe this 
uſurpation of powers, which he 
ſaid belonged to the convention 
alone, He propoſed to annul all 
that had been done during the night 
by the revolutionary committees, 
and to bring before the proper tri- 
bunals the council of the com- 
mune, as well as thoſe who ſound- 
ed the toclin, beat the generale, and 
ſhut up the barriers. The prope» 
ſal of Guadet was at firſt decreed ; 
but, being warmly oppoſed by 
Thuriot and Lacroix, the decree 
was afterwards repealed. | 

While this affair was in agitation 
a deputation from the revolutionar 
committees appeared at the bar, —5 
demanded 

1. The ſuppreſſion of the com- 
miſſion of twelve. 

2. A revolutionary army of ſang 
culottes. 

3. A decree of accuſation againſt 
twenty-two deputies and the mem- 
bers of the above-named commiſſion. 

4. A diminution of the price of 
bread. 

5. The diſpatch of commiſſioners 
to the ſoutheru provinces, there to 
put a ſtop to the counter-revolu- 
tion, And, e 

6. The arreſt of Claviere the mi- 
niſter of finance, and Le Brun the 
miniſler of foreign affairs. 

The department of Paris next 
appeared, and demanded a decree of 


.accuſatiou againſt Iſnard, Briſſot, 


Guadet, Vergniaud, Genſonne, Bar- 
baroux, Roland, Clavicre, Lebrun, 
&c. 

The mayor of Paris was after- 
wards called to the bar, and de- 
clared, that the cauſe of the diſ- 
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turhances was the conduct of the 
commillion of twelve ; and that the 
conſtituted authorities, far from riſ- 
ing againſt the convention, were 
endeavouring to quiet the people. 

The morning fitting of the iſ 
of June paſſed without any thing 
extraordinary being tranſacted, ex- 
cept that an addreſs from the con- 
vention to the people, propoſed by 
Barrere, was adopted by the in- 
fluence of the mountain party in 

reference to one propoſed by La- 
3 and this circumſtance may 
be confidered as the firſt mark of 
the former deputy having relin- 
quiſhed the party of the Gironde. 

At fix o'clock in the afternoon 
the tocſin again ſounded, and the 
generale was beaten, The pre- 
tended cauſe of this new diſturbance 
was, that the convention had not de- 
termined on the petition preſented 
by the department of Paris on the 
preceding day. As ſoon as the 
convention was aſſembled, a depu- 
tation from the departmeut appear- 
ed at the bar, and demanded im- 
mediate attention to the ſubject of 
their petition, and that the de- 

uties Duſſaulx, Ducos and Fon- 
Frede ſhould be added to the liſt 
of denounced members. The fit- 
ting concluded by paſſing a decree 
on the motion of Barrere, that 
« the committee of public ſafety 
ſhould preſent within three days 
the means which ſhould appear belt 
calculated to deſtroy the enemies, 
both external and internal, of the 
republic ; and that the ſame com- 
mittee ſhould make a report imme- 
diately reſpecting the deputies un- 
der accuſation.” 

On the following day (2d of 
June) the fauxbourgs of St. An- 
toine and St. Marceau were again 
in motion. An immenſe crowd ſur- 
rounded the hall of the convention, 
and were violent in their demand 
that a decree of accuſation ſhould 


be paſſed. Several members enter- 
ed, and complained that they had 
been inſulted by the mob, and that 
their deliberations were no longer 
free. A deputation was then — 
out to addreſs the people; but they 
were ſcarcely able to obtain a hear- 
ing, and were only anſwered by in- 
diſtinct clamours for a decree of ac- 
cuſation. After the return of the 
deputafion a tumultuous debate en- 
ſued. The acclamation that * the 
convention was no longer free in its 
deliberations'* reſounded through 
the hall. Barrere, in the name of 
the committee of public ſafety, pro- 
poſed that the accuſed deputies 
ſhould reſign their functions, and 
that there ſhould be an entire 
change of miniſtry, With this re- 
quiſition ſome of the deputies im- 
mediately complied, but others 
refuſed to abdicate a character with 
which they bad been inveſted by 
the choice of the people. Laſource 
demanded that the armed force 
ſhould be ordered to withdraw; 
and Barrere propoſed to march in a 
body out of the hall among the peo- 
ple. Agreeably to this propoſal 
the preſident led the way, gee the 
whole convention proceeded with- 
out moleſtation through the midſt 
of the crowd, and after making the 
circuit of the Thuilleries returned 
to the hall. The inſurgents, how» 
ever, notwithſtanding this falla- 
cious moderation, continued firm 
to their purpoſe, and the aſſembly 
before it roſe was obliged to paſs a 
decree, ordering the following mem- 
bers and — * to be arreſted, 
viz. Genſonne, Vergniaud, Briſ- 
ſor, Guadet, Gorſas, Petion, Sal- 
les, Cambon, Barbaroux, Buzot, 
Biroteau, Rabaut, Laſource, Lan- 
juinais, Grangeneuve, Leſage, Lou- 
vet, Valaze, Daulcett, Ducos, Lan- 
thenas, Duſſaulx, all the members 
of the committee of twelve (Fon- 
frede and Saint Martin excepted) 
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and the miniſters Claviere and Le- 
brun. Ow the requeſt of Marat, 
and ſeveral other deputies, Ducos, 
Duſſaulx, and Lanthenas were af- 
terwards excepted. 

Such is the moſt perfect narrative 
that we have been able to collect of 


this important tranſaction, which 


the triumphant party has dignified 
with the title of the revolution of 
the 3 iſt of May. The ceputics 
who were ordeied under arreſt, 
however, publiſhed an addreſs to 
the people of France, in which 
they profeſs to develop the cauſes 
of theſe commotions. Their ac- 
count differs in ſome reſpects from 
the preceding, and is as follows: 
« A law had been enacted which 
preſcribed the formation of com- 
mittees in the different ſections of 
Paris, deftined to watch over fo- 
reigners and ſuipicious people. 
This law was cluded. Inſſead of 
thoſe committees, others were form- 
ed in the moſl illegal manner. Theſe 
committees created a central com- 
mittee, compoſed of one member 
from the committee of each ſection. 
This central committee, after ſome 
private deliberation, ſuſpended the 
conllituted authorities, and aſſumed 
the title of the revolutiouary coun- 
cil of the department of Paris, and 
alſo inveſted itſelf with a dictato- 
rial power. An extraordinary com- 
mittee had been formed in the bo- 
ſom of the convention, to denounce 
the illegal and arbitrary acts of the 
conſtituted authorities, and to cauſe 
all perſons to be arreſted who ſhould 
be denounced as chiefs of conſpi- 
racies, On the 27th of May theſe 
revolutionary committces, with an 
armed force, demanded the ſup- 
preſſion of the committee formed 
by the convention. This requeſt 
was decreed, but on the next day 
it was deferred till the committee 
ſhould have made their report. The 
- revolutionary council of Paris re- 
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fuſed to attend the report, On the 
zoth of May they intimated to the 
convention their order to fuppreſs 
the extraordinary committee. - A- 
midit armed petitioners, ſurround- 
ed by cannon, under continual in- 
ſults from the galleries, fome mem- 
bers decreed the ſuppreſſion of it. 
On the famous 3 1ſt of May the ge- 
nerale was again beaten, the tocſin 
ſounded, and the alarm- guns fired. 
At theſe ſignals the citizens flew 
to arms, and were ordered to aſ- 
ſemble round the convention. Some 
deputations demanded a decree of 
accuſation againſt thirty-five mem- 
bers of the convention. The aſ- 
ſembly referred this to the com- 
mittee of public ſafety, enjoining 
them to deliver in their report 
within three days. On the firſt of 
June, at three in the afternoon, 
the revolutionary council of Paris 
marched at the head of an armed 
force to inveſt the national hall, 
At night they appeared at the bar, 
and demanded a decree of accuſa- 
tion againſt the denounced mem- 
bers. The convention paſſed to 
the order of the day, and ordered 
the petitioners to exhibit to the 
committee of public ſafety the 
proofs of the crimes imputed to the 
accuſed members. On the 2d of 
June the revolutionary council de- 
manded, for the laſt time, the de- 
cree of accuſation againſt the ob- 
noxious deputies. The aſſembly 
paſſed again to the order of the 
day, The petitianers now gave a 
ſignal to the ſpectators to leave the 
hall and ruſh to arms. About 
noon the generale was beaten, the 
tocſin ſounded; more than a hun- 
dred cannon ſurrounded the national 
hall, and grates were formed to 
heat red-hot balls; cannon were 
pointed towards all the avenues; 
the gates were ſhut, and the ſen- 
tries ordered to ſtop all the members 
of the convention, Many of the de- 
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es were inſulted by the fatel- 
ites of Marat. The battalions, 
which ſeveral days be fore ſhould 
have marched againſt the royaliſts, 
ſuddenly arrived, and ſeized. on the 
inner poſts of the hall. Aſſignats and 


wine were diſtributed amongſt them. 


In ſhort, the repreſentatives were 
impriſcned in their own hall. To 
avert the rage of the people, it was 
ordered that the committee of pub» 
lic ſafety ſhould make their report. 
Barrere mounted the tribune, and 
propoſed, that the denounced mem- 
hers, againſt whom no proof of the 
imputed crimes had been produced, 
ſhould be invited to ſuſpend them- 
ſelves from their functions. Some 
of them ſubmitted to this meaſure, 
At length an end was put to the 
fitting, the preſident walked out of 
the hall at the head of the conven. 
tion, and ordered the ſentries to 
withdraw. 0 

« The convention reached the 
middle of the court without meet- 
ing any reſiſtance ; but being ar- 
river there, the commander of the 
armed force ordered them to re- 
turn. The preſident told him, the 
convention was not to be dictated 
to; that it held its authority inde 

ndent of any other power than 
the French people, and that they 
alone had a right to command it. 
The commander, Henriot, drew 
his ſword, ranged his cavalry in ur- 
der of battle, and ordered the can- 
noniers to point their cannon, His 
ſoldiers were ready to fire—The 
prelident turned back, the mem- 
bers followed him, and attempted 
every outlet in order to eſcape, but 
every avenue was cloſed or defend- 
ed by cannon, At length the aſ- 
ſembly, unable to retire, reſumed 
their ſitting ; and ſome deputies de- 
creed, that the obaoxious members 
ſhould be put under arreſt at their 


en houſes, On the propolal of 


4 


Marat, Cauthon demanded that 


Valaze and Louvet ſhould be added* 


to that number: ſome members 
gave their conſent, for the greater 


part of them did not take any ſhare 


in thoſe humiliating deliberations. 
After the decree was ſigned, a de- 
putation made its appearance, to 
teſtify its 2 of the de- 
cree, and offered an equal number 
of citizens as hoſtages for the ar- 
reſted members 

After theſe commot ions had ſub- 
ſided, the firſt ſtep of the trium- 


phant party was to complete the 


conſtitution. The national con- 
vention, on the 23d of June, iſſue ! 
a declaration of the rights of man, 
as a preface to their new form of 
government, which is contained in 
thirty-five articles. It ſtates, that 
the end of ſociety is the general 
happineſs ; the rights of man are 
equal liberty, ſafety, and the pro, 
tection of property—a free people 
know no other motive of N 
in their election to offices than vir- 
tue and talents—the law is the 
protection of liberty, and juſtice its 
rule—all perſons have a right to 
aſſemble peaceably for public wor- 
ſhip, without any prohibition from 
particular ſects. The law does not 
acknowledge ſervitude or flavery ; 
the contract between maſter and 
ſervant is only an engagement of 
attentian and gratitude, hetween 
the man who labours and the man 
who employs him. Every one has 
a right to diſpoſe of his property, 


revenues, labour, and induſtry, ac- 


cording to his pleaſure. Society is 
obliged togprovide for the ſubnit- 
ence of the unfortunate, either by 
precuring them work, or maintain- 
ing thoſe who are unable to labour, 
The concluding article ſtates, that 
when the government violates the 
rights of the people, inſurrection 
becomes the duty of the people, 
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A few days after the publica- 


tion of this declaration, the aſſem- 
bly announced the completion of 
the new conſtitution of France, 
which had been diſcuſſed article by 
article, and paſſed as the conftitu- 
tional act, within the ſpace of a 
fortnight. It is introduced by the 
following ſentence—** The French 
republic honours loyalty, courage, 
age, filial piety, and misfortune, 
It puts the depoſit of its conſtitu- 
tion under the guard of all the vir- 


tues,” It confilts of one hundred 


and twenty-four articles, arranged 
under general heads, of 'which the 
following are the moſt impurtant : 

The rights of a citizen are ac- 
quired, as to natives, by birth; 
foreigners acquire them by marry- 
ing a French woman, by being 
domiciliated in France for one year, 
by maintaining an aged perſon, or 
adopting a child. 

he 1 of the people is 
next proclaimed. 

The primary aſſemblies are com- 
poſed of two hundred citizens at 
the leaſt, and ſix hundred at the 
moſt, of thoſe who have been inha- 
bitants for ſix, months in each can- 
ton. The elections are made by 
ballot or open vote, at the option 
of each voter. The ſuffrages upon 
laws are given by yes or no. 

Of the national repreſentation 
the population is the ſole baſis. 
There is one deputy for every forty 
thouſand individuals. Each re- 
union of primary aſſemblies reſult- 
ing from a population of from thir- 
ty-nine thouſand to forty-one thou- 
ſand ſouls, nominates directly one 
deputy. The French nation aſſem- 
ble every year on the firſt of May, 
- for the election. The primary aſ- 
ſemblies are formed upon extraor- 
dznary occaſions, on the demand of 
a fifth from the citizens who have a 
right to vote in them; but the ex- 
traordinary aſſemblies only delibe 
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rate when more than the half of the 
citizens are preſent. | 

Electoral aſſemblies are formed 
by the citizens united in primary aſ- 
ſemblies, who name one eleor for 
every two hundred citizens, and in 
proportion. 

The legiſlative body holds its ſeſ- 
ſion for a year, and its firſt, mcet- 
ing is the firſt of July. Its mem- 
bers cannot be tried for the opinions 
they have delivered in the national 
aſſembly, dah 

The functions of the legiſlative 
body are to propoſe laws and pals 
decrees, ſuperintend public inſtrue- 
tion, the national domain, and 


make the declarations of war; to 


provide for the defence of the ter- 
ritory, and ratify treaties. 

The formation of the law is as 
follows: The plan of a law is pre- 
ceded by a report; and the diſcuſ- 
ſion of it cannot take place till fif- 
teen days afte: the report is made. 
The plan is printed, and ſent to all 
the communes of the republic, un- 
der this title, Law propoſcd.”? 
Forty days after, the law propoled 
is ſent to the departments; if in 
more than half of the departments 
the tenth of the primary aſſemblies = 
of each have not objected to it, the 
2 is accepted, and becomes a 

w. a 

The executive council iscompoſed 
of twenty-four members, for which 


the electoral aſſembly of each de- 


artment nominates one candidate. 

he legiſlative body chooſe the 
members of. the council from the 
general liſt, One half of it is re» 
newed by each legiſlature, in the 
laſt month of the ſeſſion. It nomi- 
nates, not of its own body, the 
agents in chief of the general ad- 
miniſtration of the republic. The 


legiſlative body determines the 


number and the functions of theſe 
agents, 5 ; 
Civil juſtice. is adminiſtered by 

juſtices 
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juſtices of the peace elected by the 
citizens, in circuits determined by 
the law. They conciliate and judge 
without expence— Their number 
and their competence are determin- 
able by the legiſlature. The juſ- 
tices of the peace are elected every 
year. 

In criminal eaſcs no individual 
can be tried, but on an examination 
received by a jury, or decreed by 
the legiſlative body. The fact and 
the intention are declared by a jury 
uf judgment, The puniſhment is 
applicd by a criminal tribunal, The 
criminal judges are elected yearly 
by the electoral aſſemblies. 

"The general force of the repub- 
lic is compoſed of the w hole people, 
All the French are ſoldiers; they 
are all exerciſed in the uſe of arms. 
No armed body can deliberate, 
The public force, employed againſt 
enemies from without, acts under 
the orders of the exccntive council, 

National conventions may be ap- 
pointed on extraordinary occaltons. 
If, in'a majority of the depart- 

ments, the rentlr of the primary 

aſſemblies of each, regularly form- 
eck, demands the remſion of the 
conftitutionat act, the legiſlative 
body is bound te convoke all the 
primary aſſemblies ofitlie republit, 
to know if there be ground for à 

ational convention. - The nation- 

convention is formed in the fatne 
manner as the legiſlatures; and 
unites in itſelf their power. 
| Under" the title of the corfe- 
fpondence of the French republic 
with foreign nations, we find the 
French people is the friend and na- 
tural ally of every free pope 1 
does not interfere in the govern- 
ment of other nations: It docs not 
ſuffer other nations to interfer&” in 
the government of its own. It gives 
an 'afylum to fareigners baniſh- 
ed from their country for the 
cauſe of liberty. It does not make 
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ace with an enemy that-occupies 
its territory. a 
Wie may obſerve with Condor- 
cet, that the firſt objection which 
naturally arĩſes to this conſtitution, 
is the haſte in which it has been 
formed. To this objectiou it is an- 
ſwered that though the certainty 
that man can never reach emire 
perfection in any thing that he un- 
dertakes, implies that the more care 


and deliberation he employsg the 


more likely he is to approach this 
defired point ; yet reipecting this 
new conſtitution, it muſt be re- 
membered, that for ſome time a 
ſeries of writers, whoſe works all 
Eurgpe has admired, had prepared 
the way for the legiſlators of 
France; znd thut for four years 
they have more or leſs directly diſ- 
cuſſed and laid the baſis on which 
the conſtitution now ſubmitted to 
the French was erected. In fine, if 
the work be' good, every moment. 
that was ſaved will eatitle the legiſ- 
htors fo much the more to the ef- 
teem of the public, 1. 
Some objections of more eſſential 
importance ſeem to ſtrike us in an 
impartial review of this plan of g6- 
vernment. Diſmiſſing entirely for 
the preſent all predilection for mo- 
narchy, the point to be conſidered 
is, how far it ig likely to anſwer 
the end of a reptiblican fyſtem. In 
this die w, 2 00 not fre upon what 
grounds the exctHent mode of clect- 
ing the legiſlaturr, through the 
medi um of eleQtoral aſſemblies, was 
laid atide. — Mr. Burke's objections 
to this ſyſtem were not likely to be 
recommended by his authority to 
the French; and furely no plan 
cduld be better devifed for the prt2 
vention of intrigur, venality, coh 
futon and tumult, than this ar 
rangement. Again, as the legi(- 


lative body is to be formed on the 


baſis of population, it'ought' to be 
Ipeciſiect how and hen that pro- 
N * portion 


0. 
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portion ſnould be aſcertained ; but 
we apprehend. that a. {till fi mpler 

| have been, to progeed 
in the ele. ions according to, dif- 
trifts, taking for a guide, as to the 
number of repreſentatives, the pre- 
Jet. opulation ; and allowing fu- 
ture 1 egullatures, to alter the num- 
ber upon certain principles, in 12 
portion as the haltig might be 
Fon nd to ,vaty., 

The The election 3 arg too frequent ; 
and, aer t viſionary, politicians 
may flatter the lyes,; nothing is 
more, likely ty e lich an. ariſto- 
ctatical 1 in republican go- 
vernments chan frequent elcCtions, 
The choice of reprelentatives then, 
from the frequent gecurtence 
| the aßen becames a mere 

matter o cour ſe; elect: on dwindles 
to a kind of. cong: d 'elire, and the 
| appointment in time becomes here: 


cal TY» 

X The referring of every lav⸗ for 
confirmation, o dhe primary aſſem- 
blies is a prepoſterous meaſure. 
The tacit conſent, of the people. f 18 
given to eyery Har agaiuſt Which 
they do not caprelsly pr ed for 
we think the people. at large have F 
right in every government to pro 


tel againlt a law, wb 24 they ty 
jeVOus an oppre ut i 
— it rg 5 1 dile 1 
ſion is ſurely, an: 54 . 
The . EXecus 
tive, power 1s the, reat 0 . iy, 
all democratical ſy ems. 
adopted by the; idee ——j tao 
complex —It h one Ex» 


l 
bat miners can- 


he. e-frf}. FonJuy; 


cellence, , viz. 
not, now, as 


tion, be remov. on the h arangue 
a ſome ae iu the afſem- 
abd th ey therefore, be 
. to at 5 —— energy 50 
their general, departments. 
the whole, oF 2 nen > | 
ing theſe we think this 


ane grettly eee 


ah 3 a 
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that, maſa of, metaplyſical abſardt- 

ties, which was preſented. to the 

convention by darcet, . under 
the name of a co itutian. .,.. |, 

Nouwithſlanding the promptitude 

of the convention in ſatisfying, the 

wiſhes of the people with reſpect to 


a con{itution, till the revolution. 
of the: 33tt, of May appeared only 
to add. to the diſtractions which at 
this fatal period: alllicted the French 
1 and ſeemed to pruſtrate 
the genius, of the country at the. 


feet of its enemies. 


Immediately on the decree 45 ac» 


culation being paſſed, - the conteſt 
between the two parties becamę 


general throughout the depart- 
Briſſot, and ſome other of | 


50 — who had been decre 


under arreſt, eſcaped to the coun- 


try, where they endeaygured to 
kind] le the flames x civil war. 


hey were not however in gene- 
ral ſugcels ful. Commilſiunery from 


the erde party were diſpatched 


departments: moſt of the 


foe. deputies, wer captured; 
and ſuch was the Ba of the 


ment of che revolution, manifefled 
a zeal for. e and ariſto- 


execution of the 
king, ay. inſurrection bad nearly 
taken plage. The revolution of the 
Fuer May was, therefore, no 
ooner anhounced in that city, than 


ae e were lenewed of con- 


und diſcontent, The oppoſition 


| 1 the eonveution was fomeutcd by 


Bizgteays one, ofthe 
had. eapedz and, iu 

a, = of 
mY was conyoked at 


þ+ r who 
beginning 
us depart» 


Lyons, in 


mguntain, that ratulatory ad- 
drefles, were, procured even from the .- - 
—— qhe. country, - 
che ſouthern, mens only 
| reqpaingd attached, to the fallen 
paty. The city. gf Lyous in par- 
ticular Had, from, the commence» 


> which it Was IF ſolved. to march a 


- conliderable 
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gonſiderable force for the reduction 
of Paris, the mountain party was 
declared to be outlawed, and the 
proviſions deſtined for the armies 
were interc The cities- of 
Marſeilles and Toulon fallowed the 
example of Lyans, and entered intq 
that famous confederacy for dil- 
ſolving the convention, which has 
fince been diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of federaliſm, The whole 
department of La Gironde allo, 


whoſg deputies, Verguiaud Gen- 


ſonné, Grangeneuye, Fonfrede, and 
Guadet, might be conſidered as 
leaders of the extruded party, en- 
tered warmly into the dilute and 
that of Calvados broke out into 
open revolt. On the 12th of July 
the Marſcillois iſſued a manifeſto to 
the French nation, in whick they 
declare that the preſent fituation of 

aris is equivalent to a declaration 
of war againſt the whole republic ; 
they denounce Philip Egalite as 
the cauſe of all the evils that had 
afflicted and divided France, and 

xhort the people to join their 

andard, and aſſiſt in reducing the 
faction, which, they aſſerted, had 
uſurped the powers of the republic. 
The Lyoneſe were more cautious 
than the Marſeillois; and while 


they were leyying troops and pre- 


paring for a vigorous defence, they 
were ſtill vehement in their pro- 
ſeſſious of ſubmiſſion to the con ven- 
tion, and in favour of the indiviſi- 
bibty of the French republic. 

On the Bth of July the commit - 
tee of public ſafety produced its 
report concerning the impriſoned 
members of the convention. It 


charged Briſſot, Petion, and ſome 


others, with having been the con- 
ſtant fayourers of royalty. It al- 
leged that they prepared the throne 
ſome for the fon of- Louis Capet, 


and others for the duke of York * 


v Previous to the revolution of the 1cth of Auguſt, 1792, Carra 
Jacobian club to offer the crown of France to the duke of Tork. 


Petion, it was ſaid, ſigned the or, 
der on the 10th of Auguft to fire 
on the people from the Thuilleries. 
Manuel was accuſed of propoſing 
the honours of royalty to be con- 
ceded to the preſident of the con- 
vention; and Raland, in general 


terms, with perſecuting the repub- 


licans. | 

The mountain party, in this in- 
ſtrument, contrived ta recriminate; 
aud gaſt at leaſt a conſiderable part 
of the odium of the maſſactes of 
the 2d of September upon their 
adverſaries, Maouel and Petion, 
it was ſaid, both of them in magiſ- 
terial capacities, had been often, 
urged to put a ſtop to theſe maſſa- 


crees, but -refuſed, and . manifeſted 
apprehenſions leſt they ſhould ex- 


paſe their popularity ; while Briſſot 
was accuſed of having aſked, in his 
gloomy curioſity, if the blood of 
8 enemy, Morande, had not been 


. - 
It was further urged, that the 
Pruſſian general Js andy at the 


period of the evacuation of Cham- 


pagne, made propoſals of peace to 


general Kellermann ; that the latter 
tranſmitted theſe propoſals to the 
diplomatic committee, and the 
council; but the impriſoned mem« 
bers were then at the head of af- 
fairs, the letters of Kellermann were 
buried in oblivion, and thus an op- 
portunity was loſt of relieving the 
republic from one of its moſt pow- 
erful enemies. A. 

Their connexion with Dumou- 
riez was not forgotten, and Buzot's 
propoſal for the baniſhment of the 
Bourbons was aſſerted to be a con- 


trivance for placing them, and par- 
ticularly the Orleans branch, out 
of the reach of danger. Voladi 
was accuſed of being the author of 
a bill which was poſted up, exhort- I 


ing the citizens to expel the clubs 


had propoſed in the , 
of 


1 
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of the ſections. The whole faction 
was charged with exciting rebellion 
and feederalifm at Bourdeaux, Mar- 
ſeilles, Lyons, the North, and Cor- 
ſiea; and with eftabliſhing a new 
ſpecies of tyranny under the com- 
miſſion of twelve, who = even 
proceeded to impriſon Hebert, a 
man inveſted by the people with 
high magiſterial authority. 
On theſe charges the convention 
declared Buzot, Barbaroux, Gor- 
fas, Lanjuinats,' and all who fled 
from the decree of arreſt, 'traitors 
to their country; and alſo that 
there'was ground of accuſation yot 
only againſt the deputies above- 
mentioned, but againſt Genſonne, 
Gyadet, Vergniaud, and Birotcau, 
2s'accomplices in theſe conſpiracies. 
The fpirit of party had now ar- 
rived at the moſt pernicious and 
deplorable exceſs, when the conduct 
of the people is nv longer the re- 
ſult of reaſon and deliberation, but 
of a wild enthuſiaſm which borders 
upon phrenſy; The ſuſceptible 
minds of women have ever been 
moſt obnoxious to theſe impreſ- 
fions, and they have ever been moſt 
violent in their attachment to party, 
in oppoſition to cool reaſon, and 
even in contempt of their perſonal 
fafety. A ſtrong example of this 
was exhibited about the period of 
which we are treating. An enthu- 
fiaſtic female, of the name of Char- 
lotte Corde, in the beginning of 
July, proceeded from Caen in Nor- 
mandy, in the department of Cal- 
vados, to devote her life to what ſhe 
conſidered as the Cauſe of liberty 
and of her country. It appeared, 
that ſhe had been in habits of con- 
fidence with the fugitive deputies, 
and that ſhe had brought letters of 
recommendation from Barbaroux 
to Duperret, Fauchet, and others 
of the adherents of the Gironde 
party. Inflamed, probably, by their 


declamations, 


_ officers wit 


ſne concerted © the 
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daring project of delivering het 
country from tlioſe whom ſhe con- 
fidered as its enemies and its ry- 
rants, Among the mountain party 
none had been more otter or 
rendered themſelves more obnoxi- 
ous, than Marat. On the 12th of 
July, therefore, ſhe rote to entreat 
an interview with that deputy, pre- 
tending that ſhe had fomething to 
communicate of high importance 
to the ſtate.— As ſhe did not how- 
ever receive an immediate anſwer, 
ſhe addreſſed a ſecond billet— 
« Have you received my letter ? 
Tf you have received it, [ reſt on 
your politeneſs. It is enough that 
am unfortunate to claim your at- 
tention,” On the evening of the 
13th ſhe waited upon him _ 5 
and being admitted, ſhe entered 
into converſation with him conceru- 
ing the confpiracy which exiſted at 
Caen, and the conſpirators (Bar- 
baroux, &c.) who had fled thither. 
Marat anſwered, that the traitors 
would ſoon be diſcovered, and 
would one day lofe their heads on 
a ſcaffold. He had ſcarcely uttered 
theſe words, when, fired with the 
expreſſion, or obſerving a favourable 
opportunity, ſhe plunged a dagger 
in his breaſt. She walked calmly 
out of the houſe ; and when arreſt- 
ed, and informed that ſhe would be 
brought to jullice, ſhe looked at the 
6 h a ſmile of Eontemptu- 
ous mockery, ' Slie had called in, 
the morning at Legendre's honfe, 
but he refuſed to ſee her. She 
ſaid ſhe could not be guilty of two 
murders, and it was neceſſary to 
begin with Marat. 
his heroic though miſtaken 
female wfs brought almoſt imme- 
diately before the revolutionary tri- 
bunal, and ſuffered on the ſcaffold 
with Roman firmneſs; Duperret 
and Fauchet were put under arreſt, 
The remains of Marat were, in 
the mean time, interred with much 
| Poinp, 
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mp, 2nd the whole convention 
es his funeral. Of his cha- 


racer, at this period, it is difficult . 


to form a juſt eſtimate. By his own 
party, he 1s extolled as the mart 
of liberty and patriotiſm, as the 
ficady and diſintereſted friend of the 
people ; while, by his adverſaries, 
almoſt every uyurious epithet has 
been e. $i his memory. x4 
the latter he is repreſented as ſelf- 
iſh, corrupt, ambitious, cruel and 
ferocious in the xtreme. That 
neither of theſe ſtatements is cor- 
rect may be eaſily conceived, What- 
ever might be the ambition of Ma- 
rat, there is ample reaſon to con- 
clude, that avarice was not among 
is vices, ſince he is univerſally be- 
lieved to have died poor, and con- 
{equently the charge of corruption 
appears to be unfounded. If this is 
the caſe, Marat will appear in the 
character of an enthuſiaft ; and 
from the inſtances which in this 
work we have had to record, it 
will probably be no unfair conclu- 
fon to ſay, that his enthuſiaſm ap- 
roached to inſanity. 

With reſpe& to his talents, Ma- 
rat ſeems to have been rather a 
man of activity than of genius; ra- 
ther quick than profound, and poſ- 
ſeſſing more penetration than judg- 
ment. 

In the whole of the diſaſtrous 
conflicts, which have divided France 
fince ther evolution, too little re- 


gard has been paid to human life ; 


. 
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and the ſofter virtues have been to- 
tally uncultivated. We haye often 
remarked it, that to reject religion, 
is too commonly to throw oft hu- 
manity, The gentle and amiable 
affections are admirably cheriſhed 
and improved in the heart by pure 
chriſtianity ; and there is reaſon to 
think, that had the leading patriots 
of France been chriſtians, their 
cauſe would have been leſs ſullied 
with human blood. Marat was 
among the molt ſavage and iuexor- 
able of them ; and whatever. his 


retenſions to republieau virtue, it 


is impoſſible to reſpect the memory 
of a man who appeats in ſo many 
inſtances to have been callous, tq 
the dictates of humauity. ** 

The aſſaſſination of Marat, and 
the rebcllion in the department of 
Calvados and in the South, gave 
occaſion to freſh accuſations againſt 
the Gironde party. On the 15th 
of July, therefore, Billaud Varen- 
nes {tated a number of new facts 
relative to the impriſoned deputies. 
Among theſe, Petion was charged 
with having been the principal en- 


ine of the Orleans faction; and 


ridot with having been privy to 
the traitorous projects of Dumou- 
riez. Lanjuinais was accuſed gf 
having correſponded with the emi- 


grants; and all of them were ſuc- 


ceſſively charged with having fa- 
voured the revolt in the department 
of Finiſterre, at Iſere, Lyons, Eure, 
and Calvados, 


—_— — 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


State of the French Wift India Iſlands. Tobago taken. Unſucceſsful Attempt 
on Martinique. Siege and Surrender of Cond / Falenciennes—of Meniz. 
Cruelty of the Pruſſians. Expedition againſ{ Dunkirk—Defeated, J ic- 
tory of the French at Maubeuge, Succeſſes in Weſt Flanders. Royalifts 
in La Vendee defeated and diſperſed. Reduction of Galvados—of Mar- 

ſeilles. Toulon ſurrendered to the Engliſh. Lyons taken by the Nqpulli- 


cans. Decree againſi Foreigners. 


Violation of the Law of Nations by 


the Auſtrians, Decree for riſing in a Maſe, Remarks on that Decree. 
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Trial and Condemnation of General Cuftine-—of the Queen, Nec Ca- 
Lndar. Trial and Execution of the Deputies of the Gironde Party—of 


Manuel, Houchatd, Bailly, Barnave, and Rabaut——of 


the Duke of Or. 


 deans—of Madame Roland. Miraleau declared unworthy of the' Pan- 


.theon. Indecent Scene afted in the Convention. Bijho 


pr and Priefls refion: 


- their Funflions—Not rehfhed by the Populace. Lotteries uboliſbed. FEnge 
Ai land in St. Domingo. Pondicherry, Ir. talen. Lines at Meiſſem- 


Jour g forced. Pruſſiant defeated at Saarbruck»Abandon Denx 


defeated at Hagenau. 
Toulon retaken by the French. Lord Moira's Expeditions 


Alllier c tely 
1 rp 7; 

ROM 'he firſt dawn of the 

Frenchrevolution,no partof the 
ertitoriesof the _ had ſuffered 
equally with the Weſt India iſlands 
from the ſpirit of ĩtrſurrection; but 
the accounts have in general been ſo 
obſcure and confuſed, from the miſ. 
repreſentations of the contending 
factions, that it has been a taſ of 


no ſmall difficulty to preſent to our. 


readers any thing like a clear de- 
tail. As far as we have been able 
to collect, the iſland of Martinico, 
at the commencement of the year 
1793, ſtill continued in an unquigt 
and divided ſtate, The majority of 
the white inhabitants were deter- 
mined royaliſts, while the negroes 
and people of colour were furious 
republicans. To the iſſand of St. 
Domingo two commiſſioners were 
diſpatched, while the Gironde par- 
ty was in power, for the Pups of 
reſtoring peace and tranquillity, 
But theſe commiſſioners, Polverel 
and Santhonax, have rather appear- 
ed in the character of apoſtles of 
diſcord than of peace: they ſeem 
to have united with the people of 
colour, and a ſeries of aſſaſſinations, 
pillage, and arbitrary imprifonment 
ave compelled the majority of the 
white coloniſts to 5 ſhelter in 
America, or in the Engliſh Weſt 
India iſlands. It is with pain we 
add, that numbers of theſe wretch- 
ed exiles, in flying from the tyran- 
ny of their own countrymen, have 
been intercepted and plundered b 
the Britiſh: privateers. Polverel * 


onlss 


Weiſſembourg reta len. Siege of 


Santhonax were impeached by a 
decree of the convention ' on the 
16th of July. a ideas 
The iſland of Tobago was taken 
by a Britiſh ſquadron under the 
command of fir John  Laforey, 
about the beginning of April; aud, 
encouraged. by the diſputes whit 
exiſted between the royalitls and 
republicans in Mattinico, admira[ 
Gardner attempted a deſcent upon 
that iſland alſo, and landed there 
with about three thouſand men. 
The attempt, however, proved fatal 
only to the royaliſts, as he found, 
on his arrival, the republican party 
too ſtrong, and was obliged to re- 
embark his troops, even before he 
could convey away'from certain de- 
ſtruction the whole of the devoted 
party who had probably invited 
him to undertake the expedition. 
In Europe 'the allied powers 
were chiefly employed, during the 
remainder of the campaign, in the 
blockade of Conde, Valenciennes, 
and Mentz. _ e 
The town of Conde was inveſted; 
as we have already ſeen, early in 
the month of April by a large body 
of the allied forces, and the works 
were completed by the 27th. The 
town was, however, not pro- 
vided with a ſafficient quantity of 
proviſions to ſuſtain a lony _— 
the governor (general Chancel) 
therefore, about this period, or- 
dered the women and children to 
uit the place; but the prince of 
Wirtetnberg compelled them again 
; to 
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dennes, theu encamped 


ta take refuge in the fortreſs. In 
a few days after this unſuccefsful 
attempt, the governor ſent them 
out a ſecond time; but the Auf- 
trians, after killing many of theſe 
defeucclefſs creatures even in the act 
of ſupplicatiug for mercy, forced 
the governor, from motives of hu- 
manity, once more to receive them. 
From this. period the garriſon ap- 
pear to have exiſted in a ſtate of 
extreme diſtreſs (having been com- 
pelled, to ſubſiſt chiefly upon horſe- 
fleſh), till the latter end of June, 
when they attempted to eſtabliſh a 
redoubt upon the road from Conde 
to Lacoque, in order to diſſodge 
the Auſtrians from the latter place. 
After an obſtinate reſiſtance, they 
were however forced back into the 
town, and the work was demoliſhed, 
From this to the iſt of July, no- 
thing of importance occurred. On 
that day a negotiation was opened 
for a capitulation; but the governor 
conceived it neceſſary to diſpatch a 
meſſenger to the convention, and 
auother to general Cuſtine, wha 
at this time had aſſumed the com- 
mand of the northern army; but 
the terms not proving acceptable, 
the negotiation. was broken off, 
On the 10th of July the garriſon, 
after enduring all the rigours of fa- 
mine, were obliged to ſurrender as 
priſoners of war. They had ori- 
ginally amounted to 4000 men, but 
at the time of the capture were re- 
duced to 1500 fit for ſervice. 

The victory of Famars enabled 
the allied forces to invelt cloſely the 
town of Valenciennes. On a ſum- 
mons being ſent to general Fer- 
rand, the governor, he returned a 
poke but ſpirited anſwer; and 


rom the firſt commencement of 


the works, the beliegers experienced 
a heavy fire from the garriſon, On 
the iſt of June general Cuſtine ar- 
rived to take the command af the 
armies of the North and the Ar- 
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at Bon- 
chain; but he found himſelf una- 
ble to render any effeRual relief to 
Valenciennes. Above 14;000 men 
of the beſieging army were em- 
ployed, for the greater part of the 
bege, in erecting works and repair- 
ing the batteries. During the be- 
ginning of June a very briſk fire 
was kept up from the fortreſs; and 
on the 5th the French attacked the 
advanced polts, but were -repul 
In the courſe of the ſiege a di 

ference of opinion exiſted between 


the Engliſh engineer, colonel, Many 


crief, and M. Ferraris, the chief eu · 
gineer of the emperor. The Bris 
tiſh officer was for planting. batte- 
rics immediately under the walls of 
the city, inſtead of approaching it 
by regular parallels. M. Ferraris 
however contended, that the work 
of the great Vauban was not to be 
treated with ſo little reſpect, and 
his opiuion was adopted by the 
council of war. On the morning 
of the 14th of June the trenches 
were opened, The Britiſh com- 
mander then ſummoned the garri- 
ſou ; but receiving an unſatisfactory 
anſwer, the artillery began to play / 
upon the town with great vigoury 
and iu the courſe of the night above 
zoo red hot balls were poured in 
upon it. Towards the beginning 
of July the beſiegers were able to 
bring aco pieces of heavy artillery 
to play without intermiſſion on 
the town, and the greater part of 
it reduced to aſhes. The 
ſmallneſs of the garriſon, compared 
with the extent of the fortifications 
to be defended, prevented general 
Ferrand, the commander, from at- 
tempting frequent fortics. In one 
which the garriſon made on the th 
of July, however, they were very 
ſucceſsful, and killed ſeveral of the 

enemy, and ſpiked ſome cannon. 
The moſt ſingular fact in the 
hiltory of this ſiege is, that a con- 
| fiderable 
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fiderable part of the war was car- 
ried on under nd ; mines and 
eounter mines innumerable having 
been formed both by the beſiegers 
and beſieged. The "rfacipal of 
theſe on' the fide of the former were 
one under the glacis, and one under 
the hornwork of the fortreſs ; theſe 
mines were completed and charged 
on the 25th of July, and in the 
night between nine and ten o'clock 
were ſprung, with the moſt complete 
ſucceſs. The Engliſh and Auſtrians 
immediately embraced the opportu- 
nity to throw themſelves into the 
covered way, of which they made 
themſelves maſters. ' The die was 
now caſt, and on the 26th the duke 
of York again ſummoned the place, 
which ſurrendered on — — 
the ſucceeding day: the duke of 
Vork taking poſſeſſion of it in be- 
half of the emperor of Germany, 

During the whole of the ſiege 
general "Cultine was not able to 
make any attempt of moment for 
the relief of the place, and a few 
ſkirmiſhes only took place between 
the outpoſts. : 

In the duchy of Luxemburgh, 
an action of a more ſerious nature 
occurred on the gth of June. The 
French, under general Laage, at- 
tacked the Auſtrians under general 
Schroeder, near Arlons, and obliged 
the latter to retreat with great loſs 
to Luxemburgh. The eminence 
on which the Auſtrians were en- 
camped was defended by 30 pieces 
of cannon, arranged on batteries in 
the form of ſteps, and defended by 
Booo men, Theſe the French ſuc- 
ceſſively attacked and carried with 
incredible intrepidity. 

The king of Pruſſia had been 
from the beginning of April en- 
gaged in preparations for the ſiege 
of Mentz, and indeed from that 
time the place might be conſidered 
as in a {tate of blockade, and the 


namerous garrifon ſubliſted chiefly 
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on horſefleſh. The king was how- » 
ever too much engaged with his 
new acquifitions in Poland to form 
any ſerious attack till the beginning 
of May. On the 4th of that month 
his majeſty arrived juſt at the com- 
mencement of an attack on the vil- 
lage of Coſtheim, from which how- 
ever they were not able to diſſodge 
the French. From this period to 
the beginning of June frequent and 
bloody ſkirmiſhes took place be- 
tween the garrifon and the beſieg- 
ing N without any thing deci- 
ſive. n the 4th of June the 
French made a moſt deſperate ſor- 
tie upon the village of Marienborn, 
which they carried, and ſpiked 
ſome pieces of cannon ; and oh the 
gth they attempted a general ſortic 
on all daes, but were every where 
repulſed. 

The combined army opened the 
trenches before Mentz on the 19th 
and 2oth of June. On the morn- 
ing of the 24th the garriſon made 
a ſortie, and ſpiked four pieces of 
cannon. On the ſame day a large 


number of women and children 


were diſmiſſed from the garriſon; 
bur they were fired upon, and the 
greater part of them deſtroyed by 
the Pruſſians: ſome of the women 
in deſpair threw themſelves with 
their children into the Main. On 
the 25th another ſortie was attempt- 
ed by the garriſon, but they were 
repulſed. On the 7th of July the 
ſtrong works of the French at Coſt- 
heim were carried by the allies, by 
which they loſt 800 men, and ſeven 
pieces of cannon, This ſucceſs 
was followed -on the 15th by the 
blowing up of the laboratory in 
Mentz, and the deſtruction of a 
magazine of hay and ſtraw, by the 
fire of the beſiegers. Caffel, which 
covered Mentz on the oppoſite fide 
of the Rhine, was ſet on fire on 
the 19th, and ſeveral ammunition 
waggons were blawn up. On = 
I 


Ly 
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igth the French army of the Rhine 
made a grand attempt for the relief 
of Mentz. They attempted to 
force their, way, through, nat far 
from Landau, and made; their at- 
tack in three places at once. They 
were however repulſed, in every 
pr by general Wurmſer, This 
& effort therefore proving unſuc- 
ceſsful, the garriſon; capitulated on 
the 22d, the principal condition of 
which was, that they ſhould not 
ſerve for the , ſpace of one year 
againſt the allies. 
Ou the 8th of Augull the French 
were driven from the ſtiong poli- 
tiou which they had taken behind 
the Scheldt, and which was known 
by the name of Cæſar's camp: as 
the French did not make much re- 
ſiltance on this occaſion, the loſs 
en both ſides was not conſiderable. 
With theſe achievements the 
ſecceſſes of the allies may be ſaid 
to have terminated. The protract- 
ed ſieges of theſe fortreſſes had 
given time to the French to recover 
rom the conſternation into which 
they had been thrown by the de- 
fection of Dumouriez; and that 
energy which every thinking man 
forelaw would finally defeat the ab- 
ſurd projects of the allies, began 
once more to come effectually into 
action. After the reduction of Va- 
lenciennes, a grand council of war 
was held, in which, a project of the 
Britiſh miniſtry for the ſeparation 
of the army, and for an attack on 
French Flanders, was ſubmitted to 
the allies. The project, it is ſaid, 
was greatly diſapproved by the ex- 
perienced Auſtrian commanders z 
and two other plans were ſubmitted 
to the council by theſe officers. 
The firſt was to penetrate to 
Paris by the aſſiſtance of the rivers 
which tall into the Seine, on which 
the heavy ſtores and artillery might 
be tranſported. The other, which 
was that of the prince of Cobourg 


and general Clairfait, was to take 
immediate advantage of the alarm 
which the ſurrender of Valenciennes 
had occalioned, and the diſorder of 
the French armies from the denun- 
ciation. of the generals, and with 
40 or 50,000 light troops penetrate 
to Paris, while a debarkation might 
be made on the fide of Britany, 
to aſſiſt the Royaliſts in that quar- 
ter, \ 
It is evident that none of theſe 
9 were conſiſtent with true po- 
icy. Whatever number of troo 

had been detached to Paris would 
certainly have been ſurrounded and 
cut off; and as to aflilting the roy- 
aliſts in Britauy, there is reaſon to 
believe, that the aid of foreign 
troops would not have added to the 
popularity of their cauſe; beſides 
that ſuch a circumſtance muſt have 
rendered their army (tationary, and 
canſequently expoſed to the danger 
of a complete defeat; whereas, it 
was by occaſionally diſperſing aud 


ailembling” during the night at a 


moment's notice, and by taking ad- 
vantage of the woods and covers, 
that they were enabled, for a length 
of time, to haraſs the republicans, 
That the project of attacking 
Wet Flanders was ill conceived, the 
event ſuſſiciently proved. Indeed 
a wiſe ſtateſman would have reject- 
ed all theſe plans, aud would have 
embraced the opportunity which 
the diſtreſſes of the French now af 


forded, to eſtabliſh an advantageous 


peace. 
In conſequence of the prepon- 
derating influence of the Eoglith 
9 


miniſtry in the grand counci 
war, on the my of Auguſt the 
Britiſh, Hanoverians, and the 
Dutch, with ſome Heſſians and 
Auſtrians, ſeparated from the main 
army, and commenced their march 
for Dunkirk. , | 

It has been aſſerted, that in this 
expedition the duke of York. did 


not 
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not entirely rely on the intrepidiry 


of his troops, but that © he had 


alſo an expectation of being admit- 
ted into the'town by a golden key. 
He had kept up a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with the former governor, 
eral Omeron (who ; ſince 
en executed for treachery), nor 
did he till his arrival know, that 
the plan had been diſcovered, and 
that general Omeron was removed 
from his poſt ®.” 

On the 16th of Auguſt the duke 
of York encamped at Turcoin, 
where a council of war was held on 
the ſucceeding day; on the 18th 
the Britiſh marched to a camp, 
which had been marked ont near 
Menin, and found the Dutch, un- 
der the hereditary prince of Orange, 
engaged in an attack on the French 
outpoſts, in which his highneſs was 
repulſed. The Britiſh troops a)- 
moſt immediately engaged in the 
action, and with great difficulty and 
lofs carried the poſt of Lincelles; 
the works of which were deſtroyed, 
and the poſt left unoccupied. On 
the 22d the duke of York marched 
from Furnes to attack the French 
camp at Ghivelde, which was aban- 
doned on his approach, and he was 
almoſt immediately enabled to take 
the ground which it was his inten- 
tion to occupy during the ſiege. 
On the 24th he attacked the out- 

{ts of the French, who with ſome 

ſs were driven into the town. In 
this action the famous Auſtrian ge- 
neral Dalton and ſome other officers 
of note were killed. The ſucceed- 
ing day the ſiege might be ſaid re- 
gularly to commence. A conſider- 
able naval armament from Great 
Britain was to have co- operated in 
the ſiege, but by ſome extraordi- 
nary neglect admiral Macbride was 
not able to fail fo early as was ex- 


pected. In the mean time the hoſ- 


» Plowden's Hiſtory of the Laſt Twenty Months, p. 339, 
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tile army was extremely haraſſed 
by the (Ar of the French 
a ſacceſsful ſortie was effected by 
the garriſon on the 6th of Septem- 
her ; on the ſame day the covering 
army of general Freytag was ſur- 
priſcd and totally routed 5 and that 

eneral and prince Adolphus Fre- 
Terick both taken priſoners, though 
they were afterwards reſcued. The 
conſequence of theſe diſaſters was, 


that as the French were known to 


be collecting in ſuperior force, the 
fiege was raiſed on the 7th, after 
ſeveral ſevere actions, in which the 
allied forces ſuffered very conſider- 
ably. 

It is in general well underſtood, 


that if general Houchard, who . 


commanded the French army on 
this occafion, had done his duty, 
he might have effectually cut off 
the retreat of the duke of York, 
and probably have captured almoſt 
the whole of the allied army. For 
this groſs negle& the French gene- 
ral was afterwards denounced, and 
ſuffered by the ſentence of the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, : 

The army of the allies which re- 
mained under the prince of Cobourg 
and general Clairfait, was not in 
the main more ſucceſsful. On the 
8th of Auguſt a detachment of this 
army attempted to form the ſiege 
of Cambray ; but after remaining 
for ſome days before the town, the 
Auſtrian general was obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege. Bouchain was alſo 
inveſted, but was afterwards relicy- 
ed, Queſnoy was the only point 
in which the allies at this period 
were victorious. That place ſur- 
rendered on the 11th of September 
to general Clairfait ; a conſider» 
able detachment, which had been 
ſent for its relief, having been pre- 
viouſly repulſed by the prince of 
Cobourg. | 


On 
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On the fide of the Rhine a num- 
ber of petty actions took place, in 
which the French were generally 
ſucceſsful, but no event of import- 
ance enſued. On the 22d of Au- 
guſt general Landremont aſſurged 
the command at Weiſſembourgh, 
and continued {kirmiſhing with the 
enemy till the concluſion of the 
month. On the 7th of September 
he attacked the army of the allics 
in ſeveral points, and drove them 
back with great loſs; at the poſt 
of Lauterbourg only he aſſerts 
that the allies loſt 1500 men. This 
ſucceſs was followed on the 1 2th by 
a general attack, in which the 
French are ſaid to have killed 2000 
Auſtrians and emigrants, diſmount- 
ed a battery, — ſpiked ſeveral 


pieces of cannon. 


The French army of the north, 
after the raiſing of the ſiege of 
Dunkirk, took a ſtrong poſition in 
the neighbourhood of Maubeuge, 
where they were immediately block- 
aded by the whole united force of 
the allies, collected under the prince 
of Cobourg. Upon the 15th and 
16th of ober, however, the 
prince was attacked by the troops 
of the republic under general Jour- 
dain *, who ſucceeded Houchard, 
with ſuch vigour and effeR, that he 
was compelled, after an immenſe 
loſs, to abandon his poſition, and 

ſs the Sambre. Elated by 
this ſucceſs, the French immedi- 
ately made inroads into Maritime 
Flanders, They attacked the allied 
forces in ſeveral places at once; 
they took poſſeſſion of Werwick, 
and obliged general Erbach to 
abandon Menin, and retreat to 
Courtray. On the 22d they ad- 
vanced and took Furnes ; they then 
13 to Nicuport, which they 
ſieged and greatly damaged; but 


the place was ſaved by having re- 
courſe to inundation. It was ſome 
time before the allied forces were 
able to top the progreſs of the res 
publicans, and their generals- even 
trembled for the fate of Oſtend. 
A conſiderable armament from En- 
gland, however, being at that time 
preparing for the Welt Indies, uns 
der fir Charles Grey, their deſtina» 
tion was altered; and by arrivin 
at the fortunate moment at Oftendy 
they probably protracted the crifis 
when the Low Countries were to 
become once more ſubject to the 
dominion of France. 

The forces of the republic were 
ſtill more eminently ſucceſsful in 
repelling the attempts of the rebels 
in the department of La Vendée. 
General Biron repulſed the army 
of the inſurgents from Lucon on 
the 28th of June; and nearly 
about the ſame time the city of 
Nantz was relieved from their in- 
curfions by general Beyſſer. Cha- 
tillon was reſeued from them on the 
zd of July by general Weltermann 
but on the following day he was ſur- 
priſed by the rebels, and compelled 
to retreat to Parthenay. On Weſ- 
termann's defeat he was ſummoned 
to Paris to auſwer for his conduct, 
but was honourably acquitted, The 
chief command after this circums 
ſtance (general Biron having alſo 
been ordered to Paris) devolved on 
general Beyfſer, who in ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes put the rebels to flight. In 
the beginning of Auguſt they were 
again defeated by general Roſh- 

ol; on the ioth of that month 

wever, while the citizens were 
celebrating the civic feaſt, general 
Charette, the commander in chief 
of the inſurgents, vigorouſly aſſail - 
ed the city of Nantzy but was re- 
pulſed with loſs. ; 


General Jourdain, it is ſaid, had formerly ſerved in the army, in what capacity we 
know not, but latterly kept a petty hop of toys ane baberdaibery 4% an oblcure village · 
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In the mean time blood and de- 
vaſtation marked the progreſs of 
theſe ſoldiers of royalty. Their 
ceremonies and their military diſci- 
pline were a ſtrauge compound of 
ſuperſtition and cruelty ; and they 
are even accuſed of having mingled 
the ſacramental wine with the blood 
of their adverſarics, and adminiſter- 


cd it to the people; ſuch an act of 


ſacrilege, we truſt, however, muſt 
have been a, calumny. One of 
their ſtandards, which was preſent- 
ed to the national convention, was 
white on one ſide, and red on the 
other; on the red ſide was embroi- 
dered the figure of a biſhop in his 
pontiſicals; and on the White, the 
virgin Mary, with-the infant Jeſus 
in — arms. They gained a con- 
ſiderable advantage over the repub- 
licans at Parthenay, in the latter 
end of Auguſt. | 
On the 5th of September gene- 
ral Roſſignol achieved a Genel VIC- 


tory over the inſurgents at Pont-. 


de-ce; and in conjunction with 
Santerre routed them again at 
Douay, Thouars, and Ervaux on the 
ſucceeding days. In the latter end 
of September the garriſon of Mentz 
was ordercd to march into La Ven- 
dee, and on the 6th of October the 
advanced guard vanquiſhed an army 
of 25,000 rebels. It would be te- 
dious to enter on a more minute 
detail of this obſcure and petty 
war; let it ſuffice to ſay, that the 
unfortunate inſurgents made a moſt 
vigorous reſiſtance to every effort of 
the convention till the middle of 
October 1793. when they were 
completely routed. After being 
driven from La Vendee, they di- 
vided into three bodies. The firſt 
threw themſelves into the iſland of 
Noirmontier, where they remaiyed 
ſome time in a ſtate of blockade, 
but were at length ſubdued. The 
ſecond ſeem to have diſperſed ; and 


the Ly took the route of Anjou, 
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Maine, and Britany, where they 
carried on for. a while a deſultory 
warfare, but were at length gradu- 
ally diſperſed. 

The diſaffection of ſome of the 
other provinces, which 2 
followed the revolution as it is 


ed of the 3ſt of May, was produe · 


tive of ſtill more ſerious conſe- 
quences to the new government. 
The department of Calvados was 


the firſt in arms, and a formidable 
force was collected about the latter 
end of June in the neighbourhood 
of Caen, under the command of 
general Felix Wimpfen, the hero 
of Thionville, and under the ſup- 
poſed direction of the fugitive de- 
puties Petion, Buzot, and Barba- 
roux. In the beginning of July 
this body of troops, which was 
called the Departmental army, had 
advanced as far as Evreux : but the 
people were evidently not hearty in 
the cauſe ; for, on the approach of 
the republican army under general 
Sepper, after a ſlight ſkirmiſh with 
the advanced guard, they retired 
again into Calvados; and before 
the end of the month completely 
diſperſed, and the department re- 
turned to its allegiance, Petion, 
Buzot, Barbaroux, Salles, Volladi, 
Wimpfen, &c. fled ; but the majo- 
rity of them were ſoon after taken, 
and delivered up to the revolution- 
ary tribunal. Biroteau was executed 
at Bourdeaux. 

The formidable union which took 
place under the name of federate 
- between the citics of 

arſeilles, Lyons, and Toulon, 
{till however continued, and ſeemed 
to threaten almoſt the diſſolution of 
the exiſting authorities. A conſi- 
derable force was diſpatched againſt 
them under. general Cartaux in the 
latter end of July; and in the be- 
ginning of Auguſt the Marſeillois 
were driven from the department of 
Vaucluſe, which they had 89 


occupie 
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necupied. On the 24th the repub - 
licans attacked and took the town 
of Aix; and immediately upon this 
ſucceſs the Marſeillois opened their 
gates and ſubmitted. But the peo- 
ple of Toulon and the French vice- 
admiral Trugoff entered into a ne- 
— with the Engliſh admiral, 
ord Hood, who was then cruizin 
in the Mediterranean, and he t 
poſſeſſion both of the town and 
of the ſhipping in the name of Louis 
XVII. and under'the expreſs and 
pofitive ſtipulation that he was to 
aſſiſt in reſtoring the conſtitution 
of 1789. 

In the mean time general Kel- 
lermann, who commanded the army 
of the. Alps, was diſpatched againlt 
Lyons. It contained an immenſe 
and mixed multitude of the diſcon- 
tented citizens of every claſs ; ſome 
royaliſts, ſome of the ri emigrants, 
and a conliderable number of the 
Gironde party. The city remained 
in a {tate of blockade from the 8th 
of Auguſt ; but the firſt attack was 
reliſted with great bravery. On 
the 22d and 23d of Auguſt the 
Lyoneſe are computed to have loſt 
not leſs than 2,000 men, and a great 

of the city was reduced to a 
eap of ruins. In the month of 
September, as it appeared that Kel- 
lermann had not been ſufficiently ac- 
tive, general Doppet, a young of- 
ficer, who had juſt exchanged the 
profeſſion of a phyſician for that of 
a ſoldier, was appointed to the 
command; and on the 8th of Octo- 
ber the city of Lyons ſurrendered 
to that general. 'The chiefs of the 
rebels had fled, but ſeveral of them 
were afterwards taken and exe- 
cuted. By a ſubſequent decree of 
the convention, the walls and pub- 
lic buildings of Lyons were ordered 
to be deitroyed, and the name of 
the city itſelf to Le changed to that 
of Ji Afranebi, . 
Ia the beginning of Auguſt, the 
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leaders of the convention aſſerted 
that a plot of the Engliſh miniſtry 
had been diſcovered, the object of 
which was to corrupt and bribe 
all the conſtituted authorities in 
France. A ſeries of decrees was 
paſſed, chiefly pointed againft that 
nation. One of theſe deerees declared 
every Frenchman a traitor, who 
ſhould place money in the Engliſh 
funds; and another ordered, that all 
foreigners, and chiefly the Engliſh, 
ſhould be put under arreſt, A ſubſe- 
quent decree declared Pitt, the Bri» 
tiſh miniſter, * the enemy of the 
human ſpecies.” About the ſame 
period an outrage againſt the law 
of nations was committed by the 
Auſtrians, who arreſted citizens 
Maret and Semonville on a neutral 
territory, 'while on their progreſs 
as ambaſſadors to Naples and Con- 
ſtantinople. Ad: 

In a leben of the convention on 
the 16th of Auguſt, the energetic 
and fertile genius of Barrere con- 
ceived the ſublime project of ex- 
horting the whole — of France 
to riſe in a maſs to expel the in- 
vaders from their territory. The 
plan was afterwards digeſted by the 
committee of public ſafety, © By 
this decree, not only the valour of 
the French nation, but induſtry 
and the arts were placed in a ſtate 
of requiſition z and to prevent the 
evils reſulting from the undiſci- 
plined exertions of a mixed multi- 
tude, the new levies were organized 
with ſingular ability, and central 

ints were eſtabliſhed for their aſ- 
embling. The following is the 
{ubſtance — the _ which was 

ed on the 23d of Auguſt: 
* Art. I. From this — mo- 
ment till that when all the enemies 
ſhall have been driven from the ter- 
ritory of the republic, all French- 
men ſhall be in permanent readi- 
neſs for the ſervice of the armies. 
The young men ſhall march to 
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the combat, the married men ſhall 
forge arms, and tranſport the pro- 
viſions: the women ſhall make 
tents and clothes, and wait in the 
hoſpitals : the children ſhall make 
Lint of old linen: the old men ſhall 
cauſe themſelves to be carried to 
the public ſquares, to excite the 
courage of the warriors, to preach 
hatred againſt the enemies of the 
republic. 

II. The national edifices ſhall be 
converted into ftore-houſes; the 
ground of the cellars ſhall be waſhed 
with ley, to extract the ſaltpetre. 

III. The muſquets and arms of 
calibre ſhall be immediately deli- 
vered to thoſe who are to march 
againſt the enemy: the internal 
ſervice of the republic ſhall be per- 
formed with fowling- pieces. | 
IV. All ſaddle horſes ſhall be 
given up, to complete the cavalry : 
the draught horſes and others, ex- 
cept thoſe employed for. purpoſes 
of agriculture, ſhall convey the ar- 
tillery and proviſions, 

V. The commitree of public 
welfare is charged to take all neceſ- 
ſary meaſures to eſtabliſh, without 
delay, an exttaordinary manufac- 
ture of arms of all kinds, ſuitable 
to the efforts of the French nation. 
It is authoriſed in conſequence to 
form all the eſtabliſhments, manu- 
factories, and working- places, which 
ſnall be deemed neceſſary for the 
execution of thoſe works; and to 
ſummon throughout the republic 
all the artiſts and workmen who 
can contribute to their ſucceſs, 
The ſum of thirty millions ſhall be 
at the diſpoſal of the miniſter at 
war, to be taken out of the four 
hundred and twenty-eight millions 
of livres in aſſignats, which are in 
reſerve in the cheſt with three keys. 
The central eſtabliſhment of this 
extraordinary manufacture ſhall be 
at Paris. 5 

VI. The repreſentatives ef the 
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people ſent into the departments to 
execute the preſent law, ſhall have 
the ſame authority, and ſhall con- 
cert meaſures with the committee 
of public welfare ; they are inveſted 
with the unlimited powers attri- 
buted to the repreſentatives of the 
ple with the armies. 

VII. No Frenchman ſummoned 
to ſerve, ſhall be ſuffered to ſend a 
ſubſtitute. The public functionaries 
ſhall remain on their poſt, . 

VIII. The riſing or movement 

ſhall be general: the unmarried or 
widowed citizens, from the age of 
18 to 25, ſhall march firſt ; they 
ſhall form, without delay, in the 
chief place of their diſtri : they 
ſhall daily be exerciſed till the day 
of their departure. 
IX. The repreſentatives of the 
people ſhall regulate the calls and 
the marches, ſo that the armed ci - 
tizens may not reach the place of 
rendezvous before the ſupplies and 
ammunition, and all the mechani- 
cal part of the army ſhall have been 
brought together m a competent 
proportion. | 

X. The general points of ren- 
dezvous ſhalt be determined by the 
circumſtances, and pointed out by 
the repreſentatives of the people 
ſent out to enforce the execution of 
the preſent law, by advice of the 
generals, in concert with the com- 


mittee of public welfare and the pro- 


viſory executive council. 

XI. The battalion which ſhall 
be organized in every diſtrict, ſhall 
be ranged under a banner with this 
inſcription—-* The French nation 
rifen againſt the tyrants.” 

XII. The battalions ſhall be or- 

nized according to the eſtabliſhed 
aws, and their pay ſhall be the 
ſame as that of the battalions now 
on the frontiers. 

XIII. In order to collect a ſuf- 
ficient quantity - of proviſions, the 


and Rewards of the national 
lands 
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lands ſhall pour into the princi 
rendezvous of every diſtri, a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of corn, the pro- 
duce of the ſaid lands. 

XIV. The proprietors, farmers, 
and holders of corn, ſhall be obliged 
to pay their arrears of taxes in the 
produce of the fields, and alſo two- 
thirds of the taxes for 1793. 

XV. The national convention 
appoints citizens Chabot, Tallien, 
Carpentier, Renaud, Dartgoytte, 
Laplanche of Vievre, Mallarme, 
Legendre, Lanot, Roux-Fuzillac, 
Pagenel, . Boiſſet, Tallifer, Baile, 
Pinet, Fayau, Lacroix, and Ing- 
rand, as adjuncts to the repreſenta- 
tives of the people who are afual- 
ly in the armies, and in the depart- 
ments, in order to execute in con- 
cert with them the preſent decree. 

XVI. The commiſſioners of the 
primary aſſemblies are invited to 
repair, without delay, into the de- 
part ments, to fulfil the civic miſ- 
fion intruſted to them by the de- 
cree of the 14th of Auguſt, and to 
receive the commiſſions which ſhall 
be aſſigned to them by the repre- 
ſentatives of the people. 

XVII. The miniſter at war is 
charged to take all the meaſures ne- 
ceſſary for the execution of the pre- 
ſent decree. The ſum of fifty mil- 
lions ſhall be put at his diſpoſal, to 
be taken out of the four — 
and fifty- eight millions of aſſignats 
in the cheſt with three keys. 

XVIII. The preſent decree ſhall 
be ſent into the departments by ex- 
traordinary couriers *.“ 

On this decree it is only neceſ- 
fary to remark, that, had -it not 
been ſeconded by the enthuſiaſm of 
the people, it muſt have —_— 
tory ws perhaps prejudicial. Arbi- 
trary governments will attempt to 

copy it in vain: it is the free ſpirit 
Vof the people only that can give ef- 
lect to ſuch daring projects, though 
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the genius of the ruling power ma 
— — direct and —— as 
energy on which ultimately ſucceſs 
mult depend. 

Happy it had been for France 
and for mankind, if the heroiſm of 
the nation had been tempered by 
humanity ; but the French have in 
all inſtances appeared too prodigal 
of blood, 'That the people expe- 
rienced great provocations from the 
treachery of their commanders, and 
the intrigues of contegding fac- 
tions, candour muſt admit: but 
the rigour of their puniſhments cer» 
tainly exceeded in many caſes the 
— of the offence; and the 
haſte and raſhneſs of their adjudi- 
cations leave at leaſt a doubt, in 
others, of the juſtice of the ſen- 
tence. Amqng the victims of po- 
pular reſentment which fell about 
this period we cannot but lament the 
celebrated general Cuitine, whole 
former . ſervices (whatever might 
be his preſent demerits) ſhould 
have ſecured him more lenient treat- 
ment. He was called to Paris 
from the command of the northern 
army in the beginning of July, aud 
on the 18th arrived in that capital, 
from which he was never to return, 
On the 22d he was committed by 
a decree of the convention to the 
abbey priſon ; and in the beginning 
of Auguſt was brought before the 
revolutionary tribunal. The charges 
againit him were—That he had 
maintained a ſecret correſpondence 
with the enemy That he had left 
the garriſon of Mentz unprovided 
with neceſſaries; in conſequence of 
which many brave defenders of their 
country periſhed, and the whole 
ſuffered the extreme of famine and 
miſery, and were at lait compelled 
to capitvlate—That there exiſted 
a letter ſigned Cuſtine, in which he 


engaged D'Oyſe commandant of 


Mentz to deliver up the place to 
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the Pruſſians v. — That he had in- 
ſulted the national repreſentation 
by diſobeying its orders, and by aſ- 
ſerting publicly in a letter to the 
miniſter, that ſuch decrees as he 
did not approve only ſerved him 
for papillottes (curl papers). — 
That finally he had not exerted 
himſelf properly to prevent Valen- 
ciennes from falling into the hands 
of the enemy. How far theſe 
charges were ſubſtantiated by evi- 
dence we'gannot affirm, as we be- 
heve ao copy of the trial has reached 
England. The unfortunate gene- 
ral, in the criſis of his adverſity, 
lamented that he appeared forſaken 
by every friend; and the populace 
of Paris, accuſtomed to lights of 
horror, beheld the ſacrifice of their 
former defender with calm indif- 
ference, or with blind exultation. 

The trial and condemnation of 
the queen immediately followed 
that of general Cuſtine. She had 
been removed on. the night of the 
aſt of Auguſt from the Temple to a 
ſmall and miſerable apartment in 
the priſon of the Conciergerie, 
where ſhe remained till ſhe was 
brought before the revolutionary 
tribunal on the 15th of October. 
The act of accuſation conſiſted of 
ſeveral charges, the ſubſtance of 
which was That ſhe had contri- 
buted to the derangements of the 
national finances, by remitting from 
time to time conſiderable ſums to 
her brother, the emperor Joſeph 
That ſince the revolution ſhe had 
continued to hold a criminal cor- 
reſpondence with foreign powers— 
That in every inſtance ſhe had di- 
rected her views to a counter-revo- 
lution, particularly in exciting the 
body guards and others of the mili- 
+ tary at Verſailles on the 1 of Oc- 
tober 1789 That in conceſt with 
Louis Capet ſhe had diſtributed 
- Counter-revolutionary papers and 
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This, on his examination, Cuſtine affirmgd to be an entire ſalſe hood. 
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writings; and even, to favour their 
purpoſes, ſomę in which ſhe was 
per ſonally defamed— That in the 
beginning of October 1789, by the 
agency of certain monopoliſts, ſhe 
had created an artificial famine 
That ſhe was a principal agent and 
N of the flight of the royal 

mily in June 1791— That ſhe in- 
ſtituted private councils in the pa- 
lace, at which the maſſacres; as 
they were termed, in the Champ de 
Mars, at Nancy, &c. were planned 
— That in conſequence of theſe 
councils ſhe had perſuaded her huſ- 
band to interpoſe his veto againſt 
the decrees concerning the emi- 
grants and the refractory prieſts 
That ſhe influenced him to form a 
body guard compoſed of diſaffected 


' perſons, and induced him to give 


employments to the refractory 
prieſts. 

One of the moſt ſingular charges 
was, that in conjunction with- a 
ſcandalous faction (that of the Gi- 
ronde we conceive) ſhe induced the 
king and the aſſembly to declare 
war againſt Auſtria, contrary. to 
every principle of ſound policy and 
the public welfare, / 
I! be act proceeds to ſtate, That 
ſhe communicated to the enemy 
plans of the campaign, and other 
intelligence That —— affair of the 
1cth of Auguſt was the conſe- 
quence of a horrible conſpiracy 
againſt the nation formed by her 
intrigues; and that, ta promote 
her views, ſhe k the Swiſs 
guards in a ſtate of intoxication 
— That on that day ſhe preſent- 
ed the king with a piſtol, ſay- 
ing, This is the moment to ſhew 
yourſelf ;”” and on his refuſing, 
called him coward-—That ſhe was 
alſo a principal agent in the inter- 
nal war with which France has 
been diſtreſſed. a 

The laſt charge was the moſt in 


famous 
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famous and the moſt incredible, viz. 


That, like Agrippina, ſhe had held 
an ince commerce with her 
own ſon. : 
On the trial a number of 'wit- 
neſſes were examined; but we muſt 
obſerve that few of the charges ap- 
peared to be ſufficiently ſubſtan- 
tiated. A maid-ſervant gave in evi- 
dence a converſation which ſhe bad 
formerly held with the duke of 
Coigny, in which he complained of 
the immenſe ſums privately remit- 
ted by the queen to her brother 
during his war with the Turks; 
and ſome papers were referred to, 
from which it appeared that the 
queen had drawn for money on the 
treaſury ſince the revolution. 

The charge concerning her fa- 
vouring theanti-patriotic ſentiments 
of the body guards at Verſailles on 
the iſt of October, was better ſu 
ported, and we think, on the whela, 
was proved; as well as her activity 
in promoting the flight of the roy- 
al family to Varennes. The reſt of 
the evidence on the latter ſubject 
concurred with the ſtatement which 
is contained in our volume for the 
year 1791. * 

It appeared alſo that ſhe had fre- 
quently been conſulted by the king 
upon political ſubjects; that ſhe 
had recommended ſome perſons to 
brevets in the es-du-corps :— 
that ſhe treated her ſon with =_ 
reſpect was alſo proved. But the 
horrid charge of inceſt was made 
upon the authority merely of ſome 
indiſtinct communications from the 
boy Caper to the mayor of Paris. 

Jad the conduct of Marie An- 
toĩnette been more unexceptionable 
than there is reaſon to believe it 
was, there is not much probability 
that ſhe could have eſcaped : after 
an . hour's conſultation, therefore, 
the jury brought in their verdict— 
« Guilty of al the charges,” 


* 


ment than as a releaſe. 
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ſentence with dignity and reſigna- 
tion; perhaps indeed it might be 
conſidered by her leſs as a puniſh- 
the 
16th of October, at about eleven 
o*clock in the fortnoon, 'ſhe was 
conducted from the priſon of tha 
Conciergerie, to a ſcaffold prepared 
in the Place de la Revolution, where 
her unfortunate huſband had previ- 
ouſly ſuffered; Her behaviour at 
that awful moment was decent and 
compoſed. The - miniſter of St. 
Landrey was appointed to diſ- 
charge the office of a confeſſor; 
and whatever might have been the 
foibles which diſgraced her early 
years, we have reaſon, on good au- 
thority, to believe that ſhe died a 
real penitent; and, like her huſ- 
band, found in the truths of reli- 
gion a ſource of conſolation of 
which the perſecution of her ene- 
mies was unable to deprive her; a 
conſolation which can effeQually 
aſſuage all the evils of adverſity, and 
can even alleviate the pangs of re- 
morſe, g 
Amidſt theſe ſerious and dread- 
ful events, it is ſomething cu- 
rious to obſerve the — con- 
vention amuſing themſelves with 
the formation of a new calendar. 
The year is, according to this, di- 
vided into twelve months of thirty 
days each, with five intercalary 
days, which are dedicated to a na- 
tional feſtivity, and called on that 


account ſans-culottides, Each month 


is divided into decades, — the 

day of reſt is appointed for every 

tenth day inſtead of the ſeventh. 
On the 22d of October a decree 


was paſſed, ordering that all ei- de- 


vant prieſts who ſhould be taken in 
arms againſt the republic, ſhould 
be puniſhed with death; and that 
all clergy who had not taken the 
conſtitutional — and — 
under 60 years age, ſho 
baniſhed to Frenela Gazana, 
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The trial of the unfortunate de- 


ies ot the Gironde party was de- 
er ed from time to time, till the 
complete overthrow of their adhe- 
rents in the departments ſhould give 
ſecurity to their proſecutors, and 
afford the proper materials for their 
conviction, On the 24th of Oc- 
tober the trial commenced before 
the revolutionary tribunal, which 
was attended on that occaſion by 
an unuſual concourſe of ſpectators. 
The deputies who were accuſed 
were, Briſſot, Vergniaud, Duper- 
ret, Carra, Gardien, Valaze, Du- 
t, Sillery, Fauchet, Boileau, 
Ts: Fonfrede, La Source, Beau- 
vais, Duchatel, Mainville, Lacaze, 
Lehardi, Antiboul, Vigee, Dus 
friche, and Boyer, 
Hriſſot, who was always diſtin- 
iſhed as a man of uncommon cou- 
rage, appeared perfectly tranguil ; 
Carra and Fauchet, in ſome emo- 
tion; Boileau and La Source were 


in diſhabille ; Ducos and Fonfrede, . 


well dreſſed, - When Boileau was 
aſked if he had choſen an official 
defender ? he ſaid he had given no- 
rice to one, and if he ſhould refuſe, 
he muſt make as good a defence for 
himſelf as he could. Antiboul, 
when aſked of what profeſſion he 
was? ſaid, a defender of the 
rights of the people, and a perſr- 
cutor of tyrants.” The act of ac- 
cuſation calls Sillery “ the diſho- 
poured confidant of a contemptible 

ince,”? : . 
The ſubance of the act of ao- 
euſation has been already detailed, 
in reciting the matter of the two 
reports which had been preſented 
to the convention concerning them, 
It is remarkable, that among the 
erimes laid to their charge, are 
ſtated, the having cauſed war to be 
declared firſt againſt Auttria, and 
* afterwards againſt England and 
Holland. The chiefs of the moun- 


tain party had, 'indecd,"-protelted 
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againſt the latter meaſure ;- and if 
we conſider the pains which the 
Gironde party took to avoid it, it 
is only fair to conclude that a rup- 
ture with Great Britain was cqual - 
ly unpopular with both partics, 
The article, however, on which 
they were convicted was, having 
conſpired againſt the unity and in- 
diviſibility of the republic, by ex- 
citing a rebellion in the depart- 
ments of the ſouth, and in that of 
Calvados. On the zoth oſ October 
twenty-one. of theſe deputics, viz. 
Briſſot, Vergniaud, Genionne, Du- 
rat, Lehardi, Ducos, Fonfrede, 
— Gardien, Duchatel, Sil- 
lery, Fauchet, Dufriche, Duper- 
ret, La Source, Carra, Beauvais, 
Mainville, Antiboul, Vigee, and 
Lacaze, - were conveyed from the 
priſon to the Place de Ja Revolu- 
tion, and executed. . 
The reader will er ize among 
theſe names, ſeveral of - thoſe who 
were molt active in dethroning the 
king, and ellabliſhing/ a republic, 
Valaze, who had prepared the 
charges againit the king, ſtabbed 
himſelf as ſoon as the ſentence was 
pronounced, Fauchet was one of 
the conſtitutional biſhops ; and 
La Source a proteflant clergyman. 
Manuel, who had been ſo active 
in the dethroning of the king on the 
loth of — and afterwards 
evinced ſo mich ſolicitude to pre- 
ſerre his life, was ſoon after brought 
to trial and executed. The trial 
of general Houchard immediately 
ſucceeded that of Manuel, and he 
was convicted of neglect of duty in 
not endeavouring to cut off the re- 
treat of the Britiſh forces from 
Weſt Flanders. The veteran ge- 
neral Luckner ſoon after partook 
of the fate of Houchard ; and the 
learned Bailly, the firſt mayor of 
Paris after the revolution, was con+ 
demned by the ſame tribunal, ap- 
Parently on an ill ſounded charge, 


VIA 
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v: that of bag ona into a 
conſpiracy wi ayette to 
— — the patriats in the Champ 
de Mars, in July 1991, The ac- 
compliſhed Barnave, and Rabaut 
de St. Etienne, ſuffered alſo, with 
many others, before the concluſion 
of the year. Of the guilt or in- 

nocence of theſe perſons it is im- 
| ble to determine, as their trials 

re never, to our knowledge, 
reached Great Britain. Of many, 
if not of moſt, we may venture to 
pronounce, that their fate was at 
leaſt ſevere, and the reſpectable 
characters of ſome of them will 
not permit us to. ſuppoſe them 
guilty, 

The condemnation of the duke 
of Orleans, latterly known under 
the fantaſtical and almolt ludicrous 
title of Philip Egalité, appears to 


have- produced ſcarcely any ſeuti- 


ments either of horror or commi- 
ſeration in any party; ſo complete- 
ly, though perhaps almoit inſenſi- 
bly, docs a profligate life excite the, 
indignation of mankind. Yet Ega- 
lite, in ſome inſtancesg had evinced; 


himſelf the friend of liberty; and, 


however contemptible his general 
conduct in life, his death was he- 
roic, He was included in the ge- 
neral decree which removed the 
Bourbon family to Marſ-illes, and 
he was brought to Paris in the be- 
ginaing of November to be tried 
before the revolutionary tribunal. 
He was accuſed of having aſpired 
to the ſovereignty from the firſt of 
the revolution; but how far the. 
charge was ſubſtantiated, it is im- 
ſſible to determine, for reaſons 
already aſſigned. He was conveyed 
in a cart on the evening of the 6th 
of November to the ** of exe - 
cution, and ſuffered with magnani- 
mity, amidſt the inſults and re- 
proaches of the populace. 
The celebrated madame Roland 


was brought to the ſcaſfold tw o 
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days after the execution of Ega- 
Ml. Her great talents have been 
confeſſed by all, and the inte- 
grity of her character his perhaps 
only been diſputed by that. leveller 
of all moral excellence, the viru- 
lence of faction. Her attachment 
to the party of the Gironde was 
the only crime alleged againſt her, 
and in this attachment ſhe gloried 
both at the tribunal and on the 
On the 25th of November the 
convention was occupied with-& 
rave and ſolemn diſcuſſion, he- 
ther the remains of the celebrated 
Mirabeau ſhould not be removed 
from the French Pantheon, Tri- 
fling as the object of inveſtigation 
may ſeem, ſome facts were yet, 
brought to light in the diſcuſſion, 
not unworthy the notice of the hiſ- 
torian, From letters in the hand- 
writing of the late king, and in 
that of La Porte, the intendant of 
the civil liſt, it appeared, that Mi- 
rabeau had abſolutely ſtipulated for 
a. penſion, to ſubſerve the ends of 
the court: that ſimilar negotiations 
bad been carried on between him 
and M. Necker, and that he had 
complained that the latter had twice 
deceived him, On theſe grounds, 
the remains of Mirabeau were or- 
dered to be removed from the Pan- 
theon, . 
The phrenſy of impiety, which 
has perhaps been the great curſe of 
the — people, was carried to 
its higheſt degree of abſurdity 
about this period. On the 7th of 
November a moſt indecent ſcene 
was acted in the convention. Go- 
bet, the republican biſhop of Paris, 
with his grand vicars, and other 
unworthy members of the eccleſi- 
aſtical body, entered the hall with 
the conſtituted authorities, and the 
eecleſiaſt ies ſolemnly reſigned their 
functions aud the Chriſtian religion. 
deveral cecleſiaſlics, bath catholig 
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and proteſtant, who were members 
of the convention, reſigned at the 
fame time; and the celebrated 
Gregoire was the only man who 
had the courage to 
a Chriſtian, though the emoluments 
of his biſhopric, he ſaid, were rea- 
dy to be devoted to the ſervice of 
the republic. By the tumultuous 
applauſes of the convention a num- 
ber of allegorical divinities, Liberty, 
Equality, &c. were conſecrated as 
objects of worſhip, This execrable 
attempt to revive the abſurdities of 
paganiſm, did not however ſucceed 
equally well with the ace, 
The reſentment of the whole 
= of Paris was ſtrongly excited, 
y an intolerant decree of the com- 
mune, ordering the charches to be 
ſhut up; and on the iſt of Decem- 
ber they were obliged to reverſe 
this order; and Barrere, by a re- 
rt from the committee of” public 
fety, once more proclaimed the 
freedom of religions worſhip. The 
rty of Hebert and Fabre d'Eg- 
tine, who were at the head of 
this - execrable x wr againſt 
religion, are generally ſuppoſed to 
have precipitated their own diſgrace 


by this proceeding 3 and the 7 | 
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larity which Robeſpierre ſhortly 
after obtained, 1s principally to be 
attributed to his taking part with 
the people in defence of religion, 

. For the folly and impiety of the 
7th of November, the convention 
made ſome amends on the 15th b 
aboliſhing for ever that moſt diſ- 
graceful, moſt immoral, and perni- 
cious inſtitution, a lottery. 
The campaign terminated on the 
whole gloriouſly for the French, 
though the. diſcomfiture excited by 
the Fefeat of the allies was in ſome 
meaſure compenſated to the En- 
gliſh, by the intelligence, that in 
the beginning of October the roy- 
-alifts, of fort Jeremie, in St. Do- 


_Juingo, hag invited the Engliſh to 


ofeſs himſelf 
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take poſſeſſion of that of the 
iſland, and that Ca icola Mole 
ſubmitted in a few days after to the 
Britiſh arms. In the Eaſt Indies 
alſo Pondicherry, and the other 
French ſettlements on the coaſt of 
Coromandel, were taken by the 
Engliſh, 

But it was in Europe that the 
valour and military ſkill of the 
French nation diſplayed itſelf to 
the moſt advantage. The decree 
for riſing in one body ated like an 
incantation, and ſeemed to produce 
an army as if by a miracle. It was 
however ſome time before their nu- 
merous forces could be brought 
into action, and in ſome caſes the 
treachery of the commanders was 
ſuppoſed to act in favour of the 
combined powers. Early in the 
month of September, Landau had 
been inveſted by the combined 
powers; but while the French 
maintained the ſtrong lines at 
Weiſſembourg, and on the Lauter, 
there was but little proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs. On the 13th of October 
therefore the Auſtrian general 
Wurmſer made a grand attack 
upon the lines of Lauter; and, if we 
may truſt the French account, their 
generals permitted the Auſtrians, 
almoſt without reſiſtance, to force 
the lines. The whole of the lines, 
with the town of Lauterburgh, 
were carried, which Wurmſer him- 
ſelf confeſſes might have held out 
a ſiege of ſeveral days. The 
French loſt alſo the whole of their 
artillery. / 

The town of Weiſſembourg 
made a more formidable reſiſtance, 
and it was not cartied without the 
loſs of between ſeven and eight hun- 
dred men, Ine French retreated 
towards Hagenau, from which 
however they were diſlodged on 
the 18th. The Auſtrian general 
loſt no time in proceeding towards 


Straſburgh, and on the 25th again 


routed 
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ponted the repu 
enabled to take poſſeſſion of Wan- 
zenau. On the 27th he was at- 
tacked by the French; but they 
were compelled to retreat, with the 
fuppoſed 2 of 3000 men. 

Inthe beginning of November the 
deputies St. Juſt and Le Bas were 
ſent to Straſburgh, to re-organize 
the diſcomfited troops. They or- 
gered immenſe reinforcements from 
the neighbouring departments; and 
to afford a ſalutary example of ſe- 
verity, general Irembert, who was 
convicted of treachery in the affair 
of the lines of Weiſſembourg, was 
ſnot at the head of the army on 
the gth, A conſpiracy was alſo 
detected at Straſburgh, for deliver- 
ing up the place to e enemy, and 
the traitors were puniſhed. 

Theſe ſpirited proceedings were 
not ſufficient however to ſave Fort 
Louis (or Fort Vauban), which fell 
into the hands of general Wurmſer 
on the 14th of November, not 
without ſtrong ſuſpicions of trea- 
ſon on the part of the commandant. 
Here however the ſucceſſes of 
Wurmſer terminated ; for on the 
21ſt of November the Auſtrians 
were compelled to retreat, and the 
republican army penetrated to Vau- 
truan, and almoſt to the gates of 
Hagenau. 

In the mean time the army of 
the Moſelle advanced to co-operate 
with the grand army of the Rhine ; 
and on the 197th of November the 
Pruſſians were defeated near Saar- 
bruck with ſome loſs. On the ſuc- 
ceeding day the Pruſſian camp at 
Blieſeaſtel was ſtormed and taken 
by the republicans; and immedi». 
ately, under the command of ge- 
neral Hoche, who it is ſaid had 
formerly officiated in the humble 
capacity of a poſtillion, they ad- 
vanced to Deux Ponts. The poſt 
of Hornback, and the heights of 
Milleback, were carricd with great 
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blicans, and was bravery by the French, and the 


Pruſſians were immediately com- 


pelled to abandon Deux Ponts. 


On the 294h and zoth of No- 
vember the French were repulſed 
with conſiderable loſs in two ſpi- 
rited attacks made on the duke of 
Brunſwick's poſts near Lautern; 
but theſe were more than compen- 
ſated by the ſucceſs of the republi- 
cans -under general Pichegru, on 
the Sth of December, who carried 
with fixed bayonets all the redoubts 
of the allies which covered Ha- 
genau; and on the 22d the allies 
were driven with an immenſe 
laughter from Biſchoilers, Duſ- 
cheim, and Hagenau, notwith- 
ſtanding the almoſt continued 
works by which they had covered 
the line which joins the two poſts. 
The entrenchments on the heights 
of Reiſhoffen, Jauderſhoffen, and 
Freyewillers Radneith, are ſaid to 
have been not leſs formidable than 
thoſe of Jemappe, and formed 
three rows of redoubts, which the 
allies conſidered as impregnable. 
They were however ſtormed by the 
army of the Moſelle, under gene- 
ral Hoche, who had joined Piche- 

; and carried ſword in hand. 

the 23d and 24th the French 
purſued the enemy to the heights 
of Wrotte, where they had alſo 
erected moſt formidable entrench- 
ments. On the 26th general Pi- 
chegru prepared to attack theſe 
entrenchments in form ; but after 
a fruitleſs cannonade, the republi- 
can ſoldiers called oat to ſound the 
charge, and marched up to the „ 
foot of the entrenchments. 
deſperate conflict enſued, which 
laſted from two o'clock in the af- 
ternoon till five. At half palt ſix 
the French were maſters of the 
heights, and at ten all the enemy's 
— were abandoned. On the 
th the republican army entered 
Weiſſembourg in triumph. _ 


a0 


nl Wurmſer made good his retreat 
to the Rhine, and the duke of 


Brunſwick haſtily retreated to cover 


Mentz, ' 


The prince of Hohenloe had 


ſummoned Landau on the 14th of 
December; hut receiving an indig- 
nant reply from the commandant 
general Laubadere, the Pruſſian ge- 
neral Knobelfdorf attempted to eſ- 
tabliſh an intercourſe with the gar- 
riſon, which was ſpiritedly rejected. 
In conſequence of the retreat of 
the allies the ſiege was raiſed. 
Keiſerſlautern, Guermerſheim, and 
Spires immediately ſubmitted to 
the French in conſequence of theſe 

In the north but little was per- 


formed on either fide during the 
latter part of the campaign. On 


the 19th of November a trifling 


ſkirmiſh took place between a part 


of the gm of Ypres, and a 
party of French who attempted to 
eſtabliſh themſelves at Poperinghue, 
from which they were diſlodged 
with the loſs of 45 pgſoners. On 
the 28th of the ſamè month, they 
attacked the outpoſts of the duke 
of Vork at Nechin and Liers, but 
were repulſed with ſome loſs ; and 
on the zoth were again unſucceſsful 
in an attack on the ſame poſts. - 
The ſiege of Toulon was com- 
menced immediately after the re- 
duct ion of Marſeilles. On the 8th 
af September general Cartaux ar- 
rived at the paſſes of Olioulles. 
The Spaniards and Engliſh occu- 
pied the heights on the rigbt, and 
the rebels thoſe on the left. As 
ſoon as the French general was per- 
ceeived by the enemy, he was ſalut- 
ed by a general ſhout of Vive Louis 
XVII., and by a diſcharge of muſ- 
ketry. At mid - day he ordered the 
attack, and by two o' clock the ene- 
my were diſperſed, 150 of them 
being killed upon the ſpot, and a 
number af priſoners taken. by ge- 


ments arriving, th 
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neral Cartaux. On the 1ſt of Oe. 
tober the republican carried 
the heights of Pharon, which the 
Engliſh had fortified ; but after re- 
taining it a few hours, reinforce- 
were forced 

in to abandon the poſt. On 

e 14th an action took place be- 
tween the garriſon, who had march- 
ed out to the defence of the re- 
doubt of Malbouſquet, and the ar- 
my of general Cartaux, in which 
the Engliſh and the allies Joſt about 
40 men, and the French about 30: 
no return was however made by the 
Engliſh general of the Touloneſe 
who fell in the action. | 

On the ſucceeding day Cape 
Brun was taken with great bravery 
by the republican troops; and at 
the ſame. time a detachment from 
the garriſon, ſent to occupy the 
heights of Thouars, was diſlodged, 
ind obliged to retreat into the 
town. The allies loſk in both ac+ 
tions nearly 100 men. 

In the beginning of November 
general Cartaux was ordered to the 
command of the army in Italy, and 
general Dagobert was appointed to 
command the beſieging army at 
Toulon. About the ſame period 

neral O'Hara arrived with rein« 
2 from Gibraltar at Tou- 
lon, having been appointed by his 
Britannic majeſty's commiſſion, 
governor and commander in chief. 
On the zoth of November the gar- 
riſon made a vigorous ſortic in or- 
der to deſtroy ſome batteries which 
the enemy were erecting upon cer- 
tain heights, within cannon ſhot of 
the city. The detachments ſent 
for this purpoſe accompliſhed it 
with filence and ſucceſs ;' and the 
French troops were ſurpriſed and 
fled. Elated unfortunately with 
the facility of the conqueſt, the al» 
lied troops ruſhed forward in pur- 
ſuit of their flying foes, when they 
unexpectedly encountered a conſt. 

derable 
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derable force which way proceeding 


to cover the retreat of the fugitives. 
At this moment general O'Hara 
arrived upon the ſpot; and while he 
was exerting himſelf to bring off 
his troops with regularity, he re- 
ceived a wound in his arm, and was 
made priſoner by the republicans. 
It is ſaid that near a thouſand of 
the Britiſh and allied forces were 
killed, wounded, or taken priſoners 
on this occaſion. 

Soon after the capture of the 
Britith general O' Hara, the city of 
Toulon was evacuated by the allies. 
On the morning of the nineteenth 
of December, the attack began be- 
fore all the republican forces had 
time to come up. It was chiefly 
directed againſt an — 15 redoubt 
(Fort Mulgrave) which command- 
ed the forts of PEguillette and Bal- 
laguier, defended by more than 
three thouſand men, twenty pieces 
of cannon, and ſeveral mortars. 
This formidable poſt was not able 
to reſiſt the ardour of the republi- 
can army. It was attacked about 
five o'clock in the morning, and at 
fix the republican flag was flying 
upon it. This ſucceſs colt the 
French about two hundred men 
killed, and more than five hundred 
wounded. The allies loſt the whole 
garriſon, of which five hundred 
were priſoners, including eight of- 
ficers and a Neapolitan prince. The 
repreſentatives of the people ruſhed 
among the ſeveral columns, and 
rallied thoſe who were panic-ſtruck 
for an inſtant, 

Diſmayed by the ſacceſs of their 
enemies, the allies evacuated the 
other forts, and began to take 
meaſures for removing their ſhips 
out of the reach of the ſhot and 


ſhells which the republicans inceſ- 


ſantly pouted upon them. More 

than four hundred oxen, ſheep and 

hogs, with large quantities of ſo- 

rage and provifivns of all ſorts, and 
J I 
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more than an hundred pieces of 
cannon, fell into the hands of the 
French. 

The town was bombarded from 
noon till ten o'clock the ſame even- 
ing; when the allies; and part of the 
inhabitants, having firſt ſet fire go 
the town and ſhipping, precipitated 
their flight : two chaloupes filled 
with the fugitives were ſunk to the 
bottom by the batteries. The pre- 
cipitation with which the evacua- 
tion was effected, cauſed a great 

art of the ſhips and property to 

Il into the hands of the French, 
and was attended with the moſt 
melancholy conſequences to the 
wretched inhabitants. As ſoon as 
they obſerved the preparation for 
flight, they crowded to the ſhores £ 
they demanded the protection 
which had been prom iſed them on 
the faith of the Britiſh crown. A 
ſcene of confuſion, riot, and plun- 
der enſued; and though great efforts 
were made to tranſport thouſands 
of the people to the ſhips, thou- 
ſands were left to all the vengeance 
of their enraged countrymen. Many 
of them plunged into the fea, and 
made a vain effort to ſwim on board 
the ſhips. Others were ſeen on the 
beach to ſhoot themſelves, that the 
might not endure the fuperior evil 
of falling iuto the hands of the re- 
publicans, During all this, the 
flames were ſpreading in every di- 
rection, and the ſhips that had 
ſet on fire, were threatening eve 
inſtant to explode, and blow a 
around them into the air. This is 
but a faint deſcription of the ſcene 
on ſhore, and it was ſcarcely leſs 
dreadful on board the thips. Load- 
ed with the moſt heterogeneous 
mixture of all nations, with aged 
men and infants, as well as women 
with the ſick from all the hoſpitals, 
and with the mangled ſoldiers from 
the poſts juſt deſerted, their wounds 
ſtill undreſt; nothing could equal 

che 
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the horrors of the ſight, except the 
ſtill more appalling cries of diſtrac- 
tion and agony that filled the ear, 
for huſbands, fathers, children, left 
on ſhore. 

To increaſe the diſtreſs, they were 
without ſufficient proviſions for this 
mixed and helpleſs multitude of hu- 


man beings; and ſuch as they had 


were almoſt unfit for uſe, 

Of thirty-one ſhips of the line 
which the Engliſh found at Toulon, 
thirtcen were left behind, nine were 
burnt at Toulon, and one at Leg- 
horn; and four lord Hood had pre- 
viouſly ſent away to the French 
ports Breſt and Rochfort, with 5000 
republican feamen, whom he was 
afraid to truſt, Great Britain 
therefore obtained, by an immenſe 
profuſion of blood and treaſure 
which the Toulon expedition colt, 
only three- ſhips of the line and 
five frigates, which were all that 
lord Hood was able to carry away. 

The war on the fide of Spain was 

roductive of nothing but petty 
Reirmithes, not worth A 
and on the ſide of Savoy the king 
of Sardinia appears to CO made 
but a ſlow progreſs in recoverin 
his poſſeſſions, which the Britiſh 
miniſtry are ſo generous as to gua- 
rantyto him at an immenſe expence. 
On the 27th of September the 
Piedmonteſe were repulſed in at- 
tempting to penetrate between 
Mourienne and Briangonnais, The 
republicans ſaw them fall from the 
top of the mountains, and carried 
their redoubts with the bayonet, 
The city of Cluz was then in the 
hands of the French, aud they were 
1 Salons. In the mean 
time an Engliſh veſſel arrived at 
Nice with a flag of truce, and a 
roclamation to the inhabitants, ex- 
— them to accept the royal 
conſtitution of 1789; but the ma- 
iſtrates of Nice replied, that 
rench republicans would never 
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become ſlaves, and that no othey 
anſwer would be made to royaliſts 
except from the mouths of cannon, 
An expedition had been planned 
by the Britiſh government for the 
purpoſe of co-operating with the 
royaliſt party on the coaſt of Bri- 
tany, and the Earl of Moira was 
appointed to the command. The 
ſcheme however, in the execution, 
partook of that general imbecility, 
which appears to characterize all 
the meaſures of the preſent admi-- 
niſtration. By ſome unexplained 
cauſes the expedition was delayed 
till the royaliſts were campletely 
ſubdued ; and when the flect and 
tranſports appeared off the coaſt, 
they found 4 French ſo far pre- 
pared for their reception, that it 
would have been utter raſhneſs to 
have attempted a landing. 
Thus ended the ſecond vain and 
viſionary attempt to ſubjugate 
France. We cannot conſiſtently 
with truth, or as impartial ſpecta- 
tors of public affairs, compliment 
the Britiſh miniſtry on their wiſdom 
or political ſagacity in engaging in 
a cauſe, which the great military 
powers of the continent kad aban- 
doned as deſperate, To thoſe who 
can imagine that the war was not 
fought by them, we only. recom- 
mend the peruſal of the corre- 
ſpondence between the Britiſh ſe- 
cretary of ſtate and the French 
miniſtry ; we recommend them to 


- inquire into the object of M. Ma- 


ret's ſecond expedition into this 
country, when he was ignominioully 
diſmiſſed, though it is believed thak 
he came commiſſioned to purchaſe 
peace and friendſhip with the En- 
gliſh by the ceſſion of ſome of their 
moſt valuable Welt India ſettlo- 
ments, We recommend to their 


ue the unanſwered propoſal of 


Le Brun, even after hoſtilities had 


commenced, for an amicable ter- 
mination of the difference. If any 
: of man 
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man after examining theſe facts, 
and peruſing the debates of parlia- 
ment, ſhall ſtill be convinced that 
it was the wj/b of the Britiſh mi- 
niſter to avoid a war with France, 
we ſhall be content to be treated as 
equally deftitute of candour and 
judgment. 

Had Great Britain not entered 
into the war, but treated the French 
from the firit with frankneſs, ho- 
nour, and humanity, let us conſider 
what would have been the probable 
conſequences, The Britiſh cabinet 
mult have acquired ſuch an aſcend- 
ney over the French, that if they 
could not have ſucceeded in the im- 
mediate reſtoration of monarchy, 
they might at leaſt have prevented 
many of the exceſſes into which 
the French have fallen. The Gi- 
ronde party, ſupported by ſuch an 
— — = * the 
victims of their moderation; the 
King and queen would both, in all 
probability, have been at this mo- 
ment alive, and at eaſe in ſome fo- 
reign country; not indeed enjoy in 
the pomp of royalty, but releaf, 
from. its cares, The Welt India 
iſlands would have been ours, with- 
out the expenee of a ſhilling, or 
the loſs of a man; and that fatal 
decree which will at all events ren- 
der the poſſeſſion of them (and per- 
haps of our own) precarious at the 
belt, and replete with danger—we 
mean the decree for the emancipa- 
tion of the negroes—would never 
have been paſſed. 

With reſpe& to ourſelves, the 

eonſequencesof our neutrality would 
have been ſtill more certain, and 
more beneficial, The advocates 
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for the war are really the worſt 


enemics, and the moſt violent ac- 
cuſers of miniſtry, by the argu- 
ments they allege in its ſupport. 
It is ſaid, the French aimed at uni- 
verſal monarchy, and that there 
was a diſaffected party in Great 
Britain, —But was it the way to 
avoid a war, directly to plunge into 
it? Was it the way to counterat 
the ambition of France, to weaken 
ourſelves? Or are the laws more 
readily enforced, and the diſaffect- 
ed and ſeditious more cafily re- 
ſtrained, in a time of external trou- 
ble and calamity, or in a period of 
peace and general proſperity ? 

Had we preſerved our neutrality, 
the trade of the whole world was in 
our hands. While France was ex- 
hauſting her reſources, we ſhould 
have been increaſing ours to an al- 
moſt infinite extent. The ſeditious 
at home were ſubdued from the 
moment of the loyal aſſociations; 
and if miniſtry, after that deciſive 

roof of the ſpirit of the nation, 
entertained any real alarms, 
they muſt have been even weaker 
men than we have repreſented them 
to be. 

It will be happy for Britain, 
and for Europe, if they will ſee in 
time, and repent of their errors, 
Whatever may be the crimes of the 
French, it is not the of rea- 
ſonable creatures to ruin ourſelves 
in the idle attempt to puniſh them. 
By oppoſition the French republic 
is only conſolidated ; while, if left 
to itſelf, it would probably be ſoon 
anuihilated, from the mere influ- 
ence and operation of internal 
cauſes, # 
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In the Year 1793. 


PRINCIPAL OCCURRENCES 


In the Year 1793. 


JANUARY. 


4. HIS day came on, at the 
ſeſſions-houſe, on Clerk- 

enwell Green, the trial of a bill - 
ſicker, named Carter, for a ſedi- 
tious libel, entitled, An Addreſs 
from the London Correſponding 
Society to the other Societies in 
Great Britain, united for the Pur- 
oſe of obtaining a Reform in Par- 

iament.” It was proved that the 
defendant had paſted up this ad- 
dreſs in a public ſtreet, on the 5th 
of December laſt ; the jury found 
him guilty; the court ſentenced 


him to fix months impriſonment, , 


and at the expiration thereof to find 
ſecurity for his behaviour for 
one year, himſelf in one hundred 
pounds, and two ſureties in fifty 
pounds each. | 

Edinburgh, Jan. 7. This day the 
High Court of Juſticiary met to 
— in the trial of Mr. James 

ytler, chemiſt; but — — to 
appear, ronoun entence 
2 He ſtands accuſed of 
compoſing or writing a feditious 
libel, addreſſed “ to the People and 
their Friends.” 

Edinburgh, Jan. 8. On Tueſday the 
High Court of Juſticiary proceeded 
to the trial of John Morton, James 
Anderſon, and Malcolm Craig, re- 
fidenters in Edinburgh, accuſed of 
having, with four others, who were 
admitted as evidences, gone into 


the Caſtle, on the evening of Sun- 


day, the 18th of November laſt, 
with the wicked intention of ſe- 
ducing the ſoldiers from their dut 
and allegiance, and drinking ſedi- 
tious toaſts. The pannels pleaded 
not guilty. The trial laſted till neax 
nine o'clock at night, when the jury 
were incloſed. On Wedneſday they 
returned : _— finding unani- 
mouſly, the libel proven. 

'8. This day Daniel Crichton 
was tried at ſeſhons-houſe on 
Clerkenwell Green, for ſpeaking 
the following ſeditious and treaſon- 
able words, « Dn the king—we 
will have no king,” The attorney- 

neral, who opened the cauſe, 
fad, he knew that a deliberate plan 
was formed to diſturb the peace 
and overturn the government of the 
nation, but it did not originate in 


this country. The plan diſcovered 


itſelf in various ways, by inflamma- 
tory hand- bills, by ſcribbling upon 
walls, and by ſhort treaſonable ſen- 
tences. The agents of rebellion 
mixed — — — ons at 
all the public places of reſort; t 
— found at — 
&c. and he was determined to exert 
himſelf to bring them to condign 
uniſhment. Two perſons belong- 
ing to the Tower were called to 
rove the ſpeaking of the treaſon- 
able words. They ſaid the defen- 
dant, accompanied by another man, 
came to ſee the Tower; that while 
they were ſhewing it to him, he re- 
peatedly ſpoke the words ſtated in 
(A2) the 
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your G. R. we have no king in 
Scotland, and we will have no king 
in England.” He appeared to be 
a little intoxicated. A reſpectable 
miniſter of the church of Scotland 
appeared on behalf of the deſendant. 
He ſaid, he had known him but a 
Mort time, but had heard, and ve- 
rily believed, that he was a young 
man of excellent character. He 
had come from Scotland to improve 
himſelf in his buſineſs as a tallow- 
chandler, and only arrived in Lon- 
don the night before he went to 
the Tower ; that he expreſſed great 
ſorrow for what he had done, and 
declared, that he was ſointoxicated 


as to be unconſcious of what he 


ſaid. The witneſs added, that the 
defendant had been confined in the 
worſt part of Clerkenwell priſon, 


loaded with irons, among the felons. 


The court ſentenced him to three 
months impriſonment, : 04 to find 
ſecurity for his good behaviour for 


one year, himſelf in gol. and tuo 


ſureties in 251. each. 

10. In the court of common 
council, at Guildhall, London, a 
motion was made for allowing, out 
of the city chamber, by way of ad- 
ditional bounty, the fum of al. to 
able, and 11. to ordinary ſeamen, 
who ſhould voluntarily enter into 
his majeſty's ſervice, The argu- 
ments for this motion went upon 
the general ground of ſupporting 
by deed wliat had been ſo generally 
expreſſed in words, by various claſi- 
es of perions in this country -loy— 
alty and affection to his niajeſty, 
and confidence in his miniſters, 
Upon which a debate aroſe; and 
the previous queſtion was moved, 
on the ground, that the object of 
he war was not declared, nor the 
neceſſity of it evinced; that France 
was averſe to war, and courted con- 
Ciliatiowv; that if a war were iuevit- 


C 
the indictment, and added, © Dn 


and inſiſted upon. 
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able, his majeſty's ſpeech. had de- 


| Clared the ſurſlus of the public re- 


venue to be equal to a ſpirited ar- 
mament, and therefore no reaſon 
could he athgned for the corpora: 
tion giving a bounty to ſeamen, 
particularly as the city's caſh was 
alceady* ove#-drawvn to the amount 
of near thirty thouſand pounds; that 
the ſole motive of the application 
to the court appeared to be, that of 
giving popularity to particular per- 
ons, and tv obtain indirectly a 
ſanction from the metropolis of the 
empire to a war, the wiſdom and 
advantage of which were not ex- 
plained ; and which, in its conſe- 
quences, might be highly injurious 
to the bet intereſt of the Britiſh em- 
pire. Upon the ſhow of hands, the 
lord mayor declared, that the mo- 
tion was carried. But ſeveral gen- 
tlemen hinted, that thoſe who were 
againſtthe motion ſhould be known, 
and that nothing would contribute 
ſo well to that purpoſe as dividing. 
A diviſion was therefore called for, 
Many gentle- 
men in the minority thought this 
quite. unneceſſary, and there fore 
withdrew. On the diviſion, the 
numbers were, 

For the motion - 97 

Againſt-it - - 4. 

22. On Wedneſday, Mr. Silva 


of Chelſea, and his ſervant, Mars 


Williams, were found murdered in 
his dwelling-houſe; and, on Friday, 
the coroner's inqueſt fat on the 
bodies; when it appeared, that 
Thomas Cobb, a boy about 12, 
nephew of Mary Williams, had leſt 
both the deceaſed at. breakfaſt in 


the kitchen; that returning at noon, 


and not being able to obtain ad- 
mittance, he went in at the kitchen 
window, when he taw Mr. Siſva 
lying near the fire-place, yroaning,; 
and his aunt lying near the drefler, 
apparently dead, The jury brought 
pparently dead, The jury broug! 


* 


793. 
in their verdict, “u ilful murder by 
perſons unknown.” 

Mr. Silva was a Jew, ſuppoſed 
to have much money in his houſe, 
and was almoſt ſuperannuated. Mr. 
Mendez, his nephew, who lived 


near Moorfields, was apprehended 


on ſuſpicion, and examined in Bow- 
ſtreet; but ſome reſpectable wit- 
neſſes appearing to his character, 
and ſtating the time of his being in 
* Moorfields, when the murder was 
committed, he was diſcharged, it 
appearing to the magiſtrates, at that 
time, to be an alibi. 

28. Since Mr. Mendez, who had 
been apprehended on ſufpicion of 
the murder of his uncle, was diſ- 


charged, ſeveral circumſtances came 


but, which revived the ſuſpicions 
that he was the actual perpetrator 
of the murder; and it was intended 
to have him apprehended again. 
But he was found dead in his bed 
on Wedneſday morning, and ſuſ- 
3 ot ſuicide having ariſen, his 

ody was opened on Saturday, and 
nearly half a pint of arſenic found 
in his belly; on which the coro- 
ner's inqueſt brought in their ver- 
dict /clo de ſe, and he was buried in 
Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, near the new 
opening. 

29. Leſterday, being the day on 
which the impriſonmeht of lord 
George Gordon expired, he was 
brought from Newgate into the 
court of King's Bench, accompa- 
nied by the keeper, two men as his 
bail, and ſeveral Jews. He had a 
large flouched hat on his head, and 
. a beard of enormous length. He 
was ordered to take oft his hat, 
which he refuſed. - The court di- 
rected the cryer to take it off, which 
he did accordingly. Lord George 
defired the court to take notice, 
that his hat had been taken off by 
violence. He then deliberately took 
out of his pocket a white cap, which 
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he put upon his head, and tice a 
handkerchief over it; atter which, 
he produced a paper, entitled, *'The 
Petition of Israel Abraham George 
Gordon, commonly called lord 
George Gordon,” He ſaid, the pe- 
tition was an apology for appearing 
with his head covered, agreeably to 
the cuſtom of the Jews. By a con- 
formity to this cuttom, he meant 
no diſreſpect to the court, as it 
aroſe purely from the tenderneſs of 
his conſcience, fince he had entered 
into the holy covenant of cir- 
cumciſion.“ The petition was read 
by the ofticer of the court, and con- 
tained many arguments drawn from 
the Jewiſh writers, iu favour of ap- 
pearing with lis head covered be- 
fore all men. The ſentence againſt 
him for the libels, was, according 
to his tequeſt, publicly read; aſter 
which he read a written paper, the 
ſubſtance of which was, that he had 
been impriſoned for five years, 
among murderers, thieves, &c. and 
that all the conſolation he had, aroſe 
from his truſt in God ; that he was 
compelled to find ſecurity tor his 
good behaviour for "14 vears, him- * 
ſelf in Fool, and tw6 ſureties, in 
25c0l. each. He ſaid, that lord 
Kenyon, who had been his countel 
when he was tried for high treaſon, 
well knew the amount of his in- 
come. He had only an annuity of 
five hundred a year, which was not 
aſſignable, but granted merely for 
his aliment. He was obliged to his 
brother, the duke of Gordon, for 
the loan of cool. weth which he 
was then ready to. pay the fine 
amounting to that ſum. He had 
directed his attorney, Mr. Godfrey, 
to adopt the nectſſary meaſures to 
obtain his legal enlargement. For 
this purpeſe there were two perſons 
in court ready to become his bail, 
who were men of unqueſtiona ble 


integrity. One was Francis Collins, 


(A 3) a hat- 
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a hat-maker, and the other John 
Barnard, gentleman, ' 

The — — objected to 
the bail; and lord Kenyon told 
lord George, that the court were 
bound to ſee that the bail were 
— men, in point of refponfi- 

ility. An affidavit was produced 
by Mr. White, folicitor to the trea- 
ſury, by which it appeared, that 
both the bail were inſufficient; that 
_ Barnard was —_— num- 
berer, or carman's * 
and earned but 128. per week. The 
bail were both rejected, and lord 
George was remanded, till he could 
procure better bail. 

30. Yeſterday, the attorney-ge- 
neral prayed the judgment of the 
court of King's Bench, upon Pa- 
trick William Duffin and Thomas 
Lloyd, who had been convicted of 
a conſpiracy to effect their own, 
and the eſcape of the other pri- 
foners, confined for debt in the 
Fleet- priſon, and for that purpoſe 
aftfixing a libellous hand- bill upon 
the chapel door, beginning with the 
words: Thie houſe to let, & c.“ 
See Pol. XIII. p. (37). | 

- The court were of opinion, that 
a diſtinction oughe to be made be- 
tween the puniſhment of the pri- 
ſoners. Lloyd had conducted him- 
ſelf with a criminal effrontery that 
'beſpoke no compunction of heart, 
but Duffin had behaved with a pro- 
priety and decency becoming his 
ſituation as a priſoner. 

The court ſeutenced Thoma- 
Lloyd to be imprifoned in New- 
gate for the term of three yeare, 
and during that time to ſtand once 
ia the pillory at the Royal Exchange, 
at the expiration of his imprifon- 
ment to find ſecurity for his good 
behaviour for five years, himſelf in 
cool. and two ſureties in 2501. each. 

Patrick William Duffin was ſen- 
tenced to be impriſoned in the New 
Compter for the term of two years, 


(January, 


and to find ſecurity for his beha- 
viour for two years, himſelf in zool. 
and his two ſureties in 100l. each. 
Dablin, Jan. 14. Intelligence has 
been received from Kells, that on 
Monday morning, about goo of 
thoſe deluded infurgents, who call 
themſelves defenders, aſſembled near 
Bailyborough, in order, as ufual, to 
plunder the neighbouring gentle- 
men's hoafes of arms, &c. The 
rev. Mr. Young, a magiſtrate, with 
a few friends, and a ſmall part of 
the army, proceeded to the place 
where this illegal meeting was held: 
on their arrival, the magiſtrate or- 


dered the infurgents to diſperſe; 


which order not being obeyed, he 
read the riot act, and again ad- 
dreſſed them in the moſt concili- 
ating terms; his advice was treated 
with derifion, and his party with 
inſult; the magiſtrate threatened 
the execution of the law if they 
perſiſted, His party was then at- 
ſaulted ; the military were com- 
manded to fire; the mob returned 
the fire, but immediately after fled; 
eighteen ot this banditti were killed, 
five taken up rgortally wounded, 
and ſeveral — who were 
eſcorted to the gaols of Cavan and 
3 

31. A dreadful fire broke out a 
little hefore four o'clock this morn- 
ing, at lady Dover's, in Hill-ſtreet, 
Berkel-y-ſ{quare, which deſtroyed 
that houſe, and damaged the ad 

joining one. It was with great dif 
aculty that the lives of lady Doves 


and her niece, the baroneſs Hom 


peſch, who was in the houſe, were 


ſaved. They were taken out at the 


windows of the upper rooms by two 
ſervants belonging to Mr. Caſwell 
and captain Balfour, at the riſk of 
their lives. A maid ſervant jumped 
out of a twe-pair of ſtairs window 
broke her thigh, and is fince dead 
No other life was loſt; but the 
young lady 1s much burat, as the 

flames 


: 
1 
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flames had ſpread far into the room 
where ſhe was, before the could be 


taken out. 


FEBRUARY. 
12. This day, in the court of 
King's-bench, the rev. Richard 


Burgh, James Davis, J. Cummin 
Thomas Townly M*Can, and] 


Bourne, who had been convicted of 
4 conſpiracy to effect their own 


and the eſcape of the other priſon- 


ers confined for debt, and for that 


purpoſe attempting to blow up the 
walls of the King's-bench- priſon, 


were ſeverally ſentenced to three 
years impriſonment, in different 


gaols, at the expiration of which 


they are to find ſecurity for their 


LEY 
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ood. behaviour for three years; 
urgh in aol. and two ſureties in 
1001. each; and the other priſoners 
in 100l. each, and two ſureties in 
each. 
Whitehall, Feb. 12. A convention 


| for the final adjuſtment oftheNootka 


claims, was this day ſigned at W hite- 
hall, between fir h Woodford, 
bart, commiſſary and- plenipoten- 
tiary ou the part of his majeſty, and 
by don Manuel de las Heras, his 
's commiſſary and 
pleni traty. [The ſum flipu- 
lated to be paid by Spain, beſide the 
reſtitution of the veſſels, is 210,000 
_—_ 

16. In the court of King's-bench, 
lord Kenyon laid down an import- 


ant rule for the regulation of the 


conduct of attornies. His lordſhip 
faid, he verily believes that the ma- 
jority-of attornies were honourable 
men, and of ſervice to the com- 
munity ; but there were many others 
who were the greateſt peſts to ſo- 
ciety. He deſired attornies to take 
notice, that they were bound to 
give their clients the beſt advice in 


their power, and to conduct the 


cauſes entruſted to them as if they 
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were their own. If an attorney, 
inſtead of honeſtly and fairly ad- 
viſing his clients, adviſed them to 
proſecute gtoundleſs or frivolous 
actions, for the ſake of the coſts, all 
ſuch attornies would be compelled 
to pay the expences themſelves. 
Glaſgow, Feb. 16. Yeſterday morn - 
ing, between four and five, the ſeſ- 
fion-houſe at the weſt end of the 


Tron church, which has for a con- 


ſiderable time, paſt been occupied, 
during the night; as a guard-room, 
by the guard of citizens, was diſ- 
covered to be on fire. The flames 
had burſt through the roof before 
the fire was perceived, and commu- 
nicating to the church, raged with 
ſuch violence as to preclude all hope 
of ſaving the building. The efforts 
of the firemen and other inhabitants 
were therefore ſolely, and ſucceſſ- 
fully, directed to the preſervation 
of the adjacent buildings. By ſeven 
o'clock the ſeflion-houteand church 
were completely deſtroyed. The 
records of the * and ſeſ- 
ſion of Glaſgow, ſince the year 
1582, which were depoſited in the 
ſeſſion · hlouſe, are almoſt entirely 
loſt, About ten volumes of the 
preibytery records, which had been 
miſſiag for upwards of a century, 
were accidentally recovered within 
theſe twelve months. The church 
was rebuilt in the year 1592. 

21. This day a reſpectable meet- 
ing was held at the Crown and An- 
chor tavern, purſuant to advertiſe- 
ment, for the purpoſe of couſider- 
ing on a plan to reward ſailors. and 
ſoldiers who ſhould be maimed in 
the preſent war; and to raiſe a'fund 
for the widows and ns of ſuch 


ſailors and ſoldiers who fell in the 
ſervice of their country. William 
Devaynes, eſq. M. P. was called to 
the chair, and a committee of 25 
ntlemen were appointed to con- 

uct the buſineſs. 
(A 4) 
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21. On Tueſday was tried before 


lord Kenyon and a ſpecial jury, an 
indictment againſt Thomas Dow- 
ling, for wilful and corrupt per- 


jury, in the evidence he gave at the 


- Old Bailey, on the trial of captain 
Kimber, charged with the murder 
of a negro girl, See Vol. XIII. 
p. (21). 

The indictment contained forty- 
three aſſignments of perjury. There 
- were, however, only two to which 
the attention of the jury was di- 
rected. The firſt charged the de- 
fendant with having falſely ſworn, 
that captain Kimber treated the girl 
with great cruelty; that he ſuſ- 
pended her by the arms and legs, 
flogged her himſelf, and by his bar- 
barous treatment, a diſorder was 
brought upon her which led to, and 


- terminated in her death. The ſe- 


- cond Charge was, that the defendant 
' falſely ſwore, that he never declared 
to any perſon, that he would be re- 
: venged upon captain Kimber, and 
work his ruin. To this charge only 
the evidence applied. 

Three witneſſes were examined 
in ſupport of the 1 the 
flubſtance of whole evidence was, 
that the defendant had declared in 

their preſence and hearing, that 
captain Kimber had nay ill 
treated him on board the ſhip Re- 
covery, of which the captain was 


commander, and the defendant ſur- 


geon ; that he had deprived him of 
a privileged ſlave, by allowing him 
only one inſtead of two; and that 
he would be revenged on him, and 
work his ruin ſome way or other. 
Three witneſſes were called for 
the defendant, to prove that tuo 


of the witneſſes for the crown ought 


not to be believed on their oatlis; 
dut their evidence related only to 
ſome private and pecuniary tranſ- 


ions 


L 


February, 


Mr. Wilberforce was examined, 
who ftated, that the defendant did 
not voluntarily offer himſelf to him 
as a witneſs, reſpecting the cruelties 
attending any part of the flave 
trade, but that he had ſent for him, 
in conſequence-of his hearing that 
he could communicate ſome infor- 
mation relative to a tranſaction that 
had happened upon the coaſt of 
Calabar. | 

Lord Kenyon having ſummed up 
the evidence, the jury, after a ſnort 
deliberation, brought in their ver- 
dict, guilty. «4 

And yeſterday came on, before 
lord Kenyon, the trial of Stephen 
Devereux, for perjury, charged to 
have been committed by him, on 
the trial of captain Kimber, at the 
Old Bailey. Some witneſſes having 
been called to prove the exami- 
nation of the defendant before fir 
Sampſon Wright, his examination 
at the Old Batley, and other mat- 
ters, and ſeveral witneſſes heard on 
the part of the defendant, lord Ken- 

on, with much propriety, ſtopped 
the further — the — 
giving it as his opinion, that the 


evidence for the proſecution was ſo 


mainly ſhaken by that brought for- 
ward on the part of the defendant, 
that he muſt neceſſarily be acquit- 
ted; and the jury agreeing with his 
lordſhip in opinion, immediately 
brought in a verdict of not guilty. 
22. On Tueſday, Dugald Camp- 
bell, charged with having given falſe 
characters to men ſervants, was 
brought before the right hon. Tho- 
mas Harley and ſir Benjamin Ham- 
met. Three gentlemen attended the 
examination, who had received falſe 
characters. The firſt was, William 
Beverley, eſq. of Charlotte-ſtreet, 
Rathbone- place; the ſecond, John 
Campbell, eſq. of Soho- ſquare. The 
latter depoſed, that he had hired a ſer- 
vanz 
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vant ſome time ago, and was directed 
for a character to the priſoner, who 


then went by the name of Mr. 


Smollet, a Scotch merchant. 'The 
third that appeared againſt him, was 
Charles Blicke, eſq. of South Lam- 
beth, who depoſed, that he wired a 
. ſervant, who directed him to his 
_ pretended matter, which was tlie 
priſoner, and who, at the time he 
applied for his character, went un- 
der the title of fir Cormack Mac- 
kenzie, a Scotch barounet. The 
priſoner was convicted in the pe- 
nalty of 20l. for each offence; and 
not pay ing the ſame, he was com- 
mitted to the New Compter. 
Dublin, Feb. 21. As a party of 
the Dublin Rangeis volunteer corps 
were paſſing through Capel-ttreet, 
under arms, they were accoſted by 


the high conſtable of the Dublin, 


police, attended by one of the in- 
ſpectors, who, ſeizing one of then, 
attempted to apprehend him. This 
was reſented by one of the volun- 
teer's comrades, by a ſtroke with 
the butt end of his firelock. The 
volunteers then proceeded to a tea- 
houſe at Drumcondra, where they 
had agrecu to breakfaſt. In tlie 
mean ume, the police- officer went 
to the caſtle, where a ſtrong guard 
from the piquet barrack, in the 
lower yard, and the horſe troop, were 
immediately turned out, and a ma- 
- giſtrate being procured to head 
them, they proceeded to reſent the 
outrage committed on the peace- 
othcer; for which purpoſe they 
marched to Drumcondra, paſſing 
the houſe where the Volunteers 
were at breakfaſt : theſe laſt, pru- 
dently availing themſcives of the 
inattention of the military, marched 
quietly back to town and diſperſed, 
Thus ended an affair that for three 
hours filled Duhlin with inexpret- 
fible auxlety. 

26. On Saturday, Tho. Spence, 
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who keeps a book-ſtsll at the top ef 

hancery- lane. was tried at the ſel- 
t:ons-houſe at Clerkenwell, for pub- 
liching a certain ſeditious book, en- 
titled The Rights of Man, Part 
the Second, written by Thomas 
Paine.“ By a flaw in the indict- 
ment, he was acquitted, 

William Holland, printſeller in 
Oxford-ſtreet, was allo tried for 
publiſhing a ce: tain ſeditious pam- 
phlet, entitled, * An Addreſs to the 
Addrefiers, on the late Proclama- 
tion,“ and was found guilty. The 
court ſentenced him to be impri- 
ſoned one year, pay a fine of 1och. 
and find ſecurity tor his good be- 
haviour for one year, from the ex- 
piration of his impriſonment ; him- 
ſelf in the ſum ot zool. and two ſe- 
curities in the ſum of 100l. each. 

27. Yeſterday was tried, before lord 
Kenyon, in the court of King's- 
beach, an action brought by Mr. 
Campbell, an officer in the army, 
againſt Mr. Hook, another officer 
in the army, for criminal conver- 
ſation with the plaintiff's wife. The 
defendant was her uncle, her mo- 
ther's brother, He viſited her at 


her mother's houſe, and there the 


criminal intercourſe commenced. 
The huſband, at this time, was in 
the ſervice of the Eaſt India com- 
pany : it was in the year 178% 
The criminal intercourſe being 
proved, the jury brought in a ver- 
dict for the plaintiif, with three 
thouſand pounds damages. 

Charizfon, South Carolixa, Jan. 
15. The legiflature of this ſtate 

alled a law on the 21ſt ult. pro- 
lübiüng the importation of negroes 
thereinto, for the period of two 
years from the 1ſt of the preſent 
month, when the laſt protiibitory 
act expired. 

Kinz/ton, St. Fincent, Jan. 25, On 
Thuriday, the Providence, captain 
Bligh, and the Aſſiſtance, captain 
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heite. Th ( 
on the ad of Auyuſt 1791, arrived 
at Otaheite the toth of April fol - 


turned by the 
© He alſo, in his return, called at 


rocks, an 


peatedly 
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Portlock, arrived here from Ota- 
ſatled from England 


lowing, where they remained till 
the roth of July, and having effected 


the object of their voyage, left that 


iſland in perfect health, and arrived 
at St. Helena the 17th of December, 


_ whence they had only a paſſage of 
' twenty-ſeven days here. It muſt 

afford no ſmall pleaſure to the inha- 
| bitants of this part of the world, to 


learn, that 300 bread-fruit plants 
have been landed here, in excellent 
order, for the purpoſe of being diſ- 


tributed Fa the different iſlands; 
but our grate 
ure particularly due to our beloved 
ſovereign, who, ever mindful of the 
wants of his ſubjects, directed this 
beneficial undertaking. The re- 
mainder of the plants, A 
to an equal number, are intende 


ul acknowledgments 


for Jamaica, whither capt. Bligh 
will proceed in a day or two, and 


"thence return to England. A num- 
der of other valuable plants are 
© brought by captain Bligh, and ſome 
of the moſt delicious fruits. 


Captain Bligh has on board two 


men, natives of Otaheite, going to 


England with him. 
| Captain Bligh went out and re- 
9 — of Good Hope. 


Timor, and came through the here - 


tofore unexplored ſtrait between 


New Guinea and New Holland, 


which, we underſtand, has been 


named Providence Straits. This 


paſſage is mentioned as extremely 


perilous, and, inſtead of being, 
as was ſuppoſed and laid down, 
clear and open, was full of ſhoals, 
ſmall iſlands. The 
Providence and Aſiiſtance were re- 
in the moſt imminent 
danger of being loſt, and though 
the diſtance, in good ſea room, might 
2 
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be run in a couple of days, fo flow 
was their progreſs, that it took 
twenty-one to get through it. At 
times they could not run more than 
five miles a day, and they Toft ſome 
anchors. Some of the iflands in 
this ſtrait are inhabited, and a com- 
munication was held with the na- 
tives, who appeared friendly ; but, 
on a ſudden, a number of canoes 
put off, and approaching cloſe to 
the Aſſiſtance, threw in a volley of 
arrows, by which one man was kil- 
led, and two dangeroufly wounded. 
They, however, retired very pre- 
cipitately, on the Providence firing 
at them and firiking one of the ca- 
noes, by which ſome were killed. 

It was in this ſtrait the Paridora 
frigate was loſt; and it is conjec- 
tured that M. de la Peyrouſe pe- 
rithed there. 

There are on board the Provi- 
dence part of the crew of the ſhip 
Matilda, a whaler belonging to Lon- 
don, which was wrecked in the 
South Seas, and had got to Otaheite 
in their boats. No account could 
be collected of the Bounty. Only 
one man died of diſeaſe during the 
voyage. The aſſembly, which met 
on Wedneſday, came to an unani- 
mous reſolution, in conſequence of 
the unparalleled ſufferings of cap- 
tain Bligh in his firſt voyage, and 
his unwearied perſeverance to the 
final accompliſhment of his object, 


to preſent him with a piece of plate, 


of the value of one hundred guineas, 
as a mark of the ſenſe this iſland 
entertains of his diſtinguiſhed merit; 
and an addreſs to his majeſty alſo 
paſſed both houſes, expreſſive of 
their loyalty and firm attachment 
to the conſtitution. 


M AX C H. 
2. A cheap baker was brought 


before William Spice, eſq. mayor 
of Rocheſter, for ſelling eleven 


loa ves, 
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loaves, to as many ſoldiers in the 


North Hants Militia, a ounces de- 
; ficient in weight. his convic- 
tion, and half the forfeit-money be- 
ing offered to the complainants, 
they refuſed it; deſiring the mayor 
would give it to the poor,” ſay ing, 
„we do not proſecute for money, 
but for juſtice.” > 
g. On Saturday, a marble ſtatue 
of the late Mr. Joſhua Ward was 
placed in the great room of the ſo- 
ciety for the encouragement of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, This 
ſtatue, preſented by Ralph Ward, 
. of Wimpole-ſtreet, a is the chef 
d'oeuvre of fignor Carlini, and re- 
flects the higheſt honour on that in- 
genious artiſt, It is with peculiar, 
. propriety preſerved in the ſociety's 
collection, as this country owes to 
Mr. Ward the introduction of the 
- art of obtaining the vitriolic acid 


from ſulphur at a cheap rate, and 


in large quantities, for, the uſe of 
; bleachers, and other manufacturers; 
to which, in a great meafure, ma 
be attributed the amazing increaſe 
of the Hnen and cotton works of 
this kingdom, "> RE 
Dublin, March 2. Yeſterday in the 
; houſe of lords, the hon. Simon But - 
ler and Mr. Oliver Bond, having 
been ſummoned to appear, in con- 


ſequence of a paper publiſhed by 


the United Iriſhmen, animadverting 
on the conduct of the ſecret com- 
mittee of the houſe of lords, they 


appeared accordingly, and on being 


queſtioned, avowed the publication, 
and aſſerted that it contained nothing 
illegal or unconſtitutional. After 
this declaration, they were ordered 
to withdraw for a while; in the 
mean time, the houſe voted the pa- 
per in queſtion a ſcandalous libel 
on their privileges; and, on the 
motion of the earl of Weſtmeath, 
ordered that the. parties ſhould be 
fined gool, and confined fix months. 
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whole party 
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Mr. Butler and Mr. Bond were 
then ordered to the bar. The chan- 
cellor pronounced the ſentence of 
the houſe, and they were immedi- 
ately conducted to Newgate by al- 
derman Warren and black rod. 

6. This day a common hall was 
held at Guildhall, for the election 
of a repreſentative in parliament 
for this city, in the room of Brook 
Watſon, eſq. who, on being ap- 
pointed, from half-pay, commiſſary- 
* of the forces ſerving abroad, 
ad vacated his ſeat, by accepting 


the Chiltera hundreds, in order 


that the city might be fully repre- 
ſented. The candidates were, Mr. 
alderman Newnham and Mr. alder- 
man Anderſon, when the ſheriffs 
reporting the number of hands to 
be in favour of the latter, he was 
declared duly. elected. 

Dover, Marck 6. This afternoon 
arrived fixteen French priſoners 
from Rye, on their road to Deal. 
They were conducted by a party 


of the Berkſhire militia, commanded 


by the earl of Barrymore. The 
halted at the turnpike 
at the top of Folkſtone-hill, and 
took ſome refreſhment ; but a me- 
lancholy accident hefel his lordſhip, 
on regaining his feat in his gig; 
for his fuzee, which he carried with 
him, unfortunately went off, and 
ſhot him through the head. Colonel 
St. Jahn, of the Queen's regiment, 


who happened to be near the ſpot, 


ſent immediately to Folkſtone for 
a ſurgeon, but his lordſhip died a 

few minutes after he arrived. 
Dyblin, Marck g. Yeſterday morn- 
ing, ſixteen gentlemen belonging to 
the lawyers volunteer corps, in co- 
Hured clothes, on horfeback, each 
attended by two ſervants, brought 
the cannon belonging to their bop, 
from its park at Clandalkin to the 
Caſtle, where it was received from 
them by a detachment of the royal 
re- 


* — — 
— f — — 


they ſeized a quantit 
ball, which on enquiry was found 


— 
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regiment of artillery drawn up for 
the purpoſe at the ordnance gate, 
when after paying theſe gentlemen 
military honours, they were politely 
entertained at breakfaſt by captain 
Packenham. | . 


Laſt Saturday a party of horſe, 


under the direction of the chief 


commiſſioners of police, marched 
from this city to the ſoundery of 
Mr. Heaviſide, at Milltown, where 
of cannon- 


to be the property of government, 
and caſt by an order from the ord- 
nance board. —However, it was 
thought proper, for the honour of 
the See engaged on, this expedi- 
tion, and for the better ſecurity of 


the ſhot, to bring it in open carts 


to town, and lodge it in the arſenal, 


in Dublin caſtle. 


Dublin, March 12. On Thurſday 


eight pieces of cannon, the property 


of the earl of Howth, were brought, 
by his lordſhip's directions, from 
his ancient caſtle of Howth, and 


lodged in his majeſty's ſtores, as 


were alſo, a ſhort time before, one 
hundred ſtand of arms, which for 
many years ornamented the great 
hall there. 

Madras, Sept. 8, 1792. Tippoo 
has abſolutely refuſed furniſhing 
any aſſiſtance to the rebel Polygars. 
Another payment of the Seringa- 

atam money has been made, and 
it is ſuppoſed the young hoſtages 
will ſoon be reſtored. In the 
mean time they appear perfectly 
happy with us, have an excellent 
town and country-houſe, attend 
aſſemblies, &c. At lady Oakley's 
rout, the youngeſt aſked lord Corn- 
wallis which was his dancing wiſe? 
They were highly anxious to obtain 
permiſſion to go on board a man of 
war. His lordſhip thought it pro- 
per to obtain their father's previous 
conſent; but before that was ob- 
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tained, the whole had taken their 


departure. 


A liberal ſubſcription was opened 
at Calcutta, ſoon after the news of 
the peace, to preſent lord Corn- 
wallis with a diamond ſtar, george, 
loop, &c. But no ſooner was 2 
lordſhip acquainted with it, than he 
declined this honour, and put a ſtop 
to a ſcheme which had been a fa- 
vourite object with the ſettlement. 

Liverpool, March 20. This after- 
noon, about two o'clock, a dreadful 
accident happened here. As the 
Pelican privateer, belonging to Ni- 
cholas Aſhton, eſq. of this town, 
was cruizing in the river, by a ſud- 
den guſt of wind, ſhe overſet and 
inftantly went to the bottom ! She 
was manned with ninety-four choice 
ſeamen, and had on board upwards 
of forty perſons, excluſive of her 
crew ; out of which number only 
thirty-two have been ſaved ! From 
one of thoſe that were ſaved, we 
are inforined, that it was owing to 
the guns being looſe.that the miſ- 


fortune happened; that when the 


guſt of wind heeled her, the weather 
guns broke through the lee ports, 

and ſhe inſtantly filled with water. 
24. On Friday, Flindal, the in- 
cendiary, and one Williams, were 
tried -before baron Hotham, upon 
the charge of a burglary committed 
in the houſe of Mr. Davis at Peck- 
ham, during the fair in Auguſt laſt. 
They were capitally indickedd, but 
as the jury rated the property ſtolen 
at · 48. 6d. they were ſentenced to 
ſeven years tranſportation. The 
judge aſterward informed Flindal, 
that, if he had been caſt for death, 
he ſhould have ordered him for ex- 
ecution in a few days. See Pol. 
AI. p.(41). | 
25. A cauſe of very conſiderable 
importance to innkeepers was de- 
termined laſt week at Lancaſter, be- 
fore ſir Francis Buller; bart. A 
| perſon 
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perſon went into the houſe of a 
Rkablican in Mancheſter, with a 
parcel of goods, which he told the 
miſtreſs of the houſe he wiſhed to 
leave till the next market day. 
She replied, ſhe was not ſure he 
could, for they were very full. The 
owner of the goods called for ſome 
ale, and fat down upon a ſafa, put- 
ting the goods behind it, In a ſhort 
time the parcel was ſtolen, while he 
remained on his feat; and he brought 
an action to recover the value from 
the landlord of the houſe. This 
the landlord reſiſted, alleging that 
the goods were never out of the 
owner's poſſeſſion. A verdict was, 
however, given in favour of the 
plaintiff, upon the ground that he 
was a gueſt in the houſe, and that, 
while he remained fo, his property 
muſt be ſecured to him. 

IWhitehall, March 25. A conven- 
tion was this day ſigned by the 
right hon. lord Grenville, his ma- 
jeſty's principal ſecretary of ſtate 
for forcign affairs, and by count 
Woronzow, envoy extraordinary 
and miniſter plenipotentiary from 
the empreſs of Rutha, for renew- 
ing the treaty of commggce of the 
year 1766, between Great Britain 
and Rutlia, for the term of fix 
ears. a | 

Dublin, March 27. The houſe 
of lords having inſtituted a ſecret 
committee, to enquire into the ſtate 
of the northera provinces; Dr. 
Reynolds, a phyficiag of Belfaſt, 
refuſed to anſwer upontoath before 
that committee: upon which the 
lord chancellor thus ſtated the af- 
fair on Monday in the houſe of 
lords: My lords, I riſe to ſubmitto 
your lordſhips on the part of the ſe- 
cret committee, the conduct of a 
perſon of the name of James Rey- 
nolds, who was this day called to 
give teſtimony before the com- 
mittee. My lords, this perſon, 


KB NCHS (13) 
adopting the language of the libel 
for which you have alrcady com- 
mitted two perſons to Newgate, 
queſtioned the competence of the 
committee to adminiſter oaths, or 
to make thoſe inquiries for which 
your lordſhips appointed it. He 
was again and again told, that no- 
thing which he declared ſhould be 
uſed as evidence againſt himſelf 
or any other perſon, or would be 
divulged if he did not himſelf dif. 
cloſe it. He was repeatedly told 
that the only information which he 
would be defired to give was the 
ſtate of the province trom whence 
he came. Notwithſtanding which 
aſſurances, he perſiſted in his refu- 
ſal to be examined. My lords, it 
would, in my mind, be proper to 
have this man brought to your bar, 
that you may ſce jt he yet perſills 
in this act of contumacy. I there- 
fore move, © that James Reynolds 
be brought to the bar forthwith.” , 

James Reynolds being accord 
ingly placed at the bar, N 

{ he Lord AMancellar. James Rey- 
nolds, do you perſiſt in your refuſal 
to give teſtimony before the ſecret 
committee? 

Dr. Reynolds, —-My lords, if this 
houſe, now fitting in its judicial 
capacity, requires any teſtimony 
from me, I am ready to give it. 

Lord Chancellyr.—Sir, you are 
aſked if you will give teitimony be- 
fore the ſecret committee? 

Dr. Reynol di. For the reaſons I aſe 
ſigned to the committee, I cannot. 

Lerd Chancellr. — Inform che 
houſe what theſe reaſons are. 

Dr. Reynolds. — The reaſous I men- 
tioned before were, that I believed 
the houſe of lords acted in a double 
capacity, judicial and legitlative 
that according to the conſtitution, 
all judicial proceedings ſhould be 
public. I profeſs myſelf as loyal 
a ſubj<&t as any in the country, 

| and 
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and as much attached to the conſti- 


tution, which 1 think is found- 


ed on the beſt principles; that it is 
a conſtitution of philoſophy, and 
far ſuperior to thoſe modern ſyſtems, 


which are talked of as more perfect. 


It is reſpect for that conſtitution 
which prevents me from violating 
any part of it. 

Dr. Reynolds was ordered from the 
bar, and, on the motion of the lord 
chancellor, committed to the cuſ- 
tody of the uſher of the black rod. 
And yeſterday, Dr. Reynolds be- 
ing again brought to the bar, the 
lord chancellor aſked him whe. 
ther he ill perſiſted in his refu- 
ſal to anſwer the interrogatories 
of the ſecret committee, for which 
he had been ordered into cuſtody ? 

Dr. Reynolds aſked his lordſhip, 
whether he muſt confine himſelf 


ſimply to a negative or affirmative, 


or if he might be permitted to f| 
a few — in his own behalf * 

The lord chancellor anſwered, 
that he might be indulged with that 
liberty. 

Dr. Reynolds then ſaid, that 
the laſt time he ſtocd at the bar, he 
had declared his veneration and at- 
tachment to the principles of the 
Britiſh conſtitution; to that decla- 
ration he would add another—that 
he was ready to ſhed his blood in 
ſupport of thoſe principles; and be- 
lieving that houſe to be a branch 
of the conſtitution, he was equally 
attached to its privileges, and 
equally prompt to defend them 
to revere its legal authority, and to 
ſubmit to its conſtitutional deci- 
ſions; he therefore hoped, if he 
was erroneous in the principles on 
which he incurred their lordſhips 
diſpleaſure, he might be allowed to 
declare it proceeded not from con- 
tumacy, but from the tenderneſs of 
his attachment to what he conceived 
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to be the ſtrict principles of the con · 
ſtitution; and he therefore truſted, 
his crime would be conſidered by the 
houſe as very different from that of a 
man openly diſclaiming its authori- 
77 Whatever might 55 their lord- 

ips intentions towards him, they 
had the good of the people at heart, 
and his motives were not merely 
perſonal, when he hoped, if they 
were to inflict any puniſhment on 
him, it would not be committal to 
Newgate, In that part of the coun- 
try where he reſided, there were but 
two phyſicians to watch over the 
health of a diſtrict of 30 miles ex - 
tent. Thoſe phyſicians were him - 
ſelf, and a gentleman who came 
to town with him, being alſo ſum- 
moned by the committee. When 
he left the country, he had under 
his care a great number of patients, 
afflicted with various and dangerous 
diſorders, who, in his abſence, muſt 
be deſtitute of medical aid. Two 
human lives had already been 
facrificed, through the caufe, and 
many more might be victims of the 
ſame, ſhould his abſence be pro- 
trated, The other gentleman, had 
he been on the ſpot, was ſo cir- 
cumſtance as to be able to afford 
them little if any uſhſtance—as the 
whole of his attention was occupied 
by a ſick wife, languiſhing in the 


laſt ſtage of a conſumption. 


He had another reaſon, which he 
truſted would have ſome urgency 
with the humanity of the houſe, 
his own ill ſtate of health, being at 

ſent but ſlowly” convaleſcent 

om a diſorder in his breaſt, con- 
tracted by hard riding on his pro- 
feſſional viſits to parts of the coun- 
try where he lived, inacceſſible to 
carriages, To commit him to the 
clofe confinement, and foul air of 
Newgate, would be to ſend him to 
ſudden execution, as pure air and 
mo- 
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moderãte exerciſe were abſolutely 
neceſſary to the preſervation of his 
li 


fe. 
The Lord Chancellor ſaid, I ye 
again, do you perfiſt in your refuſal 


to anſwer the committee? 

Dr. R.—My lord, holding the 
ſame opinjon on that head I before 
profeſſed, I conld not feel myſelf 
ſatisfied in deviating from thoſe 
principles, 

Lord C.— Have you ſeen any 
perſon ſince. you have been in 
cuſtody ? 

Dr. R.—T have my lord; ſeveral 
gentlemen who were appriſed of 
my ſituation, were polite enough to 
call on me. 

Lord C. Who were thoſe per- 
ſons? Name them. 

Dr. R.—My lord, they were nu- 
meroys , I cannot now recollect all 
their names. 

Lord C. Can 
of their names? 
one of them? 

Dr. R.—He was, my lord. 

Lord C.—Did he adviſe you to 
perſiſt in your refuſals ? 

Dr. R.—My Lord, he gave me 
no advice one way or the other. 
Here the interrogatich ended. 

Lord Dillon then ſaid, the decla- 
ration of this man on the ſubject 
of privilege and conſtitution, and 
judicial power, were put together 
ſomewhat like his own recipes, 
and taken ſeparately they amoynted 
to nothing worth notice, but all put 
together they amounted to an attack 
upon the privileges of that houſe, 
and ſomething too dangerous in its 
principles to fer it paſs with impu- 
nity. It was high time to check 
the career of = doctrines pro- 
mulged by this man and the ſocie- 
ties to which he belonged. He had 
too high an opinion of the loyalty 
and good ſenſe of the people of 
Ireland to ſuppoſe they would be 


ou repeat none 
as Dr. Drennan 
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tempted to ſedition by 'fuch men. 
However, as this gentleman at the bar 
ſeemed ſo fond ot his principles as 
to become a martyr to them, his 
lordſhip thought it was fit he ſhould 
be indylged, that all men might ſee 
they were not to be attacked with 
impunity. He would therefore 
move, that James Reynolds be 
committed, not to Newgate, of. 
which he ſeemed ſo apprehenſive, 
but to Kilmainham gaol. Thus his 
health would run no riſk from the 
fou] air of Newgate, nor would his 
deliberations be diſturbed by its 
feſtival carouſals. But he would 
have time and leifure to ſtudy that 
conſtitution to which he was fo 
tenderly attached, but of which he 
ſeemed ſo ignorant. 

The motion was carried nem, 
dis, and Dr. Reynolds was conveys 
ed to Kilmainham gaol. 


S Fa 1 
1. Mr. Pointer, of Eſſex, has juſt 


recovered ſeventy acres of land 
from the ſea, at the aſcertained 
expence of 3441. 25. His mode of 
conſolidating his ſea-wall was, to 
roll it daily, for eight or nine 
months, with a roller nine and. 
twenty hundred weight of draw, 
by fix horſes. | 

15, Mr. Thompſon, printer, of 
Birmingham, was tried at the quar- 
ter ſeſſions at Warwick, on Wedneſ- 
day, for ſelling Paine's Rights of 
Man, and his Letter to the Addreſ- 
ſers (both previous to their be- 
ing pronounced a libel upon the 
conſtitution) and acquitted upon 
both indictments. 

17. Mr. Phillips, printer of the 
Leiceſter Herald, has been con- 
victed at the affizes there, on an in- 
dictment for ſelling the ſecond part 
of Paine's Rights of Man. His 
ſentence is 18 months cloſe impri» 
ſonment. | 

18. In 


(16) alen Capri, 


16. In a letter received by lord 
Grenville from lord St. Helen's, 
dated Madrid the latter end of laſt 
month, the very melancholy intel- 
hgence is detailed of a diſaſter 
which had befallen lieutenant Her- 
geſt of the navy, and Mr. Gooch 
the aſtronomer; both of whom, 
it was ſtated, had been cruelly ſa- 
criticed by the inhabitants of 
Woakou, one of the Sandwich 
if}nds. Lieut. Hergeſt left England 
nearly two years ago, with the com- 
mand of the Dædalus, a naval ſtore- 
ſnip, deſtined firit to New South 
Wales, and thence to the South 
Seas, with a ſupply of proviſions 


ſor captain Vancouver of the Diſ- 


covery ſloop, who is engaged in far- 


ther exploring that part of the 


globe. The gentlemen in queſtion 
were on ſhore in a tent which had 
been pitched for aſtronomical pur- 
poſes, when the barbarous natives 
ſurpriſed them. | 

19. At Stafford affizes, three ac- 
tions for rent were brought by the 
marquis of Stafford, againſt three 
of his tenants, occupiers of houſes 
in Newcaſtle-under-line. It ap- 
peared in evidence that the mar- 
quis had ſeveral houſes, into which 
he+ put voters, who paid no rent, 
but were expected to vote for him. 
Theſe perſons had lived in them 
eleven years, without being informed 
they were to pay any rent, or what 
was to be the amount of it. They 
regularly voted for the candidate, 
ſupported by the marquis. Hav- 
ing, however, voted againſt him at 
the two laſt elections but one, a 
heavy rent was immediately, and 
for tne -firſt time during eleven 
years, demanded, which they reſu- 
ſing. to pay, theſe actions were 
brought. After ſome ſevere ani- 
madverſions from the judge, Mr. 
juſtice Wilſon, the marquis was 
nonſuited in all the three actions. 


Whitehall, April 22. The ratifi- 
cations of the conyention, ſigned - 
the 12th of February laſt, between 
his majeſty and the catholic king, 
for the final adjuſtment of the 
Nootka claims, were this day ex- - 
changed at Whitehall, between fir 
Ralph Woodiord, baronet, com- 
miſſary and a f on the 
part of his majeſty, and don Ma- 


nuel de las Heras, his catholic ma- 


jeity's commiſſary and plenipoten- 
tiary. =_ i 
29. One of the lieutenants be- 
longing to the Edgar, of 54 guns, de- 
tached from rear-admirai Gell's di- 
viſion of the Mediterranean fleet, 
arrived at the admiralty on Satur- 
day morning, with diſpatches from 
the admiral, containing advices of 
the capture of the General Dumou- 
ner French privateer, which, after 
cruiſing in the Bay of Biſcay, for 
ſome + Bag fell in with a Spaniſh 
regiſter- ſuip from Porto Bello, 
freighted with dollars and gold in- 
gots. The latter ſhip had fallen a 
prize to the enemy, and was within 
a few hours of Breſt, when firſt 
ſeen by admiral Gell. On fignat 
being made to chaſ-, the dexterity 
of Engliſh ſeamanſhip ſoon cut off 
the proſpect of the enemy to reach 
a French port. On the General 
Dumourier being boarded, there 
were found in her 685 cheſts of 
dollars, beſide ſome valuable pack- 
ages to the amount of between two 
and three hundred thouſand pounds; 
and on board the re- captured regiſ- 
ter ſhip, there — property to 
an amount that makes the whole of 
her cargo little ſhort of one million. 
The dollars which were taken out 
of her were removed principally 


to lighten and afliſt her failing. 


Both ſhips have been brought in 


'by the Edgar. This capture was 


made off Cape Finiſterre, in lon. 22. 
W. lat. 441 N. 
Aing- 
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Kingſton, Jamaica, Feb. 9. On 


Tueſday laſt anchored at Port- 


Royal his majeſty's thip Providence, 
capt. Bligh, and the companion of 
her voyage, the brig Afliſtance, 
capt. Portlock, from the South Sea. 
They failed from Otaheite on the 
:9th of July, paſſed through 
Endeavour Straits, which divide 
New Holland from New Guinea, 
touched at Timor, the Cape of 
Good Hope, and St. Helena, and, 
laſtly, at St. Vincent's, in their 
courſe to this iſland. 

Capt. Bligh could gain no intel- 
ligence of the mutineer Chriſtian, 
and his accomplices, who were on 
board the Bounty. When they 
returned to Otabeite, after execu- 
ting their infernal project, the na- 
tives, ſuſpecting ſome miſchief from 
the non-appearance of the com- 
mander and the gentlemen with 
him, laid a plan to ſeize the veſſel 
and her crew; but a favourite fe- 
male of Chriſtian's betrayed the 
deſign of her countrymen, He put 
to ſea in the night, and the next 
morning the ſhip was nearly out of 
ſight When captain Bligh remain- 
— at Otaheite, the thermometer uſu- 
ally ranged from 70 to 84 degrees. 

Two of the natives of Otaheite, 
we underſtand, are on board the 
Providence; one of them on his 
way to England, in order to be in- 
itructed in the art of ſnip- building; 
and the other is ſaid to be deſirous 
of ſtaying here, to aſſiſt in the eſta- 
bliſhment and rearing of the plants 
of his native country. 

In addition to the bread- fruit 
and the many other valuable plants 
ſent to the botanical garden, Mr. 


Dancer has lately received from the 


ſociety of arts ſome ſeeds of the 
New Guinea nutmeg, a ſpice little 
inferior to the nutmeg of the Mo- 
luccas : ſhould they ſucceed, they 
will prove. a valuable. article for 
cultivation in this .uſland, as they 
1793. 
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are, on account of the high price 
of the common nutmegs, in great 
demand. : 

It is ſaid that the real black pep- 
per vine, bearing fruit, has been 
diſcovered on a mountain in Lin- 
guanea. 

Some of the bread- fruit plants, 
now on board the Providence, are 
nearly three inches in diameter, and 
in high perfection. | 

The bread-fruit plants have been 
divided by the commiſſioners as 
follows : to the county of Surry 
83; to the county of Middleſex 
83 ; to the county of Cornwall 83. 

We underſtand that Chriſtian; 
when he left Otaheite in the Bounty 
took with him ſeven women, and 
twelve men, natives. The general 
opinion is, that he has gone to co- 
lonize - ſome © hitherto unſettled 
iſlands. | 
M A 'Y, 

8. This day, Mr. Ridgway, 
bookſeller, was brought into the 
court of king's beach, to receive. 
ſentence for - the publication of 
three libels for which he had been 
convicted; namely, The Jockey 
Club, Paine's Addreſs to the Ad- 
drefſers, and the Rights of Man; 
when the court fentenced him to 
be impri{oned two years in News 
gate for the firſt; at the expiration 
of which to be impriſoned another 
year, and to pay a fine of 100l. for 
the ſecond; and the third, the far- 
ther impriſonment of - one 'year, 
with another fine of rool.—Mr, 
Symonds was then ſentenced to pay 
a fine of 100]; for having publiſhed 
The Jockey Club, and to be im- 
priſoned one year in Newgate, 
from- the expiration of his former 
ſentence of two years for the pub - 
lication of the Rights of Man; and 
for the Addreſs to the Addreſſers, 
he was ſentenced to the farther im- 
priſonment of one year, and an- 

(B) other 


other fine of 100l. After which, he 
was to find ſecurity for five years, 
for his good behaviour, himſelt in 

ool. and two others in 250l. each. 
Mr. Ridgway was likewiſe to find 
the ſame ſecurity. 

Dublin, May 10. This day, the 
trial at bar in the court of ex- 
chequer, John Flood, eſq. verius the 

rovoſt and fellows of Trinity col- 

cze, was determined in tavourot Mr. 
Flood, By this deciſion @ property of 
4oool. ver annum reverts to that 
gentleman, which by the will of 
the late Henry Flood, eſq. had been 
bequeathed to cultivate the ſtudy, 
of the Iriſh language. 
13. Yeſterday in the court of king's 
bench, Mr. Balguy prayed the Judg- 
ment of the court upon Daniel Holt, 
printer of the Newark Herald, 
who was convicted at the lalt.Not- 
tingham aſſizes, for publiſhing, a li- 
bel, reflecting upon the character of 
Mr. Brough, a barriſter at law. 

It appeared that in 1792 a cauſe 
for bribery was tried at Nottingham 
aflizes, in which Mr. Erſkine, Mr. 
Brough, and other gentlemen, were 
counſel. Of the tpeech of Mr, 
Erſkine, the defendant au ac- 
count in the Newark Herald, and 
repreſented him to have ſpoken 
very diſreipectſully of Mr. Brough 
as a 2 man. This falſe 
repreſentation of Mr. Erſkine's 
ſpeech, was ſtated to have been 
made for party aud election pur» 


es. 

Mr. Erſkine, as ſoon as he heard 
of the fallacious ſtatement of his 
ſpeech, ſent a written contradiction 
of it to the defendant, who refuſed 
to inſert it in his paper. 

On the trial of the defendant, 
many eminent counſel bore bo- 
nourable teſtimony to the . 
ſional character of Mr. Brough. 
They ſaid they were in court at the 
trial for bribery, and they did not 
hear Mr. Erſkine make uſe of the 
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words the defendant imputed to 
him, either in form or etfect, and 
they muſt have beard them it they 
had paſſed. . 

Meflrs. Darell and Coke, counſel 
for the defendant, addreſſed the 
court in mitigation of puniſhment. 

Meflrs. Garrow, Balguy, and Per- 
cival, addreſſed the court as counſel 
tor the proſecution. They faid the 
detendant's offence was aggravated 
by his reſuſing to make an apology, 
which the proſecutor had agreed 
to accept of previous to the trial, 
and by publiſhing a letter in his 
paper, in which he juſtitied his 
conduct. 

Mr. Juſtice Aſlihurſt addreſſed 
the defendant upon the beinous na- 
ture of the libel, which had a ten- 
dency to do a material injury to 
Mr, Brough, as a barriſter, by re- 
preſenting him to be incapacitated 
to perform the duties of his pro- 
feſſton. The defendant was ſen- 
tenced to pay a fine of gol. and be 
impriſo in the king's bench 
priſon, for the term of fix calendar 
months. 

14. Yeſterday Robert Mackreth, 
eſq. M. P. was brought from the 
king's bench priſon, to receive 
judgment for challenging fir John 
Scott, his majeſty's attorney-gene- 
ma], ro fight. 

{.lr. juſtice Aſhhurſt made an 
excelleut addreſs to the jury, in 
which he reprobated the practice 
of dueling ; a cuſtom, he ſaid, that 
w2s a diſgrace to a civilized nation, 
and a ſhameful proſtitution of the 
word our, the true definition 
of which was a ſtesdy and uniform 
perſeverance in all moral and vir- 
tuous actions. The caſe of the de - 
fendant was much aggravated 
ſeveral circumſtances. The chal- 
lenge was given to a gentleman who 
filled a great law office, and was in 
conſequence of what he had faid in 
the diicharge.of Lis duty, as _ 
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ſel in a cauſe in which the defend- 
ant was a party. Beſides, it ap- 
red, that the defendant had har- 
oured his unjuſt reſentment for 
many years, and deliberately at- 
tacked the proſecutor in the ſtreet, 
as he was going to his chambers. 

The defendant was ſentenced to 
pay a fine of one hundred pounds, 
and to be impriſoned in the king's 
bench priſon for a term of 
weeks. 

15. Mr. Locke's ſtatue, the D;/co- 
bolos, was ſold by auction. It had once 
before been offered to (ale; when 
Bool. was bidden for it, and it was 
bought in by himſelf, at Bgol. This 
day (ſuch are the variations of taſte) 
36ol. was its price. Mr. Dun- 
combe is the buyer. 

16. His majeſty has granted a free 
_ to Mary Bryant, otherwiſe 

oad, the woman who efcaped 
from — my along with ſeveral 

e 


male convicts. See Fol. mg (230 
Pert, May 15. A houle at the 
foot of the Bri ge End was diſco- 


vered to be on fire. The houſe 
was completely in flames before it 
was noticed. Six perſons were ſuf- 
focated before any aſſiſtance could 
be procured, viz. one man; two 
widow-women, and a mother and 
her two ſons. The fate of all of 
them is very lamentable ; but that 
of the mother and her two ſons is 
particularly diſtreſſing; ſhe got ſafe 
out of the houſe, and came to the 
ſtreet, when miſſing her ſons, ſhe 
ran back into the midſt of the 
flames in ſearch of them. Unfor- 
tunately, ſhe could neither extricate 
them nor herſelf, and ſhe was burnt 
to death. ' 

Plymouth, May 21. On the r2th 
inſt. the Surpriſe cutter privateer of 
London, of twelve guns, fell in 
with a French Eaft Indiaman, 
mounting twelve guns, with forty- 
two men, whom Ihe engaged for 
two hours and a half, when the 
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Reſolution lugger privateer, of 
Guernſey, captain Le Lacheur, of 
fou teen guns, alſo came up, and 
engaged her, which continued for 
five hours longer; during which 
time the French fought deſperately, 
but were at length obliged to ſtrike 
to the privateers in fight of the 
French coaſt ; and ſhe is this even- 
ing arrived with the Surpriſe, and 
ſafe at anchor in Hamoaze. She is 
valued at 1 50,000, 

26. Yeſterday, Mr. fohn Froſt 
was convicted before the court of 
kings-bench, of having uttered cer- 
tain ſeditious words, at the Percy 
Coffee-houſe, on the 8th of No- 
vember laſt; namely, *I am for 
equality and no king: the conſtitu- 
tion of this country is a bad one; 
and for having added, on being 
aſked whether he meant no king in 
England, Yes, no king in Eng- 
land.” 

30. The Atlantic tranſport — 
is juſt arrived from New Sout 
Wales, with Arthur Phillip, eſq. the 
governor of that colony, who has 
brought home with him two of the 
natives of New Holland, a man and 
a boy. The Atlantic has alſo on 
board four kangeroos, lively and 
healthy, and ſome other animals 
peculiar to that country. 

From the deſcription given of the 
natives near Port Jackſon, they ap- 
pear to be a race totally incapable 
of civilization, every attempt to 
that end having proved ineffectual ; 
and vet they Aber an aſtoniſhin 
art and cunning in their mode of 
fiſuing, and entrapping the kange- 
roo and birds, the only animal food 
to be found there. 

Speciniens of their fiſliing tackle, 
ſpears, and ſhields, are likewiſe 
brought home in the Atlantic. They 
are ingeniouſly contrived, and the 
natives are ſaid to uſe them moſt 
expertly ; but no inducement (and 
all means have been perſeveringly 
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tried) can draw them from a ſtate of 
nature. 

Clothing they conſider as an in- 
cumbrance, and every European 
production they treat with the ut- 
molt indifference, They are crucl, 
particularly to their women, whom 
they beat in a moſt barbarous man- 
uer on every occaſion. 
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r. Yeſterday evening, the duke 


de dicigniano, who arrived in this 
country about two months ago, be- 
ing appointed to ſucceed prince 
Caſtelcicala as miniſter plenipoten- 
tiary from the court of Naples, put 
an end to his exiſtence, by placing 
a horſe-piſtol to his temple, and 
blowing his brains out. The duke 
had tranſated buſineſs with lord 
Grenville on the on morning. 

As ſoon as the event became 
known, the prince Caſtelcicala, 
and fome other foreign noblemen, 
went to Grenier's hotel to vie he 
body, and the prince took charge 
of his effects. This morning, Mr. 
Burgeſs, one of the under — bar 
ries of ſtate, at tlie requeſt of lord 
Grenville, went to the hotel to 
make the neceſſary inquiries con- 
cerning the ſuicide, and to give 
orders 15 the removal of the corpſe 
and interment. 

The duke de Sicigniano was a 
young nobleman of one of the firſt 
families in Italy, of very amiable 


manners, and much beloved by 


thoſe who knew him. His reſi- 
dence at Grenier's was owing to its 
not being quite certain whether 
prince Caſtelcicala might not be re- 
ap ointed to his former ſituation. 

An expreſs has been ſent to Na- 
ples, with an account of this me- 
lancholy event. 

4. The foreign ambaſſador who 
put a period to his exiſtence on Friday 
night laſt, was yeſterday night inter- 
red privately in Pancras churchyard. 


done for the 


5. This day came on at the Old 
Balley, the trial of the king v. Eaton, 
a bookſeller, for publiſhing Paine's 
Rights of Man, when, after the 
evidence for the proſecution had 
been gonethrough,and Mr. Vaughan 
had made an able ſpeech in be- 
half of the defendant, the recorder 
told the jury, that if they were ſa- 
tisfied that Paine wrote this book as 
a philoſophical man, coolly apply- 
ing himfelf to the ſound diſcretion 
of thoſe who were competent to 
judge upon the ſubject - to men of 
learning, to philoſophers, who 
could underitand the terms in which 
he wrote—and that he meant to do 
no miſchief, it was what all au- 
thors in this country had a power to 
do ; but that, on the other hand, if 
he meant to weaken the hands of 
government, to ſet every thing 
afloat and into confuſion ; in ſhort, 
if he meant to do miſchief, then he 
had offended againſt the-law : for 
the diſtinction between the freedom 
of the preſs, and the abuſe of it, 
was preciſely this, that every thing 
may be done by the preſs which is 

CET advantage, 
and benefit of mankind, but no- 
thing can be done that tends poſi- 
tively and decidedly to the injury of 
mankind. 

The jury retired at eight o'clock, 
taking the book with them: at a 
quarter paſt ten o'clock they came 
into court, and gave their verdic— 
„ guiſty of publiſhing, but without 
“a criminal intent.” 

This verdict Mr. Vaughan and 
Mr. Gurney contended was, in ſub- 
ſtance and in effect, a verdict of 
not guilty ;” for the intention of 
the, party was the efſence of the 
crime, but that it was in form a 
ſpecial verdict, which, the court 
was bound to receive and to record. 

The recorder informed the Jury, 
they were empowered by the Libel 
Bull to give their verdict 3 ; 
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and wiſhed them to reconſider 
it. The jury ſaid they had given 
their verdict, and perſiſted in 
it, upon which the verdict was 
recorded, 

The counſel then contended that 
the defendant was in effect acquit- 
ted; that if he were convicted of 
zny thing, he was convicted of in- 
nocence, and that he ought to be 
inſtantly diicharged.— This the re- 
corder refuſed, unleſs the profecu- 
tor would concede the point, that 
this was an acquittal. The counſel 
ſtated that the defendant had been 
out upon bail, had ſhewn no wiſh 
to withdraw himſelf from the jullice 
of his country, and it could ſcarcely 
be imagined that he would now 
think of flying trom deliverance. 

The defendant would, however, 
have been committed till the point 
of law could be argued, the next 
ſeſſions, if Mr. White, ſolicitor for 
the treaſury, had not handſomely 
conſented to admit him to the ſame 
bail upon which he had been hither- 
to at _ See p. (24) and (26). 

15 eſterday came on to be ar- 
gued, in the court of king's bench, 
the caſe of Mr. Arnold, who had 
been convicted before a juſtice of 
_ of buying corn not meaſured 

y the Wincheſter buſhel. The 
juſtice fined him in the value of the 
corn, and forty ſhillings beſides, ac- 
cording to the directions of the act 
of parliament. Arnold conceiving 


himſelf aggrieved as to the forty ſhill-” 


ings, applied to this court for re- 
lief. It was acknowledged on all 
hands, that he would have been 
liable to the forty ſhillings fine, had 
he been the ſeller of the corn; but 
lord Kenyon was clearly of opinion 
that he was equally liable, being the 
buyer. 

17. The Eaſt India company 
have come to a reſolution to preſent 
marquis Cornwallis with an annu- 
ty of zool. per ann. for 20 years, 
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and in caſe of his lordſhip's deceaſe 
betore the end of that trme, to con- 
tinue it for the remainder of the 
period to his fon lord Brome, as 
a mark of their ſenſe of his lord- 
ſhip's ſervices in India. The annu- 
ity is to commence from the day of 
his embarkation for Europe. 

18. The regiſter ſhip taken by 
admiral Gell, on her arrival in Eng- 
land, was immediately claimed, as 
to the whole property, by the ad- 
miral's agent, on behalt of himſelf, 
officers, and ſeamen. The king of 
Spain's miniſter has ſince put in a 
claim for 640,000l. belonging to the 
ſtate; the agents for ſeveral mer- 
chants of Cadiz, Barcelona, &c. 
have claimed property to the amount 
ut 800,0001. more, and there re- 
mains a very large property not on 
the manifel, and which was in- 
tended to be ſmuggled into Spain, 
and for which no claim has vet 
been made. A ſecond claim has 
been made by the admiral's agent, 
in caſe the whole ſhould not be 
deemed prize, for the whole money 
taken on board the privateer, a- 
mounting to 700,000. and one fifth 
part of the regiſtered cargo on board 
the St. Jago, by way of ſalvage, 
with the whole of the contraband 
cargo in each ſhip. Neither the 
lords of the treaſury nor even the 
king in council, (ſay the civilians) 
have any power to reſtore the pro- 
perty. It muſt be adjudged by the 
law of nations. 

19. On Tueſday, Mr. Dowling, 
who had been tried and convicted of 
perjury in the evidence he gave on 
the trial of captain Kimber, was 
brought from the king's bench pri- 
ſon to receive judgment. Mr. juſ- 
tice Aſhhurſt addreſſed the priſoner 
upon the heinous nature of the of- 
fence of which he had been convict- 
ed, which involved murder as well 
as perjury, for if the jury had be- 
lieved his evidence, captain Kimber 
(B 3) might 
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might have been convicted and exe - 
cuted. There was no perjury that 


could excite ſo much horror, and 


called for a more exemplary puniſn- 
ment, than that which was commit- 
ted with intent to deprive a fellow - 
creature of his life, and to cover 
his memory with infamy. 

The priſoner was ſentenced to 
be impriſoned in Newgate for the 
term of one month, and at the ex- 

ration thereof to be tranſported 
— the term of ſeven years, to 
ſuch parts beyond the ſeas as his 
majeſty, by the advice of his privy 
council, ſhal] direct. See p. (8). 

20. Yeſterday, Mr. juſtice Aſhe 
hurſt pronounced ſentence, as 
follows, upon Mr. Froſt, lately con- 
victed of uttering certain — 
expreſſions: : 


ahn Froſt, you have been con- 


victed upon an indictment preferred 
againſt you, for publicly ſpeak- 
ing ſeveral ſcandalous and ſeditious 
words, tending to leſſen in men's 
minds that love and veneration 
which every honeſt and good man 


. onght to have for our wiſe and hap- 


py conſtitution, and likewiſe to 
withdraw the affe&tion of his majeſ- 
ty's ſubjects from his royal perſon 
and goverument, and from all kingly 
government. The words ſtated in 
the indiftment to have been ſpoken 
by you are theſe : „I am for equa- 
lity I ſee no reafon why one man 
ſhould not be upon a footing with 
another—it is every man's birth- 
right.” And the indictment fur. 
ther ſtates, that you, being aſked 
how you dared to hold ſuch lan- 
guage in a public room, and what 

ou meant? you replied, “ No 
kiog ! And the indictment further 
ſtates, that being aſked if you meant 
no king in this country? you ſaid, 
« Yes — the conſtitution of this 
country is a bad one in having a 
king ;'* meaning thereby, that the 
conſtitution of this realm was bad. 

I 
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Theſe are the words alleged to have 
been ſpoken by you. ; 

The conſtitution which you thus 
attempted to vility, was planned by 
wiſer heads and better hearts than 
yours. It has ſtood the teſt pt ages, 
and 1s out of the reach of the malice 
of perſons of ſuch deſcription as 
yourſelf, But although that is the 
caſe, it does not from thence fol- 
low, that you are to be ſuffered to 
vent your malice, however impo- 
tent it may be. Theſe words are a 
proof of great malignity of heart, 
that ſtands in need of correction, 
Your inclination is ripe for mii- 
chief againſt this country. One 
might have expected, that having 
lately returned from France, you 
ſhould have felt the ſuperior ad- 
vantages of our couſtitution over 
the univerſal anarchy and confu- 
ſion with which that unhappy coun- 
try 1s over-run; but there may be 
too much reaſon to ſuſpect, that 
you did not go into that country 
with a view of bringing back any 
wholeſome leſſon with you for the 
ſubjects of this country. It has been 
ſaid in your behalf, that you were 
in liquor at the time you uttered 
theſe words; but that was not prov- 
ed to the ſatisſaction of the jury, 
who were charged to find upon the 
whole caſe, and they have Pond it 
ſo; and it is but a bad defence to 
plead one crime in extenuation of 
another. There is another circum- 
ſtance which is an aggravation of 
your crime. From the ſituation 
you are in, being an attorney, you 
muſt have taken the oath of allegi- 
ance to his wajeſty ; this ſhews how 
very little regard you pay to the oath 
fo taken, and that is a great aggra- 
vation of your guiit. The court 
have taken all the circumſtances 
into conſideration, and, upon ma- 
ture deliberation, the ſentence of 
this court is, That you be impri- 
aged in his majeſty's jail of New. 

gate 
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gate for ſix calendar months, and 
that within that time you do ſtand 
in and upon tlie pillory, at Charing 


Croſs, for one hour, between the 


hours of twelve and two; and that 
you do find ſecurity for your good 
behaviour, for the period of five 
years, yourſelf in $gool. and two 
ſureties for tool. each; and that 
you be further impriſoned until ſuch 
ſecurity be found.” 

Lord Kenyon. = Ie muſt be 
ſtruck off the roll of attornies of 
this court.” 

Mr. Froſt was then conducted to 
Newgate. 

Admiralty-Office, June 22. Copy 
of a letter from captain Edward 
Pellew, of his Majeſty's ſhip La 
Nymphe, to Mr. Stephens, dated 
off Portland, June 19, 1793. 

I have the honour to inform you 
that, at day-light yeſterday morn- 
ing, I was fo fortunate as to fall in 
with the national French frigate La 
Cleopatra, mounting forty guns, 
and manned with 320 men, com- 
manded by Monſieur Jean Mulion, 
three days from St. Maloes, and had 
taken nothing. 

We — her to cloſe action at 
half paſt ſix, and in 55 minutes took 
poſſeſſion of her; the two ſhips hav- 
ing fallen on board each other, we 
boarded her from the quarter deck, 
and ſtruck her colours ; and, find- 
ing it impoſſible to clear the ſhips, 
then hanging head and ſtern, we 
came to anchor, which divided us, 
after we had received on board 150 
—— The enemy 2 us 
ike brave men, neither W ring a 
ſhot until we had hailed. Her cap- 
tain was killed, three lieutenants 
wounded; the number of men not 
yet aſcertained, but, from the beſt 
accounts, about ſixty; her mizen 
maſt overboard, and her tiller ſhot off. 

I am extremely ſorry ſhe was not 
purchaſed at a leſs expence of valu- 


able officers and men on our part, 
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whoſe loſs I cannot ſufficiently re- 
gret, and to whoſe gallautry I can- 
not pothbly do juirice. We had 
twenty-three men killed, andtwenty- 
leven wounded, of which a liſt is 
incloſed. 

Jam very particularly indebted 
to my firſt lieutenant, Mr. Amherſt 
Morris, and no lefs fo ro lieute- 
nants George Luxe and Richard 
Pellowe, and 1 was ably ſeconded 
on the quarter-deck by lieutenant 
John Whitaker, of the Marines, 
and Mr. Thomſon, the maſter; and 
I hope I do not preſume in recom- 
mending thole officers to their 
lordſhips' protefiion and favour. 
And I ſhould do injuſtice to my 
brother, captain Iſrael Pellew, who 
was accidentally on, board, if I 
could poſſibly omit faying how 
much I owe him for his very diſ- 
tinguiſhed firmneſs, and the en- 
— example he held forth to 
a young ſhip's company, by taking 
upon him the direction of ſome guns 
on the main deck. 

A liſt of the killed and wounded 
on board his Majeſty's ſhip La 
Nymphe, Edward Pellew, efq. 
captain, in an engagement with La 
Cleopatra, a French frigate, off the 
Start, on the 19th of June, 1793. 

Killed, Mr. Thomas James, 
boatſwain; Mr. Richard Pearſe, 
maſter's mate; Mr. George Boyd, 
midſhipman ; Mr. John Davies, 
ditto; Mr. Samuel Edfall, ditto ; 
with fourteen ſeamen and tour ma- 
rines. 

Wounded.— Lieutenant George 
Luke, ſecond heutenant ; Mr. John 
A. Norway, midſhipman; Mr. John 
Plaine, ditto; Mr. John Whitaker, 
lientenant of marines; with ſeven- 
teen ſeamen and ſi c marines. 

25. Yeſterday, at a common hall 
held at Guildnall, Peter Perchard, 
eſq. citizen and goldſmith, and 
Charles Hamerton, eſq. citizen and 
bricklayer, were choſen ſheriffs for 
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the yearenſuing; and John Wilkes, 
eſq. was re · elected chamberlain. 
28. Yeſterday the attorney- ge- 
neral informed the court that he at- 
tended in conſequence of the ex- 
traordinary verdict found by the 
jury upon the trial of Mr. Eaton, 
who was indicted laſt ſeſſions for 
—.— the ſecond part of Paine's 
ights of Man, when the jury found 
the defendant guilty of publiſhing, 
but without any criminal intention. 
Notice had been given him, that 
upon the foundation of this verdict 
the bail of Mr. Eaton intended to 
make an application to be diſcharged 
from their recognizance. The at- 
torney-general ſaid it was a caſe of 
conſiderable importance, and he 
was then ready to argue it, or re- 
ceive ſuch directions from the judges 
as they might think fit to give. It 
would be a queſtion for the judges 
to decide what the legal import of 
the verdict was. The caſe was diſ- 
tinguiſhed by its novelty, and it was 
of great concern to the juriſpru- 
dence of the country that the law 
ſhould be ſettled upon this point. 
The judges Buller and Wilſon 
were of opinion that the verdict 
called for the moſt ſerious delibe- 
ration. There was ſome difficulty 
in aſcertaining what the intention 
of the jury was when they pro- 
nounced this verdict. It would be 
neceſſary to conſider whether it 
amounted to any verdict at all, and, 
if it did, whether it was an acquittal 
in part, or as to the whole of the 
charge upon the record, | 
Mr. juſtice Wilſon ſaid, the jury 
poſſibly might mean that the ſen- 
timents contained in Paine's pam- 
phlet were not criminal. After 
ſome converſation between the 
Judges Buller, Wilſon, and the re- 
corder, it was agreed that the caſe 
ſhould be laid before all the judges, 
in order that they might enter the 
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proper verdict, and ſettle the law 
upon this point. No counſel attend- 
ed for the defendant. See p. (20). 

29. Yeſterday, in the court of 
Common Pleas at Guildhall, was 
tried before lord chief juſtice Eyre, 
and a ſpecial jury, an action brought 
by Mr. Palliſer, againſt the pro- 
prietors of a mail coach, to recover 
ſatisfaction in damages, for injury 
done to the plaintiff's wife, through 
— nr of the driver and the 
guard, who lef. Mrs. Palliſer in the 
coach while they went to drink at 
a public houſe between Sheffield 
and Leeds, there being no other 
paſſengers or any perſon to take 
care of the horſes, which took fright 
by which accident Mrs. Palliſer had 
her leg broke. The jury found a 
verdick for the plaintiff, damages 
coal. 

Calcutta, Sept. 27, 1792. Captain 
Blake, of the ſhip Chicheſter, on 
carrying his cargo of zice to Co- 
ringa, tound the miſeries of famine _ 
raging there to ſuch an exceſs, that 
even the women came off to the thip 
in catamarans in the hope of pro- 
curing relief, This ſingle circum- 
ſtance muſt ſpeak the height of 
their diſtreſs, as the female natives 
are never known to venture on the 
ſea. Captain Blake ſold his rice 
conſiderably under what was called 
the current price, and even would 
not have received what he did, had 
he not been affured that the poor 
people would not at all have been 
benefited by an under-fale on his 
part, and that the rice was pur- 
chaſed by ſome wealthy bramins. 

Captain Blake, touched with the 
deepeſt compaſſion for all the 
wretchedueſs he was witneſs of, 
fed 800 people daily while he re- 
mained at Coringia, and, on quit» 
ting the place,: left 1000 rupees 
worth of rice for them. 

The correſpondent, who com- 
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municates the information, feels the 
higheſt gratification from being en- 
abled to proclaim ſuch an act of 
humanity; and ſincerely wiſhes it 
may have the happy ette&t of ex- 
citing ſuch ſenſations in the breaſts 
of thoſe, who polieſs the means, 
as ſhall tend to create ſome relief to 
the poor objects, who are labouring 
under the miſeries of famine in our 
northern polleſſions. 
. 

4. The following extract of a 
letter from a gentleman on board 
the ſhip Shaw Ardaſier, to his friend 
in Calcutta, dated December 23, off 
Saugur Ifland, is taken ſrom the 
Calcutta Gazette of January 1.— 
The unfortunate youth, who is the 
ſubject of it, was the ſon of ſir Hec- 
tor Monro, K. B. 

© Yeſterday morning I went on 
ſhore on Saugur Iſland, to ſhoot 
deer, accompanied, by heutenant 
Pyefinch, Mr. Downey, and my 
late unfortunate friend, Mr. Munro. 
We ſaw innumerable tracks of ty- 
gers and deer; but we purſued our 
{port till three in the afternoon. 
We then ſat down on the edge of 
the jungle to eat ſome cold meat, 
and had but juſt begun, when Mr. 
Pyefinch and a black ſervant told 
us, there was a fine deer within fix 

ards of us. Mr. Downey and I 
immediately jumped up to take 
our 2uns: mine was the neareſt, 
and I had but juſt laid hold of it, 
when I heard a roar, and ſaw an 
immenſe royal tyger ipring on the 
unfortunate Munro, who was fit- 
ting down. In a moment his head 
was in the beaſt's mouth, and he 
ruſhed into the jungle with him, 
with as much eaſe as I could lift g 
kitten; tearing him through the 
thickeſt buſhes and trees, every 
thing yielding to his monſtrons 
ſtrength. The agonics of horror 
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and fear (for there were two tygers, 
a male and female) ruſhed on me 
at once. The only effort I could 
make, was to fire at him, though 
the poor youth was ſtill in his mouth. 

I relied partly on Providence, partl 
on my own aim, and fired a 4 
quet. I ſaw the tyger ſtagger, and 
cried out ſo immediately. Mr. 
Downey then fired two ſhots, and 1 
one more. We retired from the 
jungle, and a few minutes after Mr. 
Munro came up to us, all over 
blood, and fell. We took him on 
our backs to the boat, and got 
every medical aſſiſtance for him 
from the Valentine Indian an, which 
lay at anchor near the iſland, but in 
vain. He lived twenty-four hours 
in the extreme of torture : his head 
and ſkull were all torn and broke 
to pieces, and he was wounded by 
the claws all over his neck and 
ſhoulders ; but it was better to take 
him away, though irrecoverable, 
than leave him to be devourcd limb 
by limb. We have quſt read the 
funeral ſervice over the body, and 
committed it to the deep. He was 

an amiable and*promiling youth. 
© I muſt obſerve, there was a 
large fire blazing cloſe to us, com- 
oſed of ten or a dozen whole trees. 
1 made it myſelf on purpoſe to keep 
the tygers off, as I had always heard 
it would. There were eight or ten 
of the natives about us; many 
ſhots had been fired at the place, 
and much noiſe and laughing at the 
time: but this ferocious animal diſ- 
regarded all. He was about four 
and a half feet high, and nine long. 
His head appeared as large as an 
ox's, his eyes darting fire, and his 
roar, when he brit ſeized his prey, 
will never be out of my recollec- 
tion, We had ſcarcely puſhed ove 
boat from that curſed ſhore, when 
the tygreſs made her appearance, 
raging mad almoſt, and remained 
| _ 
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on the ſand as long as the diſtance 
would allow me to ſee her.” 

6. On Tueſday died Mr. F. 
Walſh, of Nottingham, in conſe- 

ence of a mortal wound he re- 
ceived on his majeſty's birth-day 
from his own ſon, who ſportfully 
diſcharged a piſtol cloſe to his fa- 
ther; the wadding unfortunately 

netrated his body, beyond the 
Fil of the phyſician, and he died 
in inexpreſſible agonies. ' 

11. This day Mr. Eaton (againſt 
whom the late remarkable verdict 
was found) was tried in the court 
of king's bench for —_ a 
libel, entitled © A Letter addreſſed 
to the Addreſſers, & c. After lord 
Kenyon had delivered his charge, 
the jury withdrew, about an hour 
and a half, and then found the de- 
fendant Guilty of publiſhing. 

Lord Kenyon. Gentlemen, I am 
afraid the court muſt expect a ver- 
dict of guilty or not guilty. The 


law has committed the buſineſs to 


ou. 
4 Foreman. We have conſidered 


this buſineſs, my lord, and this is 
the only verdict we can give 
Guilty of publiſhing. 

Lord Kenyon. I have no right to 
aſk where your doubts are. If you 


have any doubts, 1 ſhall endeavour 


to remove them. If you have not, 
J do not wiſh to ſay any thing vo- 
luntarily. 

Foreman. My lord, we have con- 
fidered it as much as poſſible among 
ourſelves, and we can give no other 
verdict. 

Lord Kenyon, I do not know very 
well what it means, whether it im- 
lies guilty or not guilty. You are 
— and ſworn to try this iſſue — 
whether the defendant is guilty or 
not guilty. 

Upon this the gentlemen of the 
jury withdrew again for near an 
hour, to reconſider their verdict. 
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They then found the defendant 
Guilty of publiſhing the pamphlet in 
queſtion, 

Lord Kenyon. This is certainly 
the ſame verdict. If you perſiſt in 
it, I cannot help it. It muſt be re- 
corded. 6 

Foreman. My lord, we have ma- 
turely inveſtigated this buſineſs, and 
cannot agree on any other verdict. 

12. Accounts from Paris, dated 
July r, ſay, that captain J. Pinou, 
of the privateer Dugay-Trouin, has 
written to the miniſter of the marine, 
that having taken and carried into 
— an Engliſh ſhip coming from 

mbay, the captain of that ſhip 
gave the following detail : 

On the zoth of December 1797, 
being in the latitude of g deg. S. and 
259 deg. W. long. of London, com- 
ing from Jacqueſon going to Bom- 
bay, and wiſhing to go by the eaſtern 
paſſage, I was informed of a ſhip- 
wreck on the coaſt of New Georgia, 


in the Eaſtern Sea. This ſhip could 


only be a French one, as no other 
ſhip or frigate paſſed theſe ſtraits but 
two Engliſh frigates, which have 
ſince arrived in England. There 
is the greateſt probability that it is 
the Bouſſole or the Aſtrolabe. I have 


drawn the plan and the exact chart 


of this continent, with the remarks 


on the latitude and longitude. Cape 


Exception, or Cape Deceit, forms 
the entrance of the bay in which 
the before-mentioned veſſel was 
ſhipwrecked.” 

Capt. Pinou conducted the Eng- 
liſh captain, on his arrival, to the 
committee of ſuperintendance at 
Sr. Maloe's, where he made a cir- 
cumſtantial depoſition of all theſe 
details. | 

Deblin, July 11. The honourable 
Mr. Butler, and Mr. Bond, have 
been remanded to the Newgate of 
Dublin, after an argument in the 


Exchequer chamber upon their ha. 
| beas 
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deas corpus. The chief daron ob- 
ſerved, that, as the houſe of lords 
was then ſitting, any error in the 
commitment ſhould be ſubmitted 
to their lordſhips. See p. (11). 
Dublin, Fuly 12. A large mob, 
to the number of about 1000 men, 
aſſembled at Erris, county of Mayo, 
70 of whom were armed with muſ- 
kets, the reſt with bayonets, pikes, 
&c. They were met by Hugh 
O'Donnel, eſq. lieut col. of the 
South Mayo militia, and capt. Bell, 
with a party of the 39th regiment, 
conſiſting of 40 men. Mr. O'Don- 
nel quitted his party, and went 
among the delinquents, in order to 
exhort them to a kene of their duty; 
their anſwer was, that nothing would 
do, unleſs the foldiers would deliver 
up their arms. Mr. O'Donnel then 
returned to his party, when they 
were immediately attacked by a 
diſcharge of muſquetry, &c. on 
which an engagement took place; 
when, after a few minutes, the mob 
retreated, leaving 36 dead, and ſe- 
veral dangeroufly wounded. Many 
iſoners were taken, among whom 
CG one of the name of Noon, ſup- 
poſed to be a principal ringleader. 
Seven of the ſoldiers were wounded, 
three dangerouſly. Mr. O'Donnel 
received a flight wound in the ancle. 
Wexford, Fuly 15. Two men were 
committed to gaol, charged on oath 
with being concerned in a riotous 
mob, who had aſſembled on Mon- 
day laſt at Templeſcoby, near En- 
niſcorthy, and for having arms in 
their poſſeſſion, loaded with powder 
and ball. On Thurſday morning 
an anonymous letter was received, 
defiring a reſpectable inhabitant 
to apply to the magiſtrates to libe- 
rate the above men; threatening, 
in caſe of refuſal, to come in a body 
of 3000, and burn the town. Little 
notice was taken of this threat ; nor 


did tue inhabitants appear alarmed, 
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till about three o'clock, when 2 
gentleman rode haſtily through the 
town, to inform the magiſtrates that 
the mob were not more than a quar- 
ter of a mile off, and appeared in 
great force. Lieut. Buckby, who 
commanded the detachment quar- 
tered at Taghmon, and who had 
been in town that day, alone, on 
regimental buſineſs, was, on his re- 
turn to join his command, taken 
priſoner by the mob, and forced to 
march back with them to Wexford. 
This alarming intelligence was im- 
mediately communicated to the 
barracks, and about 50 ſoldiers of 
the 56th regiment, with three ma- 
giſtrates, headed - the brave but un- 
tortunate major Vallotton, marched 
to meet the infurgents, who were 
drawn up at the upper end of John- 
ſtreet, and in the road leading to 
Taghmon, in readineſs to receive 
them. The major, humanely in- 
tending to expoſtulate with them, 
advanced a few paces before his 
party. Time was not given him to 
ſpeak; lieut. Buckby broke from 
the mob, who inſtantly fired at him; 
major Vallotton was knocked down 
by them; a ſhort but deſperate con- 
flict then enſued. The major is 
ſince dead. The. rioters ran off in 
every direction, having nine men 
killed on the ſpot, and a conſider- 
able number wounded ; many of 
whom are ſince dead. Two inno- 
cent people, whoſe curiofity led 
them too near the ſcene of action, 
unfortunately loſt their lives, and 
three or four were flightly wounded. 
19. On Wedneſday morning, be- 
tween ſeven and eight o'clock, the 
tide flowed into the harbour of Ply. 
mouth, in a very extraordinary and 
ra; id manner; it roſe two feet per- 
pendicular in nine minutes, and as 
rapidly receded again, and this it 
did three times in the ſpace of leſs 
than an hour; it ran ſo very ſwift 
uito 
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imo the pool, that it was impoſſible 
for a faſt-rowing boat to make head 
againſt it; one veſſel loſt her bow- 
ſprit, by being run foul of by an- 
other that became perfectly unma- 
nageable, owing to the rapidity of 
the current. Nothing of the kind 


has been obſerved here ſince the 


great earthquake at Liſbon, when 
the tide flowed and ebbed nearly in 
the ſame extraordinary manner. 
Cambridge, July 19. Yeſterday at 
the quarter ſeſſions for this town, 
Mr. john Cook, baker, in the Pet- 
tycury, was tried on an indictment 
for uttcring the following ſeditious 
words: I will always have a calt's 
head for dinner on the anniverſary 
of the martyrdom, ſo long as I have 
money to buy one: *# #* + 
Ks head would look 
well fo ſerved up in a diſh; there 
would be cut — come again; and 
what a wonderful diſcovery there 
would be when you came to the 
brains! D- u the monarchy; I 
want none; I wiſh to fee all the 
churches down, and the roads mend- 
ed with them, and king's chapel 
made a ſtable of.” The jury found 
the priſoner guilty; and the ſen- 
tence of court was, that he be im- 
prifoned three months in the town 
gaol, pay a fine of 408. and find 
ſureties for ſix years, himſelf in 
Iool. and two ſureties in gol. each. 
Newcaſile, July 19. At the quar- 
ter ſeſſions of this town and county, 
held at the Guildhall, Alexander 
White, who had been impriſoned 
in Newgate for five months, on a 
charge of writing and uttering a ſe- 
ditious libel, took his trial. It ap- 
peared, that the priſoner had written 
a paper, which he had reluctantly 
lent to a friend, to be returned to 
him in the morning ; and, while 
the witneſs (Ridley) was reading 
the paper, it was ſnatched from him 
by Panſhon, one of the town-ſer. 


ſizes. 
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jeants.” White undertook his own 
delence, declaring that his circum- 
ſtances would not enable him to 
procure any legal aſſiſtance. The 
trial was conducted with the great- 
eſt candour; and the jury, atter a 
ſhort conſideration, brought in « 
verdict that the priſoner was not 
guilty of publiſeing. This the re- 
corder objected to, and the jury 
immediately returned a verdict of 
not guiliy. 

22. A cauſe of conſiderable im- 
portance to perfons poſſeſſed of eſ- 
tates in any of his majeſty's foreſts, 
was determined at Wincheſter at- 
It was brought by Mr. Bar- 
foot, of Middleton-place, in that 
county, againſt Mr. Bryant of Ha- 
ſlemere, and other king's officers, 
for a treſpaſs on the premiſes of Mr. 
Barfoot, in the foreſt of Bere, by 
deſtroying the fences, and laying 
the — open, under an idea 
that the ſarm had been clandeſtinely 
taken out of the foreſt. The trial 
laſted nine hours, when the jury 

ave a verdict for the plaintiff. 
his deciſion confirms the grand 
ſtatute of limitation againſt the 
crown : peaceable poſſeſſion of an 
eſtate for 60 years, is a good title 
againſt the king, independent of all 
title deeds or claims whatſoever. 

Dublin, Fuly 27. Yeſterday in the 
houſe of lords, lord Dillon moved, 
that Dr. James Reynolds, then in 
Kilinainham gaol under an order 
of that houſe, be diſcharged ; which 
was agreed to nem. dif. Sce p. (15). 
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5. On Saturday Benjamin Booth 
was tried at the quarter-ſefſions at 
Mancheſter, upon an indictment 
for ſeditious words. The jury, after 
a long trial, delivered their verdict 
of Guilty, The ſentence of the 
court was, That he be impriſoned 
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in the caſtle of Lancaſter twelve 
months.” 

At Warwick aſlizes, Richard 
Peart and William Belcher, were 
convicted on an invictmeut for ſell- 
ing the Addreſs to the Addreſſers. 
Beicher was alio indicted for ſelling 
the Second Part of the Rights of 
Man, and the Jockey Club; bur 
the counſel for the crown, under- 
ſtanding the defendant to have erred 
more through ignorance than from 
any bad deſign, declined giving 
evidence on thoſe indictments, and 
he was acquitted. They were book- 
ſellers in Birmingham. They both 
tendered atſidavits to the court reſ- 
pecting their circumſtances, and 
contrition for their offence. The 
court paſſed a ſentence of three 
months impriſonment on each of 
the defendants, and directed that 
they ſhould reſpectively find ſure- 
ties for their good behaviour for 
two years, themielves in tool. each, 
and two {ureties in gol. each. 

Edinburgh, Augu/t 7. This day 
came on, at Holyrood Houſe, the 
election of a peer to repreſent the 
Scotch peerage in parliament, Af- 
ter the uſual preliminary buſineſs, 
the earl of Lauderdale informed the 
meeting, that the marquis of Tweed- 
dale declined ſtanding a candidate. 
His lordſhip then, in an animated 
ſpeech, reprobated the late reſolu- 
tions in the houle of peers, allow- 
ing Britiſh peers, created ſince the 
Union, to vote at eleftions- He 
ſaid it was a notorious infringement 
of their privileges, and it was the 
duty of the lord regiſter's deputies 
to refuſe their votes. The reſolu- 
tions of the houſe of lords were not 
printed; they were not matter of 
record; they could not found an 
action in any of the courts of Welt- 
minſter-Hall. All their authority 
was newſpaper information, which 
he cautioned them not to truſt to ; 
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for, he was perſuaded nothing ſhort 
of an order of the houſe of peers 
could authorize them to receive 
the vote of any noble lord ſtanding 
in that lituation. His lord hip con- 
cluded with giving in a proteſt 
againit the meaſure, which he in- 
lifted ſhould be inſerted in the 
journals. 

He was anſwered by the earl of 
Morton, wio faid the proceedings 
of the houte of lords were certainiy 
matter of record; they gave title 
to Britiſh peers to vote, and he 
ſhould undoubtedly exerciſe his 
right. 

Before calling the roll, the earl 
of Lauderdale wiſhed ta know from 
Mr, Home whether he intended to 
take the votes of Britiſh peers ; and, 
being anſwered in the aitirmative, 
his lordſhip faid, he would make 
the conduct of the deputies of the 
lord regiſter the ſubje&t of enquiry 
in another place. The election then 


took place, and lord Somerville was 


choſen by a very great majority, 
there being only ſigned liſts from 
the earl of Breadalbane and the 
earl of Hyndtord tor the marquis of 
Tweeddale. | 
10. On Tueſday laſt came on at. 
Bridgewater aſſizes, for the county 
of domerſct, before Mr. juilice 
Heath and a ſpecial jury, the trial 
of Meſi's. Robinfon, wholeſale book- 
ſellers i Pater-noſter-Row, tor ſell- 
ing tlie ſecond part of * Paine's 
R'ghts of Man.*—The ſale in queſ- 
tion was of three coprs of this 
pampiziet, ſent to Mr. Pyle, book- 
ſeller, at Norton Fitzwarren, near 
Taiinton, in conſequence of his 
order for them. The neceſſary evi- 
d-nce having been adduced, Mr. 
Bond entered on a very animated 
and energetic defence of Meflrs. Ro- 
binſon, who, he ſaid, declined call « 
ing any witn*fes, and reſted their 
canſe upon their uot wiltully or in- 
ren- 
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tentially ſowing ſedition, but mere- 
ly felling, in the courſe of their bu- 
fneſs, a pamphlet which was then 
in general ſale. The jury, after 
going out of court for a few mi- 
nutes, returned and declared the de- 
fendants guilty. 

At the aflizes at Nottingham, the 
trial of Mr. Holt, the printer of the 
Newark Herald, for felling © Paine's 
Addreſs to the Addreſſers, and for 
repriating and publiſhing * An ad- 
dreſs to = Manufacturers, &c. of 


unrepreſented Towns, on a Parlia- 


mentary Reform,” came on. Theſe 
were two informations filed by the 
attorney-general ex officio. In the 
courſe of the trial, it appeared that 
the Addre's to the Addreſſers' 
was publiſhed by the defendant 
long before it was proved to be a 
libel in any court of judicature, and 


' fold mei ely in the regular courſe of 


his buſineſs. —After a trial of five 
hours, the jury withdrew, taking 
the pamphlet with them, and re- 
turned in about half an hour, with 
2 verdict of Guilty, The trial for 

ubliſhing An Addreſs to the 
— &c. of unrepre- 
fented Towns on a Parliamentary 
Reform,” afterwards came on: the 
mere fact of publication was proved. 
The defendant attempted to pro- 
duce evidence to prove that this 
was only a repablication of a paper, 

ubliſhed by a ſociety in London 
Foreffettings parliamentary reform, 
in the year 1783, of which Mr. 
Pitt and the duke of Richmond 
were members; and at that time 
printed in all the newſpapers. This 
evidence, the counſel for the crown 


objected to, and after ſome argu- 


ments, it was not admitted. The jury 
then withdrew, taking the paper 
with them, and returned in about 
three quarters of an hour, with a 
verdict of Guilty, 

i6. On Wedneſday the Sierra 
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Leone's company's ſhip Amy ar- 
rived at Spithead with a cargo of 
African produce, conſiſting chiefly 
of camwood, ivory, gum, pepper, 
hides, and bees-wax. The dif- 
p?tches, which are dated the 14th 
of June, mention, that the rains had 
ſet in ſeveral weeks before, but that 


the colony continued to be in very 


good health. The coloniſts were 
all put in poſſeſſion of ſmall lots of 
land; and a new town, on a more 
regular and extended ſcale, was be- 
On to be built. Between 200and 300 
Nova Scotians were uſually at work 
for the company, and a large party 
of natives continued to work at the 
plantation begun by the company 
on the oppoſite ſide of the river, 
where the ſoil proves extremely 
fruitful, and the experiments in 
ſugar, cotton, &c. appear to be 
very promiſing. The native chiefs 
and people continued to be extremely 
friendly, and ſome of them, on the 
occaſion of ſome veſſels appearing, 
which were miſtaken for French 
privateers, came down to offer their 
aſſiſtance in protecting the colony. 
The company's ſchools are regu- 
larly attended by 3oo children, a- 
mong whom there are ſome chil- 
dren of the natives, 

17. The following account has 
been received at the Eaſt India 
Houſe, from captain Hartwell, of 
his mejeſty's ſhip Thetis : | 

An account of the unfortunate 
loſs of the Hon. company's ſhip 
Winterton, George Dundas late 
commander, brought to St. Helena 
the 15th of June, by an American 
brig from the Iſle of France. 

homas de Souza, paſſenger, 
__ at the Iſle of France, April 
15, 1793. 

The ſhip ſtruck at two o'clock 
in the morning, Auguſt 20, 1792. 
At four o'clock, having hove the 
guns and of the cargo over- 
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board, they cut away her maſts. 
At day-ligut, being but ſeven miles 
from the main land, the yawl was 
ſent on ſhore for afliftance. In the 
night of the 20th, the long-boat, 
cutter, and jolly- boat, were ſtove to 
pieces by the immenſe fea, which 
repeatedly broke over the ſhip. On 
the a iſt, the ſea continuing, and per- 
ceiving the yawl returning from the 
thore, captain Dundas hoiſted ſig- 
nals, ordering her not to comealong- 
ſide, which ſhe obeyed, and again 
returned to the ſhore. On the 22d, 
at fix o'clock in the morning, cap- 
tain Dundas perceiving the ſhip to 
be ſeparating, fixed the ladies on 
the top of the poop, with provi- 
fions, &c. The reſt of the paſ- 
ſengers and people took their ſta- 
tions in the mizen-chains, &c. when 
he ordered the poop to be cut away, 
This ſaved their lives. At nine 
o'clock the ſhip divided into four 
pieces, when captain Dundas, Mr. 
Chalmers, &c. were drowned, Mr. 
Dale, Mr. de Souza, and the fourth 
mate, with four ſeamen, went into 
the yaw! to Defel, from thence to 
Moſambique, when they procured a 
veſſel to fetch the ladies, &c. from 
Madagaſcar to the Iile of France. 

The Winterton loſt at Madagaſ- 
car, Auguſt 2cth, 1792, lat. 23. 50. 
S. and afterward we went to St. 
Auguſtine's bay, about four days 
march. 

1 loſt.— Captain Dun- 
das, Mr. Chalmers, firſt mate; Miſs 
M-Gowan, Miſs Cullen, Miſs Ro- 
binſon, and 40 men. 

Paſſengers ſaved.— Mrs. Cullen, 
Miſs Mary Cullen, Miſs Lyne, 
Miſs Bailey, Miſs Briſtow, Mrs. 
Bellas, Mr. Dunn, purſer; Mr. 
Spens, ſecond mate ; Mr. Dale, third 
mate; Miſs M. Briſtow ; the fifth 
and ſixth mates, and the midſhi 

men; lieut. Rrownrig; Mr. Hamil- 
ton, writer, Bengal; Mr. Hamilton, 
ditto, Madras; Mr. Gowan, cadet; 
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Mr. Gordon, ditto ; Mr. Lyn, ditto; 
Hon. Mr. Ramfay, Mr. Buchanan, 
Mr. Collier, F. M; Mr. Thompſon, 
Mr. Silk, Dr. Lily. 

.J. HarnTWELL, 

By a liſt received at the Eaſt In- 
dia Houſe from Mr. John Dale, 
third mate of the Winterton, in 4 
letter from Moſambique, dated aoth 
February 1793, the follow ing have 
been ſaved from the wreck : ſhip's 
company 87, king's troo 
company's recruits 3, foldiers* 
wives 7, paſſengers 22.—Toral 228. 

Edinburgh, Aug. 30. On Mon- 
day came on the trial of Mr. Tho- 
mas Muir, the younger, of Hun- 
terſhill, for ſeditious practices. 

The priſoner, in the indictment, 
was accuſed of wickedly and felo- 
niouſly exciting, in November laft, 
at different meetings at Kirkin- 
tilloch, Campſie, &c. denominated 
ſocieties for reform, by means of 


ſeditious ſpeeches and harangues, 


a ſpirit of diſloyalty and diſaffec- 
tion to the king and the eſtabliſhed 
——— advifing and ex- 
orting perſons to purchaſe and pe- 
ruſe ſeditious and wicked publica- 
tions and writings, (viz. Paine's 
Works, a Declaration of Rights, 
the Patriot, &c. ) calculated to pro- 
duce a ſpirit of diſſoyalty and dif. 
affection to the king and govern- 
ment—of diſtributing or circula- 
ting a ſeditious writing or publica- 
tion of the tendency aforeſdid, or 
cauſing to be diſtributed or circu- 
lated ſuch ſeditious writing or pub- 
lication—of producing — reading 
aloud, in a public meeting or con- 
vocation of perſons, a ſeditious 
and inflammatory writing (viz. An 
Addreſs from the Society of United 
Iriſhmen in Dublin, to the Dele- 
— for promoting a Reform in 
cotland) tending to prodnce in 
the minds of the people a fpirit of 
in ſurrection and oppoſition to the 
eſtabliſhed government—and pub- 
licly 
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licly approving of and recom- 
mending, in the ſaid meeting, ſuch 
ſeditious and inflammatory writing, 
&c. 
To theſe charges Mr. Muir 
leaded Not Guilty.— He ſaid he 
d nothing to obſerve on the 
relevancy; he would truſt him- 
ſelf entirely to the jury. He had 
given in, when laſt before the court, 
written defences, in which he de- 
clared the libel to be falſe, and that 
he would prove that he all along ſup- 
rted the conſtitution. Being aſked 
uf he had any other defence, he ſaid 
be reſted upon his written defence; 
he had u Ay adviſed the people 
to purſue legal and conſtitutional 
meaſures;and that he hadalſoadviſed 
them to read all books written upon 
the great national queſtion of reform. 
The jury being named, Mr. 
Muir objected to every one of 


them; he ſaid, that as. the gentle- 


men, however reſpectable. were all 
fubſcribers to the Goldſmith's Hall 
Aſſociation, and had offered a re- 
ward for diſcovering thoſe who had 
circulated what they deemed ſedi- 
tious writings, they had already 
prejudged him, and were, there- 
fore, improper perſons to paſs on 
his aſſize. 

The ſolicitor general, in reply, 
faid, that their lordſhips were 
equally precluded, as they bad, with 
every fricud to the conſtitution, 
condemned the writings of Paine. 

The court unanimouſly repelled 
the objection. 

The firſt witneſs called was 
Alexander Johnſton, bleacher, at 
Kincaid Bleachfield. Mr. Muir ob- 
jected to his teſtimony, as he could 

roduce evidence to prove that the 
witneſs had ſaid he would do every 
thing in his power to have him 
hanged. The court repelled the 
objection, and the witneſs ſwore, 
that Mr, Muir was preſent at a 
meeting of the friends of the peo- 
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ple at Kirkintilloch, in November 
laſt, where he harangued the peo- 
ple; in which he obſerved, that 
this country was not properly re- 
preſented. He entered into a com- 
pariſon between our conſtitution 
and the French, and ſaid they were 
more equally repreſented, two 
thirds of their national debt paid, 
their taxes leſs, and that they would 
be ſucceſsful; adviſed them to pe- 
tition parliament, and publiſh their 
proceedings. On a croſs interro- 
gatory, the witneſs ſaid, that Mr. 
Muir recommended peace, for any 
tumultuous act would ruin their 
cauſe. | ; 

Robert Weddell, vice-preſident 
of the ſociety, was likewiſe preſent 
at the mecting, and heard Mr, Muir 
ſay ſometliing about the unequal re- 
preſentation of the people—and 
that Paine's works were foreign to 
their purpoſe. 

Mr, James Lapſlie, miniſter 
of Camplie, was objected to, as 
being preſent at the precognition 
of the witneſſes, taking notes, and 
even putting queſtions to ſome of 
them. Several witneſſes were ex- 
amined upon this point; and the 
fact being proved, the lord advo+ 
cate gave up his evidence, 

Henry Freeland, preſes of the 


ſociety, alſo heard Mr. Muir's 


ſpeech. Aſter the ſociety broke 
up, Mr. Muir, Freeland, and others, 
retiring to a public-houſe, the wit- 
neſs expreſſing a wiſh to ſee Paine's 
works, Mr. Muir ſaid he had a 
copy in his great coat pocket which 
he might read; that he according- 
ly did ſo, and lent it to ſeveral of his 
neighbours. 

Here the trial was interrupted 
for ſome time by a requitition 
from Mr. Muir, that a gentleman at 
the clerk's table ſhould be incloſed 
as an exculpatory evidence; which, 
after a little altercation, was paſted 


Me. e. | 9 
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William Muir declined ſwearing: 
He ſaid, it was againſt his princi- 
les, as he was a Mountaineer. Be- 
ing told he muſt either ſwear or go 
to gaol, whence he would never 
de liberated, he ſaid he could not 
helpit; he hoped the Lord was there 
as well as any where elſe. He was 
accordingly committed. His ſcruples 
being after ward removed by the 
Rev. Mr. Dun, he was examined, 
and ſwore he ſaw Freeland take 
Paine's works out of Mr. Muir's 
pocket; and that Mr. Muir gave the 
witneſs a copy of the Politcal Pro- 
greſs, and ten or twelve numbers of 
the Patriot; that he defired him to 


' thew: them to the members of his 


ſociety, and would not take them 
back; | 

Anne Fiſher ſaid ſhe was ſer- 
vant to Mr. Muir's father in au- 
tumn laſt, and that he was then 


much employed in reading and hi 


writing, but ſhe did not know what; 
that ſhe carried from him to the 
printer, a Declaration of Rights, 
marked with ſome corrections, to 
be reprinted ; that a number of 
country people coming to the ſhop 
of Mr. Muir's father about this time, 
a deal of converſation paſſed con- 
cerning Paine's Rights of Man, 
"which ſhe has heard the priſoner 
ſay was a good book; that ſhe ſe- 
veral times bought both parts of the 
book, and gave them to different 
point that Mr. Muir wiſhed his 

ir-drefſer (Mr. Wilſon) to pur- 
chaſe them, and keep them in his 


"ſhop to enlighten the people, ſaving 


that it confuted Burke entirely ; 
that ſhe has ſeen the Paiſley Decla- 


ration in Mr. Muir's houſe, and a 


Dialogue between the Governors 
and the Governed, which laft he 
ſaid was very clever, and written 
by one of the firſt men in France; 
that ſhe heard Mr. Muir read part 
of the Paiſley: Declaration in his fa- 
ther's back ſhop, and that the com- 
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mon topic of his converſation was 
politics; that Mr. Muir faid, when 
the reform took place, he would be 
member for Calder; that members 
would then be allowed 308. or 408. 
a-day, and that none but honeſt 
men would be admitted, to keep 
the conſtitution clean ; and when 
the conſtitution was put under a 
proper foundation, they would get 
new counſellors, who would govern 
the nation with juſtice ; that France 
would ſoon be the moſt flouriſhin 
kingdom in the world, for they 
aboliſhed tyranny; that ſhe 
cauſed the organiſt in the ſtreets 
Glaſgow to play Ca Ira, at Mr, 
Muir's deſire. ,.. © : / | 
Thomas Wilſon, barber, ſaid, 
that Mr. Muir exhorted him to 
purchaſe Paine's Rights of Man. 
John Muir faid, that Mr. Moir's 
maid bought a copy of Paine for 


m. | ves 
James Campbell, writer to the 
ſignet, ſaid he was preſent at a 
meeting of the convention of de- 
legates in December laſt ; that Mr. 
Muir read the addreſs from the 
United Society of Iriſnmen, and 
moved that it ſhould be an- 
ſwered; which. was oppoſed. by 


others in the ſveiety, and at laſt ne- 


gatived. | I. 
James Denholm, writer in Edin- 
burgh, depoſed to the tame effect. 
Mr. Muir having admitted tire 
declarations ' he emitted at Edin- 
burgh and Stranraer to be his, and 
alſo the pocket -book and papers 
found upon him, the evidence fur 
the crown was clofed. 
Evidence for Mr. Muir. ; 
William Skirving of Strathruddle 
ſaid; that Mr. Murr. went to Lon- 
don, to be preſent at æ meeting of 


the Friends of the — that he 
received a letter from Mr. Muir at . 


London, giving an acedunt of what 


he did at the meeting; that it was 


the opinion of the. ſociety in Lon- 


0) don 
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don that he ſhould go to France, 
in order to ſee if he could have any 
influence to prevent the execution 
of the king; that he received a let- 
ter from Mr. Muir at Paris, inform- 
ing him that he would return to 
his friends in Scotland immediate- 
ly ; that he had frequently been 
in company with Mr. Muir, both 
in ſocieties and privately, and ne- 
ver heard him fpeak 
conſtitution, but the reverſe; that 
his whole pace was of _ 
tendency, and that he di 
proved of Mr. Paine's rar Ir 
f government. He (Skirving) was 
ſecretary to the general convention. 
James Campbell, writer to the 
ſignet, produced two letters receiv- 
from Mr. Muir in France, ex- 
preſſing his ſorrow, for being obliged 
to leave ſo amiable a circle. He 
never heard Mr. Muir ſpeak againſt 
the conſtitution, but has heard him 
Tay Paine's works were dangerous 
for weak minds.. | 


John Buchanan, William John- 


Non, eſq. Maurice Thompſon, 
Charles Salter, Mr. Reid, and a 

eat number of other witneſſes, 
ſwore to the regular and peaceable 
behaviour of Me. Muir; and all of 
them concurred that he uniformly 
declared his reſpect for the conſtuti- 
tion; — ſaid it was an excellent con- 


- 
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ſtituion, the beſt in the world, and 


that the king was the father of his 
people; that upon all occafions he 
recommended the ſame principles 
to the different ſocieties with which 
he aſſociated. | | | 

The lord advocate addreſſed the 
;w He ſaid, that if in the range 
of his official duty, in bringing per- 
ſons to the bar accuſed of ſimilar 
offences, there had been any one 
- whoſe condu®- was more pecu- 
liarly ma by the ſpirit of 
diaboliceF Miſchief, this was the 
man ? Under the pretence of re- 
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form, he had been at particular pains 
to inſtil into the minds of the un- 
informed and unwary, doctrines of 
the moſt pernicious tendency, de- 
ſtructive of all order, and calcu- 
lated to overturn the conſtitution; 
and by an infidious compariſon 
between France and this country, 
had left no room to doubt that his 
with was to introduce the ſame 
anarchy, which, in that infatuated 
nation, had occaſioned ſuch blood- 
ſhed and ravage. Of the writings 
of that wretched outcaſt Paine, he 
would ſay little. The opinion of 
the country ſufficiently marked the 
deteſtation in which they were held. 
The boaſted interference of the 
priſoner, to ſave the unfortu- 
nate king of France, ſufficiently 
pointed out that he was a miſſionary 
to that country. 

His lordſhip then recapitulated 
thoſe parts of the evidence, which, 
in his opinion, indelibly ſtamped 
the criminal intentions of the pri- 
ſoner, whoſe actions juſtified his 
ſtigmatifing him as the peſt of Scot- 
land. He concluded, by demand. 
ing from the Jury ſuch a verdict 
as their regard for their country 


and its laws, which they were 


bound to preſerve inviolate, and 
the voice of their conſcience, muſt 
naturally dictate to them. 

Mr. Muir then roſe. He faid, 
that amidſt the inquiſitorial keen- 
neſs of his adverſaries, aided as they 
had been by domeſtic ſpies, it was 
a conſolation to him that his mo- 
ral character had been unimpeached. 
The accuſation of ſedition was 
merely a pretext : his real crime 
was, had been a friend to re- 
form; and to this charge, had it 
been ſo laid, he would have plead- 
ed guilty at once. But why ſhould 
he be fingled out as a victim on 
this occaſion ? Were not the preſent 
miniſter, Mr, Pitt, and the _ o_ 


r 


—— —j— 


- ever 


having ſummed u 
dence, the court roſe about two 


1793. 
Richmond, at one period, equally the 
advocates of reform ? And if he was 
the peſt of — with _ 
ropriety might they be term 
— of Fagfand.-Ney not to go 
out of court, was not the lord ad- 
vocate himſelf, not mahy months 
ago, a reformer, in being a delegate 
for amending tbe fe ion of 
the counties of Scotland ? He'quo+ 


ted Blackſtone, to ſhow that his 


opinion of the repreſentation of 
this country was ſimilar to his on. 
- As to affairs of France, of 
which ſo much had been ſaid, with 
reſpe& to ſome advantages they 
poſſeſſed, by their conſtirution and 


their mode of taxation, he: had on- 


ly ſtated facts, which he truſted 
could not be conſidered: ſeditious. 
He denied his having any miſſion 


to that country, and unleſs any 


anxiety to prevent the effuſion of 
blood were criminal, no circum- 
ſtance attending his viſit to that 
country could be deemed ſo. He 
then mentioned the circumſtances 
which occaſioned the delay of. his 
return to this country from France; 
the difficulties he encountered in ef- 
fecting it, and the readineſs he had 
own to ſubje& himſelf to a 
verdict of his countrymen. He con- 
cluded with an earneſt H to the 
jury, as they regarded their future 
peace of mind, to return a verdict 
of acquittal. The lord juſtice clerk 
the evi- 


in the morning, and at twelve on 
Saturday the jury returned à ver- 


dict, finding the priſoner guilt y. 


The court then ſentenced Mr. 
Muir to be tranſported beyond ſeas, 
to ſuch place as his majeſty, with 
the advice of his privy council, 


' ſhould judge proper, forthe ſpace o 


fourteen years. | 


Mr. Muir obſerved, that had 


| he been carried from the bar to the 
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ſcaffold; he would have met his fate 
with equal coolnefs, fo. convinced 
was he of the juſtice of his con- 
duct.— He was then conveyed" to 
the. Tolbooth. Ley 


—— 


SEPTEMBER, . 


Yeſterday died, at his lodgings 
at 4 native of ite, 
who was lately brought over by 


captain Bligh; 'in the Providence 
frigate. He was ſubject to pul- 
monary affections, had been fre · 
quently ill — the voyage, aud 
twice recovered from imminent 
death, by the unremitting atten -. 
tions of his friends, who were ever 
ready to contribute whatever had 's 
tendency to promote his health and 
comfort, particularly his patron 
captain Bligh. This unfortunate 
— man was ſeized, ſhortly after 

is arrival, with | inteſtine com- 
plaints, and became much better, 
when a violent recurrence of his 
ſymptoms on Friday morning tend- 
ed to accelerate his diſſolution: his 


native ſuavity of manners had en- 
deared him to all who knew him, 


and his death is ſincerely lamented 


by every individual engaged in the 


expedition. k 
F. The Shark floop of war is 
arrived at Portſmouth with the fol 


lowing intelligence: 


A very deſperate aftion took 
place on the coaſt of America, near 
Sandy Hook, on the iſt of Auguſt, 
between the Boſton frigate of 32 

ns and 220 men, the Am- 

uſcade, a French _— of 38 
ns and 300- men. he 

nces of the action are highly 
honourable to the memory of ca 
tain Courtenay, who unfortunately 
fell in it. 4 

A letter received from an officer 
on board the Pluto, which failed 
in company with the Boſton, gives 
the following particvlars: 
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et On the 125th ut. L failed in his 

majeſty's ſhip — — 
lace, in company w oſton 

frigate of Ff 32 guns, nada by 

— Cdurtenay a. cruiſe. 

2 


about three — we fell in — 


and captured the Luti 
— ſwivels 


mounting 16 guns and 
from Majtinjeo bound tot lavre de 


Grace, -which we; took a ſter / an en · 
gement of three quarters of an 
„ without the: loft — ia, * 
man either killed or-wounded 

Frenchman had three kliled and 
four wounded, and another has 
fnce _ in conſequence. of his 
wounds. ett ge . 

Wo Onabe 31ſt of July, the Boſton 
arrived off Sandy Hoał and hoiſt- 
ed French colours, which decoy- 
ed the Antbuſcade French frigate 

ing in that harbour, the in 
of which ſent off his — — 
fuppoſing the Boſton to be one of - 
her conforts. The boat was fur- 
priſed, and the offic ens and crew 
Jeht on board our frigate, after 

which the boat was ſunk! 
M On this; the French frigate 
made ail, and the Boſton prepared 
for action. The two ſhips oon met 
-withis-piſtol ſhot: the action con- 
'tinued for upward of two hairs, 
AUuximg which the Boſtomi had. her 

we and rigging much ſhattered, 

A Etjrain Courtenayb and the 
TY lo lieutenant of marines were 
kittedo dy the "fame" (hat. The 

Abuſcade had a-tehdev with her, 
v hidbh fopplied ler wit h fre ſli hands 
thrdec different imer Phe Boſton 
had eleven men killed and twenty 
© weinded;-belide the two officers ; 
-and flading ,vhe- frigate an over- 
mack ſtie ſteered away, and ar- 
oY cd at-this _ terribly maulec. 
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tar theh ſeuthward 
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The Ambuſcade W — 
very ſevetely. 180111 f > 
Ee mall neat marble m 

ment has been juſt ſet up iu 

middle niſle of 9 church, 
to the memory of the great poet 
Milton. It conſiſts of a buſt, as 
animated! as the chifſel of the ar- 
tiſt can make it, the ſculpture of 
Raron. I There is uo ſtorxied urn, 


Aut underneath is a plain tablet. with 


tbe following /in ſoription: John 
Milton, _ of. Paradiſe, "Job 
born Detember, 1608. died Foe o- 
vember, 2674. His ber, ohn 
Milton, died March 646. They 
were both interred in this church. 
28. On sa turday Mr. Dv ling, the 
ſurgeons: concerned in tlie trial af 
captain Kimber, , was diſcharged 
from Newgate on bail; having been 
allowed ta tranſport himſelf. dt 1 
9. Orit#he. gth- inſtant, im afield 
in the poſſeſſion of Mr. Mops, in 
tho pariſh of — ng Nevin. 
a ſpor df gro nearly, twenty 
lüin — —— ot a circu- 
form, ſuddenly ſunk to the depth 
of five fact; and on Saturda 2 
lowing another chaſm, nine feet in 
depth, and of about the ſame ex- 
tent and form as the afore · mention - 
eu. was diſcovered in a field in the 
— 
par: tis fu t 
ſunk at the ſame Pre, although che 
latter uas not obſerved wil the: da 
above ſmted. The earth is, mu 
eracked round the. ſpots, but the 
parts. fettled are perfectly whole. 
7% — On Friday the tn ĩnſt. died, 
at. Fairfield Head, near Loognor, in 
Fra ffbydſhire, Wiiliam Billings, ſol- 
digrþ.ar che great age of 1144 and 


hat it further worthy of remark, 
this veteranctravelled througli this 
extent ue ſereteh of time, without 
ever experiencing a.fit of ſickneſs, 
and at ſaſt expired without, qualm 


General Cadogan, who 
died 


or groan. 


8 


* 
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died a few years ago, was one of the? 
laſt of queen Anne's officers that* 
ſurvived the great Marlborough; 
and Billings, the laſt pri vte in ng. 
land, that ſerved under i es } 

$**'birth, and 


„ 


and 'counterfeir biff „3 
urporting to be drawn by one John 
White, dated Briſtol, Febrnaty 21, 
1792, for Bol. upon John Ling eq. 
and accepted by him, p yable to 
the ſaid rn or order, with in- 
tent to defraud William Dalby, and 
17. This day, at the ſame place, 
was capitally convicted, John 
Thompſon, for feloniouſly forging 
and counterfeiting a certain receipt, 
2 be ſigned by. Edward 
owell, for the payment of 161, 
with intent to defraud the hon. 
Henry St. John. | | 
Peril, Sept. 18. Yeſterday the 
circuit court of juſticiary proceed- 
ed to the trial of the rev. T. F. Pal- 
mer, an Unitarian , miniſter, reſid- 
ing in Dundee. The Judges were 
lord Eſgrove and lord Abercrom- 
bie. | 
Counſel for the crown—Allen 
Macconochie and John Burnet, 
eſqrs. advocates, 1 
Counſel tor the pannel—-Jobh 
Clerk and John Haggart, eſqrs. 
advocates, , 
The indictment ſtated, . that the 
ſaid T. F. Palmer, in the month of 
July, 1793, having been preſent at 
a meeting held at Dundee, denomi- 
nating itſelf A Society of the 
Friends of Liberty, did, there 
put into the hands of George Mal- 
mgker, weaver, in Dundee, a writ- 


(37)/ 


ing of a ſeditivus import, in the 
me BoA an addreſs to — fiiends. 
and fellow Gtizens, which-writin 
wes felomoutly written or o8iboſel 
by T. F. Palmer, or by him cauſed 
5 — — and written; and 
hich writing, after it had under. 
one ſeveral alterations ſuggeſted by 
the faſq meeting, was given to him 
again, in order that it might, by his 
means, he publiſhed, printed, and 
citculated; and which writing he 
did print, or cauſed to be printed; 
rr 


Dundee, 'Beivan Meeting Hoſe, Fuly 
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At a General Meeting of the 
Friends of Liberty, they unani« 
'mouſly refolved to publiſh the 
following Addreſs to their fellow. 
hae i en 
„% Fendi and Fellow Citizen, 
«You, who by your loyal and 

ſteady conduct in theſe days of 
adverſity, have: ſhown that you are 
worthy of, at leaſt, ſome ſmall por- 
tion of liberty, unto you: we adgreſs 
our language and tell our fears. 

In ſpite of the virulent ſcandal, 
or malicious efforts of the people's 
enemies, we will tell you whole 
truths, That portion of liberty you 
once enjoyed is faſt ſetting, we fear, 
in the darkneſs of deſpotiſm and 
tyranny l. Too ſoon, perhaps, you 
who were the world's envy, as poſ- 
ſeſt of ſome ſmall portion of liber- 
ty, will be-ſunk in the depth of 
ſlavery and miſery, if you prevent 
it not by your well-timed efforts, 

« Is not every day adding a link 
to your chains? Is not the execu- 
tive branch daily ſeizing new, un- 
precedented, and unwarrantable 
powers? Has not the Houle of 


Commons (your o ily ſecurity from 
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fair, free, or frequent? Is not its 

independence gone, while it is made 

up of penſioners and placemen? 
« We have done our duty, and 


| ccoynt the right of uni- 
verſal ſuffrage; in the choice of 


thoſe who ſerve in the Commons 
Houſe of Parliament, and a fre- 
quent renewal of ſuch power. 
We are not deterred, or dif: 
appointed, by the decifion of the 
Houſe of Commons, concernin 
our petition. It is a queſtion, whic 
we did not expect (though founded 
on truth and reaſon) would be ſup- 
ported by ſuperior numbers. Far 
from being diſcouraged, we are 
more and more convinced, that no- 
thing can ſave this nation from ruin, 
and give to the people that happineſs 
which they have a right to look for 


under government, but a Reform 
in the Houſe of Commons, found- 
ed upon the eternal baſis of juſtice, 


fair, free, and equal. _. 
66 Fellew Citizens, 


“The time is now come, when 

you muſt either gather round the 
fabrig of Liberty to 41 it, or, 
to your eternal infamp, let it fall to 
the ground, to riſe no more; hurl- 
ing along with it every thing that 
is valuable and dear to an enlight- 
ened people. 
_ Fon are plunged into a war by 
a wicked miniſtry and a compliant 
parliament, who ſeem careleſs and 
unconcerned for your intereft, the 
end and deſign of which is almoſt 
too horrid to relate—the deſtruction 
of a whole people, merely becauſe they 
will be free, 

By it your commerce is fore 
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cramped and almoſt ruined. Thou- 
ſands and ten thouſands of your fel. 
low-citizens, from bcing in a ſtate 
2 proſperity, * nee to 2 _ 

verty, mitery, and wretcned- 
5 At of bankruptcies, un- 
equalled in any former times, forms 
a part in the retinue of this Quixo- 
tic expedition, Your taxes, great 
and burthenſome as they are, muſt 
ſoon be greatly augmented, Your 
treaſure is waſting faſt, The blood 
of your brethren is pouring out ; 
and all this, to form chains for a 
free people, and eventually to rivet 
them for ever on yourſelves. 

« To the loſs of the invaluable 
rights and privileges which our fa- 
thers enjoyed, we impute this bar- 
barous and calamitous war, our 
ruinous and ſtill growing taxation, 
and all the miſeries and oppreſſions 
which we labour under. 


„ The Friends of Liberty call 
upon you, by all that is dear and 
worthy of poſſeſſing as men; by 
your own oppreſhons ; by the mi- 
feries and ſorrows of your ſuffering 
brethren; by all that you dread; 
by the ſweet remembrance of your 
patriotic anceſtors; and by all that 
your poſterity have a right to ex- 
pect from you, to join us in our ex- 
ertions for the preſervation of our 
periſhing liberty, and the recovery 
of our long-laſt rights." 

The indictment further charges 
the faid T. F. Palmer, with hav- 
ing wickedly circulated, or cauſed 
to be circulated, in Dundee, Edin- 
burgh, or elfewhere, a number 
of the ſaid ſeditious and inflam- 
matory writing, printed as afore- 
ſaid ; and that he alſo tranſmitted to 
William Skirving, reſiding in Edin- 
barge, too copies to be circulated . 
by him: and that he alſo gave ta 
Edward Leſlie and Robert Miller, 

ſtationers 
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ſtationers in Dundee, a parcel of 
them to be circulated. The indict- 
ment further mentions a number of 
letters written by him to ſundry 
perſons in Edinburgh, &c. and 
others written by ſundry ns, 
and addreſſed to him; all which 
were to be uſed in evidence againſt 
him. The libel concludes, that all 
or part of the above being found 
proved againſt the ſaid T. F. Pal- 
mer, he ought to be puniſhed with 
the pains of law, to deter others 
from committing the like crimes in 
time coming. 

Mr. Haggart ſtated a variety of 
objections to the relevancy of the 
indictment. He was anſwered by 
Mr. Macconochie. The judges 
repelled the objections, and the 
court then proceeded to the exami- 
nation of witneſſes. 

George Mealmaker, weaver, in 
Dundee, one of the witneſſes, ac- 
knowledged himſelf to be the au- 
thor of the writing libelled. 

In the courſe of the evidence it 
appeared, that Mr. Palmer had, 
—— been . to cor- 

ing it, and it ted 
and circulated, hes 

Mr. Burnet ſummed up the evi- 
dence on the of the crown, 
as did Mr. Clerk on the part of the 

nnel; after which lord Abercrom- 

ie addreſſed the jury. 

The verdict was returned at two 
o'clock that afternoon, finding the 
pannel guilty. He was ſentenced 
to baniſhment forth of Great Britain 
for ſeven years, with certification 
of death in caſe of being found re- 
turning from baniſhment within 
that period. 

Mr. Palmer then roſe, and aſked 
if he were at liberty to ſay a few 
words : being told in the affirma- 
tive, he addreſſed their lordſhips as 
follows; 
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« My Lords, 

« I can appeal with conſcious 
ſincerity to the great ſearcher of 
hearts for the good intentions and 
uprightneſs of my conduct. 

« My life bas for many years 
been employed in the diſſemination 
of what I thought religious and 
moral truths; of truths which TI 
couceived of the greateſt importance 
to my fellow-creatures. My friends 
know with what ardour I have done 
this, at the total ſacrifice of all 
worldly intereſt, But, during the 
late general politicaldiſcuſtons that 
have taken place, it was impoſſible 
for a man — my ſanguine temper to 
de an unconcerned by ſtander. 

« I felt as all around me felt. I 
partook of the _ influence. I 
ee too, 1 thought, that po- 
itics were a great branch of morals, 
if they did not comprehend the 
whole of our duty to our neigh- 
bour, Would our ſuperiors, my 
lords, would all mankind but do to 
one another what they in like cir- 
cumſtances would wiſh to be done 
to themſelves, our petitions would 
have been anſwered, and my 
grievance redreſſed. My lo:ds, 
conſider my politics as the cauſe of 
common juſtice, the cauſe of bene- 
volence, and the cauſe of human 
happineſs. It was under the jnflu- 
ence of theſe conſiderations that I 
entered among the Friends of the 
People. I thought that a parlia- 
mentary reform would inhance the 
happineſs of millions, and eſtabliſh 
the ſecurity of the empire, For 
theſe reaſons, too, I joined the ſo- 
ciety of low weavers and mechanics, 
as you call them, at the Berean 
meeting-houſe, Dundee, and aſſent. 
ed to the publication of this hand- 
bill, to re-animate the exertions of 
our fellow-citizens. The dec lara- 
tion or teſt of the ſociety, and all 
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their endeavours, as far as I know, 
were ſolely contined to theſe fingle 
objects, a ſhorter duration of parli- 
ament, and a more equal repreſen- 
tation of the people. Tt is not the 
firſt time, my lords, that I have 
ſuffered in endeavouring to benefit 
others. For this I have borne ſhame, 
odium, reproach, and diminution 
of fortune. I truſt to God, that it 
1s my utmoſt ambition, and has been 
the uniform tenour of my life, to en- 
deavour to add to the ſum of hu- 
man happineſs; and if, in this beſt 
of cauſes, I am called again to the 


like or more ſevere trials, I truſt, 
through the help of that Great Be-' 


ing whom I ſerve, I ſhall ſuffer not 
only with courage, but with cheer- 


fulneſs; in the pleaſing hope, that 


my ſufferings wilt not be loſt, but 
he as efficacious to the general good 
as my moſt active exertions. | 
« [ may perhaps be out of time, 
if I mention one circumſtance more. 
Fam ſorry, that my counſel did not 
call ſ here Mr. Palmer named three 
witneſſes whom he had ſummoned 
in exculpation] to prove that Meal- 
maker declared to them, that he 
wrote every word of this Addreſs, 
without any aſſiſtance whatever.” 
When Mr. Palmer fat down, Mr. 
.Haggart roſe, and requeſted that 
Mr. Palmer might be ſent either to 
the priſon of Dundee,or Edinburgh, 
the priſon of Perth being very in- 
commodious; bnt this requeſt was 
not complied with. 
23. On Saturday afternoon, a 
om paſſing an apparently empty 


uſe in Hatton-garden, was alarm 


ed by the cries of ſome one within, 


which were repeated in a molt pite- 


ous ſtrain. He knocked at the door, 


bat could not obtain admittance, yet 


ſtill heard the lamentations of a man 
within the houſe, which determin- 
ed him to break open the door; he 
obtained aſliſtance, and accom - 
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pliſhed © his purpoſe ; when all the 
doors and windows of the houſe 
were found faſt ſhut : but, upon 
entering a ſcullery beyond a back 
kitchen, they fonnd a young man, 
ſtretched at full length upon a thick 
board, to which he was ſecured by 
ropes round his body, arms, and 
legs; and the board faſtened by a 
chain to a copper that ſtood cloſe, 
by. The face of the young man 
was covered with a white woollen 
night-cap, through which two ſmall 
holes were made, that he might ſee 
out of. Cloſe to him were five 
bottles of water and a proportionate 
quantity of ham and bread, which 
were placed on each fide of him, ſo 
that he could reach it. A green 
bays and a rug were found near 
him. 


The young man, whoſe name is 
James Blagrave Campbell, is a clerk 
in the banking-houſeof meſſrs. Vere, 
Lucadou, and Co. in Lombard- 
ſtreet. On Saturday morning, he 
went to the above houſe to preſent 
a bill for payment. The windows 
of the houſe were then opened, and 
it had all the appearance of being 
inhabited. He knocked at the door, 


which was opened to him, and he 


was defired to walk in. HF had no 
ſooner entered the paſſage than the 
ſtreet door was ſhut, and ſeveral 
men ruſhed upon him, who inſtantly 
drew a cap'over his face, over which 
they threw a green bays, and above 
that a rug. "Fhey then ordered 
him not to cry out, threatening that 
if he made the leaſt noife they would 
murder him, In this fituation t 
carried him into. the place in whic 
he was found in ſo deplorable a 
ſtate, where, after having taken 
from him his pocket-book, con- 
taining property to a conſiderable 
amount, they faſtened him down, 
and left him, as has been deſcribed. 
It is unueceſſary to adduce any 2 
| . ons 
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ſons to prove that this extraordinary 
robbery was a concerted plan. The 
houſe had been empty for ſometime. 
The young man, when found, Was 


quite exhauſted from the terror he 


had been in, and from fix hoursconti- 
nued exertion to make himſelf heard. 
 Midhurft, Sept. 25. This morn- 
ing about one o'clock, a fire broke 
out at Cowdray, the feat of Lord 
viſcount Montague, near this place, 
which in a ſhort time deſtroyed that 
antient and noble ſtructure, with all 
the capital paintings, furniture, & c. 
a collection which no traveller of 
taſte ever neglected to view, or re- 
turned from ungratified. The flames 
were ſo rapid that it was impoſſible 
to ſave any thing of value. 

30. On Saturday, at a common 
hall, held at Guildhall, Mr. alder- 
man Le Meſurier was choſen lord- 
mayor for the year enſuing, being 
next in rotation to Mr. alderman 
Watſon, abroad in the ſervice. of 
his country. 
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1. Yeſterday Mr. Pigott and Dr. 
Hudſon dinedat the London Coffee- 
houſe, Ludgate hill. Shortly after 
dinner, they were giving toalts to 
each other in ſo loud a manner as 
to be taken notice of. Pigott gave 
aloud, „ The French Republic,” 
which was immediately reſented by 
a gentleman preſent, who gave 
„The King.” Mr. Leech, the maſ- 
ter of the coffee-houſe, had previ- 
ouſly taken notice of their improper 
conduct, and ſoon after ſent for a 
conſtable from the Poultry Comp- 
ter, who took them into cuſtody. 
They were yeſterday examined be- 
fore Mr. alderman Anderſon, at 
Guildhall, who remanded them, in 
order to be brought again before him. 
Mr. Leech, the maſter of the cof- 
fee-houſe, Mr. Newman of Neu- 
>ate-ſtreet, and a Mr. Vaughan of 
Priitol, were examined; and it was 


* 
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+ dence had been heard in ſupport 
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proved in evidence that they had 
ſpoken in a very diſaffected man- 
ner, and had given the following 
toaſts. ( The ſyſtem of e * 
—+ May the republic of France 
be triumphant over all Europe!“ 
The Lord Mayor was talked of in 
moſt opprobrious terms for his pub- 
lic conduct. The king was f. 
of in an improper and ſediti 
manner; as was alſo the prince of 
Heſſe Caſſel, whom they called a 
ſwine- dealer. The miniſtry were 
denominated robbers and highway. 
men. The conſtable, who accom- 
—— them in the coach to the 
oultry Compter, depoſed, that on 
their way thither they called from 
the coach-windows to the people, 
„The French Republic!“ and Li- 
berty while you live!“ This morn- 
ing they were again brought before 
the fame magiſtrate, when Dr. 
Hudſon made an able fpeech in de- 
fence of himſelf and his fellow pri- 
ſoner. After the whole of the evi- 
of 
the charge, the alderman felt it his 
duty to commit both the priſoners 
for trial. They were accordingly 
committed to the New Compter, 
their bail not being ready; it 
being neceſfary, in this caſe, to 
give notice to the ſolicitor of the 
treaſury, of the perſons intended 
to be offered as bail. * 
Briſtol, September 29. The tru 
tees of Briſtol bridge having yeſter- 
day finiſhed erecting new gates in the 
room of thoſe before burnt, prepa- 
ratory to the collecting of the tolls, 
which was to begin to-night, the 
mod laſt night aſſembled, tore down 
burnt the gates, &c. The 
mayor immediately ordered out the 
conftables, and the Herefordſhire 
militia beat to arms at eleveno'clock' 
lat night. They proceeded to the 
bridge, with the mayor and con- 
ftavles, where about one this morn. 
1g the riot act was read by ane 
of 
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of the aldermen three times; after 
which the ſoldiers fired, when one 
perſon was killed, a few wounded, 
ten taken priſoners, and carried to 
the guard-houſe, but are fince diſ- 
charged by the magiſtrates. 

Briftol, Oct. 1. Laſt night, about 
eight o'clock in the evening, a 
large body of people aſſembled, to 
the amount of tour or five thouſand, 
as they had done two or three nights 
before, on the bridge, committing 
the moſt violent acts of outra 
ſuch as breaking the toll-houſes 
open, and deſtroying all the things 
that were in them, by making a fire 
of them. At laſt the drums belong- 
ing to the Herefordſhire militia beat 
to arms, which ſoon muſtered the 


ſoldiers; and about three companies 


formed themfelves in a body oppo- 
fite the council-houſe. The offi- 
cers then waited on the magiſtrates. 
to know if they were to ſuffer the 
mob to continue longer without 
firing ; upon which Mr. Noble, one 
of the aldermen of the city, with 
the officers of the regiment, headed 
the troops on, and marched downto 
the bridge, when they were ordered 
to fire Þ the magiſtrates, which 
they did in three different directi- 
ons, which took a ſweep up High- 
ſtreet, down the Back, and over 
the bridge, The dead bodies were 
carried about the ſtreets on hand- 

ws for a conſiderable time this 


morning.— There are ſuppoſed to 
be killed and wounded about forty, 


twenty- four of whom were carried 
to the infirmary before eight o'clock. 


— Several letters have been picked 


up on the bridge, declaring venge- 
ance againſt ſome of the aldermen 
and * 5 | 

Briftel, Of. 4. Peace is again 
reſtored. One party of horſe a 
rived, and two of foot. The citi- 
zens have agreed to raife the money 
that is wanted for the bridge; and 

't 
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notice was yeſterday given, that the 
toll ſnould be taken off. The po- 
pulace threaten ſome individuals. 
who were active in the buſineſs 


The mob broke all the windows of 


the Guildhall and council houſe on 
Tueſday in the night; but that has 
been overlooked. ¶ By a lift pubI fled 
ſince, it appears that 11 perſons were 
killed, and 45 wounded. 

g- Mr. Mechain, who 1s at preſent 
in Spain, meaſuring an arc of the 
meridian, has lately informed M. 
de la Lande, that, on the roth of 
January laſt, he diſcovered a new 
comet in the conſtellation of the 
Dragon, which is viſible to the naked 


eye. At ſeven o'clock, P. M. the 


comet had 260. 4. right aſcenſion, 
and 65. 20. declination. The day 
after, it was 34 de advanced 
on its courſe toward Caſſiopeia and 
the Bull. This is our eighty-firſt 
comet, and the ninth diſcovered by 
Mr. Mechain. 

9. On Monday, about eight 
o'clock in the evening, Miſs Caro- 
line Herſchel diſcovered a comet in 
the conſtellation of the Serpent; but 
the heavens were clouded over ſo 
ſuddenly, that its place could not 
be taken. On Tueſday evening, at 
ſeven o'clock, Dr. Herſchel aſcer- 
tained its ſituation, and found that 
it preceded the firſt (3) Ophiuchi, 6 
minutes 34 ſeconds in time, and 
was 1 degree 25 minutes more north 
than tliat ſtar. 

16. By a recent regulation, all 
viſitors to the ſtate-ſide of Newgate 


are —_— to write their name, 
a 


place of abode, and ta whom th 
come, in a book, previous to their 
admiſſion. 

Admiralty-office, October 25, 1793. 
Copy of a letter ſrom captain James 
Saumarez, of his Majeſty's ſhip 
Creſcent, to Mr. Stephens, dated 
off Cherbourg, the 2oth of Oftober, 


1793 5 „have 
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J have the honour to acquaint 

ou, for the information of m 

ards commiſſioners of the admiral- 
ty, that this morning, being off 
Cape Barfleur, in his majeſty's up 
Creſcent, under my command, I te 
in with a French frigate, which, 
after a cloſe action of two hours and 
ten minutes, ſtruck to his 2 
colours: ſhe proved to be La Re- 
union, mounting thirty-ſix guns, 
and manned with 320 men. 

« T am ſingularly happy in being 
able to inform their lordſhips, that 
ſhe has been obtained without the 
loſs of a ſingle man, or even any 
- wounded; although her's has been 
very conſiderable indeed, having, 
as the priſoners inform me) 120 

illed and wounded. 

« I muſt beg leave to render the 
moſt ample juſtice to the officers and 
ſhip's company of the Creſcent, for 
their cool and ſteady behaviour dur- 
ing the action; and I take this op- 
223 to recommend to their 

rdſhips notice the three lieute- 
nants, Meſſ. Parker, Otter, and Rye; 
their conduct has afforded me the 
utmoſt ſatisfaction. 

„% La Reunion was accompa- 
nied by a cutter, which did not 
attempt to come into action, but 
made fail for Cherbourg.” 

26. On Thurſday, orders were 
iſſued from the lord Chamberlain's 
office, for the court's going into 
mourning for the late queen of 
France, on Sunday the 27th inſtant, 
to — N on the 3d of 
November, and to go out of mourn- 
ing on the 9th, 

28. Laſt week ſome very ſeri. 
ous riots took place at Birmingham, 
on account of the collecting of the 
rate for the money to be raiſed for 
the compenſation to the ſufferers by 
the riots in 1791. The military 
were obliged to be called in, and 


the riot act was read; ſeveral per- 
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ſons were 2 and com- 
mitted to priſon; a reſcue being at- 


tempted, the mob were at 
from the windows, and ſeveral were 
wounded; but on the 24th every 
thing was quiet, and the coaſtables 
were again collecting the rate. Nane 
of the wounded were dead: four 
were in the hoſpital, two of them in 
a very dangerous ſtate. All the 
priſoners in cuſtody, in conſe- 
quence of the riot, had been diſ- 
charged, except two or three, who 
were ordered to find bail for their 
good behaviour. 


St. Chriftopher's, Aug. 19. On 
Monday = 5g Seer ps 


of the atmoſphere, we had every in- 
dication of an approaching ſtorm, 
which commenced early in the 


evening, and blew with great vio- 
lence the greateſt part of the night, 
during which much damage was 
done both by ſea and land. Almoſt 


all the eſtates in mis iſland have ſuf- 
fered ſome injury; thoſe in the 
mountains particularly have fſuf- 
fered very conſiderably ; ſeveral 
windmills and other buildings have 
been much injured ; all their two- 
winter canes, and other earlier 
pieces, are almoſt totally deſtroyed, 
as much ſo as they were in the 
hurricane of 1 775.—Thiny-cighto 
thoſe well-known and much-ad- 
mired Barbadoes cabbage trees, on 
the Gayon eſtate of iel Mat- 
thew, eſq. which weathered that 

ale, are now totally deſtroyed. 

he ſteeple and belfry of the 
church at Middle Iſland are blown 
down. 

In the town, the damage was not 
ſo great as we had reaſon to expect 
from the violence of the ſtorm ; ſe- 
veral fences were blown down, and 
trees deſtroyed. 

In this road in the evening, near 
thirty fail of ſhips were at anchor ; 
but in the morning not one to be 


ſeen, 
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ſeen, except thofe that were ſtrand- 
ed at different places along the 
ſhore, | 


Pac ket arived here from Falmouth, 
we learn that theCheſterfield Packet, 
captain Jones, on the outward- 
bound paſſage to Halifax, fell in 
with a ſhip in a gale of wind actu- 
ally finking. Captain Jones hav- 
ing had all his boats waſhed over- 
board in the ſame gale, had it not 
in his 2 to give aſſiſtance in 
any other way than by running a- 
long fide of her, which he did, at 
the hazard of the lives of his crew, 
and the loſs of his ſhip; by which 
means. he ſaved the whole of the 
crew, except one man who was 
drowned : but ſprung his bowſprit, 
and did other conſiderable damage 
to his own ſhip, in the attempt. 
Immediately after the Cheſterfield 
had got clear of the ſhip, they ſaw 


her go to the bottom. 


NOVEMBER. 


I. s accounts were re- 
ceived from Swifferland, that viſ- 
count Montague and Mr. Burdett 
were unfortunately drowned at one 
of the falls of the Rhine. It is re- 
markable that his lordſhip's fine 
houſe, pictures, and furniture, at 
Midhurſt, in Suſſex, were deſtroyed 
a few weeks ago. | 

2. Yeſterday, was capitally con- 
victed at the Old Bailey, Lawrence 
Jones, for feloniouſly making an 
aſſault on John Blagrave Campbell, 
im a certain dwelling-houſe, in 
Hatton-garden, putting him in fear, 
and taking from his perfon and 
againſt his will, a pocket-book, con- 
taming bills, notes, and draughts to a 
conſiderable amount, the property 
of meſſ. Vere, Lucadou, and Co. 
See 77 40. | 

5. Laſt week died at Hampſtead, 
Miſs Gibſon, a maiden lady. On 


Falmouth, Oct. 31. By the Queen 


November, 


Wedneſday ſhe was interred at 
Sutton, ih Eſſex. This lady's u ill 
is of a moſt fingular nature: to her 
ſervants, man and wife, her bounty 
has been munificent: to the wo- 
men ſhe bequeathes ten thouſand 
pounds, but deprives the huſband 
of reaping any benefit from it; to 
their ſon ſhe has left one thoufand 
pounds, with the principal of his 
mother's legacy after her death; to 
the huſband, who acted in the dou- 
ble capacity of coachman and foot- 
man, one thonſand pounds, with 
her furniture, &c. on condition 
only, that with her two favourite 
coach horſes, he drives her remains 
to the place of interment; then, 
with the greateſt care and tender- 
neſs, bring them back again to 
Hampſtead ; but after this journey, 
and allowing them a day of re 
(Thurſda ) his v hol legacy to be- 
come null and void, if he does not 
perſonally fee them both ſhot next 
day, and buried in a hole dug on 
purpoſe. This laſt part of the will 
was punctually executed on Friday 
morning at five"o'clock, adjoining 
Miſs Gibſon's late reſidence , at 
Hampſtead. 3 
7. Advices, are received from 
America, that a kind of plague, 
called the yellow fever, rages at 
Philadelphia. Theſe advices have 
been confirmed by official notice, 
ſigned by governor Clinton. By a 
rivate letter there is information, 
that Philadelphia is nearly depopu- 
lated; Upward of coco of the in- 
habitants . fled thence, to avoid 
the plague, which raged with ſuch 
violence ſubſequent to the 25th of 
laſt September, that upward of 506 
erſons died in the courſe of three 
days. The diſtemper ſeizes the pa- 
tient with a violent ſhivering-fit ; 
the next day the body becomes yel- 
low, and the ſkin is covered with 
purple ſpots proceeding from putri- 
| dity; 
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dity; and the third day the unfor- 
tunate victim expires, - Latterly, 
the inſtant the firſt ſymptoms of the 
fever appear, the unfortunate pa- 
tient is turned into the ſtreets, as 
there is no medicine or relief that 
can prevent death. Many unfortu- 
nate people thus affticted have actu- 
ally crawled to the verge of the 
church-yard, knowing that death 
was inevitable, and there they have 
expired. All buſineſs had ſubſided 
when the laſt accounts left Phila- 
delphia. The theatre was ſhut, and 
the company, which embarked from 
this couatry for that city, fortu- 
nately did not land, as the plague 
had broke out before their arrival. 
They are at preſent at New York. 

A letter from Philadelphia, dated 
September 16, ſays, Three of the 
phyficians in this city are dead; the 
reſt have fled, except Dr. Ruſh, 
who ſtiiladminiſters medical advice 
with the moſt humane attention. 
Philadelphia, ſo lately refounding 
with the buſy hum of men,” is 
now deſolate and dreary. You may 
-paſs inthe middle of the day through 
the ſtreets and meet no perſons, ſave 
the poor negroes bearing the corpſes 
in great numbers to the burying- 

ound. f | 5 
A letter from New York, dated 
September 19, ſays, © The poſt- 
office in Philadelphia will ſhut up 
to-morrow, as the laſt public office 
open : and as the banks talk of do- 
ing the ſame, it will be impoſlible 

to pay further attention to any bu- 
- fineſs there at preſent, This city, 
: New-York, is healthy, and nobody 
enters without a paſs, * 

9. The London Gazette of this 
evening contains his mazeſty's order 
in "council, that all ſhips, veſſels, 
goods, and merchandiſe now arciv- 
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ed, or that aj hereafter.arrive, in 
any port of this kingdom, or the 
Iſles of Guernſey, "Jerſey: Alder- 
ney, Sark, or Man, from any of 
the ports of the States of Pennſylva- 
nia, Delaware, or New. Jerley, in 
the United States of America, to 
make their quarantine for fourteen 
days. 0 5 

10. Yeſterday, a ſolemn dir 
was ſung at the Spaniſh Ambaſla- 
dor's chapel, Mancheſter- ſquare, 
for the late Queen of France. The 
whole chapel. was covered, with 
black, the windows darkened, and 
a great number of ſilver. lamps 
on the walls and on the front of the 
galleries. Before the altar lay the 
repreſentation of a coffin, . on which 
was a ſuperb pall, covered with eſ- 
cutcheons ; and on it lay the crown 
2 ſceptre of France; at the ſides of 
the coflin a dozen large wax ta 
The chapel was filled at an early 
hour with a great number of the no- 
bility, perſons of faſhion, and many 
others, who ail dropped a tear upoa 
the melancholy occaſion ; and the 
whole did honour to the liberality 
and taſte of the Marquis del Campo, 
who was in the organ-gallery all the 
time. The biſhop of Limoges, late 
almoner of France, and tutor to tꝰe 
late King when dauphin, celebrated 
the maſs, and walked in procefion 
round the coffin three times, ſprink- 
ling and cenſing it. A numerous 
choir of vocal performers chanted 
the ſervice, and afterward joined 
in bands of harmonies. After which 
Mr, Webb played the organ; and 
the emigrant French clergy, ſcat- 
tered over the body of the chape], 
joined in the mouruful office. There 
was no ſermon or, oration on this 
occaſion. 8 102 

Oa the ſame day a ſimilar ſervice 


„See © A ſhort account of the M-lignant Fever, late'y prevalent. in Philadelphia: 
. with * Statement of the proceedings vo the latzeR in different pþ4ries of the United 


Statt⸗; by Matthew Carey.” 
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courſe, ſuited to the occafion, was 
pronounced. by the Rev. Mr. Mil- 
ner. Befides the French ecclefiaſ- 
ties, who officiated in a ſtyle ſupe- 
rior to any thing that is ſeen in the 
chapels in London, the Marquis 
and Marchioneſs of Buckingham, 
the officers of the regiment of that 
name, and the principal clergy of 
the neighbourhood, aſſiſted. 

17. His majeſty has granted a 
penſion of 2001. a year to the widow 
of captain Courtenay, who was 
lately killed in an action with the 
French frigate the Ambuſcade, and 
alſo an annuity of gol. to his two 
children ; a ſum much larger than 
that generally allowed on fuch oc- 
caſions, but ordered in this inſtance, 
in conſideration of the very intre- 
pid and extraordinary conduct of 
this unfortunate officer. 

22. Yeſterday, at a court of com- 
mon council, the thanks of the 
court were ordered unanimouſly to 
be given to the late lord-mayor. 
They were likewiſe ordered to be 


-written on vellum emblazoned, 


framed, and preſented to fir James 
hey were as follows: 

Reſolved unanimouſly, that the 
thanks of this court be given to the 


'right honourable fir James Sander- 


fon, late lord-mayor of this city, 
for his uniform and impartial admi- 
niſtration of juſtice; for his diligence 
and zeal in the diſcharge of the 
high and important duties commit- 


ted to his truſt by the unanimous 
voice of his fellow-citizens ; for the 
-magnificence and liberal hoſpitality 
with which he ſuſtained the exalred 
i office of chief magiſtrate of this city; 


for the equal regard which he pai 


to the inviolable liberty of the ſub- 


jeR, and to the conſtitutional aſſiſ- 


tance neceſſary to the exertions of 


government at the commencement 


of the preſent hoſtilities, by recom- 


mending to this court the encou- 
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vas performed in the catholic cha- 
pel at Wincheſter, where a diſ- - 
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ragement of ſeamen to enter into 
the royal navy; for the ready and 
polite acceſs afforded to his fellow- 
citizens; for his ability and atten- 
tion in preſiding over the debates of 
this court, and his readineſs to con- 
vene it upon every important occa- 
fion ; for his — and 
ſcrupulons attachment to the wel- 
fare of theſe kingdoms, and to the 
ſaſety of its ſacred conſtitution dur- 
ng a mayorality of unexampled 
difficulty, calling for inceſſant vigi- 
lance and activity; for the prudent 
and effectual meaſures which he 
FER urſued at the hazard of 
is life to ſuppreſs the aſſemblies of 
diſaffected perſons in various 
of this metropolis, manifeſtly formed 
for the diabolical ſcheme of propa- 
ting doctrines and opinions tend- 
ing to ſubvert the glorious conſtitu- 
tion of our happy and flouriſhing 
country, and thereb introduce a 
ſcene of anarchy and horror, fimi- 
lar to that which diſtracts and dif- 
graces a neighhouring people, and 
appals, with its ſanguinary exceſſes, 
my ſurrounding nation ; and for 
his ſpirited efforts, at all times, to 
ſecure the permanent tranquillity of 
this metropolis. | 

At the ſame time, it was unani- 
mouſly reſolved, that the ſum of 
five hundred pounds be ſubſcribed 
by this court, toward ſupplying the 
Britiſh troops, now ſerving on the 
continent, with comfortable cloth- 
ing, and other neceſſaries, during 
the winter; that a ward committee 
de forthwith appointed to receive 
the further ſubſcriptions of other 
—— bodies, or of individuals 
and to carry the ſame into the moſt 
immediate effect. 

26. This day, in the court of 
King's Bench, the attorney-general 
prayed the judgment of the court 
upon Meſſieurs George Robinſon 
the elder, _— Robinſon the 
/ounger, John Robinſon, and James 

obinſon, bookſellers, in * 

n 
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On the part of the defendants, who 
had been convicted at the laſt aſſiaes 
at Bridgewater, for ſelling the Se- 
cond Part of Paive's Rights of 
Man, (ee page 29.) it appeared, 
by affidavit, that they never volun- 
tarily circulated any of the works 
of Thomas Paine : all of them, 
except John Robinſon, were en- 
tirely unacquainted with the delivery 
of the work in queſtion; that they 
were ſent by one of their ſhopmen 
to Mr. Pyle, in conſequence of an 
order from him, directing that all 
the pamphlets of the day ſhould be 
ſent to him in the way of trade, as 
had been done many times before ; 
and that the ſhopman put up ſome 
of the Second Part of the Rights of 
Man, among the reſt, but had nei- 
ther the direction nor authority of 
the defendants for ſo doing; that 
none of them had any knowle«lge of 
the fact, except John Robinſon, 
who admitted that he ſaw by the 
bill of parcels, that there were theſe 
copies contained in the package ; 
that the defendants were ſo far trom 
wiſhing to diſſeminate the works of 
Thomas Paine, or to propagate his 
doctri nes, as actually to have been 
concerned in ſelling three hun- 
dred copies of a work called, 
« A Proteſt againſt the Works of 
Mr. Paine,” and earneſtly recom- 
mended the circulation of this work 
to a book ſociety ; that in the courſe 
of their general trade they had fold 
150 copies of Mr. Burke's Reflec- 
tions on the French Revolution, &c. 

Mr. Erſkine made a very hand- 
ſome appeal to the court in favour 
of the defendants, as did alſo Mr. 
Pigot and Mr. ſerjeant Bond, and 
Mr. Gibbs, who conducted the de- 
fence at the trial in the country, 

The attorney-general, after tak- 
ing a view of the whole caſe, and 
admitting with candour the reſpec- 
table character of the defendants, 
ſaid, that however eminent or me- 
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ritorious the defendants might be in 
their profeſſion, and in their gene- 
ral demeanour, it was neceſſary, for 
the ſatisfaction of the public, that 


he ſliould bring the caſe before the 


court for determination. He left 
the whole caſe to the judgment of 
the court. 

The ſentence was, That John 
Robiuſon, who had ſeen the parcel 
before it was ſent, ſhould pay a 
fine of 100l, and the other three de- 
fendancs gol. each. 

The fame day, the court paſſed 
ſentence on Mr. Daniel Holt, of 
Newark, tor printing and publiſh. 
ing Paine's Addreſs to the Addreſ- 
ſers, and an Addreſs to the Tradeſ- 
men, &c. of Newark. (Sce page 30.) 
namely, a fine of gol. and two years 
impriſonment in Newgate for each 
offence; and afterward to find ſe- 
curity for his good behaviour, him. 
ſelfin 200l. and two ſureties in 1 gol. 
each. 

The ſame day, the Rev. Mr. 
Winterbottom, a diſſenting mini- 
ſter of Plymouth, who had been 
— and convicted, before Mr. 

aron Perryn and a ſpecial jury, at 
the laſt gon for ho — of 
Devon, on two indictments, * 
ing him with having preached two 
ſeditious ſermons, at a meeting in 
Plymouth, on the 5th and 18th of 
November 1792, was ſentenced for 
the firſt offence to pay a fine of tool. 
and to be impriſoned two years in 
Clerkenwell Bridewell, and for the 
ſecond offence to pay a farther fine 
of 10ol. and to be impriſoned two 
years as before, from the expiration 
of the firſt; and afterward to find 
ſecurity for his behaviour for 
five years, himſelf in gool. and two 
ſureties in a Fol, each. 


DECEMBER. 


i. Mr. Thomas Muir and the 
Reverend T. F. Palmer arrived in 
the River com Leith on board 3 

5 | revenue; 
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revenue- cutter. Orders were ſent 
down for delivering them into the 
tuſtody of Duncan Campbell, the 
tontractor for the hulks at Wool- 
wich; the former in the Prudentia, 
and the latter in the Staniſlaus. 
They are in irons among the con- 
victs, and were ordered yeſterday 
to aſſiſt them in the common la- 
bour, on the banks of the river: 
Me. Muir is aſſociated with about 
convicts, among whom. he and 
Palin mer ſlept after their arrival. Mr. 
Muir is rather depreſſed in ſpirits ; 
but Mr. Palmer appears to ſuſtain 
his misfortune with greater forti- 
tude. 
7. On Thurſday, Thomas Briel- 
lat, a pump-maker in Hackney- 
road, was tried upon an indictment, 
charging him with wickedly, mali- 
— and feditioufly ſpeaking 
and uttering, in the preſence of di- 
vers perſons, the following words: 
viz. * A reformation in this coun- 
try cannot be effected without a re 
volution! There were ſeveral othet 
counts in the indictment, charging 
the defendant with having ſpoken 
the following ſeditious words: We 
have no. occation for any kin 
© there never will be any peace ul 
or good times till all kings are abo- 
titted from the face of the earrh.“ 
« ] with there was no king at all, 
and that the French would land in 
England with one hundred thon- 
ſand men to fight 755 ainſt all the 
government party.“ He was found 
guilty ; and this day he was ten- 


tenced to be impriſoned one year in- 


Newgate, to pay à fine of tool. and 
find tecurity for his good behaviour 
for three years, himielt in cook and 
two ſareties in 2 50 each. 

9. This day came on in the court 
of King's Beach, the, rial of Tohn 
Lambert and ofh#ts,” printer and 
Þroprietors of the Morni ng Chroni- 
ele, ſor a libel. But previoufly to 
this with, 0n-the-< 5the -of | 
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ber, a very important point was ar · 
gued before the court. In Eaſter 
term, the proſecutor had a rule 
for a ſpecial-Jury; a Jury of 48 gen- 
tlemen of Middleſex was ſtruck, 
and reduced to 24 in the uſual way; 
and, in the fittings after Trinity 
term laſt, the cauſe came on to be 
tried ; ſeven or eight only of the 
ſpecial jury anſwered to their 
names; the law officers of the crown 
did not pray a tales, and the cauſe 
ſtood over as a remanet. In thepre+ 
ſent term the proſecutor took a rulo 
for a new ſpecial jury. Mr. Bear- 
croft contended. this point for the 
crown; but the court determined, 
that «tho firſt ſpecial jury, ftruck 
and reduced according io law, muſt 
try the iſſue joined between parties. 

This day, eight only of the fpe- 
cia! jury, originally ſtruck between 
the parties, and continued by rule 
of court from the fittings after laſt 
Trinity term to the preſent time, at. 
tended. 

Tue officer of the court aſked, if 
tales were prayed ? 

Attorney-General. — . My lars, 
as I cannot, on a ſecond trial, have 
a ſpecial jury in this caſe, 1 will 
prav a ales. 

Mr: Wood then openedthe pleads 
ings on the part of the proſecution, 
which was for publiſhing in the 
Morning Chronicle, on the 25th of 
December laſt, the following ad- 
vert:fement : 

At a meeting of the Society for 
Faber Information, held at the 

albot Inn, in Derby, July 16, 


Ihe following Addreſs, Joke 
tory of their principles, &c. was 
unanimouſly agreed to, and ordered 
to be printed : 

To the friends of free enquiry 
and the general good, 

F. low citizens, | 

Claiming it as our indeſeaſible 


right. to alſociate together, in 2 
| peacealbe 
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peaceable and friendly manner, for 
the communication of thoughts, 
the formation of opinions, and to 
promote the general happineſs, we 
think it unneceſſary to offer any 
apology for inviting you to join us 
in this manly and benevolent pur- 
ſuit. The neceflity of the inhabi- 
tants of every community endea- 
vouring to procure a true know- 
ledge of their rights, their duties, 
— their intereſts, will not be denied, 
except by thoſe who are the ſlaves of 
prejudice, or the intereſted in the 
continuation of abuſes. As men 
who wiſh to aſpire to the title of 
freemen, ve totally deny the wiſ- 
dom and the humanity of the advice, 
— to approach the defects of gov- 
ernment with „ pious awe and 
trembling ſolicitude.” What better 
doctrine could the pope, or the ty: 
rants of Europe deſire? We think, 
therefore, that the cauſe of truth 
and juſtice can never be hurt by 
temperate and honeſt diſcuſſions ; 


and that cauſe which will not bear 


ſuch a ſcrutiny, muſt be ſyſtemati- 
cally or vradhically bad. We are 
ſenſible that thoſe who are not 
friends to the general good, have 
attempted to inflame the public 
mind with the cry of“ danger,” 
whenever men have aſſociated for 
diſcufling the principles of govern- 
ment; and we have little doubt but 
ſuch conduct will be purſued in 
this- place; we would, therefore, 
caution every honeſt man, who has 
really the welfare of the nation at 
heart, to avoid being led away by 
the proſtituted . clamours of thoſe 
wholive on the ſources of corrup- 
tion. We pity the fears of the timo- 
rous, and we are totally uncon- 
cerned reſpecting the falſe alarms 


of the venal. We are in the purſuit 
of truth, in a peaceable, calm, and 
unbiaſſed manner; and wherever 
we recognize her features, we will 
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embrace her as the companion of 
happineſs, of wiſdom, and of peace. 
This is the mode of our conduct; 
the reaſons for it will be found in 
the follow ing declaration of our 
opinions, to the whole of which 
each meinber gives his hearty aſſent. 
DECLARATION. 

I. That all true government is in- 
ſtituted for the general good; is le- 
galized by the general will; andall 


its actions are, or ought to be, direct= 


ed for the g-neral happineſs and 
proſperity of all honeſt citizens. 

IT. That we feel too much not 
to believe, that decp and alarming 
abuſes exiſt in the Britiſh govern- 
ment, yet we are at the ſame time 
fully ſenſible, that our ſituation is 
comfortable, compared with that of 
the people of many European king- 
doms; and that as the times are in 
ſome degree moderate, they ought 
to be free from riot and confuſion. 

III. Yet we think there is ſuffi 
cient cauſe to enquire into the ne- 
ceſſity of the payment of ſeventeen 
millions of annual taxes, excluſi ve 
of poor rates, county rates, expen- 
ces of collection, &c. &c. by ſeven 
millions of people; we think that 
theſe expences may be reduced, 
without leſſening the true dignity of 
the nation, or the government; and 


ther fore wiſh for ſatisfaction in this 


important matter. 

IV. We view with concern the 
frequency of wars. We are per- 
ſuaded that the intereſts of the peor 
can never be promoted by acceſſion 
of territory, when bought at the ex- 
pence of their labour and blood ; 
and we muſt ſay, in the language 
of a celebrates author, — “ We, 
who are only the people, but who 
pay for wars with our ſubſtance and 
our blood, will not ceaſe to tell 
kings,” or governments, „that to 
them alone wars are profitable : that 
the true and juſt conqueſts are thoſe 
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which each makes at home, by 
comforting the peaſantry, by pro- 
moting agriculture and manufac- 
tures, by multiplying men, and the 
other productions of nature: that 
then it is that kings may call them- 
ſelves the image of God, whoſe will 
is perpetually directed to the crea- 
tion of new beings. If they con- 
tinue to make us fight and kill one 
another, in uniform, we will con- 
tinue to write and ſpeak, until na- 
tions ſhall be cured of this folly.” 
— We are certain our preſent heavy 
burthens are owing, in a great mea- 
ſure, to cruel and impolitic wars, 
and therefore we will do all on our 
dart, as peaceable citizens, who 
— the good of the community at 
heart, to enlighten each other, and 
proteſt againſt them. 

V. The preſent ſtate of the re- 
preſentatiqu of the people calb for 
the particular attention of every 
man, who has humanity ſutficiant to 
feel for the honour and happineſs of 
his country; to the defects and cor- 
ruptious of which we are inclined to 
attribute unneceſſary wars, & c. &c. 
We think it a deplorable caſe when 
the poor muſt ſupport a corruption 
which is calculated to oppreſs them; 
when the labourer muſt give its 
money to afford the means of pre- 
venting him having a voice in its 
diſpoſal; when the lower claſſes 


may fay, „We give you our mo- 


ney, for which we have toiled and 
ſweated, and which would ſave our 
families from cold and hunger; but 
we think it more hard that there is 
nobody whom we have delegated, 
to ſee that it is not improperly and 
wickedly ſpent; we have none to 
watch over our intereſts; the rich 
only are repreſented.” © The form 
of government ſince the revolution, 
is iu ſome reipects changed for the 
worſe ; by the iriegnial aud ſepten- 


nial acts, we loſt annual parlia- 
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ments: beſides which, the whole- 
ſome proviſions for obliging privy 
counſellors to ſubſcribe their ad. 
vice with their names, and againſt 
placemen and penſioners ſitting in 
mom, have been repealed.” 
t is ſaid, that the voice of the peo- 
ple is the conſtitutional controul of 
liament: but what is this but ſay- 
ing, that the repreſentatives are na- 
turally inclined to ſupport * 
meaſures, and that the people muſt 
be conſtantly aſſembling to oblige 
them to do their duty? An equal 
and uncorrupt repreſentation would, 
we are perſuaded, ſave us from 
heavy expences, and deliver us 
from many oppreſfions: we will 
therefore do our duty to procure 
this reform, which appears to us of 
the utmoſt importance. 

VI. In ſhort, we ſee with the 
moſt lively concern, an army of 
placemen, penſioners, &c. fight- 
Ing in the cauſe of corruption and 
prejudice, and ſpreading the conta- 
pion far and wide;—a large and 

ighly expenſive military eſtabliſli- 
ment, though we have a well-regu- 
lated militia ;—the increaſe of all 
kinds of robberies, riots, executi- 
ons, &c though the nation pays 
taxes equal to the whole land ren- 
tal of the kingdom, in order to have 
its property protected and ſecured ; 
and is alſo obliged to enter into fe- 
parate aſſociations againſt felonious 
depredations;—a criminal code of 
laws ſanguine and inefficacious ;— 
a Civil code ſo voluminous and 
myſterious as to puzzle the beſt un- 
derſtandings ; by which means, juſ- 
tice is denied to the poor, on ac- 
count of the expence attending the 
obtaining it ;—corporations under 
miniſterial or party influence, ſwal- 
lowing up the importance, and act- 
ing againſt the voice of the people ; 
—penalties inflicted on thoſe who 
accept of offices without conform- 
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ing to the violation of their con- 
ſciences and their rights; the voice 
of free enquiry drowned in proſe- 
cutions, and the clamours of the 
penſioned and intereſted; and we 
view, with the moſt poignant ſor- 
row, a part of the people de- 
luded by a cry of the conſtitution 
and church in danger, fighting with 
the weapons of ſavages, under the 
banners of prejudice, againſt thoſe 
who have their true intereſt at heart; 
—we ſee with equal ſenſibility the 
preſent outcry againſt reforms, and 
a proclamation (tending to cram 

the liberty of the preſs, and dit- 
credit the true friends of the people) 
receiving the ſupport of numbers of 
our countrymen ; — we ſee the con- 
tinuation of oppreſſive game-laws 
and deſtructive monopolies ;——we 
ſee the education and comfort of 
the poor neglected, notwithſtanding 
the enormous weight of the poor 
rates; we fee burdens multiplied 
—the lower claſſes — into 
poverty, diſgrace, and exceſſes, and 
the means of theſe ſhocking abuſes 
increaſed for the purpoſes of reve- 
nue; for the ſame end, exciſe laws, 
thoſe badges and ſources of oppreſ- 
fion, kept up and multiphed, _—— 
And when we caſt our eyes on a 
people juſt formed in a free com- 
munity,. without having hadtime to 
grow rich, under a government b 

which juſtice is duly adminiſtered, 
the poor taught and comforted, pro- 
perty protected, taxes few and eaſy, 
and that at an expence as ſmall as 
that of our penſion· liſt e aſk our- 
ſelves— Are we in England?“ — 
Have our forefathers fought, and 
bled, and conquered for liberty ? 
And did they not think that the 
fruits of their patriotiſm would be 
more abundant in peace, plenty, 
and happinefs ?——Are we always 
to ſtand ſtill or go backwards? 
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Are our burthens to be as heavy as 
the moſt enſlaved people ? ls the 
condition of the poor never to be 
improved? Great Britain muſt have 
arrived at the higheſt degree of na- 
tional happineſs and proſperity, and 
our ſituation muſt be too good to 
be mended, or the preſent outcry 
againſt reforms and improvements 
is inhuman and criminal. But we 
hope our condition will be ſpeedily 
improved, and to obtain ſo deſirable 
a good is the object of our preſent 
aſſociation; an union Pool, + on 
principles of benevolence and hu- 
manity; diſclaiming all connection 
with riots and diforder, but firm in 
our purpoſe, and warm in our af- 
fections for liberty, 

VII. Laſtly — We invite the 
friendsof freedom throughout Great 
Britain to form fimilar ſocieties, 
and to act with unanimity and firm» 
neſs, till the people be too wiſe to be 
impoſed upon ; and their influence 
in the government be commenſurate 
with their dignity and importance. 

Then ſhall we be free and happy. 

By order of the ſociety, 
8. Eyre, chairman. 

The attorney-general followed 
Mr. Wood, a addreſſed the jury, 
with great candour, in a ſpeech of 
conſiderable length. After Mr. 
Erſkine had ſpoken, at great length, 
likewiſe, for the defendants, and 
the attorney-general had replied, 
lord Kenyon gave the following 
charge to the jury : 

Gentlemen of the jury, — There 
are no caſes which call forth greater 
exertions of great abilities than thoſe 
that relate to political libels. And 
as this cauſe, both on the part of the 
proſecution, and alſo on behalf of 
the defendants, has been fo amply 
diſcuſſed that the ſubje& is exhauſt- 
ed, I ſhould have ſatisfied myſelf 
with what has been already faid, if 

| (D 2) there 
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there was not a duty lying on me, 
which by tue law of the land it is 
incumbent on me to diſcharge. 

« The liberty of the preſs has 
always been, and has juſtly been, a 
favourite topic with Engliſhmen. 
They have looked at it withjealouſy 
whenever it has been invaded ; and 
though a licenſer was put over the 
preſs, and was ſuffered to exiſt for 
ſome years after the coming of 
William, and after the revolution, 
yet the reluctant ſpirit of Engliſh 
liberty called for a repeal of that 
law ; and from that time to this it 
has not been ſhackled and limite 
more than it oyght to be. : 

„ Gentlemen, it is placed as the 
ſentinel to alarm us, when any at- 
tempt is made on our liberties; and 
we ought to be watchful, and to 
take care that this ſentinel is not 
abuſed and converted into a traitor. 
It can only be protected by being 
kept within due limits, and by our 
doing thoſe things which we ought, 
and watching over the liberties of 
the people; but the inſtant it dege- 


nerates into licentiouſneſs, we ought 


not to ſutfer it to exiſt without pu- 
niſhment. It is therefore for the pro- 
tection of liberty, that its licenti- 
ouſneſs is brought to puniſhinent. 

« A great deal has been faid 
reſpecting a reform of parliament, 
that is, a change of parliament. If 
I were called upon to decide on 
that point, before I would pull 
down the fabric, or preſume to diſ- 
turb one ſtone in the ſtructure, I 
would conſider what thoſe benefits 
are which it ſeeks, and whether 
they, to the extent to which they 
are aſked, ought to be hazarded ; 
whether any imaginary reform ought 
to be adopted, however virtuous 
the breaſt, or however able the 


head, that might attempt ſuch a 
reform. I ſhould be a little afraid, 


when the water was let out, that 
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nobody could tell how to ſtop it : if 
the lion was once let into the houſe, 
who would be found to ſhut the 
door? I ſhould firſt feel the greater 
benefits of a reform, and ſhould not 
hazard them out of a capricious hu- 
mour to bring about ſuch ameaſure. 
The merits or demerits of the 
late law reſpecting libels I ſhall not. 
enter into. It is enough for me 
that it is the law of the land, which 
by my oath I am bound to give 
effect to, and it commands me to 
ſtate to juries, what my opinion 1s 
reſpecting this or any other paper 
brought into judgment before them. 
In forming my opinion on this 
paper, or on any other, before I ar- 
rive at a poſitive deciſion on that 
point, I would look about and ſee 
what the times were when the pub- 
lication took place. I would look 
at all the attendant circumſtances, 
and with that affiſtance I would ſet 
about to expound the paper. The 
obſervations which this cauſe calls 
for, form a part of the notorious 
hiſtory of the country. How long 
this paper was penned before it ap- 
peared in this Newſpaper, I know 
not: the 25th of December is the 
day when it was publiſhed, and it 

is dated the 16th of July, 1792. 
„Gentlemen, you will recollect 
the appearance of public affairs, 
and the feelings of every mind in 
the country at the time that parlia- 
ment met, and for ſome time after, 
in December laſt, I do not know 
whether I colour the picture right 
when I ſay, very gloomy ſenſations 
had pervaded the whole country. 
It is for you to ſay whether at that 
time there were not emiſlaries from 
a neighbouring country making 
their way, as well as they could, in 
this country. It is fax you to ſay, 
looking at the 1 and 
— of France, whether they 
did not wiſh to agitate the minds 
of 
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of all orders of men in all coun- 
tries, and to plant their tree of li- 
berty in every kingdom of Europe. 
It is for you to ſay, whether their 
intention was not to eradicate every 
kind of government that was not 
ſympathetic with their own. Iam 
bound, gentlemen, to form my opi- 
nion on all thoſe topics; and be- 
lieving there was a great gloomineſs 
in the country—and I muſt ſhut 
my eyes and cars if 1 did not be- 
lie e there was- believing alſo there 
were emiſſaries from France wiſhing 
to ſpread the maxims prevalent in 
that country in this, and believing 
that the minds of the people of this 
country were much agitated with 
political topics, and of which the 
maſs of the people never can form 
a true judgment; und reading this 
per, which appears to me calcu- 
lated to put the people in a ſtate of 
diſcontent with every thing done in 
this country, I am — on my 
bath to anſwer, that I think this pa- 
per was puoliſhed with a wicked 
and malicious intent to viliſy the 
government, and to make the peo- 
ple diſcontented with the conſti- 
\tution under which they live. That 
is the matter charged in this infor- 
mation. That it was done with a 
view to vility the conſtitution, the 
laws, and the government of this 
country, and to infute into the 
minds of his majeſty's ſubjects a be- 
lief that they were oppreſſed: and 
on this ground 1 conſider it as a 
groſs and ſeditious libel. This is 
the _—_— put to you to decide. 
It is admitted the deſendants 
are the proprietors of the paper in 
which this addreſs was publiſhed, 
« There is one topic more. It 
is faid they were not the authors of 
the addreſs, agd that it got inadver- 
tently into their paper. It never 
was doubted, and I ſuppoſe it ne- 
ver will be doubted, that the pubs 


liſhers of a newſpaper are anſwer- 


able for the contents of it. Thoſe 


who think molt favourably for the 
defendants, will go no farther than 


to ſay, that the parties publiſning 


ought to be permitted to give an 
account how they publiſhed it, and 
if there is any thing baneful in the 
contents, to ſhew how it came to 
them, and whether it was inſerted 
inadvertently or otherwiſe. It any 
thing of that ſort had been offered, 
I certainly thould have received it 
as evidence. But nothing of the 
kind has been oftered, and the de- 
fendants ſtand as the proprietors 
and publiſhers of the paper, 

« It is not for human judgment 
to dive into the heart of man ta 
know whether his intentions are 
good or evil, We muſt draw our 
concluſions with regard to his in- 
tentions trom overt acts, and if an 
evil tendency is apparent on the 
face of any particular paper, it can 
only be iraced by human judg- 
ment prima facie to a bad intention, 
unleſs evidence is brought to prove 
its innocence, This cauſe is deſti- 
tute of any proof of that kind. 

„It is ſaid that. this paper con- 
tains other advertiſements and pa- 
ragraphs, and therefore, from the 
moral good tendency of the whole, 
for what I know to the contrary, 
you are to extract an opinion that 
the meaning was not bad. I can- 
not fay the- travelling into adver- 
tiſements, which have nothing to 
do with this buſineſs, is —_— the 
errand you. are to go upon. From 
this paper itfeif, and all the con- 
tents of it, you will extract the 
meaning of it; and if upon the 
Whole you ſhould, think rhe ten- 
dency of it is good, in my opinion, 
the parties ought to be acquitted, 
But it 6s not ſufficient that there 
ſhouid be iu this paper detached 
good morals in part of it, unleis 
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give an explanation of the 
reſt. The charge will be done 
away, if thoſe parts which the at- 
torney- general has ſtated are ſo ex - 
plained as to leave nothing ex- 
cepted. 

« There may be morality and 
virtue in this paper; and yet, per- 
haps, later 8 in Por Phere 
may be much that is good in it, 
and yet there may be much to cen- 
ſure. I have told you my opinion. 
Gentlemen, the conſtitution has 
entruſted it to you, and it 1s your 
duty to have only one point in view. 
Without fear, 8. or affection, 
without regard either to the proſe. 
cutor or the defendants, look at the 
queſtion before you,. and on that 
decide on the guilt or innocence of 
the defendants.” 

The jury then withdrew ; it was 
two o'clock in the afternoon. The 
noble and learned judge underſtand- 
ing that they were divided, and like- 


45 be ſome time in making up 


ir minds, retired from the bench, 
and directed Mr. Lowten to take 
the verdict, At ſeven in the even- 
ing they gave notice they had 
agreed on a ſpecial verdict, which 
Mr. Lowten could not receive; they 
went up in coaches, each attended 
by an officer, to lord Kenyon's 
houſet the ſpecial verdict was— 
Guilty of publiſhing, but with uo ma- 
bicious intent. 
Lord Kenyon. I cannot record 
this verdict; it is no verdict at all. 

- The jury then withdre - and 
after ſitting in diſcuſſion till within 
a few minutes of five in the morn- 
ing, they found a general verdict of 
Net guilty. 

10. Between eleven and twelve, 
Mr. John Froft was brought out of 
Newgate, and placed in a coach, 
apparently very feeble, and rolled 
in blankets. ' Mr. Kirby, the keeper, 
accompanied him tothe houſe of Mr, 
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1 PA. December, 
juſtice Groſe, in Bloomſbury ſquare, 
where he, with two ſureties, entered 
into the recognizance required by 
his judgment ſor his keeping the 
peace. He was then diſcharged 
out of cuſtody. As ſoon as he was 
at liberty, the multitude took the 
horſes put of the carriage, and drew 
him along the ſtreets, ſtopping at 
every marked place, particularly: 
St. James's palace, Carlton-houſe, 
Charing-crots, &c. to ſhout and ex- 
preſs their joy; and in this ſtate 
they conducted him to his own 
houſe in Spring-Gardens, where 
Mr. Thelwall made a ſpeech, and 
intreated them to ſeparate peaceably, 
which they accordingly did. 

11. This day, in the court of ad- 
miralty, Doctors“ Commons, fir 
James Marriott pronounced a pro- 
viſionary ſentence in the cafe of the 
St. Jago Spaniſh regiſter-ſhip, viz. 
that the ſhip and cargo ſhould be 
reſtored to his Catholic majeſty, 
and his ſubjects the claimants, 
agreeably to their prayer, and that 
one-eighth of the value (after de- 
ducting the expence on both ſides) 
be paid for ſalvage; provided, that 
within ſix months it ſhall be de- 
elared by his Catholic majeſty, by 
ſome public act, that all ſhips and 
cargoes that are or ſhall be captured 
by the king of Spain, together with 
—— ſhips to be fitted out, be- 
onging to this country, be reſtored 
upon the like terms to his Britannic 
majeſty ; otherwiſe the ſaid ſhip 
Saint Jago ſhall be conſidered as a 
good — law ful prize to the Britiſh 
recaptors.“ | . 

23. This day, in the court of 
King's-hench, Guildhall, came on 
a cauſe, Tarlton and co. wrſ/us Ma- 
genday, being an action upon the 
caſe; the circumſtances attending 
it are ſingular and novel. The 
plaiatiffs are reſpectable merchants 
rehdng at Liverpool: the defen- 

Ge dant, 


1793. 
dant, a captain of the ſhip Othello, 
was employed in the flave trade. 
The plaintiffs had fitted out a veſſel, 
the Banaſtre, and ſent her to the 
coaſt of Guinea, laden with articles 
proper to trade with the natives, 
and to take in return ſlaves to the 
Weſt Indies. She proceeded to a 
part of the coaſt called Cameroons, 
where the found three ſhips, the 
Othello, the Molloy, and the Chriſ- 
topher, upon the ſame purſuit. 
e firſt day of her arrival, a ca- 
noe, with three natives, came off 
ore to trade with her, who were 
fired on by the Othello upon their 
return ; and after they had reached 
the ſhore one of them was blown 
to pieces by a cannon ſhot from 
that ſnip. This ſo terrified the na- 
tives, that they never returned to 
traffic with the Banaſtre, and ſhe 
was obliged to fail without diſ- 
poſing of that part of her cargo, 
which was peculiarly and ſolely 
adapted to that part of the coaſt. 
This action was therefore brought 
to recover a Compenſation in da- 
mages from the captain, by whoſe 
miſconduct their trade was inter- 
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rupted, and their conſequent pro- 
fits prevented. The counſel on the 
part of the defendant ſtated, in ex- 
tenuation, that the three veſſels 
that had reached that coaſt pre- 
vious to the arrival of the Ba- 
naſtre, had entered into a writ- 
ten contract with the king of 
that country, by which the exclu- 
ſive trade was to be confined to 
them alone, until their cargoes 
ſhould be completed; the agree- 
ment itſelf gave the Eurepean cap- 
tains a liberty to fire upon ſuch of 
the natives as ſhould be found vio- 
lating the terms of it, and even up- 
on the king himſelf, if he ſhould 
attempt it. It was alſo ſtated, that, 
previous to any trade being under- 
taken, there was a duty payable to 
the king, which was, in the caſe of 
the Banaſtre, neglected. No evi- 
dence, however, having been called 
on the of the defendant, tb 
ſubſtantiate theſe facts, the jury, 
with the concurrence, and under 
the direction of the court, found a 
verdict for the plaintiffs; the da- 
mages to be aſcertained hereafter. 
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BIRTHS in the Year 1793. 


Fan. 4. Ducheſsof Leinſter, a ſon. 
11. Lady Rodney, a ſon. 
12. Lady Henry Fitzgerald, a fon. 
5 Lady of Edward Coke, ciꝗ. 
M. P. a ſon and heir. 

Feb. 4. Lady of Francis Fownes 
Luttrell, efq. a daughter. 
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16. Counteſs of Harrington, a 
daughter. | 

20. Viſcounteſs Stopford, a ſon 
and heir. 

March 2. Counteſs of Albemarle 
a ſon and heir. 


6. Lady of J. Anſtruther, Eſq. 
M. P. a fon, 
(D4) . Lady 
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7. Lady William Ruſſel, a ſon. 

17. Lady Capel, a ſon and heir, 

25. Lady Willoughby de Ereſby, 
a daughter, 

April 1. Marchioneſs of Twee- 
dale, a ſon. 

13. Lady Arden, a ſon. 

18. Lady Mary Fludyer, a daugh- 
tor 


19. Her imperial majeſty, a ſon 
and heir, named Ferdinand Charles 
Leopold Joſeph Francis Marcellin. 

May 5. Lady of, fir David Car- 
2 bart. a daughter. 

Lady of fir Henry Gough Cal- 
thorpe, bart. a ſon. 

8. Lady Eleanor Dundas, a 
daughter. 

19. Lady of fir Henry St. John 


. Mildmay, bart. a ſon. 


June 7. Lady of , fir Thomas 
Whichcote, bart. a ſon. 

Lately, viſcounteſs Mountcaſhel, 
a ſon. 

— Lady of fir Frederic Eden, 
bart. a ſon. 

— Counteſs Ponlett, a daughter. 

— Lady of fir, George Rumbold, 
bart. a ſon. | ; 

Lady of the rev. fir John Fagg, 
bart. a daughter. 

Lately, Lady of fir Thomas Dyke 
Ackland, bart. a fon. 

July a. Lady of the hon. Iieut. 
col. Fane, a ſon. 

Aug. 2. Grand duc heſs of Tuſ- 
cany, a ſon. 

— Viſcounteſs Mountſtuart, a 
daughter. : 

13. Marchionefs of Saliſbury, a 
daugliter. | | 

21. Ducheſs of Courland, a 
prince. | 

25. Counteſs of Weſtmorland, a 
daughter. Pix 

Lady George Henry Cavendifh, 
a ſon. 

Lately, lady Auckland, a daugh- 
ter. . . 
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Sept. 8. Lady of George Pocock, 


eſq. a ſon. 
F 30. Lady Charlotte Lenox, a 
on 


Lately, lady of the lord chan- 
cellor, a ſon. 

Lady of fir William Elliot, bart. 
a ſon. 

Od. 1. Ducheſs of Montroſe, 
a daughter. 

28. Princeſs royal of Denmark, 
a daughter. | 

Lately, hy of fir John Morſ+ 
head, bart. a ſon. | 

Nov. 5. Lady Kinnaird, a daugh- 
ter. 
8. Counteſs of Lauderdale, a ſon, 

9. Lady of lord Leſlie, a daugh- 
ter. 
15. Ducheſs of Dorſet, a ſon 
and heir. 

Dec. 1. Marchioneſs cf Wor- 
celler, a ſon. | 

2. Queen of Naples, a princeſs 
named Maria Elizabeth. 


MARRIAGES in the Year 1793. 


Fan 3. Rt. honourable Robert 


M*Queen, lord juſtice clerk in 
Scotland, to miſs Elizaheth Ord, 


daughter of the late lord chief 


baron Ord, | 

7. Lord Edward Fitzgerald to 
miſs Pamela, companion to the 
daughter of the duke of Orleaps. 

Lately, honourable Hugh How- 
ard, brother to viſcount Wicklow, 
to miſs Bligh, couſin to the earl of 
Darnley. | 

12. Joſeph Leeſon, eſq. nephew 
to the ! of Miltown, to miſs 
Ryley daughter of the rev. John 


ley. 
| f 65 Major William Charles Ma- 
dan, fon of the biſhop of Briſtol, 
to miſs Falconer, daughter of the 
rev. Dr. Falconer of Lichfield. 
'F os * Feb. 
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Feb. 4. Robert Selby, eſq. to 
miſs Talbot, ſiſter of the earl of 
Shrewſbury. 

Matthew Goſſent, eſq. viſcount 
of Jerſey, to miſs Grace Frankland, 
daughter of the late admiral fir 
Thomas Frankland, bart. 

Lately, Henry Stewart, eſq. M. P. 
for Longford, in Ireland, to the 
hon. miſs Pakenham, daughter of 
the late lord Longford. 

— Sir Bourchier Wray, bart. to 
miſs A. Oſborne, daughter of the 
late Thomas Oſborne, eſq, of 
Monk's Hill, Glouceſterſhire. 

21. Hon. capt. Thomas Wind- 
ſor, to miſs Bagnall, daughter of 
ohn Bagnall, eſq: of Earl Court, 
rks. | 
March, 7. Hon. Archibald Stu- 
art, ſon to the earl of Moray, to 
miſs Cornelia Pleydell, daughter 
of Edmund Martin Pleydell, eſq 

of Milbourn St. Andrews. 

31. Charles Greville, eſq. to 
lady Charlotte Cavendiſh Bentinck. 

April 2. Right hon. Henry Dun- 
das, to lady Jane Hope, ſiſter of 
the earl of Hopetoun. | 

6. Hon. colonel St. John, to the 
hon. miſs Craven, ſiſter of lord 
Craven. 

16. Earl of Ancram, to lady 
Henrietta Hobart, 

— Rev. Mr. Hanham, eldeſt 
ſon of the rev. fir James Hanham, 
bart. to miſs Pike, daughter of the 
late lieutenant Pike of the royal 
navy. ; 

22. Sir William Wake, bart. to 
miſs Gambier, daughter of the late 
admiral Gambier. 

— Sir William Young, bart. to 
miſs Barbara Talbot. 

May 2. Henry Berkeley Port- 
nan, eſq. to the hon. miſs Lucy 
Dormer, daughter of lord Dor- 
mer. 

29. Captain Gage, brother to 
viſcount Gage, to miſs Milbanke, 
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daughter of J. Milbanke, eſq. of 
Wimpole-ſtreet. 

26. Viſcount Miſſington, ſon of 
the earl of Portmore, to lady Mary 
Elizabeth Bertie, only daughter to 
the duke of Ancaſter, 

28. Charles Long, eſq. M. P. to 
miſs Hume. 

June 1, Alexander lord Kenne- 
dy, ſon of the earl of Caflilis, to 
miſs M. Erſkine, daughter of {John 
Erſkine, eſq. of Dun. | 

8. Hon. Edmund Butler, ſon of 
viſcount Mountgarret, to miis 
Fowler, daughter of the archbi- 
ſhop of Dublin. 

Lately, Charles Rawdon, eſq. to 
miſs Henrietta Frances Dawſon, 
niece to lord Cremorne. 

— Arthur Atherlcy, jun. eſq. 
to lady Louifa Ker, daughter of 
the marquis of Lothian. 

18. Lord Charles Murray, bro- 
ther to the duke of Athol, to miſs 
Aynſley, of Little Barle Tower, 
Northumberland, whoſe name lord 
Charles is to take. ö 

— Lord Inverary, ſon of the 
earl of Kintore, to miſs Mary Ban- 
nerman. | 

20. Henry Oxenden, eſq. ſon of 
fir Henry Oxenden, bart. to miſs 
Mary Graham, daughter of the late 
colonel Graham. 

July 2. Francis Daſhwood, eſq. 
to lady Anne Maitland, ſiſter to 
the earl of Lauderdale. 

Lately, John Wilmot, eſq. M. P. 
to miſs Haſlam, daughter of the 
late colonel Haſlam. 


10. Alexander Maclean, eſq. to 


lady Mary Hope, daughter of the 
late earl of Hopetoun. 

15. Samuel Eſtwick, eſq. ſon of 
Samuel Eſtwick, eſq. M. P. to the 
hon. miſs Hawke. 

— Hon. Fletcher Norton, bro- 
ther to lord Grantley, to miſs Ca- 
roline Elizabeth Balmain, daughter 
of the late James Balmain, eſq. 

25. Hon, 
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25. Hon. James Canfield Browne, 
eldeſt ſon of viſcount Kilmaine, to 
the hon. miſs Cavendiſh, daughter 
of the right hon. fir Henry Caven- 
diſh, bart. 

30. Sir Edward Aſtley, bart. to 
Mrs. Bullen. 

Ang. 5. Francis Burdett, eſq. 
eldeſt ſon of ſir Robert Burdet 
bart. to miſs Coutts, daughter o 
Thomas Coutts, eſq. banker of 
London. 

6. Captain Sebright, eldeſt ſon 
of fir Joka Sebright, bart. to miſs 
Croftes, daughter of the late Rich- 
_ Croftes, eſq. of Harling, Nor- 

_ 

8. Charles Hope, eſq, to lady 
Charlotte Hope, ſiſter to the earl of 
Hopetoun. 

16. Alexander Brodie, eſq. M. P. 
to miſs Wemyſs, daughter of the 
late hon. James Wemy ſs. 

— Sir Gilbert Heathcote, bart. 
to miſs Manners, daughter of lady 
Louiſa Manners. | 

19. Sir Henry Coſby, to mifs 
Eliot, daughter of Samuel Eliot, 
2 and mece to lady Le Deipen- 

er. 

22. Hon. Henry Willoughby, 
ſon of lord Middleton, to miſs 
Jane Lawley, daughter of the late 
ſir Robert Lawley, bart. 

29. The earl of Pomfret, to miſs 
Brown of Pall- mall. 

Sept. 3. Earl of Breadalbane, to 
miſs Gavin, daughter of the late 
David Gavin, eſq. of Langton. 

— Hon. Henry Bromley, — 
fon of lord Montfort, to mils 
Eliza Watts of Iſtington. 

16, Sir Robert Lawley, bart. to 
miſs Maria Denifon, daughter of 
Toſeph Deniſon, eſq. banker of 
London. | 

Oc. ro. At Peterſburg, his im- 
perial highneſs, the great duke 

Alexander Paulovitch, to her im- 
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— highneſs, the grand ducheſs 
lizabeth Alexievna. 

15, William Chute, eſq. M. P. 
for Hants, to miſs Smith, ſecond 
3 * of Joſhua Smith, eſq. 
M. P. for Devizes. 

Lately, hon. Robert Moleſworth, 
ſon of viſcount Moleſworth, to the 
hon. miſs Jones, daugliter of viſ- 
count Ranelagh. 

— William Hicks, efq. eldeſt ſon 
of fir Howe Hicks, bart. to miſs 
Chute, daughter of the late Thomas 
Lobb Chute, eſq. of the Vine, 
Hants. 

21. Rev. John Ackland, vicar 
of Broad Cliff, near Exeter, to the 
hon. mifs Catherine Devereux, ſiſter 
of viſcount Hereford. 

Lately, Lord Mountjoy, to miſs 
Wallis, daughter of the late Hector 
Wallis, eſq. of Springmount, in 
Queen's County, Ireland. 

29. Henry Ellis Boates, eſq. to 
miſs Jane Kenyon, daughter of 
* 20 Kenyon, of Cefn, in Den- 

ſuite, and niece to lord Ken- 
yon, | 

31. Rev. Robert Barnard, pre- 
bendary of Wincheſter, to the hon. 
miſs Verney, daughter of lord 
Willoughby de Broke. 

— Andrew Barnard, eſq. fon 
of the biſhop of Kilaloe and Kilſe- 
nora, to lady Anne Lindſay, ſiſter 
of the earl of Balcarras. 

Nov. 8. Duke of Mancheſter, to 
lady S. Gordon, daughter of the 
duke of Gordon. | 

9. Captain Ricketts, of the royal 
navy, to lady Elizabeth Lambert. 

14. Earl of Oxford, to miſs 
Scott, daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Scott, of Itchen. 

16. Charles Mordaunt, eſq. el- 
deſt ſon of fir John Mordaunt, bart. 
to miſs Louiſa Cheſter, daughter of 
the late Charles Cheſter, eſq. 

20. Hon. major Cochran, to lady 

FEY Georgina 
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Georgina Hope, daughter of the 
earl of Hopetoun. 

Dec. 2. Sir John Ord, to miſs 
" Frere, daughter of John Frere, 
eſq. of Stratford place. 
William Sotheron, eſq. M. P. to 
miſs Sarah Shepley Barker, daugh- 
ter of the late Edmund Barker, eſq. 
of Potter-Newton. 


* 
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DEATHS in the Year 1793. 
Fan. 3. Sir Alexander Strachan, 
bart 


4. Francis Twiſleton 3 
eſq. uncle to lord Saye and Sele. 
— Major general Collins. 
5. Mrs. Griffith, authoreſs of the 
letters between Henry and Frances, 


c. 
6. Daniel Maſter, eſq. uncle to 
viſcount Torrington. 2 
13. John Tempeſt, eſq. ſon and 
heir of ſohn Tempeſt, eſq. M. P. 


15. At Munich, Henry lord Clif- 
ford of N 
exander Gilmour, 


Lately, Sir A 
dart. 
' 17. Sir James Harrington, bart 


19. Mrs. Fowler, lady of the bart 


archbiſhop of Dublin. 

— At Pifa, Thomas lord Ca- 
melford. . | 4 
21. Beheaded at Paris, Lewis 
XVI. king of France. 

Feb. 1. Right hoo. and Rev. John 
viſcount Tracey, warden of All 
Souls College, Oxford. 

— William Wildman viſcount 

ington. 

2. Major general James Stuart, 
colonel of the 31ſt regt. of foot. 

„Sir Joſeph Penni 
bart. father of lord Muncaſter. 

ry. The only ſon of lord Arden. 

Lately, Henry Laurens, eſq. for- 
merly preſident of the Congxeſs in 
America © | 
Lady Poverſcourt. 
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E Barbara counteſs dowager of 
Caithneſs. 

March 2. Lady Dover. 

10, Lady Margaret Watſon. 

11, William earl of Beſborough. 

12. Sir Robert Lawley, ban, 
M. P. for Warwickſhire. 

14. Caroline baroneſs Dinevor. 

18. Thomas Woods Knollis, earl 
of Banbury. 

— Lady Aſheton, relict of fir 
4 l 8 = and mother 
of lady Grey de Wilton, and 
Suffield. 4 - wy 

20. William earl of Mansfield. 

24. Arnoldus James Skelton, eſq. 
brother-in-law to marquis Corn- 
wallis. N 

25. Right hoh. lady Herbert. 

April 6. Sir James Eſdaile, knt. 
alderman of London. | 

Lately, hon. George Bennett, 
8 to the late earl of Tanker- 
ville. 

— Lord William Manners, bro- 
ther to the duke of Rutland. 

30. Hon. miſs Fairfax. 8 

May 5. Sir Michael Malcolm, 


14. Lady of ſir Berney Brograve, 


I 5 Thomas Brograve, eſq. ſe- 
— ſon of fir Berney Brograve, 
rt 


19. John Chetwynd Talbot 
Chetwynd, earl Talbot. 

23. Sarah lady Ducie. | 

June 1. Lady, Gooch, reli of 
the late fir Thomas Gooch, bart. 

5. Henry lord Annally. 

11. Rev. Dr. William Robert- 
ſon, the celebrated hiſtorian. 

19. Hon. miſs Liſmore, daughter 
of lord Liſmore. 

Lately, Samuel Smith, eſq. M. P. 
for Luggerſhal. ay 

20. Earl of Moira, father of lord 
Rawdon. 
28. Richard Naſſau viſcount 
Moleſworth. 

July 
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Fuly r. James Veitch lord Ellioch, 


one of the ſenators of the 
of juſtice in Scotland. 
2. Thomas lord Folexy. 
3. Sir Cæſar Hawkins, bart. 
4. Hon. and Rev. Nicholas Boſ- 
.cawen, uncle to, viſcount Falmouth. 
6. Hon. Mr. Herbert, ſon of 
lord Herbert. | LD 
15. Robert lord Fairfax. | 
— Hon. Robert Campbell South- 
well, brother to lord Clifford. 
16. Edmund viſcount Mount- 
17. Richard Neville. Neville, 
eſq. father of Richard Aldworth 
Neville, eſq. M. P. for Reading.“ 
22. Lord Gardenſtone, one of 
the ſenators of thg college of juſ- 
tice in Scotland. _ 6 
24. Viſcounteſs St. Laurence. 
Arg. 5. John Lee, eſq. M. P. 
F. Sir John Halket, bart. | 
9. Lady Anne Broughton, wife 
of fir Thomas Broughton, bart. 
10. Viſcounteſs Falmouth. _ 
17.” Lady of the right hon. fir 
James Sanderfon, lord-mayor. 
19. Counteſs of Hopetoun. 
21. Earl of Fingal , 
22. Dr. John Thomas, biſhop 
of Rocheſter. | | 
Lately; Iady Jane Mathew, wife 
of general Mathew, and fiſter of 
the late duke of Ancaſter. 
Lately, Counteſs of Grandiſon. 
Sept. 2. Sir Robert Mead Wil- 
mot, bart. „e 
3. John earl of Buckingham- 
ſhire. rot 
5. Lady Anne Finch, aunt to th 
earl of Aylesford. | 
6. Hon. James Caulfield, ſon to 
the earl of Charlemont. 
7. James Baillie, eſq. M. P. 
11. Richard Ladbroke, eſq. of 
Tadworth Court, Surry. he 
13. Alexander lord Saltoun. _ 
— Thomas Hapkey, eſq. of 
Fachan, Sanyo 
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2, Henry earl of Digby. = 
OF. 8. Hon. John St. john, un- 
cle to viſcount Bolingbroke. = 

to. Hon. Andrew Erikine, fon 
of Alexander fifth earl of Kellie. ' 

14. Wills Hill, marquis of 

ownlhire,” | 
Giles Crawford, eſq. M. P. 

18. Sir John Wilſon, knt. one 
of the juſtices of tue common- 
pleas. 
— John Hunter, eſq. ſurgeon- 
general to the army, and inſpector 
general of the military hoſpitals. 
 — Pucheſsdowager of Ancaſter, 

. 21, Hon. Septimus Weſt, bro- 
ther to carl Delawar, | 

28. Hon. Thomas Fitzmaurice, 
brother to the marquis of Lanſ- 
down. | 
Nov. 1. In Newgate, lord George 
Gordon. | . 

4. Lady dowager Teynham. 

- 8. Hon. Guy Carleton, eldeſt 
ſon of lord Dorcheſter... 

10. James Rodney, eſq. uncle to 
lord Rodney, © 

11. Counteſs of Weſtmorland. 

12. Lady Iſabella Ann Hay, 
daughter of the late earl of Errol. 
16. Robert lord Romney. 

23. Peter lord King. 

26. Lady Harriot 8. aunt 
to the earl of Pomfret. 

— Frances Hrydges, eſq. of the 
ancient family of the dukes of 
Chandos. 

Dec. 6. Sir John Daſhwood, bart. 
ug. Webb Seymour, duke of 
Somerſet. in 

19. Lady Elizabeth Finch, aunt 
to the earl of Ailesford. 

29. Anne counteſs of Caſlilis. 
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Fan. 5. William ' Manners,  eſq, 
of Handby-Hall, Lincolaſhire—a 


baronet, | 8 John 
— . Jobe 


* 


* 
\ 
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8. John Sibthorp, M. D.— Re- 


gius profeſſor of botany at Oxford. 
15. Rev. Folliott Herbert Walker 
Cornwall—Dean of Canterbury. 
19. Francis Drake, eſq.— Reſi- 
dent at Venice. | | 


28. Alexander lord Loughbo- 


rough Lord chancellor. 


— Robert Graham, eſq.—At-- 


torney general to the prince of 
Wales. Rakes. | 

— John Anſtruther, eſq.— 86 1i- 
citor- general to liis royal highknefs. 
29. The prince of Wales— Co- 
lonel in the army (his commiſton 
bearing date Nov. 19, 1792), and 
colone] commandant of the roth 
or prince of Wales's own regiment 
of light dragoons. 

— Earl of Weſtmeath—a privy 
counſellor in Ireland, | 

Feb. 1. Elizabeth lady Cath- 
cart Lady of the bed- chamber to 
the younger princeſſes. 

— Molyneux lord Shuldham, 
fir Hugh Palliſer, bart. and Matthew 
Barton efq. admirals of the blue — 
Admirals of the white. 

— Mariot Arbuthnot, Robert 
Roddam, and William Lloyd, eſqrs. 
Sir Edward Hughes, K. B. John 
Evans, and Mark Milbanke, efqrs. 
vice admirals of the red Admirals 


ot the blue. 
— Nicholas Vincent, efq. fir 


Edward Vernon, knt. Richard Ed- 


wards, Thomas Graves, Robcrt 
Digby, and Benjamin Marlow, 
eſqrs. and fir Alexander Hood, 
K. B. vice admirals of the white; 
ſir Chaloner Ogle, knt. and Samuel 
lord Hood, vice admirals of the 
blue—Vice admirals of the red. 

— Sir Richard Hughes, bart. 
John Elliot, William Hotham, and 
Joſeph Peyton, efqrs. vice admi- 
rals of the blue; John Carter 
Allen, eſq. fir Charles Middleton, 
bart. fir Jonn Laſorey, bart. and 
John Dalrymple, eſq. rear admirals 
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of the red Vice admirals of the 
white. 

— Herbert Sawyer, eſq. fir 
Richard King, bart. and Jonathan 
Faulkner, eſq. rear admirals o7 the 
red; Philip Affleck, eſq. fir John 
Jervis, K. B. Adam Duncan, Rich- 
ar B:athwaite, and Phillips Coſby 
efqrs. rear admirals of the white 
Vice admirals of the blue. 

" -— Thomas Fitzherbert, Samuel 
Corniſh, John Briſbane, Charles 
Woll-ley, and Samuel Granſton 


Goodall, efqrs. hon. Keith Stewart, 


and William Henry duke of Cla- 
rence, rear admirals of the blue 
Rear admirals of the red. 

— Captains Richard Onflow, 
Robert Kingſmill, fir George Col- 
lier, knt. George Bowyer, fir Hyde 
Parker, Rowland Cotton, Benja- 
min Caldwell, and the hon. Willi- 
am Cornwallis—Rear admirals of 
the white. 

— Captains William Allen, 
John Macbride, George Vandeput, 
Charles Buckner, John Gell, Wil- 
liam Dickion, and Alan Gardner 
— Rear admirals of the blue. 

— George Murray and Robert 
Linzee, efqrs. and fir ſames Wal- 
lace, knt. - Colonels of marines. 

— Thomas Coxhead, eſq. of 
Epping—a knight. 

7. Robert Graham, Sylveſter 
Douglas, Thomas Plumer, and 
William Garrow, efqrs. - King's 
council. 

— William Grant, eſq. to take 
precedence next to Mr. Graham, 
and John Anſtruther, eſq. next to 
Mr. Plumer. 

— His highneſsprince William of 
Glouceſter Captain of a company 
in the firſt regiment of foot-guards. 

— Lord Mulgrave—Colonel of 
the 311t regiment of foot. 

11. Lord chief baron Eyre 
chief juſtice of the common: pleas. 

12. dir Archibald Macdonald, 
knt.—a {crjeant at law. 

13. Sir 
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13. Sir John Scatt, knt.—Attor- 
ney- general. 5 

— John Mitford, eſq.—Solici- 
tor-general, 

— Giles Rooke, ſerjeant at law 
— King's ſerjeant at law. 

— Lord Charles Fitzgerald, 
Arthur viſcount Gosford, and 
Francis Forward, eſq.—Privy coun- 
ſellors of Ireland. a 

14. Sir Archibald Macdonald, 
knt.— Chief baron of the exche- 
quer. 

— Francis Ford, of Ember- 
court, eſq.—a baronet. 

— John duke of Athol, go- 
vernor in chief and captain-general 
of the Ifle of Man, and lieutenaht 
of the ſame. 

15, Lordchief baron Macdonald 
—a privy counſellor. | 

27. Edwin Martin Atkins, eſq. 
of Kingſton Lille, ſheriff-of Berks, 
vice Thomas Goodliake, eſq. de- 
ceaſed. 

28. Sir John Temple, bart. — 
Conſul-general of the eaſtern ſtates 
of America. 

Phineas Bond, eſq.—Conſul- 
— of the middle and ſouthern 
ates. 

March 1. William duke of Man- 
cheſter Lord lieutenant of Hunt- 
ingdonſhire. 

2. Brook Watſon, eſq.— Com- 
miſſary- general to the forces abroad. 

— Dr. Thomas Giſborne and 
Dr. Willlam Heberden, jun.— Phy- 
ſicians extraordinary to the queen, 

13, John lord Mountſtuart— 
Lord-lieutenant of Glamorgan- 
ſhire. 

15. John Dryden, eſq. of Ca- 
nons Aſhby, Northamptonſhire— 
Knighted. 

20. John Henſlow, eſq. ſurveyor 
of the navy Knighted. 

April 12. Duke of Vork Ge 
neral in the army. 

16. Colonel fir James Murray 
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—Adjutant-general of the forces 
abroad under the duke of York. _, 

May 1. Right hon. Robert Ho- 
bart—a privy-counſellor. * - 
. —, John earl of Chatham, 
Charles George lord Arden, Sa- 
muel lord Hood, hon. John Tho- 
mas Townſhend, Alan Gardner 
4s Smyth, and Charles Small 

ybus, eſqrs.— Lords of the admi- 

ralty. 1 
— Hon. Ann Murray, and the 
hon. Marjery Murray, daughters 
of the late viſcount Stormont - to 
rank as the daughters of earls. 

— John Smith Burges, eiq.—a 
baronet.. 

9. William earl of Darlington— 
Lord-lieutenant of Durham. 

11. Francis Baring, eſq.—a 
baronet . ; 

14. Right hon. lieutenant-gene- 
ral Robert Coninghame—Com- 
mander in chief in Ireland. 

18. William lord Auckland of the 
kingdom of Ireland—Baron Auck- 
land of Weſt Auckland, in the 
county of Durham, 

June 21. Earl of Mornington, 
lord Apſley, viſcounts Belgrave, 
Bayham, and Stopfor@- Privy- 
counſellors. 

— Viſcount Stopford—Trea- 
ſurer of the houſehold. 

22. Right hon. Henry Dundas, 
lord Grenville, right hon. William 
Pitt, Jord Mornington, viſcount 
Belgrave, lord Aplley, hon. Ed- 
ward James Eliot, and hon. Ro- 
bert Banks Jenkinfon—Commilſ- 
ſioners for the affairs of India. 

— Right hon. William Pitt, 
lord Mornington, lord Bayham, 
Richard Hopkins eſq. and hon. 
John Thomas Towuſhend— Lords 
of the treaſury. 

28. Captain Edward Pellew— 
Knighted, 

29. Earl of Hertford Marquis 
of Hertford and earl of Yarmouth. 

TY 29; Lord 


) 
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29. Lord Porcheſter—Earl of 


Carnarvon. | 

— George Poyntz Ricketts, eſq. 
Governor of Tobago. 

Fuly 5. Right hon. Henry Dun- 
das—Cuſtos Rotulorum of Mid- 
dleſex. 

6. John Anſtruther, eſq.—Juſ- 
tice of the counties of Carnarvon, 
Merioneth, and Angleſea. 

— Willam Grant, eſq.—Juſ- 


tice of Carmarthen, Pembroke, 


and Cardigan. 

13. Right hon. John Spencer— 
Envoy extraordinary to the court 
of Sweden. 

— Francis Drake, eſq.—Mi- 
aiſter Plenipotentiary to the re- 
public of Genoa. 

— George Henry Roſe, eſq.— 
Secretary of legation to the court 
of Berlin. 

— James Craufurd, eſq.—Se- 
cretary of legation to the court of 
Copenhagen. 

27. Right hon. fir Richard 


 Worlley, bart. Reſidentat Venice. 
Aug. 17. Edward Milward, jun. 


eſq.— Comptroller of exciſe. 

31. Dr. John Gillies — His ma- 
jeſty's hiſtoriographer in Scotland. 

Se;t. 7. Patrick Bellew, eſq.— 
Gentleman uſher of the privy- 
chaniber to her majeſty, - 

— Charles Rookes, eſq.— Gen- 
tleman uſher daily waiter. 

— George N. Vincent and 
Charles Harwood, efqrs.— Gentle- 
men uſhers quarter waiters. 

25. Sir Gilbert Elliot, bart.—a 
N 

26, Charles Whitworth, eſq. 
eavoy extraordinary and plenipo- 
tentiary to the court of Peterſburg 
—K. B. 

— George Harward, eſq.— 
Conſul at Oſtend. 

— Hon. colonel Henry Edward 
Fox — Quarter-maſter-general of 


the: army under the duke of York. 
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— Lievutenant-general fir Charles 
Grey, K. B. General of the army 
in America only. | 

— Major-general Robert Preſ- 
cott—Lieutenant-general in Ame- 
rica only. 

— Colonel Thomas Dundas 
Brigadier in America only. 

Od. 1. Robert Liſton, eſq. 
—Ambaſſador to the Ottoman 
Porte. 

2. Colonel prince Edward— 
Major-general. 

18. Generals Henry Sevmour 
Conway, his royal highneſs Willi- 
am duke of Glouceſter, K. G. fir 
George Howard, K. B.—Field- 
marſhals. 

— Lieutenant-generals Robert 
Melvill, Mariſcoe Frederick, Ro- 
bert Dalrymple, Horn Elphin- 
ſtone, James Johnſton, Charles 
marquis of Drogheda, K. St. P. 
ir William Auguſtus Pitt, K. B. 
lord Adam Gordon, hon. Alex- 
ander Maitland, Archibald eart 
of Eglintoune, Hunt Walſh, 
Guy lord Dorcheſter, K. B. fix 
Charles Thompſon, bart. and K. B. 
Robert Clerk, Robert Cunning- 
hame, hon. fir William Howe, K. 
lord George Henry Lennox, Henry 
Fletcher, John Hale, fir Robert 
Boyd, K. B. fir Henry Clinton, 
K. B. Charles lord Southampton, 
Bernard Hale, Francis Craig, Hur h 
duke of Northumberland, K. G. 
William Taylor, Charles marquis 
Cornwallis, K. G.— Generals. 

— Major-generals fir Thomas 
Shirley, bart. Joſeph Brome, Pa- 
trick. Tonyn, Gabriel Chriſtie, 
— Reid, Charles Roſs, ſir Wil- 
iam Green, bart. George Scott, 


Charles O'Hara, Robert Sandford, 


Loftus Anthony Tottenham, Wil- 
liam Rowley, HarryTrelawney, Pe- 
tec Bathurſt, hon. William Gordon, 
John Maunſell, Stuart Douglas, 
Robert Preſcott, hon. William 

Harcourt 
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Harcourt, Henry earl of Carhamp- 
ton, William ma, ok William 
Picton, ſir Hector Munro, K. B. 
hon. Edward Stopford, hon. Wil- 
nam Hervey, Weſt Hyde, John 
Fletcher Campbell, Francis Laſ- 
celles, James Murray, Samuel 
Townſend, fir William Medows, 
K. B. Thomas Oſbert Mordaunt 
—Lieutenant-generals. 

Colonels John Lind, William 
Shirreff, William Grinfield, Samuel 
Hulfe, Albemarle Bertie, Charles 
Vallancey, Thomas Pigot, hon. 
John Thomas De Burgh, ſir James 
Steuart, bart. Thomas Carleton, 
Fames Marſh, Cavendiſh Litter, 
Charles Leigh,. James Oglivie, 
William Roberts, Robert Kingſton, 
fir Robert Laurie, bart. John Tup- 

er, William Martin, John Archer, 
illiam Edmeſton, David Home, 
Hugh Debbieg, Montgomery Ag- 
new, Thomas Jones, James Stew- 


art, Alexander earl of Balcarras, 


hon. Charles Stuart, Cornelius 
Cuyler, Thomas: Dundas, Charles 
earl of Harrington, hon. Richard 
Fitzpatrick, Neſbitt Balfour, Ed- 
mund Stevens, 'Thomas Trigge, 
Francis earl of Moira, Peter Craig, 
Benjamin Stehelin — Major-gene- 


* | 
Major-general Gerard Lake— 
Lientenant-governor of Berwick. 
Colonel James Henry Craig — 
Lieutenant-governor of Buben 
23. Rev. Dr. Samuel Horſley, 
biſhop of St. David's —Biſhop of 
. Rocheſter and dean of Weſtminſter. 
— George lord Rivers—Lord 
lieutenant of Dorſetſhire. 
30. Right hon. John O'Neill 
Faron O'Neill of Ireland. 
Nov. 6. Captain james Sauma- 
rez— Knighted. | 
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13. Giles Rooke, eſq.—a juſtice 
of the common-pleas, and knighted. 

30. Francis Bernard, efq. of 
Caſtle Bernard, in the county of 
Corke—Baron Bandon of Bandon 
Bridge in the — of Corke. 

Dec. 2. Francis Fownes Luttrell, 
LL. D. — a commiſſioner of the 
cuſtoms. 

7. Marchioneſs of Bath—Miſ- 
treſs of the robes to the queen. 

— Counteſs of Cardigan — 
Lady of the bedchamber to the 
queen, | 

14. Hon, and Rev. Dr. William 
Stewart Biſhop of St. David's. 

20. Edward viſcount Mount. 
garret—Earl of Kilkenny. 

— Arthur viſcount Valentia— 
Earl Mountmorris. 

— Otway viſcount Deſart— 
Earl of Deſart. 

— Alice viſcounteſs dowager 
Wicklow—Counteſs of Wicklow. 

— John viſcount Clonmell— 
Earl of Clonmell. 

— Thomas lord Caftleſtewart— 
viicount Caſtleſtewart. 

— Robert lord Leitrim—Viſ- 
count Leitrim. | 

— Francis lord Landaff— Viſ- 
count Landaff. 

— Cornwallis lord de Montalt 
— Viſcount Hawerden, 

— John lord FitzFbbon - Viſ- 
count Fitzgibbon. 


SHERIFFS appointed for the 
, Fear 1793. 


Berks, Thomas Goodlake, of 
Barton- Regis.“ 
Bedfordihire, Thomas Croſſe, of 


Bramingham. 


Bucks, Francis Peter Mallet, of 
Chalfont St. Peter's. 


— 


* In March following, Edward Martin Atkins, of Kingſton Liſle, Eſq. was ap- 


pointed, in the room of this gentleman, deceaſed. 


Cumberland 
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Cumberland, Thomas Pattenſon, 


of Melmerry, 
' Cheſhire, John Egerton of Oul- 


ton. 

Cambrid Hunti 
donſhire, Thomas Cole, of. - 
dington. 

— Francis Glanville, of 
Catchfrench. | 

Devonſhire, William Barber, of 
Fremington. 

Dorſet, James Frampton, of 
Moreton. 

Derbyſhire, Sacheverell Pole, of 
Radbourn. 

Eſſex, Staines Chamberlayne, of 
Hatfield Broad Oak: 

Glouceſterſhire, Chriſtopher Co- 
drington, of — = oe 

Herts, George Wi liam Preſcott, 
of Theobald's. 

Hertfordſhire, John Keyſall, of 
Bourton-court: 

Kent, George Norman, of Brom- 
le 

"Leiceſterthirs John Noon; of 
Bourton-on-the-Woulds. 

Lincolnſhire, Richard Elliſon of 
Sudbrooke-Holme. 

Monmouthſhire, John Henbury 
Williams, of Holbroke. 

Warr pep 7 Henry 'Col- 

ood, of Lilbuenz 
orthamptonſhire, John Dryden, 
of Cannons-Aſhby. 

Norfolk, Edward Roger Pratt; 
of Ryſton, eſqrs. 

Nottinghamſhire, the hon. Rich- 
ard Lumley Saville, of Rufford. 

2 ae: John Cailloud, of 
Do 


Shropſhire, John Corbett, of 
Sunden. 


Somerſetſhire, Samuel 2228 
of Horſington. 
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Staffordſhire, George Molineux, 
of Wolverhampton. 
Suffolk, George Doughty, of 


Wo eſq rs. 

County of Southampton, Sir 
-- George veſon Tapps, of Hinton- 
Admiral, bart. 


Surry, John Hodſon Durand, of 
Carſhalton. 

Suſſex, Thomas Richardſon, of 
Warminghurſt, 

Warw ickfhire, Evelyn Shirley, 
of Eat:noton, 

Worceſterſ1ire, Zamuel Steward, 
of Stone. 


Wiltſhire, ohn Gaisford, of 
Weſtwood and Iford; - 

. Yorkſhire, Richard Henry Beau- 
mont, of Whitley, eſqrs. 3 


SOUTH-WALES. 


Carmarthen, John Williams, of 
Wennalt. 

Pembroke, John Higgon, of 
Scolton. 

Cardigan, Thomas Lloyd, of 
Bronwydd. 

Glamorgan, John Lucas, of 
Stout-Hall. 

2 J ohn Lloyd, of Abera- 


Radnor, William Symonds, of 
Glaſcomb, eſqrs. + 


NORTH-WALES. 


Angleſea, Evan Lloyd, of Maes y 
Porth. 

Carnarvon; William Owen, of 
Pencraig. 

Merioneth, William John Len- 
thal, of Ucheldref. 

Montgomery, David Pugh, of 

rynderwen. 

Denbighſuire, Edward Ey ton, of 
Eyton-Hall. 

Flint, Richard Puleſton, of Em · 
all, eſqrs. 
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Note ſent by ME Chaulin, Minifter 

Plenipotentiary from his NI 

. Chriftian. Mayeffy, to Lord Gren- 

ville, one of lus Britannic Majefty's 

principal Secretaries of State, Dec. 
77 17922. 


e E underſigned miniſter ple - 
nipotentiary of France has 
the honour to communicate to 
lord Grenville the inſtructions 
which he has received from the 
executive council of the French 
republic, with orders to lay them 
before his Britannic majeſty's ſe- 
eretary of ſtate for the department 
of foreign affairs, in cafe he ſhould 
think that he could not ſpeedil 
enough obtain an interview with 
the miniſter. | 1 4 
The French government, by con- 
tinuing, ſince the recall of lord 
Gower from Paris, to leave at 
London a miniſter plenipotentiary, 
thought they gave to his Britannic 
maj an unequivocal proof of 
the deſire they had to remain in 


good underſtanding with the Britiſh 


court, and to ſee all thoſe clouds 
diſſipated, to which events, neceſ- 
ſary and inſeparable from the in- 
ternal government of France, ſeem- 
ed then to have given birth. The 
intentions of the executive council 


of France toward England have 


never ceaſed to be the ſame, but 
they cannot ſee with indifference 
the public conduct which the 
Britiſh miniſtry obſerve at preſent 
toward France. It is much to be 
that they have perceived 

in this conduct an indiſpoſition 
which ſtill force themſelves 
not to believe. They think it a 
duty, however, which they owe to 
the French nation, not to leave it 
much longer in that ſtate of uncer- 
tainty into which it has been thrown 
by ſeveral meaſures lately adopted 
Lame, in witch the Eagliſh 

ertainty in whic Engli 

nation muſt ſhare, and which Cuſt 
beequalty unworthy of both. The 
executive council of the French re- 
have conſequently authoriz- 

ed the miniſter of France at Lon- 
don to demand with openneſs of 
the. miniſters. of his. Britannic ma- 
jeſty, whether France ought to 
conſider England as a neutral or 
hoſtile . power, and have particu- 
larly charged him to obtain on this 
point a definitive anſwer. But in 
demanding from the miniſters of 
his Britannic majeſty an open and 


candid explanation of their inten- 
tions toward France, the executive 
council do not wiſh that the ſmall- 
eſt doubt ſhould exiſt _—_— 
the diſpoſition of France towar 
England 
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England, and of its deſire to remain 
at peace with it. They even with 
to anſwer previouſly to all thoſe 
reproaches which may be thrown 
out againſt France, in order to juſ- 
England. Reflecting on the 
reaſons which might determine his 
Britannic majeſty to break with 
the French republic, the executive 
council can ſee them only in a falſe 
interpretation, given perhaps to the 
decree of the national convention 
of Nov. 19. If the Britiſh miniſtry 
are really alarmed by that decree, 
it can only be for want of compre- 
hending the true meaning of it. 
The national convention never in- 
tended that the French republic 
ſhould favour inſurrections and 
efpouſe the cauſe of a few ſeditious 
rſons, or, in a word, that it 
ould endeavour to excite diſturb- 
ance in any neutral or friendly 
country whatever. Such an idea 
would be rejected by the French 
nation. It cannot without injuſ- 
tice be imputed to the national 
convention. * N then is 
applicable only to thoſe people, 
after * conquered their 
liberty, may requeſt the fraternity 
and afiſtance of the French repub- 
lic, by a ſolemn and unequivocal 
expreſñon of the general will. 
France not only ought and wiſhes 
to reſpect the — 4 of 
England; but that alſo of its allies, 
with whom it is not at war. The 
underfigned therefore has been 
— to declare formally, that 
France will not attack land 
while that power confines itſelf, 
on its part, within the bounds of 
ſtrict neutrality, The Britiſh go- 
vernment being thus aſſured re- 
jpocting Fratwo ints, no pretence 
r the leaſt difficulty can remain, 
but on the queſtion of opening the 
Scheld—a queſtion irrevocably de- 
cided by reaſon and juſtice, of 
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little importance in itſelf, and on 
which the opinion of England, and 
perhaps even of Holland, are too 
well known, to render it difficult 
to make it ſeriouſly the ſole cauſe 
of a war. Should the Britiſh mi- 
niſtry, however, embrace this laſt 
motive to induce them to declare 
war againſt France, would it not 
then be probable that their private 
intention was to bring about a 
rupture at any rate, and to take 
the advantage at preſent of the moſt 
futile of all pretences, to colour an 
unjuſt aggreſſion, long ago medi- 
tated ? 

On this fatal ſuppoſition, which 
the executive council rejects, the 
underſigned would be authorized 
to ſupport with energy the dignity 
of the French people, and to de- 
clare with firmneſs that a free and 
powerful nation will accept war, 
and repel with indigna an 
aggreſſion ſo manifeſtly unjuſt, and 
fo unpravoked on their part. 
When all theſe explanations, ne- 
eeſſary to demonſtrate the purity 
of the intentions of France, and 
when all peaceful and concihatory 
meaſures fall have been exhauſted 
oy the French nation, it is evident 

t the whole weight, and the 
whole reſponfibility of the war, 
will ſooner or-Jater fall upon thoſe 
who have provoked it. Such a 
war would really be the war of the 
_ miniſtry only againſt the 

rench republic; and ſhould this 
truth appear for a moment doubt- 
ful, it would not perhaps be im- 
poilible for France to render it ſoon 
evident to a nation, which in giv- 
ing its confidence, never renoun- 
ced the exerciſe of reaſon, and its 

reſpe& for juſtice and truth. 
uch are the inſtructiom which 
the underſigned has received orders 
to communicate officially to lord 
Grenville; inviting him, as well as 
(E 2) all 
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all the council of his Britannic 
majeſty, to weigh with the moſt 
ſerious attention, the deliberations 
and demands which they contain. 


It is evident that the French nation 


defires to preſerve peace with 
England. It proves this, by en- 
deavouring with candour and 
openneſs to remove every ſufpici- 
on which fo many paſſions and va- 
rious prejudices are continvally 
labourmg to excite againſt it; but 
the more it ſhall have done to 
convince all Europe of the purity 
of its views, and the rectitude of 
its intentions, the greater right it 
will have to a claim of being no 
longer mifunderſtood. 

he underſigned has orders to 
demand a written anſwer to the 
preſent note: he hopes that the 
miniſters of his Britannic majeſty 
will be induced, by the explana- 
tions which it contains, to adopt 
ideas favourable to a good under- 
ſtanding between the two nations; 
and will have no occaſion, in order 
to return to them, to confider the 
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communicate to me, as the king's 
ſecretary of ſtate, the inſtructions 
which you ſtate to have yourſelf 
received from the executive coun- 
cil of the French republic. You 
are not ignorant, that, ſince the un- 
happy events of the 1oth of Au- 
guſt, the king has thought proper 
to ſuſpend all official — 
tion with France. You are your- 
ſelf no otherwiſe accredited to the 
king, than in the name of his moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty. The propoſi- 
tion of receiving a miniſter. ac- 
credited by any other authority or 
power in France, would be a new 
22 which, whenever it 

ould occur, the king would have 
the right to decide according to 
the intereſts of his ſubjects, his 
own dignity, and the regard which 
he owes to his allies, and to the 
general ſyſtem of Europe. I am 
therefore to inform you, ſir, in ex- 
1 and formal terms, that I ac- 

nowledge you in no other public 
character than that of miniſter from 


his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and 


terrible reſponſibility of a declara- that confequently you cannot be 


tion of war, which would incon- 
teſtably be their work; the conſe - 
uences of which could be 1 
fieal to both countries, -and to 
mankind, and in which a generous 
and free people could not long 
conſent to betray their own inter- 
eſts, by ſerving to aſſiſt and ſupport 
a tyrannical coalition. 
(Signed) CHAUVELIN, 


— 


Lord Grenville's Anſwer to the pre- 
ceding Note. 


WarTEHALL, Dec. 31, 1792. 

Sir, 
I have received from you a note, 
in which, ſtyling yourſelf miniſter 
plenipotentiary of France, you 


admitted to treat with the king's 
miniſters in the quality, and under 
the form ſtated in your note. 

But obſerving that you have 
entered into ex . of ſome 
of the circumſtances which have 
given to England ſuch ſtrong 
grounds of uneaſineſs and jealouſy, 


# and that you ſpeak of theſe expla- 


nations as being of a nature to bring 
our two countries nearer, I have 
been unwilling to convey to you 
the notification ſtated above, with- 
out at the ſame time explaining 
myſelf elearly and diſtinMy on the 
fubje& of what you have commu- 
nicated to me, though under a form 
which is neither regular nor official. 
Your explanations are confined 
to three point: N 
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rhe national convention of the 19th 
of November, in the expreflions 
.of which all England ſaw the for- 
mal declaration of a deſign to ex- 
tend univerſally the new principles 
of government adopted in France, 
and to encourage diſorder and re- 
volt in all countries, even in thoſe 
which are neutral. If this inter- 

retation, which you repreſent as 
injurious to the convention, could 
admit of any doubt, it is but too 
well juſtified by the conduct of the 
convention itſelf. And the appli- 
cation of theſe principles to the 
king's dominions has been ſhewn 
unequivocally, by the public recep- 
tion given to the promoters of ſedi- 
tion in this country, and by the 
ſpeeches made to them preciſely at 
% time of this decree, and ſince, 
on ſeveral different occaſions. 

Yet, notwithſtandiag all theſe 
proofs, ſupperted by other circum- 
ſtances which are but too notori- 
ous, it would have been with 

leaſure that we ſhould have ſeen 

ere ſuch explanations, and ſuch a 
conduct, as would have ſatisfied the 
dignity and honour of —_— 
with reſpet to what has already 
paſſed, and would have offered a 
ſufficient ſecurity in future for the 
maintenance of that reſpe& toward 
the rights, the government, and the 
tranquillity of neutral powers, 
which they have on every account 
the right to expect. 

Neither this ſatisfaftion, nor this 


ſecurity, is found in the terms of 


an explanation which ſtill declares 
to the promoters of ſedition in 
every country, what are the caſes 
in which they may count before- 
hand on the ſupport and ſuecour 
of France; and which reſerves to 
that country the right of mixing 
herſelf in our internal affairs, when- 
ever ſhe ſhall judge it proper; 


en principles incompatible with 
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the political inſtitutians of all the 
countries of Europe. No one can 
avoid perceiving how much a de- 
claration like this is calculated to 
encourage diſorder and revolt in 
every country. No one can be 
ignorant how contrary it is to the 
reſpect which is reciprocally due 
from independent nations, nor 
how repugnant to thoſe principles 
which the king has fellowed, on 
his part, by forbearing at all times 
from any interference whatever in 
the internal affairs of France. And 
this coatraſt is alone ſufficient te 
ſhew, not only that England can- 
not conſider ſuch an explanation 
as fatisfatory, but that the muſt 
look upon it as a freſh avowal of 
thoſe diſpofitions which ſhe ſees 
with ſo juſt au uneaſineſs and jea- 
louſy. 

I proceed to the tio ather points 
of your explanation, which con- 
cern the general diſpoſitions of 
France with regard to the allies of 
Great Britain, and the conduct of 
the convention and its officers re- 
lative to the Scheld. The declara- 
tion which you there make, * that 
France will not attack Holland fo 
long as that power ſhall obſerve 
an exact neutrality,” is conceived 
nearly in the ſame terms with that 
which you were charged to make 
in the name of his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty in the month of June laſt. 
Since that firft declaration was 
made, an officer, ſtating himſelf to 
be employed in the ſervice of 
France, has openly violated both 
the territory and the neutrality of 
the republic, in going upthe Scheld, 
to attack tae citadel of Antwerp, 
notwithſtanding the determination 
of the government not to grant 
this paſſage, and the formal proteſt 
by which they oppoſed it. Since 
the ſame declaration was made, 
the convention has thought itſelf 

(E 3) authorized 
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authorized to annul the rights of 
the republic exerciſed within the 
limits of its own territory, and 
enjoyed by virtue of the ſame trea- 
ties by which her independence is 
ſecyred. And at the very moment 
when, under the name of an ami- 
cable explanation, you renew to 
me in the ſame terms the promiſe of 
reſpecting the independence and 
the rights of England and her allies, 
you announce to me, that tuoſe in 
whoſe name you ſpeak, intend to 
maintain theſe open and injurious 
aggreſſions. ö 

It is not, certainly, on ſuch a 
declaration as this, that any reli- 
ance can be placed- for the conti- 
nuance of public trau guillity. 

But I am unwilling to leave 
without a more particular reply, 
what you ſay on the ſubject of the 
Scheld. If it were true that this 
queſtion is in itſelf of lictle import- 
ance, this would only ſerve toprove 
more clearly, that it was brought 
forward only for the purpoſe of 
inſulting the allies of England, by 
the infraction of their neutrality, 
and by the violation of their rights, 
which the fait! of treaties obliges 


us to maintain. But you cannot 


be ignorant that here the utmoſt 
importance is attached to thoſe 
principles which France wiſhes to 
eſtabliſh by this proceeding, and to 
thoſe conſequences which would 
naturally reſult from them: and 
that not only thoſe principles, and 
thoſe conſequences, will never be 
admitted by England, but that fhe 
is, and ever will be, ready to op- 
oſe them with all her force, 
France cen have no right to an- 
nul the ttipulations relative to the 
$cheld, unieis ſhe have alſo the 
right to ſet aſide equally all the 
other treaties between all the pow- 
ers of Europe, and all the other 
Tights of England, or of her allies. 
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She can even have no pretence te 
interfere in the queſtion of opening 
the Scheld, unleſs ſhe were the 
ſovereign of the Low Countries, or 
had the right to dictate laws to all 
Europe. 

England never will conſent that 
France ſhall arrogate the power of 
annulling at her pleaſure, and under 
pretence of a pretended natural 
right, of which ſhe makes herſelf 
the only judge, the political ſyſtem 
of Europe, eſtabliſhed by ſolemn 
treaties, and guaranteed by the 
conſent of all the powers. This. 
government, adhering to the max- 
ims which it has followed for more 
than a century, will alſo never ſee 
with indifference that France ſhall 
mae herſelf, either directly or in- 
directly, ſovereign of the Low 
Countries, or general arbitreſs of 
the rights and liberties of Europe. 
If France is really deſirous of mains». 
taining friendſhip and peace with 
England, ſhe muſt ſhew herſelf 
diſpoſed to renounce her views of 
aggreſlion and aggrandizement, 
and to confine herſelf within her 
own territory, without inſultin 
other governments, without dif- 
turbing their tranquillity, without 
violating their rights. 

With reſpect to that character 
of ill-will which is endeavoured 
to be found in the conduct of 
England toward France, I cannot 
diſcuſs it, becauſe you ſpeak of it 
in general terms only, without 
alleging a ſingle fact. All Europe 
has — the juſtice and the gene- 
roſity which have characterized the 


conduct of the king: his majeſty 


has always been deſirous of peace: 
he deſires it ſtill, but ſuch as may 
be real, and ſolid, and conſiſtent 
with the intereſts and dignity of his 
own dominions, and with the ge- 
nexal ſecurity of Europe. 

On the reſt of your paper I ſay 

_ a 


thing 


e 


" hothing.—As to what relates to me 
and to my colleagues, the king's mi- 
niſters owe to his majeſty ,the ac- 
count of their conduct: and I have 
no anſwer to give to you on this 


ſubject, any more than on that of 


the appeal which you propoſe to 
— the Engliſh —— This 
nation, according to that conſtitu- 
tion by which its liberty and its 
proſperity are ſecured, and which 
it will always be able to defend 
againſt every attack, direct or indi- 
rect, will never have with foreign 
powers connection or correſpon- 
dence, except through the organ 
of its king: of a king whom it 
loves and reveres, and who has 


Official Note of \the Executive Power 


of France, in\ Reply to the pre- 
ceding. 
Paris, Jan. 4, 1793, Second 
Year of the Republic. 


The proviſional executive coun- 
cil of the French republic, before 
they reply more parũcularly to 
each of the points comprehended 
in the note remitted to them on 
the part of the miniſter of his 
Britannic majeſty, will begin by 
repeating to that miniſter the 


moſt expreſs aſſurances of their 


ſincere defire to maintain peace 
and harmony betweea France and 
England. The ſentiments of the 
French nation toward the Engliſh 
have been manifeſted during the 
whole courſe of the revolution, in 
ſo conſtant, ſo unanimous a man- 
ner, that there cannot remain the 


ſmalleſt doubt of the eſteem which 
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it vows to them, and of its deſire 
to have them for friends. 

It is then with great reluctance, 
that the republic would ſee itſelf 
forced to a rupture, much more 
contrary to its inclination than to 
its intereſt. Before it proceeds to 
ſuch a diſagreeable extremity, 
explanations are neceſſary; and 
the object of them is ſo highly im- 
portant, that the executive coun- 
cil have not thought that they 
could entr:{t them to a ſecret 
agent, always to be diſavowed. 

or this reaſon they have thought 
proper, under every point of view, 
to entruſt them to citizen Chauve- 
lin, though he is not accredited to 
his Britannic majeſty but from the 
late king. 

The opinion of the executive 
council on this occaſion is juſtified 
by the manner in which our nego- 
tiations are at the ſame time car- 
ried on in Spain, where citizen 
Bourgoign was exactly in the ſame 
ſituation as citizen Chauvelin at 
London; which, however, has 
not prevented the miniſter of the 
Catholic king from treating with 
him on a convention of neutrality, 
the ratification of which is to be 


exchanged at Paris between the 


miniſter for foreign affairs and the 
charge des affaires of Spain. We 
will even add, that the Fas 16 
miniſter of his Catholic majeſty, 
whea writing officially on this ſub- 
ject to citizen Bourgoign, did not 
forget to give him his title of mi- 
nifter plenipotentiary of France. 
The example of a power of the 
firſt rank, ſuch as Spain, might 
have induced the executive coun- 
cil to hope that we ſhould have 
found the ſame facility at London. 
The executive council, however, 
readily acknowledge that this ne- 
gotiation has not been demanded ac- 
cording to diplomatic ſirictneſs, and 

(E 4) that 
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that citizen Chauvelin is not for- will of a nation. clearly and unequi- 
mally enough authorized. To re- vocally expreſſed, ſhould call for the 
move entirely this obſtacle, and that aſſiſtance and fraternity of the French 
they may not have to reproach nation. Sedition can certainly ne ve 
themſelves with having ſtopt, by a exiſt, when there is an expreſſion 
ſimple defe& in form, a negotia- of the general will; theſe two ideas 
tion on the ſucceſs of which depends — exclude each other; for 
the tranquillity of two great na- ſedition is and can only be a com- 
tions, they have ſent to citizen motion of a ſmall number againſt 
Chauvelin credential letters, which the majority af a nation ; and this 
will give him the means of treat- commotion would ceaſe to be ſedi- 
ing according to all the ſeverity of tious, if all the members of a ſoci- 
diplomatic forms. ety ſhould ariſe at once, either tp 
To proceed now to the three correct theirgovernment, tochange 
ints which can alone form an its form entirely, or to accompliſh / 
object of difficulty with the court any other object. 
of London, the executive council The Dutch were certainly nat 
obſerve on the firſt, that is to ſay, ſeditious when they formed the 
the decree of November 19, that we generous reſolution of throwing 
have been miſunderſtood by the off the Spaniſh yoke, and when the 
miniſters of his Britannic majeſty, general will of that nation called 
when they accuſe us of having on the aſſiſtance of France. It 
given an explanation, which an- was not accounted a crime tp 
nounces to the /editious of all nati- Henry IV, nor to queen Elizabeth, 
ons, what are the caſes in which that they liſtened to them. A 
they may depend before-hand, on knowledge of the general will is 
the ſuccourand ſupport of France, the only baſis of tranſactions be- 
Nothing can be more foreign to tween nations; apd we cannot 
the ſentiments of the national con- treat with any government but be- 
vention, and to this explanation cauſe that government is ſuppoſed 
which we have given, than this to be the organ of the general will 
reproach; and we did not think it of the nation to which it belongs. 
was poſſible that the open deſign When by this natural interpretati- 
of favouring ſeditious perſons on, therefore, the decree of No- 
could be imputed to us, at a mo- vember 19th is reduced to its real 
ment even when we declared, ſignification, it will be found that 
that it would be doing an injury it announces nothing more than an 
to the national convention to af- act of the general will above all 
cribe to them the plan of protect- conteſt, and ſo founded in right, 
ing inſurre ctions and ſeditious com- that it was not worth while to ex- 
motions, which might ariſe in any preſs it. For this reaſon, the ęexe- 
ſtate ; of aſſociating with the au- cutive council think that the evi- 
thors of them; and thus bf making dence of this right might have 
the cauſe cf a few individuals that perhaps rendered it unneceſſary 
of the French nation, , for the national convention ta 
We have ſaid, and we chooſe to make it the object of a particular 
repeat it, that the decree of Novem- decree; but with the preceding in- 
ber 19, could not be applicable, but terpretation it cannot give offence 
to the fingle caſe whese the general to any nation, : 
; | t 
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It appears that the miniſters of 
his Britannic majeſty have made no 
objections under the declaration 
reſpecting Holland: ſince 
only obſervation on this ſu,.ct 
relates to the diſcuſſion co-cern- 
ing the Scheld, it is on Us lit 

oint, therefore, that we have to 
make ourſelves underſtood. 

We here repeat that this queſ- 
tion itſelf is of little importance. 
The Britiſh miniſters thence con- 
clude, that it is therefore more evj- 
dent that it has been — for- 
ward only for the N e of in- 
ſulting the allies of England. We 
reply with much leſs warmth and 
prejudice, that this queſtion is ab- 
lolutely indifferent to England, 
that it is little intereſting to Hol- 
Jand, but that it is of the utmoſt 
importance to the Belgians, That 
it is indifferent to England, does 
not even require to be N 
It is little intereſting to Holland, 
ſince the productions of the Belgic 
Netherlands can be conveyed 
through the canals which end at 
Oſtend; but it is of great import- 
ance for the Belgians, on account 
of the numerous advantages which 
they may derive from the port of 
Antwerp. It is therefore on account 
of this importance, to reſtore to 
the Belgians the enjoyment of a 
valuable right, and not to offend 
any one, that France has declared 
that it is ready to ſupport them in 
the exerciſe of ſo — right. 

But is France authorized to 
break ſtipulations which oppoſe 
the opening of the Scheld? If we 
conſult the right of nature, and 
not of nations, not only France, 
but all the nations of Europe are 
authorized to break them. No 
doubt can remain on this point. 

If public right is confulted, we 
{ay that it ought never to be but 
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the application of the principles of 
the general right of nations to the 
particular circumſtances in which 
nations may be in reſpect to each 
other ; fo that every private treaty 
which might violate thete princi- 
ples, could never h conudercd but 
as the work of violence, We will 
next add, tt:at in regard to the 
Scneld, the treaty was concluded 
without the participation of the 
belgians. The emperor, to ſecure 
the poſſeſſion of the Netherlands, 
ſacrificed, without ſcrup le, the moſt 
inviolable of rights. Being maſter 
of theſe beautiful provinces, he 
governed them, as Europe has ſeen, 
with a rod of abſolute deſpctiſm, 
reſpected none of their privileges 
but thoſe which were of import- 
ance for him to preſerve, and con- 
tinually attacked or deſtroyed the 
reſt. France entering into a war 
with the houſe of Auſtria, _ 
it from the Low Countries, and re- 
ſtores liberty to thoſe people whom 
the court of Vienna had devoted 
to ſlavery. Their chains are brok- 
en: they are reſtored to all thoſe 
rights which the houſe of Auſtria 
had taken from them. How can 
that right which they had over the 
Scheld be excepted, eſpecially 
when it is of real importance only 
to thoſe who were deprived of it? 
In ſhort, France has too good a 
profeſſion of political faith to make, 
to be afraid of avowing its princi- 
ples. The executive council Ge- 
clares then, not that it may appear 
to yield to ſome expretlions of 
threatening language, but only to 
render homage to truth, that the 
French republic does not mean to 
eſtabliſh icſelf an univerſal arbiter 
of the treaties which bind na ions 
together, It equally knows to re- 
ſpect other governments, and to 
take care that it may make its own 

reſpected, 
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reſpecte d. It does not wiſh to give 
law to any one, and it will never 
fuffer any one to give laws to it. It 
has renounced, and ſtill renounces 
all conqueſt ; and its occupying the 
Netherlands will continue no longer 
than the war, and during that time, 
which may be neceſſary for the 
Belgians to ſecure and conſolidate 
their liberty; after which, provided 
they be independent or happy, 
France will be ſoftciently rewarded. 

When that nation fhall find it- 
ſelf in the full poſſeſſion of its 
liberty, and when its general will 
may be declared legally and unfet- 
tered, then if England and Hol- 
land ſtill affix any importanee to 
the opening of the Scheld, the ex- 
ecutive council will leave that 
affair to a direct negociation with 
the Belgians. If the Belgians, 
through any motive whatever, ſhall 
conſent to deprive themſelves of 
the navigation of the Scheld, France 
will not oppoſe it. It willreſpettheir 
— even in their errors. 

After ſo free a declaration, which 
manifeſts the preſent 1 of 
peace, the miniſters of his Britan- 
nic majeſty ought to entertain no 
doubt reſpecting the intentions of 
France. But if theſe explanations 
appear to them inſufficient, and if 
we are ſtill obliged to hear the lan- 
guage of haughtineſs, and if hoſtile 
preparations are continued in the 
Ports of England, after having done 
every thing in our power to main- 
tain peace, we will prepare for war, 


conſcious at leaft of the juſtice of- 


our caufe, and of the efforts, we 
haye made to avoid that extremity. 
We ſhall combat with regret the 
Engſiſn, whom we eſteem, but we 
ſhalt combat them without fear. 

| Le Brun. 


(Signed) 


_—_— 


Letter from Lord Grenville to M. 
Chauvelin, in Anfaver to the Expla- 


e 


nations of the Proviſional F xecu- 
tive Council, Fan. 20. 


Whitehall, Jan. 18, 1593. 


I have examined, fir, with the ut- 
moſt attention, the paper you re- 
mitted to me on the 13th of this 
month. I cannot help remarking, 
that I have found nothing ſatisfac- 
tory in the reſult of it. The ex- 
planations which it contains are 
nearly reduced to the ſame points 
which I have already replied to at 
length. The declaration of wiſhin 
to intermeddle with the affairs o 
other countries, is therein renewed. 
No denial is made, nor reparation 
offered, for the outrageous proceed- 
ings I ſtated to you 1n my letter of 
December 31ſt; and the right of 
infringing treaties, and violating the 
rights of our allies, is ſtill main- 
tained, by ſolely offering an illuſo 
negotiation upon this ſu jet, which 
is put off, as well as the evacuation 
of the Low Countries by the French 
armies, to the indefinite term, not 
only of the concluſion of the war, 
but likewiſe of the conſolidation of 
what is called the Liberty of the 
Belgians. 

It is added, that if theſe explana- 
tions appear inſufficient to us; if 
you ſhould be again obliged to hear 
a haughty tone of language; if hof- 
tile preparations ſhould continue in 
the ports of England - after having 
tried every effort to preſerve peace, 
you will then make diſpoſitions for 
war. 

If this notification, ,or that rela- 
tive to the treaty of commerce, had 
been made to me uncer a regular 
and official form, I fhonld have 
found myſelf under the neceſſity of 
replying to it, that to threaten Great 
Britain with a declaration of war be- 
cauſe ſhe judged it expedient to aug- 
ment her forces, and alſo to declare 
that a ſolemn treaty ſhould be bro- 


ken, becauſe Englandadopted for her 
own 
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own — ſuch precautions as al- 
ready exiſt in France, would only 
be conſidered, both the one and the 
other, as new grounds of offence, 
which, as long as they ſhould ſub- 
fiſt, would prove a bar to every 
kind of negotiation. 

Under this torm of extra- official 
communication, I think 1 may yet 
be permitted to teli you, not in a 
tone ot haughtineſs but of firmneſs, 
that theſe explanations are not con- 
ſidered ſufficient, and that all the 
motives which gave riſe to the pre- 
parations [till continue. Theſe mo- 


tives ure already known to you by 


05 letter o December 1 in 
which I marked in preciſe terms 
what thoſe diſpoſitions were, wich 
could alone maintain peace aud a 
good underſtanding. I do not ſee 
that it can be uſeiul to the object of 
conciliation to enter into a diſcuſ- 
ſion with you on ſeparate points 
under the preſeat circumſtances, as 
I have aiready acquainted you with 
my opinion concerning them. If 
you have any explanations to give 
me under the ane extra-ofticial 
form, which will embrace all the 
objects contained in my letter of the 
31ſt December, as well as all the 

oints which relate to the preſent 
crifis with England, her allies, and 
the general ſyſtem of Europe, 1 
ſhall willingly attend to them. 

I think it, however, my duty to 
inform you in the moſt poſitive 
terms, in anſwer to what you tell 
me on the ſubject of our prepara- 
tiohs, that under the preſent cir- 
cumſtances all thoſe meaſures will 
be continued, which may be judged 
neceflary to place us in a ſtate of 
protecting the ſafety, tranquillity, 
and the rights of this country, as 
well as to guarantee thoſe of our 
allies; and to ſez up a barrier to 
thoſe views of ambition and aggran- 
dizement, dangerous at all times 


to the reſt of Europe, but which 


jeſty. 
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become ſtill more ſo, being ſup- 

ported by the propagation of princi. 

ples deſtructive of all ſocial order. 
(Signed) GRENVILLE. 


— 


Letter from the ſame to the ſame, on re- 
refuſing to receme his Letters of 
Credence from the French Republic, 
Fan. 20. 


Sir, 

[ have received your letter of the 
17th inſtant. I have already ap- 
priſed you that his majeſty has re. 
ſerved to himſelf the right of decid- 
ing according to his judgment upon 
the two queſtions of acknowledg- 
ing a new form of government in 
France, and of receiving a miniſter 
accredited on the part of ſome 
other authority in France than that 
of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. In 
anſwer to the demand you now 
make, whether his majeſty will re- 
ccive your new letters of credence, 
I have to inform you, that under 
the preſent circumſtances, his ma- 
jeſty does not think proper to re- 
ceive them. 

The requeſt you make of me 
is equally incompatible with the 
form of an extra- official communi- 
tion, and that character in which 
you have hitherto been known, as 
miniſter of his moſt chriſtian ma- 


Nothing then remains for me to 
ſay, relative to the ſubje& of your 
former letter, particularly after what 
has juſt happened in France, than to 
inform you, that as an agent charged 
with a confidential communication, 
you ought certainly to haveatientled 
tothe neceſſary meaſures taken by us, 
to ſecure your letters and couriers; 
that as miniiter of his moit chriſtian 
majeſty you would have enjoyed all 
thoſe exemptions which the law 
affords to public miniſters, proper- - 
ly acknowledged as ſuch; but that 

2s - 
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as an individual, you can only be 

conſidered among the general maſs 

of foreigners reſident in England. 
(Signed) GRENVILLE. 


Letter from the ſame to the ſame, order- 
ing his immediate Departure from 


the Realm, Fan. 24. 


I am charged to notify to you, 
fir, that the character with which 
you had been inveſted at this court, 
and the functions of which have 
been ſo long ſuſpended, being now 
entirely terminated by the fatal death 
of his mbſt Chriſtian majeſty, you 
have no longer any public character 
here. 

The king can no longer, after 
ſuch an event, permit your reſi- 
dence here. His majeſty hasthought 
fit to order that you ſhould retire 
from this kingdom within the term 
of eight days; and I herewith tranſ- 
mit to you a copy ot the order 
which his majeſiy in his A 
council has given to this effect, 

I ſend you a pailport tor yourſelf 
and your ſuite; and I ſhail not fail 


to take all the other neceſſary ſteps, 


in order that you may return to 
France with all the attentions which 
are due to the character of miniſter- 
plenipotentiary from his moſt Chriſ- 
tian majeſty, which you have exer- 
ciſed at this court. 


(Signed) GRENVILLE. 


Meſſage from his Majeſty to the Houſe 
of Commons, Fan. 28. | 


George R. 

His majeſty has given directions 
for laying bales the houſe of com- 
mons, copies of ſeveral papers which 
have been received from Mr. Chau- 
velin, late miniſter plenipotentiary 
from the moſt Chriſtian king, by his 
majeſty's ſecretary of ſtate for fo- 


Ka. 


reign affairs, and of the anſwers re- 
turned thereto; and likewiſe copy 
of an order made by his maje 
iv council, and tranſmitted by his 
majeſty's commands to the ſaid Mr. 
Chauvelin, in conſequence of the 
accounts of the atrocious act re- 
cently perpetrated at Paris. 

In the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
his — thinks it indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to make a further augmen- 
tation of his forces by ſea and land; 
and relies on the known affection 
and zeal of the houſe of commons 
to enable his majeſty to take the 
moſt effectual meaſures, in the pre- 
ſent important conjuncture, for 
maintaining the ſecurity and rights 
of his own dominions; forſupporting 
his allies; and for oppoſing views 
of aggrandizement and ambition on 
the part of France, which would be 
at all times dangerous to the gene- 
ral intereſts of Europe; but are pe- 
culiarly ſo, when connected with 
the propagation of principles which 
lead to the violation of the moſt 
ſacred duties, and are utterly ſub- 
verſive of the peace and order of all 


civil ſociety, 
j G. R, 


[4 fimliar meſſage was ſent to the 
houſe of lords. 


— — 


Proteft in the Houſe of Lords againft 
the Addreſs voted in Anſwer to the 
preceding Meſſage, Feb. .. 


Diſſentient, 


1. Becauſe the immediate ten- 
dency of the addreſs is to plunge 
the nation into. war. goes 

2. Becauſe we conſider war as 
an evil of ſuch magnitude, that 
nothing but abſolute neceſſity can 
juſtify it. 2 

3. Becauſe we have not heard 
of any danger to this country which 
renders war neceſſary. 


4. Bxtauſe 


— 2 
„ 
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4. Becauſe the obſervance of 
good faith towards our allies does 
not require us to engage in war, his 
—— miniſters having admitted, 
that Holland has not demanded our 
interference, and it being notorious 
that Pruſſia has been the aggreſſor 
againſt France. 

5. Becauſe, though we feel the 
utmoſt horror at the atrocious act 
of cruelty and injuſtice meutioned 


in the addreſs, we think that no 
injuſtice, howeyer flagrant, com- 


mitted in a foreign ſtate, and hav- 
ing no relation to other countries, 
is a juſt ground for making war. 

6. Becauſe we are more likely to 
obtain the objects, whether of po- 
licy or principle, in the way of ne- 

tiation than war; the averſion of 

'rance to break with this country, 
which has lately ſtood the teſt of 
repeated provocations, putting it in 
our power at this moment to give 
peace to all Europe, whereas by en- 
tering into the war we ſhall put all 
at ſtake; we ſhall be to join aleague, 
whoſe duration cannot be depended 
on; our marine will be to act againſt 
armed veſſels only; and that of the 
French, againſt a trade which covers 
every quarter of the globe. 

7. Becauſe, in no view of policy, 
can we diſcover any advantage to 
be obtained to this country by war, 
however ſucceſsful. The experi- 
ence of our two laſt wars has taught 
us the little value of foreign acqui- 
fitions; for having loſt America in 
the laſt of them, we now enjoy a 
more beneficial intercourſe with it 
as an independent ſtate, than, we 
did when it formed a part of the 
Britiſh dominions. 

8. Becauſe we think it the in- 
tereſt of this country to preſerve 
peace with all mankind, but more 
eſpecially with France. | 

9. Becauſe even if it ſhould be 
thought conſonant to the honour 
and magnanimity of this nation to 
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ſeek the depreſſion of France, that 


end will be moſt etfectually pro- 
moted by leaving them to their own 
internal diſſenſions, inſtead of unit- 
ing them, by a hoſtile aggreſſion, in 
a common cauſe, and thus calling 
forth all their energy. 

10. Becauſe as every war muſt 
be concluded by a peace, negotia- 
tion muſt at ſome time take place, 
and we muſt ultimately depend up- 
on the good faith of France, unleſs 
we proceed upon a principle of par- 
tition, conqueſt, or extermination. 

11. Becauſe the meaſures now 
ia view will utterly derange our 
ſyſtem of finance, our war re- 
ources having been applied towards 
defraying the expence of our peace 
eſtabliſhment, an conſequence of 


which our floating unfunded debt, 


which amounted, at the commence- 
ment of the American war, only 
to 3, ioo, gol. has accumulated to 
above ten millions, excluſive of 
India bonds; beſides which, the 
additional effect that the late enor- 
mous extenſion of private banking, 
to an amount unknown, may have 
upon our public credit in cafe of 
war, is what no one can foreſee. 

12. Becauſe we dread the in- 
creaſe of thoſe public burthens, 
which already bear ſo hard on the 

orer part of the community, and 
1ecauſe we are convinced that 
nothing can endanger our happy 
conſtitution, but an interruption of 
thoſe bleſſings which it now affords 
us, by the calamities of an unne- 
ceſſary war. 

LaxnpsDowNn. 
LAUDERDALE. 
Diſſentient, 

For the 1ſt, 2d, zd reaſons and 
for that part of the 4th, ending at 
the word (intereference.) 


For the whole of the 5th and 


12th reaſons. | 
Derry. 


1 Aſ-merial 
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Memorial preſented to the States Ge- 
geral of the United Provinces, by 
. Lord Anchland, Ambaſſador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary from 
his Britannic Maje/ly, Jan. 25. 


High and Mighty Lords, 


- The underſigned ambaſſador ex- 

traordinary and miniſter plenipo- 
tentiary of his Britannic Majeſty, 
in conſequence of expreſs orders 
which he received from the king, 
has the honour to lay before your 
high mightineſſes copies of all the 
1 which have been exchanged 
rom the 27th of December laſt, 
to the 2oth ot this month, between 
lord Grenville, ſecretary of ſtate 
of his Britannic Majeſty, and M. 
Chauvelin. 

High and mighty lords, the 
king is fully perſuaded that the ſen- 
timents and principles expreſſed in 
the name of Great Britain, are 
perfectly the ſame with thoſe which 

animate your republic, and that 
your high mightineſſes are diſpoſed 
to concur fully in the meaſures 
which the preſent important criſis 
calls for, and which are the neceſ- 
ſary conſequences of thoſe ſenti- 
ments and principles. 

The cireumſtances which brought 
us to that criſis are too recent, and 
the conduct of the king too well 
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jets have but too well ſucceeded: 
But the effects of the new ſyſtem 
which they endeavoured to intro- 
duce, ſerved only to ſhew the im- 
becility and villany of its authors. 
The events which ſo rapidly fol- 
lowed each other ſince that epoch, 
ſurpaſs in atrocity all which had 
ever polluted the pages of hiſtory. 
Property, liberty, ſecurity, even 
life itſelf, have been deemed play- 
things in the hands of infamous 
men, who are the ſlaves of the 
moſt liceatious paſſions of rapine, 
enmity, and ambition. 

The annals of mankind preſent 
no epoch when, and in ſo ſhort a 
time, ſo many crimes were com- 
mitted, ſo many misfortunes cauſ- 
ed, and fo many tears ſhed; even 
at this moment theſe horrors ſeem 
to be at their height. 

During all that time, the king, 
ſurrounded by his people, who by 
divine providence enjoy an un- 
exampled proſperity, could not 
look on the misfortunes of others 
but with a ſentiment of indigna- 
tion and pity ; but, faithful to kis, 
principles, lis majeſty never wiſh- 
ed to interfere with the interior 
affairs of foreign nations; he ne- 
ver deviated from the path of neu- 
trality which he had preſcribed to 
himſelf. This conduct, which the 
king with pleaſure ſaw obſerved 


| known, to oblige the underfigned 
1 to enter into ſuperfluous details. 
8 Not four years ago, ſome wretch- 
0 es, aſſuming the title of philoſo- 
ff phers, had the preſumption to think 
1 themſelves capable of eſtabliſhing 
My a new ſyſtem of civil ſociety. In 
kl order to realize that dream of their 
1 vanity, they found it neceſlary to 
bt - overthrow and deſtroy all received 
| - notions of ſubordination, manners, „ 
and religion, which have hithero For ſeveral months paſt ambi- 
- founded all the ſecurity, happi- tious projects of a dizeme 
neſs, and conſolation of the hu- alarmiag to the tranquillity and 
man race. Their deſtructive pro- ſafety of all Europe, were planned 
*. | in 


likewiſe by your high mightineſſes, 
and the good faith of which all 
Europe acknowledged, together 
with his peaceable diſpoſition, 
which ought to have been reſpect- 
ed on every ground, was not ſuf- 
ficient to ſecure his Majeſty, his 
loyal ſubjects, and this republic, 
from the moſt dangerous and cri- 
inal plots. 


nne 


in the moſt public manner; endea- 
vours were made to ſpread in the 
interior parts of England, and of 
this country, maxims detrimental 
to all ſocial order: they were not 
even aſhamed to call theſe horrible 
attempts © revoluti tower.” 
Ancient and ſolema treaties gua- 
ranteed by the king, were infrin- 

ged; and the rights and territory of 
the republic have been violated. 
His majeſty, therefore, in his wiſ- 
dom, thought proper to make ſuch 
warlike preparations as ſeemed to 
him proportioned to the circum- 
ſtances of the times. The kin 
has conſulted his parliament, an 
the meaſures which his majeſty 
thought fit to adopt, were approv- 
ed Y the ſpirit 
confent of a people -who abhor 
anarchy and irreligion, and love 
their king and conſtitution. 

- Such are, high and mighty lords, 
the motives of a conduct, the wiſ- 
dom and equity of which have till 
now infured to the king your con- 
currence and co-operation. His 
majeſty has, in every reſpect, con- 
ſtantly kept a watchful eye on the 

of the rights and ſafety 
of the United Provinces. The 
declaration which the underſigned 
had the honour- to make to pou 
high mightineſſes on the 13th of 
November laſt, and the arrival of 
a ſmall fquadron deſtined for the 
protection of the ſhores of the 
republic, during the time when 
its own naval forces were afſem- 
bling, proveitinconteſtably, Your 
high mightineſſes have acknow- 
ledged theſe difpoſitions of his 
Majeſty in what he has done alrea- 
dy. You will not find them abat- 
ed in the preparations that are now 
making. Inconſequenceof which, 
his Majeſty is perſuaded that he will 
continue to experience on the part 
of your high mightineſſes a perfect 
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conformity of principles and con- 
duct. That —— alone 
give to the united efforts of the 
two countries the neceſſary energy 
for their common defence, whic 
will alſo oppoſe a barrier to the 
evils with which Europe is threa- 
tened, and ſecure from every at- 
tempt the ſafety, tranquillity, and 
independence of a ſtate, the hap- 
2 of which is inſured by your 
igh mightineſſes, through the wiſ- 
dom and energy of its govern- 
— — 
one at the Hague, Jan. a5, 1793. 
(Signed) or” — 


——— 


His Majeſty's Meſage t» the Houſe of 


Commons, Feb. 11. 


George Rex. 

His majeſty thinks proper to ac- 
quaint the Houſe of — that 
the aſſembly now exerciſing the 

wers of government in France 

ve, without previous notice, dir 
—— acts — ſtility to be com- 
mitted againſt the perſons and pro- 
— of his majeſty s ſubjects, in 
each of the law of nations, and of 
the moſt ive ſtipulations of 
treaty, have ſince, on the moſt 
groundleſs pretences, actually de- 
clared war againſt his majeſty and 
the United Provinces. Under the 
— ws of _ wanton and 
unprovoked aggreſſion, his maj 
has taken — _ 
maintain the honour of his crown, 
and to vindicate the rights of his 
people; and his majeſty relies with 
confidence on the firm and effectual 
__ of the Houſe of Commons, 
on the zealous exertions of a 
brave and loyal people, in profe» 
— juſt and neceſſary war, and. 
in endeavouring, under the bleſſing 
of Providence, to oppoſe an effec- 
tual barrier to the further progreſs 


— = 


— — r 
r 


—  — 
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of a ſyſtem which ſtrikes at the 


| ſecurity and peace of all independ- 
ent nations, and is purſued in open 


de ſiance of every principle of mo- 
deration, good faith, humanity, and 
Juſtice. | 


In a cauſe of ſuch general con- 


cern, his majeſty has every reaſon 
to hope for the cordial co-opera- 


tion of thoſe powers who are united 


with his majeſty by tte ties of alli- 
ance, or who feel an intereſt in pre- 
venting the extenſion of anarchy 


and confuſion, and in contributing 


to the fecurity and tranquillity of 
Europe. 
G. R 


[4 ſimilar Meſſage was ſent to the 
"4 3 Lords. | 


Manifeſto of the States General of the 
United Provinces, in Anſwer to the 
Proclamation of General Dumourier, 


If we have lately heard with the 

une ſurpriſe, and the moſt live- 
y indignation, oF the decree by 
which the National Convention 
of France declared, in a manner 
the moſt unexpected, and without 
the ſmalleſt colour of juſtice or 
of reaſon, that ſhe was in a ſtate 
of war with the Stadtholder of 
the United Provinces,' that is to 
ſay, in fact, with the Republic; 
with what ſentiments ought we 
not to be penetrated at the receipt 
of the following letter, having for 
its title, l 


Proclamation of General Dumourier 
to the Batavians. 


„ Batavians! 

© The Stadtholder, who, ac- 
cording to the principles of re- 
publicans, ought only to be your 
captain, general, who ought not to 
exerciſe, but for your happineſs, 


the powers with which you have 
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inveſted him, ſubordinate to the 
will and deciſions of the Repub- 
lic, holds you in oppreſſion and- 
ſlavery. wes" 1071 

« You know perfectly well your 
rights, which in 1787 you at- 
tempted to recover from the ama 
bitious Houſe of Orange. At that 
time you had recourſe to the 
French nation; but as ſhe herſelf 
then groaned under the deſpotiim 
of a perfidious court, you were 
made the ſport of the vile intri- 

uers who then governed France. 

« A handful of Pruſſians, com- 
manded by the very duke of Brunſ- 
wick whom I have fince driven 
from Champagne, were ſufficient 
to ſubjugate you once more. Many 
of you have been the victims of 
the vengeance of your * ;; 
many others were obliged to take. 
refuge in France; and fince that. 
time, you loſt all hopes of free- 
dom ; till a revolution, the moſt 
aſtoniſhing the hiſtory of the world 
offers, ſupported by the moſt glo- 
rious ſucceſs, has given you, in 
Frenchmen, allies at once power- 
ful, generous, and free, who will 
ſecond your efforts to be free, or 
will learn to die with you. 

„ Batavians! it is not againſt you 
that the French nation has declared 
war: friends fo all nations, ſhe has 
only for ent mies all tyrants. The 
more enemies we have, the more will 
our principles be propagated : per- 
— — r 9 
the impreſcriptible rights of man; 
and nations will be weary of ex- 
hauſting their blood and treaſures 
for a ſmall number of individuals, 
who keep diſcord alive merely to 
deceive and enſlave the people. 
We enter Holland as friends to 
the Dutch, and as irreconcileable 
enemies of the Houſe of Orange. 
Its yoke appears too i nt 
for your Choice to be _—_— 
0 


his comm 
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Do not you ſes that this demi-deſ- 
pot who tyranniſes over you, ſa- 
eriſicesdto his perſonal intereſts 
the beſt intereſts of your Republic ? 
Did he not engage you in 1582 to 
break, with a diſgraceful perfidy, 
your treaty of alliance with us? 
Has he not fince conſtantly 
favoured the Engliſh commerce at 
the expence of your own ? At this 
moment, does he not deliver up 
your moſt important ſettlements, 
the Cape of Good Hope; and the 
iſland of Ceylon, and all your com- 
merce in India, to the only nation 
whoſe inceſſant rivalſhip you have 
reaſon to fear? you believe 
that the Engliſh, inſatiable after 
power and wealth, will ever reſtore 
to you theſe important poſſeſſions, 
which muſt ſecure them the em- 
pire of the Indies? No, Batavians ! 
vou will never rank among the 
firſt maritime powers until you are 
tree. Send back to Germany that 
ambitious houſe, which for a 
hundred vears has ſacrificed you 
to its e. Send back the ſiſter 
As Fredefick William, who has at 
thoſe ferocious Pruf- 
ſtans, who will awe you as often 
as you may attempt to break your 
chains. This calling in of the 
Pruſſians is conſtantly an inſult to 
your brave troops. The Houſe 
of Orange juſtly tears leſt the ſpirit 
of liberty ſhould ſway them. A 
republican army cannot ION 
tyranny, Very ſoon the Dutch 
troops, ſoon the conquerors of the 
Dogger-bank, will join their co- 
ours and their fleets to thoſe of 
France. 


« The firſt who ſhall range 


themſelves under the ſtandard cf 

liberty, ſhall not only be aſſured 

'of the continuance cf ſuch em- 

3 as they enjoy under the 
epublic, but of more conſe- 

quential ones, and that at the ex- 
1793. 
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pence of the ſlaves of the Houſe 
of Orange. 

J am about to viſit you, ſur- 
rounded by the generous martyrs 
to the revolution of 1787. Their 
perſeverance, and the ſacrifices 
they have made, merit your con- 
fidence and mine. They form a 
committee which will increaſe in 
number. This committee will be 
extremely uſeful in the firſt mo- 
ments of your revolution; and all 
its members, who have no other 
ambition than to be the deliverers 
of their country, will re-enter into 
the different claſſes of ſocial order, 
as ſoon as your national conven- 
tion ſhall! be aſſembled. - 

I come into Holland at the 
head of ſixty thouſand free and 
victorious Frenchmen: ſixty thou- 
ſand more defend the Belgic pro- 
vinces, and are ready to follow 
me, ſhould I meet with any reſiſt- 
ance. We are not the aggreors : 
the party attached to the Houſe of 
Orange has long carried on ayainſt 
us as a pertidious and ſecret war. 
All the plots againſt our liberty 
have been concerted at the Hague. 

„We will ſeek at the Hague the 
authors of our misfortunes; we 
have no enger and vengeance but 
againſt them; we will over-run 

our rich provinces as friends and 
brothers. Yeu will ſee the difer- 
ence between the conduct of free- 
men who ſtretch out to you their 
hands, and of tyrants who inun? 
date and lay waſte your country, 

J promiſe to the peaceabl: 
cultivators, whoſe erops are ſacri: 
ficed to the fury of tyrants, an in- 
demnity, by the ſale of the ſub« 
ſtance of thoſe who fhall heve 
ordered theſe uſeleſs inundations. 
I promue alfo to deliver into their 
hands, and to their juſt vengearice, 
the perlons of thoſe wicked dm « 
niſtrators, magittrates, or military 
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commanders, who ſhall have or- 
dered them. To avoid, however, 


all the deſolations which they oc-, 


cafion, I exhort the inhabitants of 
the country, if they have ſenti- 
ments of liberty, to o pr theſe 
inundations; and I will follow my 
proclamation cloſely enough to 


ſupport the Batavians, and puniſh 
| licity of this piece, by inſerting it 


the wicked. : 
% Batavians, have confidence in 


a man whom you know; who has 


never failed to fulfil what he has 
romiſed; and who cbnducts to 
— freemen, before whom have 
fled, and will flee, the Pruſſians, the 
ſatellites of your tyrants. 
« The Belgians call me their de- 
liverer : I hope to be ſoon yours. 
a DunouvkikEx, 
General in chief of te army 
of the French Republic.” 


The tenour of this paper, printed 
at Antwerp, in the Dutch and 
Freach languages, leads to a pre- 
fumption that it has been deſtmed 
by General Dumourier to an- 
nounce and. precede the attack 
with which he has long threatened 
the Republic; to expoſe to the 
view of Europe, and, in particu- 
lar, to that of the inhabitants of 
theſe provinces, the aim of this 
——_— ; and, if it were poſſible, 
to juſtify its motives. | 

A writing, however, ſo filled 
with the groſſeſt falſehoods and 


abſurdities, as well as the moſt 


atrocious calumnies, has never per- 
haps been publiſhed in a ſimilar 
conjuncture. On examining with 
attention the contents of this pro- 
clamation, every attentive reader 
will, like ou. ſelves, find it difficult 
to perſuade himfrlf, that it can in 
reality be aſcribed to him whoſe 
naine it carries; to a man who has 
the reputation of being enlightened 
zud intelligent, and who makes a 


* 
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profeſſion of uprightneſs and mo- 
rality. Thus we to feel no re- 
puguance in abandoning exa- 
mination of the offenſive ſophiſms 
and facts alleged in it, to the good 
ſenſe of all the well-diſpoſed inha- 
bitants of this country ; and with 
this view we have not heſitated to 
contribute, ourſelves, to the pub- 


in the preſent manifeſto. We 
think it, however, a duty we owe 
to our honour, to the whole na- 
tion, to the preſent age, and to 
poſterity, not to leave without re- 
ply, at a time when theſe pacific 
ſtates are threatened by a moſt un- 
juſt invaſion, all the falſchoods 
advanced againſt us; and, certainly, 
had we ſought an occaſion to diſ- 
cuſs the prefent ſubject, we could 
never have found one preſenting 
more advantages. 

The author of the proclamation 
ſets out by repreſenting Monſeig- 
neur the prince hereditary ſtadt- 
holder as a tyrant, who holds the 


good people of theſe princes 1 


oppreſſion, and as one who poſſe 
ſes no other power than 
captain general. It is impoſſible 
to diſplay a more profound igno- 
rance of our conſtitution, aceord- 
ing to which the illuſtrious charg 
of captain general and that of the 
hereditary ſtadtholder are abſo- 
lutely diſtinct dignities. As to 
what regards the manner in which 
Monſeigneur the prince hereditary 
ſtadtholder exerciſes thoſe func- 
tions, which are confided to him 
under theſe two diſtinct relations, 
we appeal to the teſtimony of all 
our countrymen. — Who among 
them wilt honeſtly maintain, that 
the nature of the ſtadtholderſhi 
gives to him who is inveſted wit 
it the power of oppreſſing and ſub- 
jugating the citizens? Is there, 
beſides, any one inhabitant of theſe 
| provinces, 


at of 


* 
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rovinces, unleſs he is entirely 
blinded by a party ſpirit, who for- 
bears to do juſtice to the amiable 
and benevolent diſpoſition of a 
prince, whoſe perſonal character 
and adminiſtration have conſtantly 
been marked with the ſtamp of 
benevolence, moderation, and the 
moſt ſcrupnlous exactneſs in the 
ful of his duties? 
he other heads of the charge 
levelled againſt him are not leſs 
abſurd ridiculous. How can 
Monſeigneur the prince of Orange 
have broken, in 1782 a treaty of 
alliance which was not concluded 


till 1,85? Who has ever ſaid or 


thought ſeriouſly, that he either 
has or could have wiſhed to fa- 
vour the trade of the Engliſh na- 
tion at the expence -of our own? 
Is not every mercantile influence 
abſolutely foreign to his powers, 
and does not commerce open a 
ſufficiently extenſive field to em- 
ploy thecinduftrious activity of two 
iendly and allied nations? —Who 
among us, laſtly, has ever heard 
mention of the conceſſion to the 
Engliſh of the Cape of Good 
Hope, or of the Iſland of Ceylon? 
Who therefore does not ſee, that 
all theſe reproaches are mere fic- 
tions; and how is it poſſible to al- 
lege them in a paper deſtined to 
convey to the whole univerſe an 
account of the motives which have 
engaged a pretended republic to 
declare a moſt unjuſt war againſt 
a = and independent ſtate ? 
ith equal falſehood does the 
paper now before us ſpeak of the 
revolution of 1787, an event which 
foreigners, or, if you will, the ene- 
mies of our conſtitution, miſtak- 
enly repreſent as an act of vio- 
lence and oppreſſion. Every one 
knows, that the p of all 
which was then done, was merely 


to re-eſtabliſh and confolidate the 
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ancient and legitimate conſlitution 
upon which this republic was 
founded, has increaſed from ſmall 
beginnings, has ſo long been flou- 
riſhing and happy, and which the 
efforts of a few ambitious men 
threatened with a total ſubvergon- 
« It is not againſt the Ba | 
nation,” ſays the mation in 
continuation, that France has 
declared war: a friend to all na- 
tions, ſhe has for her enemies de- 
ſpots only.” Let not our fellow- 
citizens allow themſelves to be 
dazzled by theſe lying expreſſions z 
let them not loſe ſight of the ſignal 
—_— now become — common, 
of the words Liberty, Slavery, and 
Oppreſſion. Thoſe who — pre- 
ſent govern France, and who think 
they have a right to diſpoſe in ſo 
arbitrary a way of the lot and 
well-being of nations, have but 
too clearly proved in what the 
friendſhip confiſts which they pro- 
feſs to other nations, and what 
they mean by tyranny and deſpot- 
iſm. They teſtify their friendſhip 
to theſe nations, by ſowing among 
them diviſion and diſcord, and by 
violently ſtripping them of , the 
privileges eſſential to ſocial order, 
and ſanRioned by their antiquity ; 
privileges, the remembrance . of 
which they even ſeek to efface, by 
deſtroying the chartzrs on which 
they are tounded. 
The gifts they offer under the 
fine titles of Fraternity and Li- 


berty, are no other than the very 


unbridled licence, the ſelf-ſame 
irreligious ſpirit, in which they 
glory ſo openly, and theſe accom- 
anicd by all the evils which reſult 

— them, and under which they 
themſelves groan; ſuch as anarchy, 
murder, pillage, miſery, and fa- 
mine. hey blacken with the 
names of Deſpotiſin and Slavery, 
all thoſe civil and religious inſti- 
(F 2) tutions, 
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1 * have hitherto deen ideas would be cheriſhed by a wiſe 
reſpected by man, becauſe they and ſenſible people, little incliged 
are indiſpenſible to his happineſs, by its character to adopt theſe giſ- 
and to the exiſtence of civil ſocietv. aſtrous inventions. of our times, 
Men cannot live in ſociety without and accuſtomed to a, juſt and mo- 
a government to ſuperintend their derate adminiſtration ? punt 
well-being; and the principles which Wie alſo perſuade ourſelves, that 
the French, with arms in their hands, it is not neceſſary to caution the 
now labour to ſpread abroad, are good inhabitants of this country 
calculated to overturn all govern- agaiaſt paying any attention to the 
ments, and to ſubſtitute to ſafety, invitation and promiſes made to 
ſe, and good order, anarchy them, to engage them to range 
and all the evils which ſpring from themſelves beneath the ſtandard of 
it. | this pretended liberty; or to the 
Among the numerous ſubjects inſignificant threats employed to 
of aſtoniſhment with which the intimidate them from practiſing 
lamation furniſhes us, and the the means of defence with. whic 
abſurdity of which we are more nature has ſupplied us. It is im- 
particularly called on to demon- poſſible that there can be found 
ſtrate to our countrymen, we can- among them men ſo baſe and fo 
not ſilently paſs over what is ſaid degenerate as to form an union 
on the ſubjet of the few un- with the enemies of their country, 
known and deſpicable men, who, and, conjointly with them, to 
under the title of the Batavian ſpread among their fellow-citizens 
Committee,” uſurp an imaginary deſolation, deſpair, and the lo 
power, and who are deſcribed to train of irreparable evils, whic 
us as being charged with the pro- are a neceſſary effect of a moſt 
viſional 2 until we cruel rapac ty, and which ſo many 
alſo, we ourſelves, ſhall, after the countries, ſubdued by the French, - 
example of wretched France, have now experience. . 
formed our national convention. We rather expect, that all citi- 
Shall we then be obliged to re- zens, laying aſide any party ſpirit 
nounce the mild authority which which diſunites them, will unite 
governs us, to ſubmir our property, their efforts to ours, and to thoſe 
every thing that is dear to us, our of all the true friends of their 
lives themſelves, to the caprice of country, to defend and preſerve, 
a few unknown, contemptible, under the divine —2 the 
ignorant individuals, who will diſ- territory which has given them 
poſe of us and ours at their plea- birth, and in which they have been 
| Tore, until the adminiſtration ſhall bred ; that they will ſnatch religion 
paſs from their hands into thofe of and true liberty, thoſe guarantees 
the pretended convention, blindly of our happineſs, from the inſup- 
devoted to France; of a com- portable yoke of foreign and bar- 
lexion with the one we now ſee ous hordes. We expe& every | 
in our neighbourhood, and whoſe thing from their courage and bra- ; 
authority will neceſſarily beattend- very; aud we are perſuaded that , 
ed by the ſame diſaſtraus conſe- they will not fuffer themfelves t 
1 quences to us, as thoſe which have to be intimidated by the exag- 
U taken place in France? How can it gerated- ſtatement of the forces 
have been conceived, that ſuch which, are repreſented as ad van- 
„ 5 Ang. 
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eig againſt them. We perſuade 


ourlglves that they will neither 
ek e invincible. valour with 


ed ſucceſsfully theſe veryFrench- 
men, at a time when the greateſt 
powers in Europe did not, as at 
this day, combat with us, but on 
the other hand, were leagued with 
our enemies; nor the ſituation of 
our country, which, more eſpeci- 
ally in this ſeaſon, oppoſes inſur- 
mountable obſtacles to an hoſtile 
invaſion nor the diligence and 
energetic activity of the govern- 
ment, which of neglect nothing 
to ſecure the ſucceſs of our com- 
mon efforts; — nor, laſtly, the ef- 
fcaeſhus ſuccours we expect in a 
little time from our faithful allies. 
If, after ſo many important conſi- 
derations, they may ſtill. need a 
motive to confirm. them in their 
reſolution. to ſacrifice every. thing 
to the defence of their dear coun- 
try, we will place before their view 
tire example of our neighbours, 
the inhabitants of the Auſtrian Ne- 
therlands, who have called on and 
welcomed as friends the yery Ge- 
neral wa dares to * himſelf 
their .deliverer, and thoſe ver 
Frenchmen, he commands. Theſe 
Belgians now -reap the bittereit 
fruits of their heedieſs credulity. 

Deign, ta>u«Supreme and Om- 
nipotent Being, who haſt ſo often 
extricated . ths Republic from the 


moſt immiseſit dangers —deign to 


preſerve it at this day from ſuch a 
b deliverance, and from ſach friends! 


Thus done and reſ lved in the 


Jo .Aﬀembly of their High Migh- 
1 tineſſes the Lords States Ge- 
„ Reral of the United Provinces, 

0 J Feb. 20, 1793. 

* 8.) w. r. n. VASWASSENAZR, vt. 

= By order of the fame, 

(Signed) W. T AGEL, 


" . 
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yp our immortal anceſtors re- 
ſt 
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Memorial preſented by the Britiũ and 
mperial Miniſters to the States 
General of th: United Provincer, 
April 5. 


High and Mighty Lords, 


It is known that toward the end 
of the month of September, laſt 
year, his Britannic majeſty a1d your 
high migatineiles gave, in concert, 
a folema aſſurance, that in caſe the 
imminentdanger, which thenthreat- 
ened the lives of their moſt Chriſ- 
tian majeities and their fam lies, 
mould be realized, his majeſty and 
vour high mightineſſes would not 
fail to purſue the moſt efficacious 
meaſures to prevent the perions 
who might render themſelves guilty 
of: ſo — a crime from find- 
ing any aſylum in your reſpective 
— This event, which — 
horror foreſeen, has taken place, 
and the divine vengeance ſeems not 
to have been tardy. Some of theſe 
deteſtable regicides are now in ſuch 
a fituation that they can be ſub- 
-je*ted to tne ford of the lav. The 


reſt are (till in the midſt of a people 


whom they have plunged into 
an abyſs of evi, and for whom 
famine, anarchy, and civil war are 
about to prepare new calamities. 
In ſhort, every thing that we ſee 
happen, induces us to conſider as 
not far diſtant the end of theſe 
wretches, whoſe madne's and atro- 
cities have filled — and in- 
dignation all thoſe who ct the 
: moralit 


— of religion, and 
manity. 
The underſigned, therefore, fub- 


mit to the enlightened judgment 
and wildom of your high mighti- 
neſſes whether it — not be 
proper to employ all the means in 
your power to prob ibit from enter- 
ing your ſtates in Eucope, or yqur 
colonies, all thoſe menidecs ol -the 
preteuded National Canventwa, or 

(F 3) = 


- which' in an early 
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of the pretended executive council, 
who have directly of indirectly par- 
cipated in, the ſaid crime; and if 
bo ſhould be diſcovered. and ar- 
reſted, to deliver them up to juſtice, 
that they may ſerve as a leſſon and 
example to mankind. 


* at the by this gth or 
ril, 17 | 
08 Signed) — 

Lovn C. 
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His Majeſty's Speech to both Houſes of 
Parliament, June 212. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


The firmnels, wiſdom, and pub- 
= irit by which your conduct 

en eminently diſtinguiſned 
— che many important occaſions 
which have ariſen during the pre- 


ſent ſeſſion, demand my; ures | 


acknowledgments. ky 

Your firm determination to ſup- 
port the eſtabliſhed egnſiitutien, 
and the zealous and general con- 
currence inthat ſentiment whichmy 


* ably manifeſted, could not fait to 
check every attempt to diſturb the 
Internal repoſe, of theſe kingdoms ; , 
and you wall, I doubt not, in your 
feveralcounties, encourage the con- 
- tinuance of the ſame vigiſant atten- 
tion to that important object. 
The rapid and fignal ſucceſſes 


campaign have attended the opera- 


tions of the combined armies; the 


reſpectable and powerful force 


which you have enabled me to em- 


loy by fea and land, and the mea- 


ures which I have concerted with 
other powers for the effectual pro- 
ſecution of the war, aford the beſt 

ſpect of an happy iſſue to the 
—.— conteſt in which we are 
engaged :- :—it"is only by perſever- 
ance in vigorous exertions, and by 
ceeanonring to PR e the ad- 
oy EE 


* ny 


formed for 
Britiſh territories in India, and for 


riod of the 


e 


vantages already acquired, th 
can —— to obtain t the great e 
which my views are unifgeialy + 
edel the reſtoration of Mace on 
uch terms as may be conſiſtent 
with our permanent ſecurity, and 
with the general tranquillity of 
Europe. 


Sentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, 

I return you my particular thanks 
for the cheerfulneſ ang gran 
— ch you 1 5. 
neceſſary ſupplies, an 
to reflect 1 you. LY m 82 
enabled- liberally to > peonide for the 
exigences of the public ſervice in a 
manner ſo little burthenſame to 
my people. bb it 


+ My lords and pratlemen, 


The arrangementswhich youhave 
government of the 


the regulation of our commerce 


with part of the world, will, I 
ſubjects have lo ſtrongly and ſeaſon- - 
the important benefits which we 


oubt not, ſecure and augment 


have already derrved from thoſe va- 
luable poſſeſſions. It has been im- 
poſſible for me to ſee without con- 
cern the embarraſſment which has 


lately ariſen in the ſtate of commer- 


cial credit ; but the ſteps which you 
have takcn to prevent the progreſs 
of that evil, appear already to have 
been produtive of very ſalutary 
conſequences; and while they have 
afforded a ſtriking inſtance of or 
attention to the intereſts of my 

ple, their effect has furniſhed addi 
tional reaſon to believe that the 
diſtreſs. which has been felt, pro- 
ceeded from a concurrence of tem- 
porary cauſes, and not from any 
diminution of the real wealth, or 
any failure in the permanent re- 
ſources of the country. N 


1 have much ſatisſaction in re- 
— au —_ 
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ros e 


denne the effectual protection 
which I have been ena 

to the trade of my — 7 
the breaking out of the war; Lam 
at the ſame time perſuaded that it 
our commercial intereſts had una- 
voidably been affected to a more 
conſiderable extent, it would not 
have been forgotten that we are 
contending for our future ſecurity, 
and for the permanent preſervation 
of advantages the moſt ſtriking and 
the moſt valuable which any nation 


has ever, by the blefling o provi- 


dence, been permitted to enjoy. 


ä 


Faber Declaration by Admiral 
Lord. Hood, to the Inhabitants of 
Toulon, Aug. 23. | 


If, a candid and explicit declara- 
tion in favour of monarchy is made 


at Taulon and Marſeilles, and the 


ſtandard of royalty hoiſted, the ſhips 
in the harbour diſmantled, and 

port and forts proviſionally at my 
diſpoſition, ſo as to allow of the 
egreſs and regreſs with ſafety, the 


people bf Provencę ſhall have all. 
the aſſiſtance and ſupport his Bri- 


tannic . majeſty's fleet under my 
command can give; and not an 


atom of private property of any 


individual ſhall be touched, but 
protected; having no other vie- 
than that of reſtoring peace to a 
great nation, upon juſt, liberal and 
honourable terms: this muſt be the 
ground - work of the treaty. 

And whenever peace takes place, 


which I hope and truſt will be 


ſoon, the port, with all the ſhips 
in the harbour, and forts of Pou- 
lon, ſhall be reſtored to France; 
with the ſtores of every kind, 
agreeable to the ſched ile that may 
þe delivered. oy 
majeſty's ſnip Victory, off Tou- 
lan, this 23d of Auguſt, 1793. 
(Signed) Hoop. 


* 0 


to afford 


Given on board his Britannic * 
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Proclamation by Admiral Lerd Hod 
to the Inhabitants in the Towns and . 

Provinces in the South of France, 
Aug, 23. | 


Proclamation, . . 

By the Right Hon. Samuel Lord 
Hood, Vice Admiral of the Red. 
and commander in cbief of his 
Britannic Majeſty's ſquadron ia 
the Mediterranean, &c. &c. 


To the inhabitants in the towns and 
provinces in the ſouth of France. 


During four years you have been 
involved in a revolution, which 
has plunged you in anarchy, and 


rendered you a prey to factious 
leaders. Aſter having deſtroyed 


your government, trampled under 
foot the laws, aſſaſſinated the virtu- 
ous, and authorized the commiſhon 
of crimes, they have endeavoured 


to propagte — — Europe 
1 


their ſyſtem, deſtructive of every 
ſocial order. They hi. ve conſtantly 
held forth to you the idea of liberty; 
while they have» been robbing you 
of it; — where they 2 
preached reſpect to perſons and 
property, and every where in their 
name it has been violated; they 
have amuſed yon with the ſove- 
reignty of the people, which they 


have conſtantly uſurped; they have 


declaimed againſt the abuſes of roy- 
alty, in prder to eſtabliſh their ty- 
ranny upon the fragments of a 
throne ſill reeking withthe blood of 
xour legitimate ſovereign. Frenc h- 
men! you groan under the pref 

of want, and the privation of all. 
ſpecie z your commerce and. your 


induſtry are annihilated, your agri- 


culture is checked, and the want of 
proviſions threatens you with a 
horrible famine. Behold, tlien, the 
faithful picture of your wretched 
condition; a fituation ſo dreadful 
ſenſibly afflicts the coaleſced pow- 

| (F 4) ers; 
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ers: they ſee no other remedy but 
the re-eſtabliſhment of the French 
monarchy. It is for this, and the 
acts of aggreſſion committed by the 
executive power of France, that 
we have armed in conjunction with 
the other coaleſced powers. Aſter 
mature retlection- upon theſe lead- 
ing objects, I come to offer you the 
force with which I am entruſted by 
my ſovereign, in order to ſpare the 
further effuſion of human blood, 
ta cruſh with promptitude the fac- 
tious, ta re-eſtabliſh a regular go- 
vernment in France, and thereby 
maintain peace and tranquillity in 
Europe. 1 4 

Decide, therefore, definitively, 
and with preciſion. Truſt your 


hopes to the generoſity of a /oyal 


and free nation. In its name I have 
Juſt given an unequivocal teſtimony 
to the well-diſpoſed inhabitants of 
Marſeilles, by granting to the com- 
miſſioners ſent on board-the fleet 
under my command, a 1 
procuring a quantity of grain, of 
which this great town now ſtands 
ſo much in need. Be explicit, and 
I fly to your ſuccour, in order to 
break the chain which ſurrounds 
you, and to be the inſtrument of 
making many years of happineſs 
ſucceed to four years of 5 and 
anarchy, in which your deluded 
country has been involyed. 

Given on board 2 
majeſty's ſhip Victery, o 
Talon, the. 23d day of 

Auguſt, 1793. : 

(Signed) Hoop, 
By command of the Admiral, 


(Signed) J. M*AzxTwus. 


Declaration of the General Commuttee 
* of the Section of Touun o Hamm. 
Lord Hood. © 1 


The general committee of the 
ſections of Toulon having read 


the proclamation of -aUmirsl lor | 
—— — _ of his 
ritannic majeſty's 1quadron, t 

ther with the 4 — 8 
tion; and, after having commu- 
nicated theſe two papers to all the 
citizens of the town of Toulon, 
united in ſec tions 

Conſidering that France is torn 
by anarchy, and that it is impoſſible 
to exiſt any longer a prey to the fac - 
tions, with which the country is agi · 
tated, without its total deſtruction; 

Conſidering that the ſouthern de- 
partments, after having made long 
efforts to reſiſt the oppreſſion of a 
party of factious men, who have 
conſpired to ruin them, find them- 
ſelyes drained ang deprived of all 
reſources to annihilate this coalition 
of the evil-diſpoſed ; | 

Conſidering, in ſhort, that, de- 
termined not to ſubmit to the ty- 
ranny of a convention that has 
ſworn to ruin the nation, the 2 
ple of Toulon, and thoſe of Mar- 
—— 22 — 5 — 
to t cerouty of a lo e, 
who 1 manifeſted the dart of 
protecting the true Frenchmen 
againſt the anarchiſts who wiſh to 
ruin them, 


Deelare to Admiral Hood, 


I. Thattheunanimonswiſh of the 
inhabitants of Toulon is to reject a 
conſtitution which does not pro- 
mote their happineſs, to adopt. a 
1 ſuch as it 
was originally by the conſtituent 
aſſembly of 1789; and, in conſe- 
ſequence, they have proclaimed 
Louis XVII, fon of Louis XVI, 
king, and hare ſworn to acknow- 
ledge him, and no longer ſuffer the 
defpotiſm of the tyrants who. at 
this time govern France. 

II. Tnat tae white flag ſhall be 
hoiſted the inſtant the Engliſh 
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(quadron anchors in the road of 
oulon, and it will there meet the 
moſt friendly reception. | 

III. That the ſhips of war now in 
the road ſhall be difarmed accord- 
ing to admiral Hood's wiſhes. 

AV. That the citadel and the 
forts of the coaſt ſhall be proviſion- 
ally at the difpoſal of the ſaid 
admiral 5 but, for the better eſta. 
bliſhing the union which ought to 
exiſt between the two people, it is 
requeſted that the garriſon ſhall be 
compoſed of an equal number of 
French and Engliſh, and that never- 
theleſs the command ſhall devolve 
to the Engliſh. 

V. The people of Toulon truſt 
the "Engliſh nation will furniſh 
ſpeedily a force ſufficient to aſſiſt in 
repelling the attacks with which 
they are at this moment threatened 
bythe army of Italy, which marches 
toward Toulon, and by that of 
general Carteav, who directs his 
forces againſt Marſeilles, 

VI. That the people of Toulon, 
full of confidence in the generous 
offers of admiral Hood, truſt that 
all thoſe who held civil and mili- 
tary employments ſhall be conti- 
nued in their places, and ſhall not 
be annoyed in their reſpective oc- 
cupations: - tv, 

IT. That fubſiſtence and ſuc- 
cours of every kind, 'of which 
Toulon ſtands in need, ſhall be aſ- 
fured to the inhabitants by th 
combined fleets of the coaleſc 
powers. © WIE 

VIII. That when peace ſhall 
have been re-eſtabliſhed in France, 
the ſhips and forts which ſhall be put 
into the hands of the Engliſh, ſhall be 
reſtored to the French nation, in 
the ſatne ſtat? they were in when 
the inventory was delivered. 

It is according. to this declara- 
* fion, if approved by admiral Hood, 
hat the Touloneſe will regard 


ir 


* 


' of monarchy; have 


Py 
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themſelves, with good heart and 
will, as belonging to the Engliſh 
and the other coaleſced powers, and 
by whoſe ſuccour will be brought 
about that peace after which they 
have panted ſo long. 
(Signed) 
Beaudeal, preſident. Reboul, vice- 
reſident. Reynaud, ſecretary. 
a Poype Vertrieux. Deydie- 
Cadel. Andraw. Vialis. Bar- 
thelemy, commiſſary of the de - 
partment. Poſſel. Fournier. 
Griral. B. Devant. Antoine 
Gabert. Porte. Joffre, commiſ- 
ſary of the municipality. L. Ga- 
ribow. Boullement. Ferrand. 
Chauſſegros, commandant of 
arms. Burgues. Richaud, com- 
miſſary be. the municipality. 
Meifrund, preſident of the muni- 
cipality. rand. Sicard. 


— 1 
hed 


Proclamation by Admiral Lord Hood, 
on taking Poſſe ſton of Toulon, Aug. 


28 
Proclamation, 


By the right honourable Samuel 
Lord Hood, vice-admiral of the 

red, and commander in chief of 
of his Britannic majeſty's ſqua- 
dron in the Mediterranean, &c. 
&c, 


Whereas the ſections of Toulon 
have, by their commiſſioners to me, 
made a ſolemn declaration in favour 
proclaimed 
Louis XVII, ſon of the late Louis 
XVI, their lawful king, and have 
ſworn to acknowledge him, and no 
longer ſuffer the 3 of the 
tyrants, wio at this time govern 
France, but will do their utmoſt to 
eſtabliſh monarchy, as accepted by 
their late ſovereign, in 1789, and 
reſtore peace to their diſtracted and 
calamitous country ; 

do hereby repeat, what I have 

BET already 


—_ ED 


% 


(go PUBLIC 


already declared to the people of 
the ſouth of France, that I take 
ſſeſſion of Toulon, and hold it 
in truſt only for Louis XVII. until 
e ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed in 
rance, which I hope and truſt 
will be ſoon. $62 
Given on board his Britannic 
majeſty's ſhip Victory, off 
Toulon, the 28th of Auguſt, 
(Signed) Hoon, 

By command of the admiral. 

(Signed) FA x, ſecretary. 
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Declaration ſent, by his Muſeſiys Com- 
mand, to the Commaniers of his 
Majefty's Fleets and Armies em- 
ployed againſt France, and to his 
Majehy' Miniſters reſiding at Fo- 
reign Courts, Oct. 29. | 


The circumſtances, in conſe- 
quence of which his Majeſty has 
found himſelf engaged in a defen- 
ſive war againſt France, are known 
already to all Europe. The objects 
which his Majeſty has propoſed to 
himfelf from the commencement 
of the war, are of equal notoriety, 
Torepet an unprovoked aggreſſion, 
to contribute to the immediate de- 
fence of his allies, to obtain for 
them and for himſelf a juſt indem- 
nification, and to provide, as far 
as circumſtances will allow, for the 
ture ſecurity of his own ſubjects, 
and of all the other nations of Eu- 
rope; theſe are the points for 
which his Majeſty has felt it in- 
dumbent on him to employ, all the 
means which he derives from the 
reſources of his dominions, from 
the zeal and affection of his peo- 
io, and from the unqueſtionable 
juſtice of his cauſe. 
But it has become daily more 
and more evident how much the 
internal ſituation of France ob- 
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ſtructs the concluſion of a ſolid and 
rmanent treaty, which can alone 
fil his majeſty's juſt and ſalutary 


views for the accompliſhment of 


theſe important objects, and for 


reſtoring the 2 tranquillity 


of Europe. is Majeſty ſees, 
therefore, with the utmoſt ſatisfac- 
tion, the proſpect which the pre- 
ſent circumſtances afford him, of 
accelerating the return of peace, 
by making to the well. dilpaled 
part of the people of France, a 
more particular 1 of the 
principles which animate him, of 
the objects to which his views are 
directed, and of the conduct which 
it is his intention to purſue. With 
reſpect to the preſent ſituation of 
affairs, the events of the war, the 


confidence repoſed in him by one 


of the moſt conſiderable cities of 
France, and, above all, the wiſn 
which is manifeſted almoſt univer- 
ſally in that country, to find a re- 
fuge from the tyranny by which 
it. ir now dag med, * this 
explanation on his elty's a 
prefling and indifj penlable — 4 
and his majeſty Lee additional 
ſatisfaction in making ſuch a de- 


claration, from the hope of a 


in the other powers engaged wi 

him in the common cauſe, ſenti- 
ments and views perfectly con- 
formable to his own, * 
From the firſt period when his 
moſt Chriſtian Majeſty Louis the. 


X VI. had called his people around 


him, to join in concerting mea- 
ſures for their common happineſs, 
the king has uniformly ſhewn by 
his conduct the fincerity of his 
wiſhes for the ſucceſs of ſo dif- 
ficult, but, at the ſame time, ſo 
intereſting undertaking. His 
majeſty was deeply afllifted with all 
the misfortunes which enſued ; but 
particularly whe he perceived 
more and more evidently, that 

3 4 mea 


* 
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meaſures, the conſequences of 
which he could not diſguiſe from 


to relinquiſh the friendly and pa- 
cific ſyſtem which he ien r. 
ed, The moment, at lenMh ar- 
rived when his majeſty ſaw that 
it was neceſſary for him nor ly 
to defend his own rights yd thoſe 
of his allies, not only to Mpel the 
unjuſt aggreſſion which he had re- 
cently experienced, but that all 
the . New intereſts of his people 
impoſed upon him a duty ſtill more 
important; that of exerting his 
effarts for the preſervation x civil 
ſociety itſelf as happily eſtabliſhed 
among the nations of Europe. 
"The, defigns which had been 
profeſſed -of reforming the abules 
of the government of France, of 
eſtabliſhing perſonal liberty and 
the rights 5 roperty on a ſolid 
foundation, of ſecuring to an ex- 
| 2 and populous. country the 
benefits of ayiſe legiſlation, and an 
equitable 1d mild adminiſtration 
90 its 1 ; all theſe 3 views 
ve un ortuiiſytel vaniſhed, * 
their place 2 l g a ſyſtem 
deſtructive a order, 
maintained by prdfEriptions, exiles, 
and confiſ- without number, 
by arbitrary Impriſonments, by 
maſſacres, which cannot even be 
remembered without horror, and 
at length, by the execrable murder 
of a juſt and beneficent lovereign, 
and, of the illuſtrious princeſs, who, 


with an unfhaken firmneſs, has 


ſhared all the misfortunes of her 
royal conſort, his protracted ſuf- 
terings, his cruel captivity, his ig- 
nominious death. 
The inhabitants of that unfor- 
tunate country, ſo long flattered 
by promiſes of happineſs, renewed 
at the period of every freſh crime, 
have found themſelves plunged 
into an abyfs of unczampled cala, 


himſelf, muſt finally compel him 


# 
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mities ; and neighbouring nations, 
inſtead of deriving a new ſecurity 
for the maintenance of general 


Faun from the eſtabliſhment 


a wiſe and moderate govern- 
ment, have been expoſed to the 
repeated attacks of a ferocious 
anarchy, the natural and fieceſſary 
enemy of all public order. They 
have had to encounter acts of ag- 
ome without pretext, open vio- 
ations of all treaties, unprovoked 
declarations of war; in a word, 
whatever corruption, intrigue, or 
violence could effect for the pur- 
poſe ſo openly avowed of ſubvert- 
ing all the inſtitutions of ſociety, 
and of extending over all the na- 
tions of Europe that confuſion 
ich has produced the miſery of 
ance. | J 
This ſtate of things cannot exift 
in Francs, without involving all 
the ſurrounding powers in one 
common danger, without giving 
them the right, without impoſing 
it upon them as a duty, to ſtop the 
progreſs of an evil which exifts 
only by this exceſſive violation of 


all law and all property, and which 


attacks the fundamental principles 
by which mankind is united in the 
bonds of civil ſociety. His ma- 
jeſty by no means diſputes the 
right of France to reform its laws. 
It never would have been his with 
to employ the influence of exter- 
nal force with reſpect to the par- 
ticular form of government to he 
eſtabliſhed in an independent coun- 
try. Neither has he now that 
with, except in ſo far as ſuch in- 
terference is become eſſential to 
the ſegurity and repoſe of other 
wers. 

Under theſe circumſtances, he 
de:nands from France, and he de- 
mands with juſtice, the termi- 
nation of a ſyſtem of anarchy, 
which has no force but for the 


. 


the violence of thofe, 
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purpoſes of miſchief; unable to 
diſcharge the primary duty of all 
government, to E the diſ- 
orders, or to puniſſi the crime 

which are daily increaſing in th 

interior of 1 but diſ- 

ſing arbitrarily of the propert 

— ood of the inhabitants of 
France, in order to diſturb the 
tranquillity of other nations, and 
to render all Europe the theatre of 
the ſame crimes and of the fame 
misfortunes. 
that ſome e and ſtable go- 
vernment ſhould be eſtabliſhed, 
founded on the acknowledged 
principles of univerſal juſtice, and 
capable of maintainigg with other 
powers the 2 relations 
of union and peace. His majeſty 
wiſhes ardently to be enabled to 


o 


treat for the e of 


general tranquillity ſuch a 
government, exerciſing a legal and 
permanent authority, animated with 
the wiſh for general tranquillity, 
and poſſeſſing power to enforce 
the obſervance of its engagements. 
The "king would propote none 
other than equitable and moderate 
conditions ; not ſuch as the expen- 


ces, the riſque, and. the facritices 


of the war might juſtify, but ſuch 
as his majeſty thinks himſelt under 
the indiſpenſable neceſſity of re- 


1 with a view to theſe con- 


derations, and ſtill more to that 
of. his own ſecurity, and of the 
future tranguillity of Europe, His 
majeſty defires nothing more fin- 
cerely than thus to terminate a 
war which he in vain endeavoured 


to avoid, and all the calamities of 


which, as now experienced by 
France, are to be attributed only 
to the ambition, the perfidy, and 
whoſe 
crimes have involved their own 
country in miſery, and diſgraced 
al cryilized nations, 


The king demands 


& 
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As his majeſty has hitherto been 
compelled to carry on war againſt 
the people of France collectively, 
to treat as enemies all thoſe who 
ſuffer Weir property an i blood to 
be laviſhed in Arber of an unjuſt 
nen; h's majeſty would ſee 
w * ſatisfaction the oppor- 
tunity of making exceptions in 
fevour of the well-diſpoſed inha- 
bitants of ather parts of France, 
as he has already done with reſpect 
to thoſe of Toulon. The king 
promiſes, on his part, the ſuſpen- 
ſion of hoſtilities, friendſhip, and 
(as far as the courſe of events will 
allow, of which the will of man 
can diſpoſ?) ſecurity and protec- 
tion to all thoſe who, by declaring 
For a monarchical government, 
ſhake of the voke of a ſanguinary 
anarchy, of That anarchy whic 
has broken all the moſt ſacred 
bonds of ſociety, diſſolved all the 
relations of civil life, violated every 
Tight, cotffounded gggyery duty, 
w 


uch uſes the bf liberty to 
cife the * 


* el tyranny, to 
thilate all prop, to ſeize on 
all poſſeſſions; which founds its 
power on the nded conſent cf 
the people, ant! itſelf carries fire 
and ſword throwgh extenſive pro- 


vinces, for having demanded their 


laws, their religion, and their law- 
ful ſovereign. x. 
It is chav in order to deliver 
themſelves from this unheard-of 
oppreſſion, to put an end to a ſyſ- 
tem of unparalleled erim*s, and to 
reſtore at length tranquillity to 
France, and fecyrity to all Europe, 
that his majeſty invites the co- 
operation of the people of Franc 


It is for theſe objects that he calls 


upon them to join the ſtandard of 
an hereditary monarchy, not for 
the purpoſe of deciding, in this 
moment of diſorder, calamity, and 
public danger, on all the modifi- 

cations, 
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cations, of which this form of Ke. 
vernment may hereafter be tuſ- 
ceptible; but in order to unite 
themſelves once more under the 
empire of law, of — and 
of religion; and to ſecure at length 
to their own country external 
peace, domeſtic tranquillity, a real 
and genuine liberty, a, wite, mo- 
derate, and beneficent government, 
and the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of all the advantages which can 
contribute to the happineſs and 
proſperity of a great and powerful 
nation. 


Speech of Ju Earl of W:ftm:rland, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to both 
Hoofes of Parliament, Jan. 10. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

I have his . commands 

to meet you in iament, and to 

expreſs his ſatisfaction in reſorting 
to your counſels in the preſent ſitu- 
ation of affairs. 

His majeſty feels the utmoſt con- 
cera that various attempts ſhould 
have been made to excite a ſpirit 
of diſcontent and diſturbance, and 
that appearances ſhould have ma- 


nifeſted themſelves/in any part of 


tnis kingdom, of a deſign to effect 
by violence an alteratiog in the 
conſtitution, | 

It is an additional nd of un- 
eaſineſs to his majeſty, that views 
of conqueſt and dominion ſhould 
have incited France to intertere 
with the government of other 


countries, and to adopt meaſures 


with regard to his majeſty's allies, 
the States-general, neither conform- 
able to the laws of nations, nor the 
poſitive ſtipulations of exiſting 
treaties ; eſpecially when both his 
majeſty the States- general had 
obſerved the ſtricteſt neutrality 
with regard to the affairs of France. 


1 
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Under theſe gigcumſtances, I 
have ordered by M majeſty's com- 


mands, an augmentation of the 
forces upon 2 eſtabliſhment. 

By the advice of the privy coun- 
cil, meaſures have been taken to 
prevent the exportation of corn, 
proviſions, and naval ſtores, arms, 
and ' ammunition. The circum- 
ſtances which rendered theſe mea- 
ſures neceſſary, will, I truſt, juſtify 
any temporary infringement of the 
laws, and will induce you to give 


them a parliamentary ſanction. 


It will afford his majeſty the 
greateſt ſatta ion, if by * 
perate and firm conduct the bleſ- 
ſings of peateican be continued; 
but he feels a of your zealous 
concurrence is determination 
to provide for the ſecurity and in- 
tereſts of his dominions, and to 
fulfil thoſe poſitive engagements 
to which he js equally — by 
the honour of his crown, and the 
general intereſts of the empire. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, | 

J have ordered the national ac- / 
counts to be laid before you, and 
I have no doubt of your readineſs 
to grant ſuch ſupplies for the pub- 
lic ſervice, as the honour and ſecu- 
rity of his majeſty's crown and 
government, and the exigencies 
of the times, may require. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

The agriculture, the manufac- 
tures, and particularly the linen 
manufacture, the proteſtant char- 
ter- ſchools, and other public inſti- 
tutions, which have ſo repeatedly 
been the objects of your care, will, 
J doubt not, engage your accuſ- 
tomed regard and liberality. 

Jam to recommend to you, in 
his majeſty's name, to adopt ſuch 
meaſures as may be moſt adviſable 
for the maintenance of internal 


tranquillity ; and for this purpoſe 
to 


: 
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to render moroꝶectunl the law for 


eftabliſhing a militia in this king- 


om. 
His majeſty has the fulleſt con- 
fidence that you will, on all occa- 


| ions, ſhew your firm determina- 
tion to enforce due obedience to 


the laws, and to maintain the au- 
thority of government, in which 
you may depend upon his nass 
cordial co-operation and ſupport : 
and I have it in particeMar. com- 
mand from his majeſty to recom- 
mend it to you, to apply yourſelves 
to the conſideratioof ſuch mea- 
ſures as may be the moſt likely to 
ſtrengthen and cement a general 
union of ſentiment among all claſ- 
ſes and deſcriptious of his majeſty's 
catholic ſubjects, in ſupport of the 
eſtabliſhed conſtitution. With 
this view his majeſty truſts that the 
ſituation of lis majeſty's catholic 
ſubjects will engage your ſerious 
attention, and in the conſideration 
of this ſubject, he relies on the 
wiſdom and liberality of his parlia- 


| ment. 1 


Jam truly ſenſible of the repeat- 
ed teſtimonies which I have receiv- 
ed of your approbation, and I will 


endeavour to merit a continuance ].. 


of your good opinion, by ſtrenu- 
ouſly exerting the power with 
which I am entruſted, for the 
maintenance of our excellent con- 
ſtitution in church and ſtate, as 
the beſt ſecurity for the liberty of 
the ſubject, and the proſperity of 


Ireland. 


Proteſt in the Houſe of Lordi of Ire- 


land againf? the Bill for preventing 
Unlawful Aſſemblies, July 10. 


- Diſſentient, 
Becauſe we are clearly of opi- 


nion that the laws, as tl ey now 


/ 
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ſtand, are amply ſufficient to curb 


licentiouſneſs of every ſort, and to 
prevent or puniſh all ſuch crimes 


as may be injurious to the ſtate, or 
ſubverſive of public tranquillity. 
Becauſe, even though it were 
true that any evil exifted, ſuch as 
might ſeem tg require a new law 
to counteract its effects, we con- 
r 


ceive that laws made on particula 
emergencies, and enacted on the 
— of the occaſion, are at all 


es dangerous to conſtitutional 


liberty, inaſmuch as they are uſu- 
ally framed in haſte, and rhaps 
2 the 2 of + on or 
of arbitrary principle, and are a 
therefore —— 4 the 5 
real and permanent evil, inſtead of 
the evaneſcent and temporary. in- 
convenience they aſſume to ob- 
viate. 


Becauſe that as this bill aſſumes 


to itſelf the ſtyle and character df 
a declaratory, as well as of an eri- 
acting law, we cannot enough teſtify 
our diſapprobation of the danger- 
ous practice of grounding a de- 
claration of law upon the founda- 
tion of old and obſolete ſtatutes, 
enacted in arbitrary times, fallen 
into diſuſe from the increafing 
wiſdom and ſpirit of the age, yet 
ſuffered to lie unrepealed, and eſ- 
teemed by all ſound and conſtith- 
tional lawyers the lumber and diſ- 
grace of the ſtatute books. 
Becauſe-we conceive it to be not 
only. improper, but highly inde- 
cent, that a law of fuch delicate 
importance ſhould be brought for- 
ward at a ſeaſon when, from vari- 
oug cauſes, the houſe is ſo ill at- 
tended, and deprived of many of 
its wiſeſt and beſt members. r 
We therefore ſolemnly proteſt 
againſt the committal of this bill, 
at the ſame time declaring our ut- 
ter diſapprobation of all ſuch 
meetings or conventions as it pur- 
poſes 
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es to prevent, and firmly truſt- 
ing that our fellow citizens, warned 
and inſtructed by the ſad experi- 
ence of * countries, 
will cautiouſly abſtain from every 
proceeding which can in any de- 
gree tend to public diſorder. | 


LEINSTER, ARRAN, CHARLEMONT. 
Fuly 10. 1 


r 


| Speech of the Spcaler of the Houſe of 
CE OE Ton of 


Ireland, Auguſt, 16. 3 


The commons attend ex- 
cellency with the bills which com- 
uu the ſupplies of this year to a 

ger amount than was ever grant- 
ed in any one ſeſſion. They offer 
them with the moſt cordial grati- 
tude to a monarch, whoſe conſtant 
and unwearied object has uniformly 
been the happineſs of his people, 
and the preſervation of all their 
rights and liberties. This gratitude 
would, if poſſible, be increaſed b 
his majeſty's gracious mark of his 
paternal attention in the ſurrender 
of his power over his hereditary 
revenues, and accepting a limited 
ſum for the expences of his civil 
liſt, a meaſure eſſential for effec- 
tuating in this kingdom a ſimilar 
controul over the application of 
the public money to that which 
has been long eſtabliſhed in Great 
Britain. 

The proviſion for a national 
militia makes a conſiderable part 
of theſe ſupplies; an acquiſition 
long wiſhed tor, as the true conſti- 
tutional defence and ſecurity for a 
nation's liberties, but the effectual 
eſtabliſhment of which has been 
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and manufactures, nor do they pre- 
vent a proviſion to the amount of 
half a million for the ſupport of 
commercial credit ; and the Com- 
mons Jook back with 1 

n the wiſdom of that / 


which, by preventing the 
creaſe of debt in the days Sf 


K. ed the reſources of the 
r the time of war, and has 

enabled to raiſe theſe large 
ſurngwitfbut increafing the taxes. 

They feel a particular gratifi- 
cation in being able to provide 
thus largely forthe ſupport of com- 
mercial credit, at a time when the 

wer of trade has been conſidera- 

y enlarged by meaſures of the 
moſt beneficial tendency to the 
happineſs of both kingdoms, and 
which, by mutual marks of favour, 
without bargaig or ſtipulated ex- 
change, muſt ſt hen that union, 
on t = pr 2 de- 

ds their mutual proſperity. 

3 in the 1 the 
Eaſt India trade, agreeable to the 
wiſhes of the fiſter kingdom, has 
conferred a great favour, and ſhe 
receives with thanks the admiftion 
of the goods of Aſia, Africa, and 
America, - from hence into the 
Britiſb ports. 

The firm and vigorous meaſures 
which your excellency has adopted: 
for reſtoring tranquillity and de- 
feating the deſigns of thoſe who 
wiſhed to raiſe diſcontents, and to 
introduce the principles of French 
anarchy and ſavage wildneſs, wilt 
ever have the warmeſt thanks of a 
grateful people; the moderation 
1 which they were tempered, 
while it gave them dignity, added 
conſequence to their weight; and 


reſerved for your excellency's ade when ailed by thoſe ſalutary laws, 


miniſtration. | 
Great as theſe ſupplies are, they 

do not interfere with the continu- 

ance of the uſual bounties for trade 


0 


** 


with which this ſeſſion grill have 
ftreygthened the executive power, 
they cannot fail to ſecure toi us the 
bleflings of internal tranquillity. +» 

Speech 
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Speech of the Lord Lieutenant re- 
land to both Houſes of Parliament, 
Auguſt 16. 


My lords and gentlemen, 
The wiſdom and firmneſs that 
have diſtinguiſhed your conduct 
during the preſent ſeſſion, and the 


attention you have afforded 3 the 


many important objects 
deliberations, demand 7742 — 


acknowledgments, an ble, me 
to relieve you from further attend - 


ance in parliament. 4 * 
Gentlemen of the houſe of 


commons, 

I have his majeſty's commands to 
thank you for the liberal ſupplies 
you have voted for the public ſer- 
vice, and for the honourable ſup- 
rt of his majeſty's government. 
ou may 'rely upon their faithful 
application. | 


My lords ee, 


The wiſdom ang liberality with 
which you attended to his majeſty's 
recommendation in favour of his 
Roman catholic ſubjects, are highly 
pleaſing to the king. | 

You may be fully ſenfible of his 
majeſty's gracious condeſcenſion in 
committing to your judgment the 
application of the hereditary reve- 
nue. And I am ordered by his 
majeſty to ſignify his approbation 
of the proviſions which have been 
made for the ſupport of his civil 

overnment, — the honour and 
dignity of Bis crown; and to ex- 
preſs his confidence that your libe- 
ral conceſſions to the Roman catho- 
lics, and the meaſures for the re- 
gulation of the public expenditure, 
and for the limitation of offices and 

en gragiouily pleaſed to conſent 
with a vi 
public, will cement a general union 


ef lentiment among all claſſes of 


1 


2 to which his majeſty has 


w to the advantage of the 
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his majeſty's ſubjects in ſupport of 
the eſtabli Hed conſtitution. 

His majeſty has ſeen with real 
ſatisfaftion that friendly diſpoſition 
which has been manifeſted by the 

liaments of Great Britain and 

reland, for ſtrengthening the con- 
nection of the two kingdoms by 
mutual acts of conceſſion. I am 
authorized to acquaint you that an 
act has paſſed the Britiſh parliament, 
to permit goods of Aſia, Africa, and 
America, legally imported into Ire- 
land, to be imported from thence 
into Great Britain. This is a ſig- 
nal proof of her attention to your 
intereſts, while the confirmation of 
the charter of the Eaſt- India com- 
pany by the parliament of Ireland 
diſplays on your part a cordial zeal 
for the ſupport of Great Britain, 
and a judicious conſideration of the 
great and eſſential intereſt of the 
empire. | 
am to make my acknowledge- 
ments for the many ſalutary laws 
you have enacted to ſtrengthen the 
executive government; which wi.l 
materially tend to defeat the deſigns 
of the enamies to the freedom and 
* of this kingdom. 

he apprehenſions of embar- 

raſſment which for a time hung 
over commercial tranſactions, were 
to me a ſubje& of the utmolt anx- 
iety; and I am to return you many 
thanks for ſanctioning thoſe mea- 
ſures which I took in ſupport of 
credit, and which I truſt have had 
the happieſt effect in preventing 
the ill conſequences of — appre- 
henſions. N f 

The ſpirit of diſcontent which 
— among the lower claſſes 
of the people, at the beginning of 

e felon, has fince burſ into acts 

f riot and inſurrection; and I have 
been under the painful neceſſity of 
employing his majeſty's forces, 
whoſe ſteadineſs and good —_— 

ve 
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have on all occaſions been mani- 
felled, and whoſe exertions 
the civil magiſtrates have been 
enabled ina great meaſure to reſtore 
the general tranquillity. : x 
nder all the circumſtances of 
the country, I thought it proper to 
call forth a very conſiderable 2 
tion of the militia of this kingdom. 
I am to expreſs his majeſty's appro- 
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Adaveſs of the Lord Mayor, Ar- , 
men, and Commons of the City of y 


Londen, to his Majeſty, Feb 23. 


To the Kin s moſt Excellent 2 
: * Majeſty. * 
The humble Addreſs of the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Com- 
mons of the City of London, 


mn 


bation of a meaſure which affords a * in Common Council aſſembled. 


preſent material afliſtance, and lays 
the foundation of a permanent con- 


ſtitutional force, that has + been 


found, by experience. in Great Bri- 
tain, of great reſource in public 
emergencies. ' | 
His. majeſty feels, with the great- 
eſt concetu, the expence btought 
upon the people by domeſtic diſ- 
turbance, added to the conſequence 
of a foreign war, into which we 
have been forced by the wanton and 
unprovoked aggreſſion of France; 
but you will reflect that you are 
contending for the preſervation of 
your property, and for the ſecurity 
of your happy conſtitution. . 
. Theſucceſles with which it hath 
exo the divine providence to 
leſs the arms of his majeſty and 
his allies, afford the beſt proſpect 
of a happy iſſue to this important 
conteſt; and it is his majeſty's 
earneſt hope, that a continuance of 
vigorous exertions will finally ob- 
tain a ſecure and laſting peace. 
I have-entire confidence, that in 
your reſpective counties you will 
exert your utmoſt influence in 
maintaining the public tranquillity, 
and in carrying the laws into full 
execution. You may be aſſured, 
that I ſhall, on all occaſions, take 
the moſt ſpeedy and effectual mea- 
ſures, in the .exerciſe of thoſe 
powers with which J am inveſted, 
tor the repreſſion of outrage and 


tumult, and the protection of his, 


majeſty's faithful and. loyal ſubjects, 
5: AIP AE ae 
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Moſt Gracious Sovereign, 


We, your majeſty's moſt dutiful 
and loyal ſubjects, the lord-mayor, 
aldermen and commons of the cit 
of London, in common-councit 
aſſembled, beg leave to renew our 
moſt ſolemn affurances of firm alle- 
25 to your majeſty's ſacred per- 
on and government, and of attach- 
ment to the conſtitution of theſe 
1 as by law eſtabliſned. 
Deeply impreſſed with ſentiments 
of veneration for a ſyſtem of go- 
vernment, wiſely framed to perpe- 
tuate the proſperity and happineſs 
of every individual ſubject to its 
authority, and in conſequence ſe- 
cure by its protection, great muſt 
have been our concern at the late 
nefarious and daring ſtrides of de- 
ſperate and wicked men toward the 

ubverſion of the peace and order 
of civil ſociety; who, with the 
blackeſt ingratitude, were availing 
themſelves of the freedom and pri- 
vileges of this highly-favoured land 
to compals its deſtruction. 

With increaſed indignation we 
were bound to depiore, that, to at- 
tain this treaſonable purpoſe, they 
had dared, in open concert with 
perſons in the executive govern- 
ment of France, to offer their prin- 
ciples and proceedings as a ſubject 


of admiration to a free, loyal, and 


ha ople. W 
| Fa. fatal events the miſ- 
chievous and obdurate councils of 
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that unhappy country have led, 
the page of hiſtory, darkened with 
the Fouleſ deed that ever excited 
horror in the human heart, will but 
too 7 — ; and the late 
dreadful inſtayce of their ſangui- 
nary malice will be remembered as 
long as perfecuted virtue ſhall de- 
ſerve the pity, and deliberate cru- 
© execration of mankind, 
The paternal regard for the 
peace and welfare of your people, 
which induced your majeſty to em- 
body the militia, and convene 
your parliament at a moſt import- 
ant conjuncture, cannot but warm 
every loyal breaſt with ſentiments 
of the moſt lively gratitude ; and 
we can with confidence aſſure your 


majeſty, that it is the united voice 


of your majeſty's faithful citizens 
of London, when we declare, that 
being ſenſible of the neceſſity of 
vigorouſly oppoſing the perfidy, 
ambition, and aggrandizement of 
France, now evinced by her de. 
claration of war and commence- 
ment of hoſtilities againſt this coun- 
try; in order to maintain the ſecu- 
rity and honour of dow majeſt y's 
crown, and to preſerve invtolate 
the conſtitution of thefe realms, the 
facred ſource, under providence, 
of all our bleſſings, we are ready 
to ſacrifice our deareſt intereſts in 
De defence of your majeſty's crown 
and perſon, and of that ſubſtantial 
freedom which the ſubjects of the 
Britiſh empire are confcious they 
enjoy. | 
Signed, by order of court, 
| WiLLIiaM Ris. 
Hes Majefty's Arfever. 


T receive with great ſatisfaction 
this dutiful and loyal addreſs. 

The affurances of the city of 
London, of their firm allegiance to 
my perſon, and of their attachment 
to our happy conſtitution, cannot 
but be highly acceptable to me; 

$ 


. 


and rely, with confidence, that their 
attention will conſtantly be directed 
toward the ſuppreflion und diſcoy- 
ragement of every proceeding which 
might tend to the ſubverſion of the 
—— and order of civil ſociety. 

he city of London may always 
depend upon my favour and coun- 
tenance; and my conſtant care not 
only to mai and defend the 
rights of my crown, but to protect 
and encourage the trade and com- 
merce of this kingdom, and to pre- 
ſerve inviolate the conſtitution as 
by law eſtabliſhed. 
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Declaration of the Court of Spain to 
the French Government, on the Sub- 
fed? of a Convention of Neutrality, 
Dee. 17, 1792. 


The French government, having 


teſtifed to that of Spain, a deſire of 


feeing that neutrality formally at- 
teſted, which, in fa evails be- 
tween the two nations, his catholic 
majeſty has authorized the under- 
figned, principal fecretary of ſtate, 
to declare by this note, that Spain 
will obferve, on its ſido, the ſtricteſt 
nentrality in the war in which 
France is engaged with other pow - 
ers. 
This note ſhall be exchanged at 
Paris with another ſigned by the 
miniſter for foxei affairs, in 
which the fame aſſurances ſhall be 
given on the part of France. 
Madrid, the 15th Dee. 1792, 
Signed, | 
FrezzaDAa LE DUC DP ALCUDIA. 


—_— 


Second Declaration of the Court of 
Spain to the French Government, on 
the ſame Subjed, Dec. 17. 

The catholic king, in conſe- 
quence of the .neutralits agreed 
upon between Spaiꝑ and the French 

govern- 


2 and on an aſſurance of 
e friendſhip and good faith of 
the French nation, ſhall order the 
troops on the frontiers to retire; 
retaining, in places of ſtrength, 
the number neceſſary for the fre. 
vice, and that of their reſpective 
detachments, which ſhall be exe- 
cuted immediately after the French 
have delivered a declaration fimi- 
lar to the preſent, promiſing to 
act on their part in the — 
manner. Commiſſioners ſhall be 
appointed by both parties, to aſſiſt 
in the execution of this agree- 
ment, at the period which may be 
fixed; and all meaſures ſhall be 
taken with mutual conſent, acting 
with that good faith which is pro- 


r. 
Peri, note, ſigned by the prin · 
cipal ſecretary of ſtate of his 
catholic majeſty, ſhall be ex- 
changed at Paris for another ſigned 
by the miniſter for foreign affairs, 
in which the ſame aſſurances thall 
be given on the part of France, 

At Madrid, 19th December, 1792. 

Signed, 
Fix MA DA LB DUC D'ALCUD1A. 


Ms —_— 
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Letter from the Chevalier d Ocarix, 
Charge d" Afaires from the Court 
Spain, to M. le Brun, the French 
inter for foreign Fairs, on the 
54 of 4 Sane and the 

Trial of Louis XVI. Dec. 26. 

Sir, 

It is with great ſatisfaction that I 
bave received the letters you have 
done me the honour to fend to me; 
containing the papers relative to the 
neutrality of Spain, and to the con- 
vention fer withdrawing the troops 
fcom the reſpective frontiers. 

dope the executive coungil, the 
whole French nation, and tbe re- 
preſcatativgs os the uation, will fee 
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in them new and very authentic 
roofs of the frankneſs and amica- 
le intentions of bis catholic ma- 
jefty, and how much his majeſty 
it at heart to ſpare nothing for 
maintaining the ancient harmony 
and fraternal amity that ſubſiſts be- 
tween the two nations. I truſt, that 
not only the literal ſenſe of the ex- 
E made uſe of by his catho- 
ic majeſty, but the tone and the 
manner of treating the whole of 
this negotiation, muſt, in every in- 
genuous mind, add to the opinion 
that Europe has long entertained of 
Spaniſh candour; and I congratu- 
late myſelf as peculiarly fortunate, 
in being now charged with orders, 
the effect of which muſt be to draw 
ſtill cloſer the ties of two nations, 
whom mutual eſteem, as well as 
common intereſt, have rendered 
friends, and who cannot ceaſe to 
be ſo without great diſadvantages to 
both. The Tfparcbes containing 
this order, and all that relates to 
the execution of it, have been 
brought to me by a French cou- 
rier extraordinary; a circumſtance, 
which I take tlie liberty of point - 
ing out to you, as a mark of the en- 
tire confidence of his me jeſty. who 
wiſhes not to be even ſuſpected of 
any reſerve, or of ſending me any 
ſecret inſtructions. | 
The declaration of neutrality, de- 
manded by the miniſter of France 


at the court of Spai a might be con- 


ſidered as an a& abſolutely uſeleſs, 
ſince this neutrality exiſts in fact ; 
and no hoſtile meaſure on the part 
of Spain having * room for 
preſuming that this power meant 
to commit any violation of it, it 
ſeemed ſupertiuous to declare it 
anew. But the king conſidered that 
the changes that had taken place in 
France, united with the circum 
ſtances of the war, itt which the 
French nation was engaged, might, 

(8 2) if. 
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if not juſtify, at leaſt give riſe to of all nations. It is by the manner 9 
_ diſtruſts which it was better to pre- in which France ſhall treat the ? 
vent; and that beſides, this new © unfortunate king, Louis XVI. and * 
declaration, whether neceſſary or his family, that foreign nations will 
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ſuperfluous, muſt, in the preſent 
moment, give the moſt authentic 


character, and even a folemnity, * 


to his pacific and amicable reſolu- 
tions, and would conſequently be 
an additional means of aſſuring re- 


ciprocal confidence and intimacy. - 
J muſt not omit, Str, to remark to 


you, as an incontrovertible proof 
of the ſincerity of Spain, and her 


full confidence in the candour of 


France, the conſent of the king to 
withdraw the extraordinary troops 
that have been ſent to the fron- 
tiers adjoining France, with the 
ſole intention of maintaining good 
order, which evil-diſpofed perfons 
wiſhed to diſturb, by introducing 
themſelves to ſow ſeditious max- 
ims; on condition that France 
ſhould withdraw her extraordinary 
troops ſent to the frontiers of Spain; 
for although the terms of this con- 
vention have, on the firſt —_ 

reat appearance of being equa 
— . from vides ſo in 
ny: 7 -* SY £3 

In fact, by the very difference of 
the two governments, and the pre- 
ſent ſituation of the two empires, 
it is clearly evident, that the French 
troops might be aſſembled on the 
frontiers | of France, in much 
'greater numbers, .and with much 
-greater promptitude, than the Spa- 
niſh troops could be on the fron- 
tiers of Spain; and, therefore, that 
mutual fincerity,. frankneſs, and 
amity, could alone ; recipro- 
city to this meaſure. But what may 
more contribute to conſolidate this 
union, and that in which the two 
ſtates and all Europe have ſo great 
* arr intereſt, will be the iſſue of the 
* memorableaffair that io occupies 


France, and attracts the attention 


ls. 


i, 


be able to judge with certainty of 
her generoſity and her moderation. 
This grand trial, which is about to 
decide the fate of the head of 
the family of the Bourbons, cannot 
be conſidered by the king of Spain 
as indifferent to him; and his ma- 
jeſty does not fear being accuſed . 
of - wiſhing to interfere in the 

overnment of a country not ſub- 
ject to his empire, when he raiſes, 
in favour of his relation and his an- 
cient ally, a voice that can diſpleaſe 
thoſe only whoſe hearts are ſhut” 
againſt ans 6 pong of morality 
and commiſeration. It is, there- 
fore, in the name of the king of 
Spain, without entering into any 
of thoſe diſcuſſions of principles, 
which, in a foreign mouth, might 
Nur be thought improper, that 

ſhall confine myſelf to preſenting, 
ſome reflect ons founded ſolely on 
juſtice, on the law of nations, 'and 
on the general intereſts of human- 
ity. If there are men who make 
no account of thoſe intereſts, they 
are the only men who can diſap- 
prove of the warmth and import. 
ance with which the trial of Louis 
X VI: is conſidered; and they may 
be anſwered that they themſelyes 
give it more importance, althoygh 
of another kind, ſince in it they 
have accumulated irregularities 
which they would have blanied in 
any other trial whatever. "Theſe 
irregularities, powerfully combated 
by many Frenchmen, and by many 
members of the National Conven- 
tion, who have * publiſhed their 
complaints on the ſubject, cannot 
fail to ſtrike the moſt moderate and 
unprejudiced men of other nations. 
The exainple' of a party accuſed, 
tried by judges who are a | 

| mites: 
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tyted, and of wham ſeveral have 
not ſince heſitated to declare their 


opinion, with every expreſſion of 
hatred and partiality; of a party 
accuſed, .condemned without any 
pre-exiſting law, and condemned 
for offences of which I examine 
not the proofs, but which, if they 
were proved, could not attaint the 
inviolability which a law, univer- 
fally conſented to, ſecured to him— 
is an example too remote from all 
the ordinary ideas of juſtice, for any 
nation that reſpects herſelf not to 
dread preſenting to the eyes of 
nations by whom ſhe wiſhes to be 
teſpefted. | '# 
It is impoſſible that the whole 
world ſhould not ſee with horror 
the violences exerciſed againſt a 
prince, known at leaſt by the mild- 
neſs and innocence of his character, 
and whom this mildneſs and this 
very facility have precipitated into 
à ſituation. into which guilt and 
wickedneſs have never plunged the 
moſt cruel tyrants. If, in fact, 
Louis XVI. has committed faults, 
who but muſt think them abund- 
antly expiated by a fall ſo unexpect- 
ed; by the mortification of a long 
and ſevere captivity; by his fears 
for his ſiſter, for his wife, and for 
his children; and (what, I will be 
Bold to fay, is truly ſhameful) by 
the very outragesand inſultsof ſome 
men, who think to aggrandize 
themſelves by trampling on great- 
neſs which is now no more, and 
who have forgotten, that if changes 
in political inſtitutions releaſe a 
country from the ancient reſpect 
which it thought it a duty to pay 
0 its kings, no revolution could 
ever releaſe honourable minds from 
the reſpect due to grief and mis- 
'fortune? I paſs by the numerous 
reflections which this ſubject af- 
fords, to confine myſelf to that 
* which is directly connected with 


. 
oo 
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the functions of the miniſtry with; 
which I am charged. Although 

the French citizens whoſe. opi:, 
nion is favourable to Louis XVI.. 
have been thought hitherto to have, 
leſs liberty of writing and {peakings, 
than thoſe who maintain the con-, 
trary opinion; and although, con- 
ſequently, the greater number of, 
the former have been ſilent, it can-, 
not be.concealed that opinions are 
already. much divided. If, then, 
the enemies of this unfortunate; 
prince ſhould ſucceed. in cauſing 
the extreme of violence to be exex-, 
ciſed upon him, it would be ini 
poſſible to perſuade foreigners 8 
they ought to impute this conduct 

to the French nation and the 
French government; and they 
would think that they reſiſted evi: 
dence, if they did not conclude; 
that certain individuals exiſt, in 
France,who are more powerful thap 
the government and the nation it- 
ſelf. In that caſe, it is inconteſt- 
able that foreign nations. could not 
reaſonably place any confidence i 

the proteſtations of the French na- 
tion, in their treaties of peace, of 
alliance, and of commerce with her; 
and Europe would think ſhe. ſaw 


inceſſantly new diſquiets, new 5 


tations threatening all ber intereliy 


and diſturbing the public tranqui 

lity; while, on the other hand, a 
conduct at once equitable and mag 
nanimous toward the accuſed king 
would neceſſarily produce coutrary 
effects. Even the preſence of Louis 
XVI. and his family, in the country 
which they ſhould ett for an aſy- 
lum, would be an exiſting teſtimouy 
of the generoſity and power of the 
French, and would teach all men that 


your nation knows how to unite mo- 


deration with victory; that ſhe has 


noble and beneficent paſlions only, 


and that the triumphs of her arms 
do not hinder her from voluntꝰ Hy 
(8 3) 20WIFg 
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bowing her head before the image 
juſtice. The ſentiments of ef- 
teem and admiration with which 
ſhe would inſpire all nations, would 


not fail to lead very ſoon to a peace, 


which all nations muſt defire; and. 


of which, notwithſtanding her ſuc- 
ceſſes, France herfelf muſt have 


* ” 


realized! 


need. May a hope ſo pleaſing be 


All that I have now expreſſed to 
you is the with of the king. It is the 
with of the Spaniſh nation; of that 
nation which, in its ancient charac- 
ter, in 'refpefting juſtice, knows 
nevertheleſs how to appreciate the 


paſſions, as well as the high virtues, 
and which hopes that the French 
pation will ſtill offer to poſterity, 
on this occaſion, an example of the 
8 and the generoſity that 

ave hitherto characterized it. 
United' by the ſame ſentiments 
which are ſo muchthe more honour- 
ableto the French people, as they are 
contraſted with the paſſions and the 
ſuggeſtions from which they have to 
* themſeves, liow durable will 
be the bonds of amity between the 


two nations! How n be 


the titles they will have to pro- 
duce between them for drawing 
thoſe ties cloſer and cloſer! How 
worthy of both will be their mutual 
eſteem, founded on humanity! 

It is with theſe views that his 
catholic majeſty has thought it ho- 


nourable for him to tranſmit to the 
French government his moſt preſl- 


ing, his moſt ardent interceflions, 
on the important affair which now 
fixes the attention of men; and 
which I intreat you to communicate 


"to the National Convention ; and 
if TI could, by my anſwer, com- 
municate to the King that the 


wiſhes of his heart have been ful- 
filled; happy to have been the 


agent in a vegotiation ſo humane, 


ſo glorious : happy in having well 


ſerved my country aud yours, this 


PAPERS. 


day would be the moſt pleaſing, the 
moſt conſoling of my life. bs 
I have the honour ta be, &c. 
= (Signed) | 
Tas CygyaLier D'Ocantz. 


Letter from the Chevalier d Ocarix ta 
» the French Minifter for Poreign 
- Af airs, which the Naticnal Conven- 
tion refuſed to hear read, till they 
lad paſjed Sentence of Death on 
Louis the Sixteenth. 


Paris, Fanuary 17, 1793. 

The new orders I have received, 
and the urgency of circumſtances, 
authorize me to leave no means 
untried of manifeſting the extreme 
ſolicitude of his catholic majeſty 
reſpecting a trial on the point o 
terminating in a manner ſo fatal ta 
the head of his family. I haſten 
therefore to repeat to you, in his 
name, his warmeſt inſtances and 
moſt ardent ſolicitations to the 
French nation, and the repreſent- 
atives of the nation, I truit = 
the new conſiderations which | 
have to ſubmit to you, will appear 
ſuch as you ought not to reject. 
I intreat you to communicate them 
to the National Convention, I am 
induced to think, that the French 
people, being deſtined, both by 
their character and the fituation 
of their country, to maintain an 
important ſtation in Europe, and 
vaſt foreign relations, the aſſembly 
of their repreſentatives cannot 
have entirely ſhut their ears to all 
the reflections of political pru+ 
dence, which ſeveral of their mem- 
bers have preſented to them, It is 
not for me to add to theſe reflec- 
tions. But, Sir, the importance of 
the cauſe, and the intereſt which 
the king of Spain takes, and muſt 
take in it, are ſuch, that I hope 
what I do will not be difavowed 
by his majeſty, when I intreat you, 

* . . ig 
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in this letter, to obtain for me 
only time to aſk his iptcrpoſition 
and good offices to reſtore } eace be- 
tween France. and the betligereat 

ers. If this meaſure, at the 
— time that it will be uſcful 
to the French, can ſoften and ame- 
liorate the deſtiny of his uuhappy 
relative, 1 am confident that 1 may 
expect the approbation of his 
majeſty, if he can think himſelf 
engaged by the manner in which 
my offer ſliall be received, to un- 
dertake negotiations, the ſucceſs 
of which will be for the intereſts 
of humanity. I earneſtly deſire 
that the propaſition I make may 


be accepted; and if it ſhguld, 1 1 


alk no more time than is ftriftly 
neceſſary for a courier to go and 
return. 
I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) | 

Le CREVALTLIEIN D'Ogaziz. 


The laſt Will and Sentiments of 
Louis VI. written by himjel}, 
and read in the Sitting of the Com- 
mont of Paris, Fan. 21, 1793- 


In the name of the Moſt Holy 
Trinity, the Father, Son, and Haly 
Spirit, this day, the 25th of De- 
cember, 1792, I, Louis XVI. of 
the name, King of France, being 
confined for more than four 
months, with my family, in the 
Tower of the Temple at Paris, 
dy thoſe who were my ſubjects, 
and deprived, ſince the t ith inſtant, 
of all communication whatever 
with my family; being brought, 

reover, to a trial, of which it 
is Anpothble, gn account of the 
paſſions of men, to foreſee the 
event, and for which neither pre- 
text nor plea can be fonnd in any 
exiſting lau; having none, to whom 
J can have recourſe, but God, the 
guly witneſs of my thoughts; I 
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here declare, in his preſence, my 
laſt will and ſentiments. | 

I recommend my ſoul to God, 
my Creator: I beſeech him, in his 
mercy, not to judge it according to 
its merits, but by thoſe of our Lord 
. Chriſt, who has offered 

imſelf as a facrifice to God, his 
Father, for us men, how unworthy 
ſoever we may have been, and for 
me, the moſt unworthy. 

I die in the communion of our 
holy mother, the catholic, apo- 
ſtolic, and Roman church, who de- 
rives her power, by an uninter- 
rupted ſucceſhon, from St. Peter, 
M whom Jeſus Chriſt had eutruſt- 
ed it. 

I firmly believe and profeſs 
whatever is contained in the creed, 
and in the commandments of God 
and the church, the ſacraments 
aud myſteries as now and ever 
taught by the catholic church. I 
have never pretended to fit in judg. 
ment upon the different ways of 
explaining che doctrines that have 
divided the church of Jeſus Chriſt; 
but I have ſubmitted, and ever. 
will ſubmit, it God grant me life, 
to the deciſions, which the eccle- 
ſaaſtical ſuperiors, in communion 
with the holy catholic chprch, 
have given, or may give, in con- 
formity to the diſcipline of the 
church, as followed fince Jeſus 
Chriſt, I pity, with all my heart, my 
brethren that may be in error? 
but I preſume not to judge them; 
nor do I love them leſs in Jeſus 
Chriſt, agreeably to the dictates of 
Chriſtian charity. 1 beſeech God 
to pardon all my fins. I have en- 
deavoured to recollect them ſcru- 

viouſly, to deteſt them, and to 

umble myſelf in his fight. De- 

prived of the aſſiſtance of a ca» 
tholic prieſt, I beſeech God to re- 
ceive this confeſſion of my ſins, and 
to look more eſpecially upon my 
decp contr.tion for having ſet my 
(V 4) name 
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* to obtain from 
my fins. 
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name (although it was againſt my 
will) to inſtruments that may be 
« contrary to the diſcipline and faith 
« of | the*cathdlic church, to which, 
ein my heart, I have ever ſincerely 
: adhered, ©' I pray God to — 2 
my firm reſoltition, to avail myſelf, 


as ſoon as poſſible, of the miniſtry, 


\ of a catholic prieſt, that I may 

confeſs all my fins, and receive the 
ſacrament of penance, _ 

Is requeſt all whom I may have 
inadvertently offended (and I am 

not conſcious of having inten- 

tionally offended any one), or thoſe 


to whom I may have given any 


bad example, to pardon the injury 
I may have done them. 

rſons 
to offer up their prayers with mine, 
od the pardon of 


I forgive, with all my heart, 


; thoſe who have become my ene- 
mies without any provocation from 
me. 

them, and thofe alſo who, through -- 
a falſe or miſtaken zeal, have done 
me great injury. 


I beſeech God to pardon 


J pray God to bleſs my wife 
and children, my fiſter and aunts, 


my brothers, and all thoſe who 
are connected with me by the ties 
of blood or otherwiſe. ! 
God, nꝛore eſpecially, to look with 
an eye of mercy upon my wife, my 
children, and my ſiſter, who have 


been ſo long my fellow-ſyfferers, 
and to ſupport them by his grace, if 


they ſhould loſe me, as long as 


they continue in this tranſirory 
n ; 

I. recommend my children to 
my wife: J have never doubted 


her maternal tenderneſs: I recom- 


* 


mend to her, above all, to make 


them good Chriſtians and virtuous 
members of ſociety ; to teach them* 
on Ss BS LI * 
o conſider the grandeurs of this 
uorld (if they are doomed to expe- 


riencę them) as dangerous aud per- 


implore 
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iſhable enjoyments, and to direct 
their views to eternity, as the only 
ſolid and permanent glory. I re- 
queſt my ſiſter to continue her 
tenderneſs for my children, and, if 
they ſhould have the misfortune to 
loſe their mother, to be herſelf a 
mother to them. L 

I intreat my wife to forgive me 
for all the afflictions which ſhe 
endures on my account, and the 
uneaſineſs I may have given her 


during our union, as ſhe may be 


certain, that I retain no recollec- 
tion of any thing againſt her, 


* ſhould ſhe imagine that ſhe has any 
reaſon for ſelf-reproach. f 

I earneſtly recommend to my 
children, next to their duty to 


God, which they ſhould make the 
firſt object of conſideration, to live 
in harmony with each other, to be 
ſubmiſſive and obedient to their 


mother, and grateful to her for all 


the care and trouble which ſhe takes 
for them, and in memory of me. 

J defire them to conſider my 
ſiſter as a ſecond mother. 

I recommend to my ſon,. if he 
ſhould ever have the misfortune 
ta become king, to conſider, that 
he muſt devote himſelf entirely to 
the happineſs of his fellow-citizens; 
that he ought to forget all enmity 
and reſentment, and particularly 
whatever' has any relation to my 


| misfortunes and ſufferings; to re- 


collect, that he cannot promote 
the welfare of the people but by 
reigning according to law: but 
to confider, at the fame time, 


that a king cannot make the law 


reſpected, nor do the good he me- 
ditates, but in proportion as he 
has the neceſſary authority; and 
that when this is wanting, he is 
obſtructed in his meaſures'; he is 
incapable of inſpiring reſpe&;.and 
is, conſequently, more detrimental 


than uſeful. * | | 
I tecommend to my ſoa to pro- 
ö yidg 
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vide for all the perſons who were 
faithful to me, as far as his future 
ſituation may it him; to re- 
member, that this is a ſacred debt 
which I have contracted to the 
children or relations'of thoſe who 
have periſhed on my account, and, 
in the next place, of thofe who, 
on the ſame- account, are unfortu- 
nate | 8 
I know that there are many per- 
ſons, once attached to me, who 
have not behaved to me as they 
-ought to have done, and have even 
ated with ingratitude: but I for- 
give them (often, in moments of 
anxiety and agitation, we are not 
-maſters of ourſelves) ; and I defire 
my ſqn, if the opportunity ſhould 
occur) to remember nothing but 
their misfortunes. 2 

I wiſh it were in my power to 
expreſs my gratitude to thoſe who 
have given me proofs of a ſincere 
and diſintereſted attachment. If I 
have been ſenſibly affected by the 


inful ingratitude of ſome, whom 
God, and ready to appear in his 
preſence, that I am not conſcious 


had diſtinguiſhed, with their re- 
lations or friends, by repeated fa- 
vours, I have had the conſolation, 
Itowever, of ſeeing the ſpontaneous 
and difintereſted affection and ſym- 
: pathy which many others have 
cvinced. I requeſt them all to re- 
- ceive my thanks. In the preſent 
' ſituation of affairs, I ſhould be 
apprehenſive for their ſafety, were 
I to be more explicit; but I parti- 

cularly recommend to my ſon, to 
ſeek every opportunity in his power 
to acknowledge their ſervices, 


I think, however, that I ſhould- 


do injuſtice to the ſentiments of the 
nation, were I not expreſsly to re- 
' commend to my ſon, Meſſieurs 
Chamilly and:Hue, whoſe fincere 
affection induced them to ſhut 
| themſelves up with me in this diſ- 
mal abode, and who had like to have 


, fallen thy unhappy victims of this 
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generoys act. I recommend Clery 
alſo to my ſon, being perfectly ſa, 
tisfied with his ſervices. ever ſince 
he has been with me. As he was 
the perſon who continued with -me 
to the laſt, I requeſt the gentlemen 
of the commons to deliver to 
him my wearing-apparel,- books, 
watch, purſe, | and other little ef- 


fects which have been depoſited· in 


the council of the commous. 

1 treely forgive thoſe who guard- 
ed me, for the ill treatment and 
coercion they have thought it their 
duty to exerciſe toward me. I have 
found ſome ſuſceptible and com- 
paſſionate minds: may they have 
the heart · felt enjoyment of that 


tranquillity, which their way of 


thinking muſt afford. ; 

I requeſt Meſſieurs Maleſherbes, 
Tronchet, and Deſeze to accept 
my warmeſt thanks, all the expreſ- 
ſion of my ſenſibility, for the cage 
and trouble they have taken in my 


defence. | 


I conclude, by declaring before 


of any of the crimes of which 1 
am accuſed; ns 112% 
Louis. 


In the Tower of the Temple 


at Paris, Dec. 25, 1792. 


— 


Declaration 'of War, by the French 


* National Convention, again Env- 
land and Holland, Feb. 1. 


The National Convention, after 
having heard the report of their 
committee of general defence, ou 
the conduct of the Engliſh govern- 
ment; * : 5 
Conſidering that the king of 
England has perſiſted, eſpecially 
ſince the revolution of the 10th of 
Auguſt 1792, to give proofs of his 
being ill · diſpoſed toward the French 

nation, 
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nation, and of his attachment to tke 
coalition of crowned heads; 

That at the period aforeſaid, he 
ordered his ambaſſador at Paris to 
withdraw, becauſe he would not ac- 
knowledge the proviſional efecu- 
tive council, created by the legiſla- 


tive aſſembly; | 


That the cabinet of St. James 
has ceaſed, fince the ſame period, 
to correſpond with the French am- 
baſſador at London, on pretext of 
the ſuſ n. of. the fore 


king of the French; 


That, fince the opening of the 
national convention, it has refufed 
to reſume the uſual correſpondence 
between the two ftates, and to ac- 
knowledge the powers of this con- 
vention; 

That it has refuſed to acknow. 
ledge the ambaſſador of the French 
republic, although provided with 
letters of credence in its name; 

That it has endeavoured to im- 
pede the different purchaſes of 
corn, arms, and other commodities 
ordered m England, either by 
French citizens or the agents of the 
republic; 

That it has cauſed to be ſtopped 
ſeveral boats and ſhips laden with 
grain for France, contrary to the 
treaty of 1786, while exportation 
to other foreign countries was free ; 

That in order lil] more effec- 
tually to obſtruct the commercial 
operations of the republic in Eng- 
land, it obtained an act of parli- 
ament prohibiting the circulation 
of aſtignats ; 

That in violation of the fourth 
article of the treaty of 1789, it ob- 
tained another act, in the month of 

anuary laſt, which ſuljects all 
French citizens, reſiding in, or 
coming into England, to the moſt 
inquiſitorial, vexatious, and dan- 
erous forms ; 


That, at the fame. time, and 
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contrary to, the firſt article of the 
peace of 1783, it granted protection 
and pecuniary aid not only to the 
emigrants, but even to the chiefs 
of the rebels, who have already 


_ fought againſt France; that it has 


maintained with them a daily cor- 
reſpondence, evidently directed a- 

inſt the French revolution ; that 
it has alſo received the chiefs of the 
rebels of the French Weſt India 
colonies; | 

That, in the ſame ſpirit, with- 
out any. provocation, and when all 
the maritime powers are at peace 
with England, the cabinet of St. 
James has ordered a conſigerable 
naval armament, and an augmen- 
tation of the land force; 

That this armament was or- 
dered at a moment when the Eng- 
liſh miniſter was bitterly — 
cuting thoſe who ſupported the 

inciples of the French revolution 
in England, and was employ ing all 
poſſible means, both in parliament 


and out of it, to cover the French 
republic wich ignominy, and to 


draw upon it the execration of the 
Engliſh nation, and of all Europe; 

hat the object of this arma- 
ment, intended againſt France, was 
not even diſguiſed in the Engliſh 
parliament ; 

That although the proviſional 
executive council of France has 
employed every meaſure for pre- 
ſerving peace and fraternity with 
the Ergliſh nation, and has replied 
to calumnies and violation of trea- 
ties, only by remonſtrances founded 
on the principles of juſtice, and ex · 
preiled with the dignity of free 
men, the Engliſh miniſter has per- 
ſevered in his ſyſtem of malevo- 
lence and hoſtiiity, continued the 
armaments, and ſent a ſquadron 
to the Scheldt, to diſturb the opera- 
tions of the French in Belgium; 

That, on the news of the exe- 
Luniog 
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cution of Louis, he carried his out- 
rages to the French republic to ſuch 
a length, as to order the ambaſſa- 
dor of France to quit the Britiſh 
territory within eight days ; 

That the king of England has 
manifeſted his attachment to the 
cauſe of that traitor, and his _ 
of ſupporting it, by different reſo- 
lutions adopted at the moment of 
his death, both by nominating ge- 
nerals of his land army, and by ap- 
plying to parliament for a confider- 
able addition of land and fea forces, 
and putting ſhips of war'in com- 
miſhon ; | | 

That his ſecret coalition with 
the enemies of France, and parti- 
cularly with the emperor and Pruſ- 
ſia, is confirmed by a treaty con- 
cluded with the firſt in the month 
of January; that he has drawn into 
the ſame coalition the ſtadtholder 
of Holland; that that prince, whoſe 
ſervile obſequiouſnels to the or- 
ders of the courts of St. James' and 
Berlin is but too well known, hes, 
in the covrſe of the French revo- 
Jution, and notwithſtanding the neu- 
trality which he profeſſed, treated 
with diſdain the agents of France, 
received the emigrants, haraſſed 
the French patriots, counteracted 
their operations, releaſed, in op- 
poſi ion to eſtabliſhed uſage, and 
notwithſtanding the demand of the 
French miniſter, perſons who had 
been guilty of forging aſſignats; 
that, in the mean time, with a view 
to concur in the hoſtile deſigns of 
the court of London, he gave or- 
ders for a naval armament, named 
an admiral, appointed Dutch ſhips 
to join the Engliſh fleet, opened a 
loan to defray the expences of the 
war, put a ſtop to exportations to 
France, while he favoured ſendin 
ſupplies of Proviſion to the Pruſ- 
fian an Auſtrian magazines :* 

_ Ceoniering, in fine, that all 


theſe circumſtances no longer leave 
to the French republic any hope of 
obtaining by means of amicable ne- 
gotiation the redreſs of their griev- 
ances, and that all the acts of the 
Britiſh court, and of the ſtadtholder 
of the United Provinces, are acts of 
hoſtility, equivalent to à declara- 
tion of war, the national conven- 
tion decrees as follows: 

Article I. The national conven- 
tion declares, in the name 'of the 
French nation, that, confidering the 
multiplied acts of hoſtility and ag- 
greflion of the above-mentioned 

wers, the French nation is at war 
with the king of England and the 
ſtadtholder of the United 
vinces. | | 

IT. The national convention 
charges the proviſional executive 
council to call forth ſuch forces as 
may appear to them nece for 
repelling their ſion, and for 
maintaining the independence, tbe 
dignity, and the intereſts of the 
French republic. | 

ITE. The national convention au- 
therizes the proviſional executive 
council to diſpoſe of the naval 
forces of the republic in ſuch 2 
manner as the intereſts of the ſtate 
ma to them to require; 
— berth all particular diſpo- 
fitions ordered in this reſpect by 
preceding decrees. | 


— — 


Proclamation by the Prefident of the 
United States of America, April za. 


Whereas it appears, that a ſtate 
of war exiſts between Auſtria, 
Pruſſia, Sardinia, Great Britain, 
and the United Netherlands, of the 
one part, and France on the other; 
and the duty and intereſt of the 
United States require, that the 
ſhould with ſincerity and good fait 
adopt and purſue a conduQ —_—_ 
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and impartial towards the bellige- 
rent powers: 4 0 , 4 
I have therefore thought fit, by 
theſe preſents, to declare the diſ- 
poſition of the United: States to 
obſerve the conduct aforeſaid to- 


wards thoſe powers reſpectively; 


and to cxhort and warn the citi- 
zens of the United States care- 
fully to avoid all acts and proceed- 
ings- whatſoever, which may in any 
manner. tend to. contravene ſuch 
Z | 
* * I de. hereby alſo make 
known, that whoſoever of the citi- 
zens of the United States ſhall ren- 
ger himſelf liable to puniſhment or 
orfeiture under.the law of nations, 
by committing, aiding, or 2 
hoſtilities. againſt any of the ſai 
powers, or by carrying to any of 
them thoſe articles which are deem- 


cd contraband by the modern uſage 


of nations, will not receive the pro- 
tection of the United States againſt 
ſuch puniſhment or forfeiture ; and 
further, that I have given inſtrue- 
tions to thoſe officers, to whom it 
belongs, to. cauſe proſecutions to 
be inſtituted againſt all perſons who 
Mall, within the cognizance of the 
courts of the United States, violate 
the law of nations, with reſpect to 
the powers at war, or any of them. 
In teſtimony whereof I have 
cauſed the ſeal of the United 
States of America to be affixed 
' to theſe preſents, and ſigned 
the ſame with my hand. Done 
at the city of Philadelphia, 


the twenty · ſecond day of April, 


one thouſand ſeven hundred 
and ninety- three, and of the 
Independence of the United 
States of America, the ſeven- 
teentn. 

1 SG. Wasn Noro, (L. S.) 

By the: Fehden. 
Tuo. JEFFERSON, » 
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Letter fran Citixen Genet, Minifter. 

Plenipotentiary from the French Re- 
public, to George Waſhington, . Pre 
2 of the United States of Ames, 

rica, Auguſt 13. = p 
" Intruſted in this part of the world 
with the intereſts and rights of the 
French people, as you are with 
thoſe of the citizens of America, I 
have ſworn to my country, and im- 
poſed it as a ſacred duty on myſelf, 
never to permit private conſidera» 
tions or other motives foreign from 
the general weal, to impede me in 
what I conceive the line of duty, 
My conduct has accordingly been 
marked with all the energy and 
frankneſs, which ever characterize 
a true Republican, To you alone, 
through the ſecretary of ſtate, have 
I complained of the principles you 
have adopted, and remonſtrated 


againſt deciſions which have reſulted 


herefrom. To you alone have I 
declared that the federal govern- 


ment, far from manifeſting any re- 


gard for our generous conduct 


towards this country — for the new 


advantages which we were offering 
to her commerce, or for the reiter- 
ated demonſtrations of our real and 
diſintereſted friendſhip, were ſacri- 


ficing our intereſts to thoſe of our 


enemies, by their interpretation of 
the treaties which exiſt between us, 
To you have I repreſented, without 
reſerve, that this condu did not 
appear to correſpond with the views 
of the people of America, with their 
deſire to obſerve with fidelity their 


public engagements, or with their 


affectionate regard for the cauſe of 
liberty, upon which their very ex- 
iſtence and proſperity depend. 
Certain deciſions of your tribunals, 
and verdicts of your juries, addgd 


to the ſentiments of your fellow 


Citizens, 


citizens; publicly expreſſed; might 
permit meFithout-a crime to draw 
this inference. . . *. 
Nevertheleſs certain perſons, ac- 
tuated by views which time will 
devolope, deſpairing.to attack my 
principles, have deſcended toperſon- 
al abuſe, in hopes of withdrawing 
from me that eſteem which the 
public feel and avow for the re- 
reſentative of the French Repub- 
lic. They publiſh, with great 
warmth, that I have inſulted you, 
and that I have threatened you 
with an appeal to the people ; as if 
ou would permit any one with 
impunity totreat you with diſreſpect; 
or, as if the ſlighteſt hint of an ap- 
peal, which a magiſtrate deſerving 
of his high office ſhould . 
deſire, were to you the greateſt of- 
fence I could offer. 
It is become neceſſary, Sir, to 
diſipate theſe dark calumnies by 


truth and publicity. I dare there- 


tore expect from your candour and 
probity.an explicit declaration, that 
&« I have never intimated to you 
an intention of appealing to the 
public; that it is not true that a 
difference in political ſentiments 
has ever betrayed me to forget 
what was due to your character, 
or to. the exalted reputation you 
had acquired by humbling a — 
againſt whom you fought in the 
cauſe of liberty.” A publication 
of your anſwer will be the onl 
pres which ſhall be given to tho 
party-men, 'who never fail to con- 
found the individual with affairs of 
ftate, which they too often make 
ae of as a pretext ſor their zeal, 
and a reaſon for daſtardly appearing 
under anonymous ſignatures. 

. As to myſelf, 1 have always 
,openly declared what I thought, 
and ſigned what I had written; and 
if others have ſuppoſed they could 
advance my views by newſpaper 
publications and paragraphs, they 
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are much deceived. A good cauſe 
needs no advocate. Time and 
truth will make it triumph, in 
1 of its implacable enemies, and 
the preſent cold indifference of 
ſome who were its ancient friends. 
I have the honour to be, &c. | 
„ 
"THE "ANSWER. | 
f 1 16, 1793. 
Ir, | "A 
The Preſident of the United 
States has received the letter which 
you addreſſed to him from New 
York, on the 13th inſtant; and I 
am deſired to obſerve to you, that 
it is not the eſtabliſhed courſe for. 
the diplomatic characters reſiding. 
here, to have any direct correſpon- 
dence with him. The ſecretary of 
ſtate is the organ through which, 
their communications ſhovld paſs. . 
The Preſident does not con- 
ceive it to be within the line of 
propriety or duty for him to bear 
evidence againſt a declaration, 
which, whether made to him or 
others, is perhaps immaterial ; he 
therefore declines interfering in the 
cafe. © x aſs 
I have the honour to be, &c. 
(Signed) | e 
Ne 
To the minifter plenipotentiary 
of the republic of France. 


Letters Patent, iſſued by the Preſident 
. of the © United States, diſmiſſing 
Cit:zen Duplaine, Vice Conſul of 
France, Oct. ako. 
George Waſhington, Prefident-of 
the United States of America; 
to all whom it may concern. 
The Sieur Antoine Charbonet 
Duplaine heretofore having pro- 
duced to me his commiſſion as vice- 
conſul for the republic of France, 
within the ſtates of New Hamp- 
ſhire, Maſſachuſets,, and R — 
Illand, and having thereon * 
en 
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from me an , exequatur, bearing 


date the 5th day of June, 1793, 


recognizing him as ſuch, and declar- 
ing him free to exerciſe and enjoy 
ſuch functions, powers, and privi- 
leges, as are allowed to vice-con- 
ſuls of the French republic by the 
laws, treaties, and conventions in 
that caſe made and provided; and 
the ſaid Sieur Duplaine having, un- 
der colour of his ſaid office, com- 
mitted ſundry encroachments and 
infractions of the law of the land, 
and particularly having cauſed a 
veſſel to be reſcued with an armed 
force out of the cuſtody of an 
officer of juſtice who had arreſted 
the ſame by proceſs from his court; 
and it being therefore no longer fit, 
nor conſiſtent with the reſpe& and 
obedience due to the laws, that the 


Sieur Duplaine ſhould be 2 
e 


to continue in the exerciſe and en- 
zoyment of the ſaid functions, pri- 
vileges, and powers; theſeare there- 
fore to declare, that I do no longer 
recognize the ſaid Antoine Char- 
bonet Duplaine as vice-conſul of 
the republic of France in any part 
of theſe United States, or permit 
him to exerciſe or enjoy any of the 
functions, powers, or privileges 
z!lowed to the vice-conſuls of that 
nafion; and that I do hereby wholly 
revokeand annul the faid exequatur 
heretofore given, and do declare the 


fame to be abſolutely null and void, 


from this day forward. 

In teſtimony whereof I hare 

cauſed theſe letters to be made pa- 

tent, and the ſeal of the United 

States of America to be hereunto 

affi xed. | 

Given under my hand this roth 
day of October, in the year of 
our Lord 1793, and of the Inde- 
pendence of the United States of 
America, the eighteenth. 


Croce WASskIN OTN. 
Zy the Preſident, 
Tuo. Jarrixgot. 
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Letter from Citizen Genet, Minifter 
Plenizotentiary of the Rench Re- 
public, to Mr. Fefferſon, Secretary 

State. | 
New-York, Oct. 25, 1793, 
Second Yearofthe French Republic. 


have juſt received, together 
with your letter of the 3d inſtant, 
the diſmiſſion of citizen Duplaine, 
vice- conſul at Boſton, and I haſten 
to declare to you, that I do not ac- 
knowledge its validity, becauſe the 
conſtitution of the United States 
has not given the Preſident the 
right which he. now appears de- 
firous to exerciſe, It has im- 
powered him, as firſt miniſter 
of the American people, to ad- 
mit and to receive the miniſters of 
foreign nations, ſent to the great 
American confederation, and their 
conſulary agents, diſtributed to the 
particular States; but in confiding 
to him this official function, it has 
not given him the power of dif- 
charging them, to ſend them away, 
or tp ſuſpend them when once they 
have been admitted. Such an au- 
thority cannot be exerted, fir, but 
by the ſovereign of the agent, or 
by the one to which he is ſent. On 
the part of their own ſovereign, 
their recall can only be the object 
of his particular will, or a conſe- 
quence of negotiations begun with 
him for that object. On the part 
of the ſovereign to whom he is 
ſent, a diſmiffion can be the reſult 
only of an act of regular juſtice, or 
of an arbitrary act. If it is a na- 
tional act of juſtice, the fovereign 
ſhould be furniſhed with every poſ- 
fible light _ ſo important an 
object, that he may be enabled to 
rove to the foreign ſovereign, that 
bis miniſter was unworthy of his 
confidence and that the diſmiſſiont 
or ſuſpenſion was indiſpenſable. 
If it is an act merely arbitrary, it is 
among the claſs of acts of aggreſſion, 
and becomes a. cauſe of war; and 
| you 


ee 


you know, Sir, that in this reſpect 
the conſtitution of the United States 
has reſerved to the repreſentatives 
of the people the right of declaring 
it. I do not recollect what the 
worm- eaten writings of Grotius, 
Puffendorf, and Vattel ſay on this 
ſubject—I thank God I have for- 
what theſe hired juriſprudiſts 
ve written upon the rights of 
nations, at a period when they 
were all enchained. But the fun- 
damental points ot your liberty, and 
our OWN, are engraven in my me- 
mory in characters not to be ef- 
faced, and the rights of man are 
eacloſed in my breaſt with the 
ſource of life. I have inceſſantly 
before my eyes your conſtitution, 
and our own, and it is becauſe I 
fully feel the juſt and wiſe inten- 
tions of thoſe who founded them, 
that I demand of you, Sir, to ak 
the Preſident of the United States 
to procure an examination, by 
the legiſlature repreſenting the 
ſovereign people of Maſſachuſſets, 
of the conduct of citizen Duplaine, 
in the ſame manner as I have de- 
manded an examination of my own 
in the enſuing congreſs. 

In governments like ours, poli- 
tical affairs can only be judged by 
political bodies: and it the vice- 
conful Duplaine has infringed the 
particular laws of Maſlachuſets, 
or the general laws of the union, 
which that government is bound 
to ſupport; to that ſtatè the cog- 
nizance of a crime againſt the ma- 
jeſty of the nation belongs, in the 
elt inſtance; and it is for her ofti- 
cers to announce it to the federal 
government, in order that the fo- 
reign agent, found to have violated 
the laws of the country, may re- 
ceive puniſhment from his ſove- 
reign, if he merits it. I inſiſt 
with the more confidence upon 
this ſtep, Sir, as the attorney for 
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the diſtrict of Boſton made three 
efforts to procure a bill to be found 
at the circuit court againſt citizen 
Duplaine, and three times a po- 

ular and virtuous jury threw out 

is complaint, and this vice-con- 
ſul was finally acquitted in the 
moſt honourable manaer.—How 
could, in fact, any room for accu- 
ſation againſt him be found, fince 
he only acted in conformity to the 
treaties, to his inſtructions, to the 
deciſions of the federal government, 
communicated to all the ſtates, 
which even truſt to the care of the 
French conſuls the prizes ſuppoſed 
to be made within the jurifdition 
of the United States, and as he 
proved inconteſtably, that he never 
had any intentiou of reſiſting, by 
force, t . — intimated to him 

judicial authority, although t 
= contrary to the nolitical — 
of the French nation? 
Gerner. 


— 


Sperch of George Waſhington, Prefident 
of the United States of America, to 
both Houſ:s of Congreſs, Dec. 3. 
1793. : 

Fellow citizens of the ſenate, 


and of the houſe of repre- 
ſentatives, 


Since the commencement of 
the term for which I have beew 
again called into office, no fit occa- 
ſion has ariſen for expreſũng to my 
fellow citizens at large the deep 
and reſpectful ſenſe which I feel of 
the renewed teſtimony of public 
approbation. While, on the one 
hand, it awakened my gratitude 
for all thoſe inſtances of affectionate 
partiality with which I have been 
honoured by my country; on the 
other, it could not pre ent an eur it 
with for tliat retirement, ſ:om ] 
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ns private conſideration ſhould ever 


hive torn me. But influenced by 
tire belief, that my conduct would 
de eſtimated according to its real 
niotives; and that the people, and 
the authorities derived from them, 
would ſupport exertions having · no- 
thing perſonal for their object, I 
have obeyed the ſuffrage which 
commanded me to reſume the exe- 


cutive power; and I humbly im- 
lore that Being, on whoſe will the 
ate of nations depends, to crown 


with ſucceſs our mutual endeavours 
for the general happineſs. 


As ſoon as the war in Europe 


had engaged thoſe powers with 


whom the United States have the. 


moſt extenſive relations, there was 
reaſon to apprehend that our inter- 
courſe” with them might be inter- 
rupted, and our di — for 
peace drawn into queſtion, by the 
ſuſpicions too often-entertained by 
belligerent nations. It ſeemed there- 
fore to be my duty, to admoniſh our 
citizens of the conſequences of a. 


contraband trade, and of hoſtile 


acts to any of the parties; and to 
obtain, by a declaration of the ex- 
iſting legal ſtate of things, an eaſier 
admiſſion of our right to the immu- 
nities belonging to our ſituatjon. 
Under theſe impreſſions, the procla- 
mation, which will be laid before 
you, was iſſued. 

In this poſture of affairs, both 
new anddelicate, I reſolved to adopt 
general rules, which ſhould con- 
torm to the treaties, and aſſert the 
privileges of the United States, 
PFheſe were reduced into a ſyſtem 
which will be communicated to 
you. Although I have not thought 
myſelf at liberty to forbid rhe le 
of the prizes, permitted, byour trea- 
ty of commerce with France, to be 
brought into our ports; I have not 
refuſed to cauſy them to be reſtored, 
when they were taken within the 
protection of our territory, or by 
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veſſels commiſſioned, or equipped 
in a warlike form, within the limits 
of the United States. | 


It reſts with the wiſdom of 
Congreſs, to correct, improve, or 
inforce this plan of procedure; and 
it will probably be found expedi- 
ent to extend the legal code, and the 
juriſdiction of the courts of the 
United States, to many caſes, which, 
though dependent on principles al- 
ready recognized, demand ſome fur- 
ther proviſionns + + 

hen individuals ſhall, with- 


in the United States, array them-: 


ſelves in hoſtility againſt any of the 


powers at war, or enter upon mili-- 


tary expeditions or enterpriſes with - 
— the Borifclon of the United 
States, or uſurp and exerciſe ju- 
dicial authority within the United 
States; or where the penalties or 
violations of the law of nations may 
have been indiſtinctly marked, or 
are inadequate, theſe offences can- 
not receive too early and cloſe an 
attention, and require prompt and 
deciſive remedies. 41 0 

Whatever thoſe remedies may 
be, they will be well adminiſtered 
by the judiciary, who poſſeſs a long 

bliſned courſe of inveſtigation, 
effectual proceſs, and officers in the 
habit of executing it. 

In like manner, as ſeveral of 
the courts have doubted, under 
particular circumſtances, their pow- 
er to liberate the veſſels of a nation 
at peace, and even of a citizen of 
the United States, although ſeized 
under a falſe colour of being hoſtile 
property; and have denied their 
power to liberate certain captures 
within the protection of our terri- 
tory; it would ſeem proper to re- 
gulate their juriſdiction in theſe 

ints. But if the executive is to 

the reſort in either of the two 
laſt mentioned caſes, it is hoped 
that he will be authorized, by law, 
to have fats aſcertained by the 
courts, 


courts, when, for his own informa- 
tion he ſhall requeſt it. 

« J cannot recommend to your 
notice meafurts for the fulfilment 
of our duties td the reſt of the — 
without again preſſing upon you the 
ne ceſſity of — ourſelves in 
a condition of complete defence, 
and of exacting from them the 
fulfilment of their duties toward us. 
The United States ought not to in- 

a perſuaſion, that, contrary 
to the order of human events, t 
will for ever keep at diſtance tho 
painful appeals to arms, with which 
the hi ſtory of every other nation 
abounds. © Fhere is a rank due to 
the United States among nations; 
which will be withheld, if not ab- 
 folutely loſt, by the reputation of 
weakneſs. If we deſire to avoid 
inſult, we muſt be able to repel it; 
if we deſite to ſecure peace, one of 
the moſt powerful inſtruments of 
our rifing proſperity, it muſt be 
known that we are at all times ready 
for war. The documents which 
will be preſented to you will ſhew 
the amount and kinds of arms and 
military ſtores now in our maga- 
zines and arſenals; ayd yet an addi- 
tion even to theſe ſupplies cannot 
with prudence be neglected, as it 
would leave nothing to theuncertain- 
ty of procuring a warlike appara- 
tus in the moment of public danger. 

« Nor can ſuch arrangements, 
with fuch objects, be expoſed to the 
cenſure or jealouſy of the warmeit 
friends of republican government. 
They are incapable of abuſe in the 
hands of the militia, who onght to 
poſſeſs a pride in being the depoſi- 
t ry of the force of the republic, 
and ray be trained to a degree of 
energy equal to every military ext- 

ncy of the United States. But it 
is an enquiry which cannot be too 
ſolemnly purſued, whether the act, 
« more effectually to provide for 
the internal defence, by eſtabliſhing 
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been fraſtrated, the tr 
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an uniform militia throughout the 
United States,” has organized them 
ſo as to produce their full effect; 
whether your own experience in 
the ſeveral States has not detected 
ſome imperfections in the ſcheme; 


and whether a material feature of it 


ought not to be, to afford an oppor- 
tunity for the ſtudy of thoſe bran- 
ches of the military art, which can 
ſcarcely ever be obtained by prac- 
tice alone. | i 
The connection of the United 
States with Europe has become ex- 
tremely intereſting. The occur- 
rences which relate to it, and have 
paſfed under the knowledge of the 
executive; will be exhibited to cons 
greſs in a ſubſequent communi- 
cation. 
When we contemplate the wat 
on our frontiers, it may be tru 
affirmed, that every reaſonable 
fort has been made to adjuſt the 
cauſes of diſſenſion with the Indi- 
ans north of the Ohio. The in- 
ſtructions given to the comiaiſ- 
koners evince a moderation and 
equity, proceeding from a fincere 
love of peace, and a liberality hav- 
ing no reſtriction but the effentiatf 
intereſt and dignity of the United 
States. The attempt, however, of 
an amicable negociation havi 
have 
marched to at offenſively, Al- 
though the propofed treaty did not 
arreſt the progreſs of military pre- 
paration, it is doubtful how far the 
advance of the ſeaſon, before good 
faith juſtified active movements, 
may retard them during the re- 
mainder of the year. From the 
13 and intelligence which re- 
ate to this important ſubject, you 
wilt determine whether the defi- 
ciency in the number of the troops 
granted by law ſhall be compen- 
ſated by ſuccours of militia, or addi- 
tional encouragements ſhall be pro- 
poſed to recruits. | 
(H) ® An - 
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« An anxiety has been alſo de- 
monſtrated by the executive for 
peace with the Creeks and Che- 
rokees. The former have been re- 
lie ved with corn and with clothing, 
and offenſive meaſures againſt them 
prohibited during the receſs of con- 
greſs. To ſatisfy the complaints of 
the latter, proſecutions have been 
inſtituted tor the violences com- 
mitted upon them. But the papers 
which will be delivered to you, diſ- 
eloſe the critical footing on which 
we ſtand in regard to both thoſe 
tribes; and it is with congreſs to 
pronounce what ſhall be done. 

After they ſhall have pro- 
vided for the preſent emergency; it 
will merit their moſt ſerious labours 
to render tranquillity with the fa- 
vages permanent, by creating ties of 
Intereit, Next to a vigorous exe- 
cution of juſtice on the violators of 

ce, the eſtabliſhment of com- 
me;ce with the Indian nations in be- 
half of the United States, is moſt 
likely to conciliate their attachment. 
But it ought to be conducted with- 
out fraud, without extortion; with 
conſtant and plentiful ſupplies; 
with a ready market for the com- 
modities of the Indians, and a 
ſtated price for what they give in 
4 and receive in exchange. 
Individuals will not purſue ſuch a 
trathc, unleſs they be allured by the 
hopes of profit; but it will be 
enoagh for the United States to be 
reimburſed only. Should this re- 
commendation accord with the 
opinion of congreſs, they will re- 
collect, that it cannot be accom- 
pliſned by any means yet in the 
hands of the executive. 


« Gentlemen of the Houſe pf 
© Repreſentatives, 


The commiſſioners charged 
with the ſettlement of the accounts 
between the United and Individual 
States, concluded their important 
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United States to Holland. 
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functions within the time limited 
by law ; and the balances ſtruck in 
their report, which will be laid be- 
fore congreſs, have been placed on 
the books of the treaſury. 

On the 1ſt day of June laſt, an 
inſtalment of one million of florins 
became payable on the loans of the 
This 
was adjuſted by a prolongation of 
the period of reimburſement, in 
nature of a new loan, at an inte- 
reſt of 5 cent. for the term of 
ten years; and the expences of this 
operation were a commiſſion of 3 

cent. 

The firſt inſtalment of the loan 
of two millions of dollars from the 
bank of the Unifed States has been 
paid, as was directed by law. For 
the ſecond it is neceſſary that pro- 
viſion ſhould be made. Tre: 

« No pecuniary conſideration is 
more urgent, than the redemption 
and diſcharge of the public debt; 
on none can delay be more injuri- 
ous, or an economy of time more 
valuable. | 

The productiveneſs of the public 
revenues hitherto has continued to 
equal the anticipations which were 
formed of it; but it is not expected 
to prove commenſurate with all the 
objects which have been ſuggeſted. 
Someauxiliary proviſions will, there- 
fore, it is preſumed, be requiſite ; 
and it is hoped that theſe may be 
made conſiſtently with due regard 
to the convenience of our citizens, 
who cannot but be ſenſible of the 
true wiſdom of encountering a ſmall 
preſent addition to their contribu- 
tions, to obviate a future accumula- 
tion of burdens. 

« But here I cannot forbear to 
recommend a repeal of the tax on 
the tranſportation of the public 
prints. There is no reſource ſo 
firm for the government of the 
United States, as the affections of 
the people guided by an — 

en 
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.ened policy; and to this primary 
good nothing can conduce more, 
than a faithful repreſentation of pub- 
lic proceedings, diffuſed, without re- 
ſtraint, throughout the United States. 

« An eſtimate of the appropria- 
tions neceſſary for the current ſer- 
vice of the enſuing year, and a 
ſtatement of a purchaſe of arms and 
military ſtores, made during the re- 
ceſs, will be preſented to congreſs. 


« Gentlemen of the Senate, and 
and of the Houſe of Repre- 
ſentatives, 


1% The ſeveral ſubjects to which 
I have now referred, open a wide 
range to your deliberation, and in- 
volve ſome of the choiceſt intereſts 
of our common country. Permit 
me to bring to your remembrance 
the magnitude of your taſk, With- 
out an unprejudiced coolneſs, the 
welfare of the government may be 
hazarded; without harmony, as far 
as conſiſts in freedom of ſentiment, 
its dignity may be loſt. But as the 
3 proceedings of the Uni- 
ted States will never, I truſt, be re- 
proached for the want of temper or 
. candour, ſo ſhall not the public 
happineſs languiſh, from the want 
of my ſtrenuous and warmeſt co- 


operation. 
GeorGE WASHINGTON. 
Philadelphia, Dec. 3, 1793. 
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Meſſage from the Prefident of the 
United States to both Houſes of 
Congreſs. 

« United States, Dec. 5, 1793. 

« Gentlemen of the Senate and 

of the Houſe of Repreſenta- 
tives, 

« As the preſent ſituation of the 
ſeveral nations of Europe, and eſpe- 
cially of thoſe with which the 
United States have important rela- 
tions, cannot but render the ſtate of 


things between them and us matter 
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of intereſting inquiry to the legiſla- 
ture, and may indeed give riſe to de- 
liberations to which they alone are 
competent, I have thought it my 
duty to communicate to them cer- 
tain correſpondences which have 
taken place. 

The repreſentative and execu- 
tive bodies of France have mani- 
feſted generally a friendly attach- 
ment to this country; have given 
advantages to our commerce and 
navigation; and have made over- 
tures for placing theſe advantages 
on permanent ground: a decree 
however of the national aſſembly, 
ſubjecting veſſels laden with pro- 
viſions to be carried into their ports, 
and making enemy's goods lawful 
prize in the veſſel of a triend, con- 
trary to our treaty, though revoked 
at one time as to the United States, 
has been ſince extended to their 
veſſels alſo, as has been recently 
ſtated to us. Repreſentations on 
this ſubject will be immediately 
given in charge to cur miniſter 
there, and the reſult will be com- 
municated to the legiſlature. 

„It is with extreme concern [ 
have to inform you, that the pro- 
ceedings of the perſon whom the 
have unfortunately appointed their 
miniſter plenipotentiary here, have 


breathed” nothing of the friendly 


ſpirit of the nation which ſent him: 
their tendency, on the contrary, 
has been to involve us in a war 
abroad, and diſcord and anarchy 
at home. So far as his acts, or 
thoſe of his agents, have threatened 
our immediate commitment in the 
war, or flagrant inſult to the 
authority of the laws, their effect 
has been counteracted by the ordi- 
nary cognizance of the laws, and by 
an exertion of the powers confided 
to me. Where their danger was 
not imminent, they have ' been 
borne with from ſeutiments of re- 
d to his nation, from à ſenſe 
of their friendſhip towards us, 
(H 2) from 
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from a conviction that they would 
not ſuffer us to remain long expoſed 
to the action of a perſon who has 
ſo little reſpected our mutual diſ- 
poſitions, and, I will add, from a 
rcliance on the firmneſs of my 
fellow- citizens in their principles 
of peace and order. In the mean 
time I have reſpected and purſued 
the ſtipulations of our treaties, ac- 
cording to what I judged their true 
ſeaſe; and have withheld no act of 
friendſhip which their affairs have 
called for from us, and which 
zuſtice to others left us free to per- 
form. I have gone further: ra- 
ther than employ force for the re- 
ſtitution of certain veſſels which 1 
deemed the United States bound to 
reſtore, I thought it more adviſe- 
able to ſatisfy tue parties, by avow- 
ing it to be my opinion, that if re- 
{ticution were not made, it would 
be incumbeut on the United States 
to make compenſation, The pa- 
pers now communicated will more 


particularly appriſe you of theſe . 


tranſactions, ; 

« The vexations and ſpoliation 
underitood to have been committed 
on our veſſels and commerce by 
the cruizers and officers of fome of 


the belligerent powers, appeared to 


require attention. The proofs of 
theſe, however, not having been 
brought forward, the deſcription 
of citizens ſuppoſed to bave ſutfered 
were notified, that, on furniſhing 
them to the executive power, due 
meaſures would be taken to obtain 
redreſs for the paſt, and more effec- 
tua] proviſions againſt the future. 
Should ſuch documents be fur- 
niſlied, proper repreſentations will 
be made thereon, with a juſt reli- 
ance on a redreſs proportioned to 
the exigency of the eaſe. 

«© The Britiſh government hav- 
ing undertaken, - orders to the 
. commanders of their armed veſliel-, 
to reſtrain generally our commerce 
in corn and other proviſions to 
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their own ports and thoſe of their 
friends, the iuſtructions now com- 
municated were immediately for- 
warded to our miniſter at that court. 
In the mean time, ſome diſcuſſions 
on the ſubject took place between 
him and them: theſe are alſo laid 


before you; and I may expect to 


learn the reſult of his ſpecial in- 
ſtructions in time to make it known 


to the legiflature during their pre- 


ſent ſeſſion. 
Very early after the arrival of 
a Britiſh miniſter here, mutual ex- 
planations on the execution of the 
treaty of peace were entered into 
with that miniſter; theſe are now 
laid before you for your information. 
« On the ſubjects of mutual in- 
tereſt between this country and 
Spain, negociations and conferences 
are now depending. The public 
good requiring that the preſent ſtate 
of theſe ſhould be made known to 
the legiſlature in confidence only, 
they ſhall be the ſubject of a ſeparate 
and ſubſequent communication. 
EORGE WASHINGTON,” 


Manifeſto of the Empreſs of « all the 
R ofiar, relative to the Partition of 
Poland, March 25. 


„I Michael Krechetnicoff, gene- 
ral in chief, ſenator, general-gover- 
nor of Tula, Kaluga, and the coun- 
tries newly annexed from the Poliſh 
republic to the Ruſhan empire, com- 
mander of all the armies there, &c. 
hereby make known, by the ſupreme 
will and command of my moſt graci- 
ous ſovereign, her imperial majeſty of 
all the Ruſſias, to all the inhabitants 
in general of the countries now 
united for ever to the Ruſſian em- 
pire from the Poliſh republic. 

Her imperial majeſty has hitherto 
taken in the affairs of Poland a part 
that has always been tending to the 
intereſt of both empires. It has not. 
only been unſucceſsful, but proved 


'a fruitleſs burden; and her endea- 


vours 
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voursto maintain peaceand freedom 
among her neighbours, have been 
attended with innumerable loſſes. 


evinced this, in the numerous in- 
ternal diſputes which have diſtracted 
the Poliſh republic. Her imperial 
majeſty bas viewed their ſufferings, 
in the countries and cities border- 
ing on her empire, with great grief, 
conſidering them as deſcended trom 
the ſame race, and profeſſing the 
holy Chriſtian religion. 

Even at this monent, ſome un- 
worthy Poles, enemies to their 
country, have not been aſhamed 
to approve the government of the 
ungodly rebels in the kingdom of 
France, and to requeſt their aſſiſt- 
ance to invalve their country alſo 
in bloody civil wars. 

& The true Chriſtian religion, and 
the well-being of the inhabitants of 
the above-mentioned countries, 
would ſuffer from the introduction 
of ſuch deteſtable doctrines, which 
tend to annihilate all the bonds of 
ſociety, to overthrow all fatety, 
property, and proſperity. Theſe 
enemies of peace, following the 
deteſtable plan of the mob of rebels 
in France, propagate their doctrines 
throughout Poland to the utmoft 
of their power, which would de- 
ftroy for ever their own and their 
neighbours' bappineſs. 

From theſe conſiderations, her 
imperial majeſty, my moſt*gracious 
miſtreſs, as well to indemnify her- 
ſelf for her many loſſes, as for the 
future ſafety of her empire and the 
Poliſh dominions, and for the 
cutting off at once, for ever, all fu- 
ture diſturbances and frequent 
changes of government, has been 
pleaſed now to take under her ſway, 
and to unite for ever to her empire, 
the following tracts of land, with 
all their inhabitants; namely, a 
line beginning at the village of 
Druy, on the left bank of the river 
Dwina, at the corner of the border 
1 1 
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Thirty years experience have .. of Vilna to Stolptſa, to Neſvij, and 


the inhabitants, of all ranks what- 
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of Semigallia; thence extending to 
Neroch and Dubrova, and fol- 
lowing the border of the voiwodſhip 


then to Pinſk; and thence paffing 
Kuniſh, between Vitkero and No- 
vegreble, near the frontier of Gal- 
licia: thence to the river Dnieſter ; 
and, laſtly, running along the ri- 
ver, till it enters the old border of 
Ruſſia and Poland at Jergetick : in 
ſuch manner, that all the cities and 
countries, within this line of de- 
marcation, the new border of Ruſ- 
fia and Poland, ſhall, hencefor- 
ward, for ever, come under the 
ſceptre of the Ruſſian empire, and 


ever, be ſubjects thereof. 

I being appointed by her impe- 
rial majeſty governor-generalof theſe 
countries, by herſupreme order have 
to aſſure, in her ſacred name, and in 
her own words, to all her imperial 
majeſty's new ſubjects, and now my 
beloved countrymen, that her moſt 
gracious majeſty is pleaſed, not only 
to confirm and enſure to all, the free 
and public exerciſe of their religion, 
and full ſecurity of property and 
poſſeſſion, but rouniteand to affiliate 
them under her government, for the 
fame and glory of the whole Ruſ- 
ſian empire; an example of which 
is to be ſeen in her faithful ſubjects, 
the inhabitants of White Ruſſia, now 
living in full peace and plenty un- 
der her wiſe and gracious dominion. 
Further, that all, and every one of 
them ſhall! enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of her old ſubjects, and 
that from this day every denomi- 
nation of the inhabitants enters on 
the full participation of theſe bene- 
fits through tile whole extent of the 
Ruſſian empire. 

« Her imperial majeſty expects, 
fromthe gratitude of her newſubjects, 
that they being placed, by her boun- 
ty, on an equality with Ruſſians, ſhall 
in return transfer the love of their 


former country to the new one, — 
Ve 
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live in future attached to ſo great 
. and generous an empreſs. 

1, therefore, now inform ev 
perſon,from the higheſt to the lowek, 
that, within one month, they muſt 
take the oath of allegiance before 
the witneſſes whom I ſhall appoint ; 
and if any of the gentlemen, or 
other ranks, poſſeſſing real or im- 
moveable property, regardleſs of 
their own intereſt, ſhould refuſe to 
take the oath preſcribed, three 
months are allowed for the ſale of 


their immoveables, and their free 


departure over the borders; after 
the expiration of which term, all 
their remaining property ſhall be 
confiſcated to the crown. 

The clergy, both high and low, 
as 22 of their flocks, are ex- 
pected to ſet the example in taking 
the oath; and in the daily ſervice 
in their churches, they muſt pray 
for her imperial majelty, for her ſuc- 
ceſſor, the great duke Paul Petro- 
vitz, and for all the imperial family, 
according to the form which ſhall 
be given them. 

In the above-mentioned ſolemn 
aſſurance concerning the free exer- 
ciſe of religion and undiſturbed 

ſſeſſion of property, it is under- 
ſtood that the Jews living in theſe 
countries united to the Ruſſian em- 
pire, ſhall remain on the former 
footing, protected in their religion 
and property; for her majeſty's hu- 
manity will not permit them alone 
to be excluded from the benefits of 
her kindneſs, under the protection 
of God: ſo long as — continue to 
live in peace, and purſue their trades 
like faithful ſubjects, law and juſtice 
ſhall be adminiſtered, in the name 
of her imperial majeſty, in the pro- 
per places, with the utmoſt ſtrict- 
neſs and equity. | 
I have further thought it need- 

ful to add, by order of her imperial 
majeſty, that the troops ſhall, as 
in their own country, be under the 


ſtricteſt diſcipline. Their taking 
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poſſeſſion, therefore, of the various 
places, and changing the govern- 
ment, ſhould not in the leaſt alter 
the courſe of trade or living; for 
the increaſe of the happineſs of 
the inhabitants in all parts is the 
intention of her imperial majeſty. 

„This manifeſto ſhall be read in 
all the churches, on the aythof this 
preſent month of March, regiſtered 
in all the municipal books, and 
nailed up in proper places, for the 
general information; and that full 
credit may be given to it, I have, in 
conſequence of the powers entruſted 
to me, ſigned it with my hand, and 
affixed the ſeal of my arms, at the 
head-quarters of the army under my 
command at Polonaa. 

(Signed) M. KrxecaerNICors.” 


Manifeſto of his Pruſſian Majeſty rela- 


tive to the Partition of Poland, 
March 25. 


We, Frederic William, by the 
grace of God, king of Pruſſia, & c. 
make known to the reſpective 
ſtates, biſhops, abbots, voiwodes, 
caſtle-keepers, ſtaroſts, chamber- 
lains, and country judges; the 
knighthood, vaſſals, and nobles, the 
magiſtrates and inhabitants of the 
cities, the countrymen, and all the 
remainder of the ſpiritual and ſecu- 
lar inhabitants of the voiwodſhips 
of Poſen, Gneſen, Kaliſh, Siradia, 
the city and monaſtery of Czento- 
chowa, the province of Wielun; the 
voiwodſhip of Lentſchitz, the pro- 
vince of Cujavia, the province of 
Doorzyn, the voiwodſhips of Rawa 
and Plotzk, &c. in the circle of 
the boundaries, as likewiſe the cities 
of Dantzic and Thorn, hitherto in 
the poſſeſſion of the crown of Po- 
land, our gracious will, royal grace, 
and all ſorts of good, and give them 
the following moſt gracious notice: 

It is univerſally known that-the 
Poliſh nation never ceaſed to afford 
to the neighbouring powers, and 
bs” 2 S;: chiefly 
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chiefly to the Pruſſian ſtate, frequent 
reaſons of juſt diſcontent. Not 
ſatisfied (contrary to all rules of 
good neighbourhood) with hurting 
the Pru territory, by frequent 
invaſions, with moleſting and ill- 
uſing the ſubjects on this fide the 
frontiers, and with almoſt continu- 
ally refuſing them juſtice and law- 
ful ſatisfaftion; this nation have, 
beſides, always buſied themſelves 
with pernicious plans, which muſt 
needs attract the attention of the 
2 yum. Theſe are 
matters of which could not 
eſcape the eye of an attentive ob- 
ſerver of the late occurrences in 
Poland : but what chiefly excited 
the ſerious conſideration of the 
neighbouring powers is, the ſpirit 
of rebellion continually increaſing 
in Poland, and the vifible influence 
which was obtained by thoſe abo- 
minable exertions, by whichall civil, 

litical, and religious ties would 
. been diſſolved, and the inhabi- 
tants of Poland expoſed to all the tre- 
mendous conſequences of anarchy, 
and plunged into miſeries, the end of 
of which could not be foreſeen. 

« If in every country the adoption 
and ſpreading of ſuch deſtructive 
principles is always attended with 
the loſs of the tranquillity and hap- 
pineſs of its inhabitants, its deſtruc- 
tive conſequences are the more to 
be dreaded in a country like Poland ; 
fince this nation have always diſ- 


tinguiſhed themſelves by diſtur- 


bances and party ſpirit, and are 
. enough of themſelves to 

come dangerous to their neigh- 
bours by theſe diſturbances. 

«It would certainly militate againſt 
the firſt rules of — policy, as 
well as the duties incumbent on us 
for the preſervation of tranquillity in 
our dominions, if, in ſuch a ſtate of 
things in a neighbouring great king- 
dom, we remained 2 ſpecta- 
tors, and ſhould wait for the period 
when the factions feel themſelves 
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ſtrong enough to a in public; 
by which our own neighbouring pro- 
vinces would be expoſed to ſeveral 
dangers, by the conſequences of the 
anarchy on our frontiers. 

« We have, therefore, in conjunc- 
tion with her majeſty the empreſs 
of Ruſſia, and with the aſſent of 
his majeſty the Roman emperor, 
acknowledged, that the ſafety of our 
ſtates did require to ſet to the re- 
public of Poland ſuch boundaries 
as are more compatible wth her in- 
terior ſtrength and ſituation, and may 
facilitate to her the means of pro- 
curing, without prejudice to her 
liberty, a well-ordered, ſolid, andac- 
tive form of government; of main- 
taining herſelf in the undiſturbed en- 
joyment of the ſame; and prevent- 
ing by theſe means the diſturbances, 
which have ſo often ſhaken her 
own tranquillity, and endangered 
the ſafety of her neighbours. 

In order to attain this end, and 
to pre erve the republic of Poland 
from the dreadful conſequences 
which muſt be the reſult of ber in- 
ternal diviſions, and to reſcue her 
from her utter ruin, but chiefly to 
withdraw her inhabitants from the 
horrors of the deſtructive doctrines 
which -they are bent to follow; 
there is, according to our thorough 

erſuaſion, to which alſo her ma- 
jeſty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias 
accedes, no other means, except to 
incorporate her frontier provinces 
into our ſtates, and for this pur- 
poſe immediately to take poſſeſſion 
of the ſame, and to prevent, in 
time, all misfortunes which might 
ariſe from the continuance of the 
reciprocal diſturbances. 

„ Wherefore we have reſolved, 
with the aſſent of her Ruſſian ma- 
jeſty, to take poſſeſſion of the above- 
mentioned diſtricts of Poland, and 
alſo of the cities of Dantzic and 
Thorn, in order to incorporate 
them into our dominions. 

«We herewith publicly announce 
. Our 
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our firm and unſhaken refolution, 
and expect that the Poliſh nation 
will ſoon aſſemble in the diet, and 
adopt the neceſſary meaſures to the 
end of ſettling things in an amicable 
manner, and of obtaining the falu- 
tary end of ſecuring to the repubhc 
of Poland an undiſturbed peace, 
and preferving her inhabitants from 
the terrible confequences of anar- 


chy. At the ſame time, we exhort 


the ſtates and inhabitants of the 
diſtricts and towns which we have 
taken poſſeſſion of, as already men- 
tioned, both in a gracious and ſe- 
rious manner, not to oppoſe our 
commanders and troops ordered for 
that purpoſe, but rather tractably 
tofubrmittoour government, andac- 
knowledge us from this day forward 
as their lawful king and fovereign, 
to behave like loyal and obedient 
ſubjects, and to renounce all con- 
nexion with the crown of Poland. 

« We doubt not that all. whom 
this may concern, will attend to it 
with obedience ; but in eaſe, and 
con to all expectation, fome 
| rw wee ſtate — inhabitants 
of the ſaid diſtricts and towns 
ſhould refuſe to obey the contents 
of this, and not take the oath of 
allegiance, nor ſubmit to our go- 
vernment, or even attempt to * 
our commanders and troops, ſuch 

on or perſons have unavoidabl 
— Linu puniſhments oſual 
in ſuch caſes ſhall be inſſicted upon 
them without any diſtinct ion. 

«In witneſs whereof we have fub- 
ſcribed this patent with our own 
hand, and cauſed our royal ſeal to 
be ſet to it, to be publiſhed in due 
place, and to be publickly printed. 

« Done at Berlin, the 25th of 
March, 1793. 

Freperre William, (L. S.)“ 


* 
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Declaration of the Xing and | Re- 
public of Poland, aſſembled in Diet 
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at Grodm, proteſting ag ainf the for- 
cible Partition of Poland, Sept. 24. 


« Surrounded cloſely by foreig. 
troops on the 2d of this month, 
threatened with farther invaſion of 
the territory of the republic by the 
Pruſſian arrties, to its uttermoſt 
ruin, and oppreffed by innumera- 
ble violences, the ſtates in diet af. 
ſembled were forced to give leave 
fo their deputation for ſigning the 
impoſed ert with addition of 
a few clauſes, and fuch only as the 
dictating power itſelf ſeemed, in 
pity, to approve of, But, with 
grief and furpriſe, we find, by the 

ad experience of this day, that the 
court of Berlin is not ſatisfied there. 
== We fee freſh acts of violence 
rcing a new project u us; 
and, in order to hoport it, — 


prepo nderant power, not contented 
with inveſting the place of our de- 
liberations by an armed foreign 


force, with addrefling to us notes 
full of metaces, feize from amonę 
us, and carries off our members; 
and, by an unexampled proceed. 
ing, keeps us, the king, bent un- 
der the weight of age, and nnder 
ſo manifold calamities; and us, the 
ſtates of the republic, confined and 
impriſoned in the ſenate. 

« Thus ſituated, we do declare in 
the moſt folemn manner, that, un- 
able to prevent, even with the riſk of 


our lives, the effects of the oppref- 


five force, we leave to out rity, 
happier perhaps than ourfelves, 
thoſe means of faving our dear 
country, whereof we are bereft at 
preſent; and thus the project fent 
to us by the Ruffian ambaſſador, 
though contrary to our laws, wiſhes, 
and opinions, forced by the above 


means to accept, we do accept. 


„ Done at Grodno the 24th of 
September. Signed and ingroſſed in 


the public records, according to 


law.” 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament for the 


Year 1793. 
AVY. 


Dec. 20, 1792. . 
Un 34,000 men, including 4 marines — 1,400,000 o @ 
EB. 11. 
an addition of 20,000 men — — — 1,040,000 © 0 
Mixen zB. 
Ordinary, including half. Pay — — — 660,206 5 10 
Extraordinaries — — — — 387,70 0 0 
Manch 12. 
Toward paying off the navy debt — — 575,00 © © 
£+ 3,971,915 $5 t 
A KR M5 
* , _ _= 1793. | 
or 15,344 men, as guards and garriſons ew 4 
F — 5 4 planations Gibralzr, and New South — - 6 
Wales ö 
Difference between Britiſh and Iriſh eſtabliſliments 115559 17 1t 
Forces in the Eaſt Indies — — — 8,323 17 20F 
Recruiting contingencies of land forces — 117,500 0 © 
General and ſtaff.officers — — — 409 8 0 
Full pay to ſupernumerary officers — — 13,040. 8 rt 
Allowances to the paymaſter-general, &c. — $2,004 6 7 
Reduced officers of land forces and marines — 156,797 18 4 
Reduced horſe- guards — — — . 
fficers late in the ſervice of the ſtates general — 3,00 © 0 
Reduced officers of Britiſh American forres — 85, o a to © 
llowances to ſeveral reduced officers of ditto — 44997 10 0 
Widows penſions — — — — Q313 6 $ 
Chelſea penſioners — — — — 417,006 $ © 
Scotch roads and bridges — — — 4.590909 © © 
Embodied militia — — == — 278,122 14 2 
Contingencies for ditto on account <= 72,000 @ © 
FrB. 21. 
For 9,945 men, additional guards, and garrifohs 437,837 1 1 
For 100 independent companies =, ed „1 %% 0: 6 
Additional general and ſtaff officers — — 32,520 © 0 
Embodied militia — — 285,458 2 6 
Contingencies for ditto — — — 65,000 © 0 
A corps of light dragdons for 11 Kc. — 1% 1 
Maxcn 18. | 
Hanoverian troops — — — — 233,253 14 8 
Levy money for ditt — — — 238,253 14 8 
Fencible regiments — ä xp — 9 160 
Clothing of militia, on account — — 140,000 0 © 
Army extraordinaries — — — y3+ d0e 2: 8 
Augmentation to dragoon-guards, & Ke. 59,066 3 7 
1793. (I) 63.993, 15 2 11 
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ORDNANCE. 
Dec. 26, 1792. 


Land ſervice, non to Dye. 31, 1583, not provided 1 
1 — — — 320 6 9 
Ditto, not provided for i in 1 1701 — — 15,6, 16 3 
Ditto, — 1792 — — — „826, * > 6 
Sea ſervice not provided for in 1991 — — 32,068 15 4 
Land ſervice for 1 793 — —— — — 448,374 19 9 
MAkch 18 | 
Further charge for land ſervice — — 281,0z9 18 8 
7.783, 766 12 1 
HSCELLANEOUS SERVICES. 
3 | Fes, 28. 
To diſcharge Exchequer bills. — — _£$,500,000, © © 
' March 5. 
Civil eſtabliſhment of Upper * 0 9 
Nitto of Nova Scotia — — — ii [+@ © 
Ditto of New Brunſwick — — — — 4400 o 0 
Ditto of St. John's Ifland — — — 1,90 %ñ o © 
Ditto of Cape Breton — — — — 15800 0 © 
Nitto of Newfoundland — — — ie 20 © 
Ditto of the Bahama iflands — . 200 0 © 
Chief juſtice of the Bermuda iſtands — — _— 77 
Ditto of Dominica — — — 600 © o 
Civil eſtabliſhment of New v South Wales — 4.657 18 os 
— ̃ a et I — — 1677 17 'y 
Charges of enquiring into the emoluments of otticers of 
the cuſtoms => _ — _ — e 
Board of land revenue — — — 1,600 © © 
America and Eaſt Florida ſufferers — — 276, 542 4 10 
Proviſions, &c. to New South Wales — r 
Proſecution of Mr. Haſtings — — — ia 
Convicts on the Thames — — — n "4 5 
Ditto at Langſtone and Portſiwouth — — 12,497 1 42 
MARCH 12. 8 
Toward the reduction of tlie national debt — 200,000 O © 
Maxcn 18, | 
Relief of American civil officers, & G. loyaliſts. — 26,000 o o©o 
Removing black people to Sierra Leone 4 
Proviſions for the Highland emigrants at Nova Scotia 1 
Aſſeſſments on the ſalaries of the commiſſioners for 
auditing the public accounts — — 1,068 4 o 
To fatisfy a bill drawn for the uſe of the Duke of York | 
at Berlin — — _” — — $997 -Y 
Expences of the commiſſioners to enquire into the 
ſtate of the Ifle of Mar — — — Linh 3 © 
American loyaliſts, ſettlers in Upper Canada — 13,800 15 © 
African forts — — — — — 13,000 © 0 
Britiſh Muſeum — — — — „ 
. 6,211,154 15 2 


For 
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Maxcn 20. Brought over C. 6,217, 1 54 15 7 
For works done for better ventilating and warming © | 
the Houſe of Commons — — 1,453 16 44 
To reimburſe loſſes ſuſtained by perſons concerned 


in the Nova Scotia whale fiſhery — — 1,420 3 
For repairing damages done to the Cobb at Lyme, 
by a ſtorm — — — — — 9,802 5 
ArxIL 11. | 
Exchequer bills — -— — — — 1,500,000 © 


Le 7,723,830 19 


DEFICIENCY. 
Maxrcu 18. 


| A &. 
Deficiency of grants for 1792 — .— — 225,325 2 4 
Navy -_ . 
Army rr 


Ordnance — — 783,760 12 1 
Miſcellaneous ſervices 5,723,830 19 114 
Deficiency — $26,208 8 . 4 


n | A. ieee $ . if 


| Wars and MEANS for raiſing the Supplies for 1793. 


Jaxvary 8, 
Surplus of coaſolidated fund on January 5 435,696 
AN. 31. 
Land- tax and malt duty ha — — 2,750,000 © 
in 311 MARCH 12. | 
Conſolidated fund — — — — $3,200,000 o 
MCA 18. 
Exchequer bills — — — — 4,000,000 o 
Mazcu 28. 
Annuities 100l, 3 per cent. for every al. ſubſcribed 4, 500, ooo o 
May 24. 
Profit of a lottery, 50,000 tickets, at'131. 108. 175,000 0 
Conſolidated fund — — — — 255,000 © 
Duties of 1791 continued — — — 832,760 15 


45 15 157,456 16 
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Principal Public Ads paſſed in the An act to prohibit the Circu - 
Third Seſſions of the Seventeenth lation of promiſſory notes, &c. iſ- 


Parliament of Great- Britain. ſued in the name of any public 
Fan. 8. , authority in France. 

An act for eſtabliſhing regula- An act for indemnifying all per- 

tions reſpecting aliens. ſons who have been concerned in 


adviſing 


. 
M 


; 


n 
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adviſing, or carrying ĩato execution, 
an order of council, reſpecting the 
exportation of wheat, &. 

An act to enable his majefty to 
reſirain the exportation of naval 


ſtores, &c. 
An act for the further relief o 


dobtors, &c. | 


Feb. 28. 

Land-tax act. 

Malt- duty act. 

Marine mutiny bill. 

March 6. 

Mutiny bill. ; | 

Act to provide for the families 
of militiamen. 

March 28. 

Act to indemnify ſuch perſons 
as have omitted to qualify them- 
ſelves for offices, &c. , 

American commercial intercourſe 
bill. 

Act to prevent certain acts of par- 
liament from taking effect from a 
time prior to the paſſing thereof. 


April 30. 

Act for the a ſum of money 
by.way of annuities, to be charged 
on the conſolidated fund, 'and to 

tuate certain duties. : 
Two acts for raiſing a ſum of 
money by Exchequer bills. 

The militia clothing bill. 

Act for the better ſupply of ſea- 


men on board his majeſty's ſhips 


of war, merchant ſhips, &c. 

AR for granting 200,000]. to- 
ward the reduction of the national 
debt. 


Act for the better preventing of 


forgeries and frauds in the transfers 
of the ſeveral funds transferable at 
the Bank of England. 


May 7. 
AQ more efectuaily to prevent, 
during the preſent war, all traitor- 
ous correſpondence. 


AS to cui certain regula- 
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tions reſpecting officers ſerving it! 


the fencible regiments in North 
Britain. : ö 4 N 
May 


ro. 

Act for relief of the captors of 
prizes. 
„ i 

Act requiring a certain form of 
oath of abjuration from the Roman 
Catholics of Scotland. 

Fune 11. 

Act for continuing in the Eaſt- 
India company, for a further term, 
the poſſeſſion of the Britiſh terri- 
tories in India, &c. 

June 17. 

Act to raiſe a certain ſum by wa 
of lottery, 

Act for further ſettling the an- 
muity granted to the late Ford Rod- 
ney unto his male iſſue, unto whom 
the barony of Rodney ſhall deſcend. 

Act for repealing the duties on- 
coals, &c. carried coaſt-wiſe to 
Scotland, &c. 

Act for the encouragement of 
ſeamen, and. the better manning of 
the navy. f 

Act to enable the poſtmaſters ge- 
neral to ſend the mail to the do- 
minions of his Catholic majeſty, 
on board any veſſel authorized by 
his Catholic majeſty to carry the 
ſame. | 

Act to permit commodities of 
the growth or manufacture of Aſia, 
Africa, or America, legally im- 
ported into Ireland, to be e 
thence into Great Britain. | 

AR to continue the act for regu · 
lating the flave trade. 

Je 21. ö 

Act for the encouragement and 
relief of friendly ſocieties. 5 

Act to enable juſtices of the peace 
to impoſe fines upon conſtables, & c. 
for neglect of duty. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL 


ANECDOTES AvD CHARACTERS: 


Particulars of the LITE of GEORGE EDWARDS, the czttBzATED 
. NATURALIST. 


From the Fifth Volume of Dr. Kirris's Edition of the BiocRATAI4 
BRTTANNICA.] 


4 EORGE Edwards, an emi- 

nent naturaliſt, and eſpe- 
cially diſtinguiſhed by his know- 
ledge and — of birds, was 
born on the third of April, 1693, 
at Stratford, a hamlet bel nging to 
Weſt-ham in Eſſex, which is a vil- 
lage in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don, Some of his early years were 
paſſed undet the tuition of a clergy- 
man of the name of #Hewit, who 
was then maſter of a public ſchool 
at Layton-Stone, a few miles diſ- 
tant from the place of young 
Edwards's birth. Upon quitting 
this ſchool, he was placed with 
another miniſter of the eſtablithed 
church at Brentwood ; after which, 
being deſigned by his parents for 
bufinefs, he was put apprentice to 
a tradeſman in Feachurch-ſtreet. 
He was particularly happy in his 
maſter, who treaied him with great 
kindneſs and civility; and who, 
deſides his being a man of a ſtrict 
regard to religi, had the uncom- 
mon qualification of being well 
killed in the learned languages. 
About the middle of the term of 
Mr. Edwards's apprenticefhip, an 
event happened, which gave a di- 
rection to his future ſtudies. Upon 


the death of Dr. Nicholas, a perſon 
of eminencc in the phyſical world, 
and a relation of Edward's maſter, 
the Doctor's books, which were 
very numerous, were removed to 
our apprentice's apartment. So 
unexpected an opportunity of ac- 
quiring knowledge was not loſt 
upon him. He availed kimfelf cf 
it with eagerneſs, and paſſed allthe 
leifure of the day, and not unſre- 
quently a conſiderable part of the 
night, in turning over Dr. Nicho- 
las's collections of Natural Hiſtory, 
Sculpture, Painting, Aſtronomy, 
and Antiquities. From this time, 
Mr. Edwards's expectation of ob- 
taining that opulence which com- 
merce beſtows on her aſſiduous vo- 
taries ceaſed, The ſhop and the 
exchange were deprived of all their 
delights; and, on the expiration c 
his Frvitude, he formed the defign 
of travelling into foreign countries, 
for the purpoſe of improving his 
taſte and enlarging his mind. 
H's firſt voyage was to Holland, 
for which he took ſlipping in 1716, 
and viſited moſt of the — 
towns of the United Provinces. Af- 
ter an abſence of a month, he re- 


turned to England, and continued 
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arts of civilization. 


two years unemployed in London 


and its neighbourhood; though not, 
we may ſuppoſe, without increaſ- 
ing his acquaintance with Natural 
Hiſtory. His next voyage was 
Norway, whither he went at the 
Invitation of a gentleman who was 
diſpoſed to be his friend, and 
whoſe nephew was maſter of the 
veſſel in which Mr. Edwards em- 
barked. An active and philoſophi- 
cal mind, like his, could not avoid 
being highly gratified with the new 
ſcenes which were preſented to 


him by a country that was diverſi- 


ficd with rocks of ſtupendous mag- 


nitude, and trees of unfading ver- 


dure, and where ſome of the na- 
tives had ſcarcely experienced the 
he ſun, dur- 
ing his ſtay, ſet only to riſe; and 
few hours were allotted by him to 
ſleep. Sometimes he wzndered on 
the banks of the creeks, the haunts 
of ſea-fowls, and other rude birds, 
where no articulate voice was 
heard. At other ſeaſons, he re- 
marked the progreſs of vegetation 


among the hills; and, whilſt he 
was employed, he frequently expe- 


rienced, amongſt the inhabitants 
of the mountains, that hoſpitality 
which flouriſhes leſs vigorouſly in 
more civilized countries. In his 
excurſion to Frederickſtadt, he was 
not diſtant from the _ cannon of 
Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, 
who was then engaged in the ftege 
of Frederickſhall; before which 
lace that unfortunate monarch loſt 


his life, By this circumſtance Mr. 


Edwards was prevented from viſit- 


ing Sweden, the Swediſh army be- 


ing particularly aſſiduous in con- 
fining ſtrangers. Nptwithſtanding 
all bis precaution, and his ſolicitude 
to give no offence to either ſide, he 
was once confined: by the Dani si 


guard, who ſuppoſed him to be a 
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ſpy employed by the enemy to pro- 
cure intelligence of their deſigns. 
However, upon obtaining teſtimo- 
nials of his innocence, a releaſe 
was 1 

In July, 1718, Mr. Edwards em- 
barked for England, and, ſoon 
after his arrival in London, retir- 
ed to his native place, where he 
ſpent the winter. But being deſir- 
ous of viſiting France, he went, in 
1719, by way of Dieppe to Paris; 
and, having ſeen the curioſities of 
that city, took a lodging in a vil- 
lage called Green-court, ſituated in 
the Great Park of Verſailles. His 
view in doing this was to enlarge 
his knowledge of Natural Hiſtory ; 
but, to his no ſmall mortification, 
there was not, at that time, a living 
creature in the menagery. As the 
court, during the king's minority, 
did not "reſide at Verſailles, the fa- 
mous collection of animals had been 
ſo totally neglected, that they were 
all either dead or diſperſed. Being 
diſappointed in this reſpect, Mr. 
Edwards amuſed himſelf with the 
pompous cayalcades, and expoſiti- 
ons of reliques, in the ſeveral 
churches and religious houſes; and 
he paid particular attention to the 
labours of the ſculptor and painter 
in the public buildings. Whilſt he 
reſided in France, he made two 
journeys of a hundred miles each. 
The firſt was to Chalons in Cham- 
pagne, in the month of May, 1720: 
the ſecond was on foot, to Orleans 
and Blois. This was performed in 
a diſguiſed habit, with the deſign of 
eſcaping thoſe ſons of rapine who 
make their depredations on travel. 
lers. The 2 happened to be 
peculiarly hazardous: for, an edict 
had recently been iſſued to ſecure 
vagrants, in order to tranſport them 
to America, the Banks of the Miſſi- 
ſippi ſtanding in need of popula- 
5 tion; 
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tion; the conſequence of which 
was, that our philoſopher narrowlv 
eſcaped a weſtern voyaye. | 
410 Mr. Edwards return to 
England, he cloſely purſued his fa- 
vourite ſtudy of Natural Hiſtory; 
applying himſelf to the drawing 
and colouring of ſuch animals as 
fell under his notice. His eaxlieſt 
care was rather to preſerve natural 
than pictureſque beauty. Birds firſt 
engaged his particular attention 


and, ſome of the beſt pictures of 


theſe ſubjects being purchaſed by 
him, he was induced to make a few 
drawings of his own. Theſe were 
— by the curious, who, by 
paying a good price for them, en- 
couraged our young naturaliſt to 
roceed with vigour 1n his labours. 
Yaiuics Theobald, eſq. of Lambeth, 
a gentleman zealous for the promo- 
tion of ſcience, was one of Mr. 
Edwards's firſt patrons and bene- 
factors. Being thus vnexpeRedly 
encouraged, our artiſt increaſed in 
{kill and aſſiduity, and procured, 
by his application to his favourite 
* a decent ſubſiſtence and a 
arge acquaintance, Nevertheleſs, 
he remitted his induſtry in 1731, 
and, in company with two of his 
relations, made an excurſion to 
Holland and Brabant. . He was not, 
however, here uſeleſsly employed; 
for he collected ſeveral ſcarce books 
and prints, and had an opportunity 
of examining the original pictures 
of various great maſters, at Ant- 
werp, Bruſſels, Utrecht, and other 
large cities. 

In December, 1733, by the re- 
commendation of ſir Hans Sloane, 
bart. Preſident of the College of 
Phyſicians, Mr. Edwards was cho- 
ſen their librarian, and had apart- 
ments aſſigned higg in the college. 
This, which was the principal 
epocha of his private life, fixed 
him in an office that was particylar- 
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ly agreeable to his taſte and inclina- 
tion. He had now an opportunity 
of a conſtant recourſe to a valuable 
library, filled with ſcarce and cu- 
rious books on thoſe ſubjects of 
Natural Hiſtory which he moſt aſ- 
ſiduouſly ſtudied. - By degrees he 
became one of the moſt eminent or- 
nithologiſts iu our own or an 
other country; and in this reſpe 
his merit is ſo well known, that it 
cannot be called in queſtion. It 
may particularly be obſerved, that 
he never truſted to others what he 
could perform himſelf ; and that 
he often found it ſo difficult to give 
ſatisfaction to his own mind, that 
he frequently made three or four 
drawings to delineate the object in 
its moſt lively character, attitude, 
and repreſentation. 

In 1743, Mr. Edwards exhibited 
tothe world an admirable ſpecimen 
of. his labours, in the appearance of 
the firſt volume of the Hiſtory of 
Birds.“ It was publiſhed in quarto, 
on royal paper, and contains ſixty- 
one birds, and two quadrupeds, 
moſt of which had not either . 
delineated or deſcribed before. 
They are engraved on fifty-two 
plates, from original drawings, ex- 
actly coloured, with full and accu- 
rate deſcriptions. This volume is 
dedicated to the preſident and fel- 
lows of the — college of phy- 
ficians; whoſe favours and afhſt- 
ance are acknowledged by the au- 
thor with the utmoſt gratitude. The 
deſcriptions were publiſhed likewiſe 
in the French language, for the uſe 
of foreigners, as is the caſe in the 
ſucceeding volumes. Mr, Ed- 
wards's ſubſcribers having exceed- 
ed his moſt ſanguine expectations, 
a ſecond volume of The Hiſtory 
of Birds” appeared in 1747, dedi- 
cated to fir Hans Sloane, then 
phyſician to his majeſty, and whoſe 
merit as a naturaliſt is too univer- 
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ſally known, both at home and 
abroad, to require any diſtin ſpe- 
cification in this place. Sir Hans's 
friendſhip to our author is menti- 
oned in the dedication with all the 


warmth of a n and feeling 


heart. The volume contains ſixty- 
one birds and two quadrupeds, en- 
graved on fifty- two copper plates, 
with deſcriptions. In 1750, was 
publiſhed the third volume, con- 
taining the ſame number of plates, 
and fifty-nine birds. It was dedi- 
cated to the preſident, council, and 
i-llows, of the royal ſociety. Our 
author's fourth volume came from 
the preſs in 1751, comprehending 
thirty-ſeven plates, on which are 
engraved thirty-nine birds, and to 
which are added fixteen plates of 
ſerpents, fiſhes, and inſets, This 
was the laſt volume which Mr. Ed- 
wards at that time intended to pub- 
liſh, and he ſeems to have conſi- 
dered it as the moſt perfect of his 
productions in Natural Hiſtory ; on 
which account he dedicated it to 
the Supreme Being. The dedica- 
tion was, without doubt, very pi- 
ouſly deſigned, but the wiſdom of 


it cannot be commended. Such an 


aſſumption is too great for any hu- 
man creature, and the few inſtan- 
ces of the kind that have occurred 
in the hiſtory of literature have al- 
ways been juſtly diſapproved. Per- 
haps ſome ot our readers may wiſh 
to {ee in what manner our Natura- 
lift expreſſed himſelf in this extaor- 
dinary dedication. It was as fol- 
lows : | 


To GOD, 


the Onr Eternal! the Incompre- 
* henſible! the On:nipreſent, the 
* Omniſcient, and Almighty CRE 
*aToR of all things that exiſt ! 
from Orbs immenſurably great, to 
* the minuteſt points of matter, this 
* ATou is dedicated and devoted, 
* with all poſſible gratitude, humi- 
3 
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© liation, worſhip, and the higheft 
© adoration both of body and nund, 
6 by 
His moſt reſigned, 
low, and humble, Creature, 


GEORGE EDWARDS.” 


© Though, from our author's 
addreſs to the Deity, it might be 
ſurmiſed that he meant to have diſ- 
continued his labours, his mind 
was too active, and his love of 
knowledge tco ardent for him to 
reſt ſatisfied with what he had al- 
ready done. Accordingly, in 1758, 
he publiſhed his firſt volume of 
« Gleanings of Natural Hiſtory,” 
exhibiting ſeventy different birds, 
fiſhes, infects, and plants, moſt of 
which were before non-deſcripts, 
coloured from nature, ou fifty cop- 
per plates. This volume was dedi- 
cated to the truſtees of the Britith 
Muſeum. A judicious penodical 
critic, in ſpeaking of the work, 
hath paid the following tribute to 
our author's merit: But all the 
« writers of Natural Hiſtory are not 
© chargeable with deficiencies; fe- 
© veral having given deſigns from 
the life, = executed them in the 
* moſt accurate manner. Among, 
© theſe, Mr. Edwards deſerves the 
* moſt honourable mention ; his de- 
© figns, both in the work before us, 
and in his * Hiſtory of Birds,” be- 
© ing drawn with the greateſt accu- 
E racy from nature: and theretore 
ve are not to wonder at the wel- 
come reception they have met with 
from all who have any taſte for 
& juſt delineations, decorated in the 
* moſt beautiful manner. The prin-, 
6 cipal object is here always drawn 
© in ſome natural and pleaſing atti- 
© tude, free from all ſtiffneſs or af- 
fectation, and the plate embelliſh - 
ed in ſuch a m@ner as greatly to 
© increaſe the beauty of the object 
© itſelf. Some have, indeed, ſug- 
© ceſted, that authors in this way 
© have 


have ſometimes given too much 
« ſcope to fancy, and, to increaſe 
the beatity of their plates, added 
© many touches not to be found in 
nature. But, with regard to Mr. 
Edwards, we have taken ſome 
© pains to ſatisfy ourſelves in this 
particular, by comparing many of 
the figures with the natural object: 
from which they were taken, and 
can with truth aver, that we per- 
$ ceived, in every part, a very exact 
* reſemblance, both in the drawings 
© and the colouring. Mr. Edwards 
© has, indeed, e uſe of art in 
6 the decorations of his plates, by 
forming an elegant contraft be- 
« tween the colours of the principal 
© objects and thoſe of the ornaments; 
© but, in this reſpect, he bas never 
« departed from nature; ſuch par- 
$ ticulars being choſen, whoſe pro- 
per colours form the intended 
* contraſt, Mr. Edwards has alſo 
« contrived to plzce his ſubjects in 
a variety of pleaſing attitudes, that 
*the eye may not be tired with a 
« diſguſting ſameneſs of poſition ; 
* which at once betrays a poverty 
of invention anda careleſs inſpec- 
tion of the original objects them» 
$ ſelves. Another particular which 
© renders Mr, Edwards's works the 
more valuable is, that moſt of the 
* ſubjects are ſuch as have never 
© before been delincated or defcrib- 
+ ed, or that have been inaccurately 
performed by others: ſo that they 
are real acquiſitions to Natural 
© Hiſtory, and increaſe our know- 
© ledge of the numberleſs ſpecies of 
© objects with which the Almight 
+ Creator has decorated our terreſ- 
trial abode," » 

In 1760, our author publiſhed a 
ſecond volume of the © Gleanings, 
containing fifty plates and deſcrip- 
tions, as well as engravings of one 
hundred animals and plants, - The 
volume was dedicated to the late 
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earl of Bute, whoſe ſtudioũs ats 
tachment to Natural Hiſtory, and 

rticularly to Botany, is well 

town. The third of. the 
« Gleanings,” which conſtituted the 
ſeventh and laſt volume of Mr; 
Edwards's works, appeared in 1763; 
and was dedicated to earl Ferrers; 
whe, when captain Shirley, had 
taken, in'a French prize, a great 
number of birds intended for. mas 
dame Pompadour. Theſe he com. 
municated to our naturaliſt, who 
was hence enabled more completes 
ly to add to the value of his labours. 
This part contains eighty- five diff 
ferent ſubjects, deſigned, engraved, 
and coloured after nature, on ſiſty- 
two plates. The three volumes of 
the“ Gleanings were accompani- 
ed with a French tranſlation upon 
the page oppoſite to the Englifif, 
In the former volumes the deſerip- 
tions in French were ſeparately 
printed. 

Thus our author, after a long 
ſeries of years, the moſt ſtudious 
application, and. a very extenſive 
correſpondence with every quarter 
of the world, concluded a work, 
which, in ſeven volumes, quarto, 
contains engravings and deferipti- 
ons of more than ſix hundred ſub- 
jects in Natural Hiſtory, not before 
deſcribed or delineated, and all the 
productions of his own hand. Some 
idea of the extreme accuracy and 


care of our indefatigable artiſt = 


be formed from the account whic 
he himſelf has given in the third 
volume of his © Gleanings, of his 
ſcrupulous exactneſs, in order to 
avoid the leaſt miſrepreſentation of 
any animal, infect, or plant, which 
he choſe to delineate. *Itoften hap- 
pens, ſays he, that my figures 
gon the copper-plates greatly differ 
* from my original drawings; for 
© ſometimes the originals have not 
© altogether pleaſed me as to their at» 
44 6 tituces 
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© titudes, or actions. In ſuch caſes I 
have made three or four, ſometimes 
6 fix ſketches, or outlines, and have 
& deliberately conſidered them all, 
and then fixed upon that, which 
I judged moſt free and natural, to 
be engraven on my plate.” It is 
© not reaſonable,” adds he, to ex- 
$ pect that a work of this nature 
*thould be highly laboured and 
© finiſhed in the colouring part, be- 
cauſe it would greatly raiſe the 
© price of it, as a ar work, in 
London, when highly finiſhed, 
© comes very dear. The moſt ma- 
© terial part is, keeping as ſtrictly as 
can be the variety of colours found 


in the natural ſubjects; which has 


been my principal care: and now, 
© on reviſing all that have been co- 
© Joured, I tnink them much near- 
+ er nature than moſt works of the 
kind that have been publiſhed.” 
Mr. Edwards added to the whole a 

eneral index in French and Eng- 

1h, which is now perfectly com- 
pleted with the Linnæ an names, by 
that great naturaliſt Linnæus him- 
ſelf, who frequently honoured him 
with his friendſhip and correſpon- 
dence. 

Upon Mr. Edwards's finiſhing 
his great work, we find him mak- 
ing the following extraordinary de- 
claration, or rather petition, in which 
he ſeems afraid that his paſſion for 
his favourite ſubject of natural hiſ- 
tory ſhould get the better of a no- 
bler purſuit, viz. the contemplation 
of his Maker. My pctition of 
God (if petitions to God are not 
© preſumptuous) is, that he would 
remove from me all deſire of pur- 
« ſuing natural hiſtory or any other 
« ſtudy, and inſpire me with as 
much knowledge of his divine na- 
ture as my imperfect ſtate is capa- 
© ble of ; that I may conduct my- 
« ſe]t, for the remainder of my days, 
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in a manner moſt agreeable to his 
will, which muſt conſequently 
be moit happy to myſelf. What 
my condition may be in futurity 
is known only to the wiſe diſpo- 
© ſer of all things; yet my — 
deſires are (perhaps vain and in- 
conſiſtent with the nature of 
things!) that I may become an 
intelligent ſpirit, void of groſs 
matter, gravity, and levity, en- 
* dowed with a voluntary motive 

* either to pierce infinite- 
ly into boundleſs etherial ſpace, 
* or into ſolid bodies; to ſee and 
know how the parts of the 
great univerſe are connected 
* with each other, and by what 
amazing mechaniſm they are put 
and kept in regular and perpetual 
* motion. But, O vain and darin 

* preſumption of thought! I moſt 
© humbly ſubmit my future exiſ- 
* tence to the ſupreme will of the 
One Omnipotent.” In the firſt part 
of this petition there is ſome de- 
gree of enthuſiaſm and weakneſs. 
Why ſhould Mr. Edwards have 
wiſhed to loſe the deſire of purſu- 
ing natural hiſtory, ſince the ſtudy 
of nature is the ſtudy of- the works 
of God, the rational contemplation 
of which tends to enlarge our con- 
ceptions of the power, the wiſdom, 
and the goodneſs, of the divinity, 
and to promote a ſpirit of devotion ? 
Nor does piety require that any 
other ſtudy ſhould be laid afide 
which conduces to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the welfare 
of ſociety; The ſecond part of our 
author's prayer contains a noble 
ſentiment, tnough perhaps not ju- 
diciouſſy expreſſed. The thought 
of living for ever in the purſuit of 
ſcience, and the practice of virtue 
and benevolence, muſt be infinitely 
pleaſing to an enlightened and well 


diſpoſcd mind ; and I have often 


reflected 


reflected that thoſe philoſophers 
(and it is to be feared they are too 
numerous) who do not open ther 
underſtandings to the aſſurances of 
a future ſtate, which religion ad- 
miniſters, have juſt reaſon to be 
mortified at their being deprived of 
thoſe dignified proſhects of eternal 
reſearches into the, conſtitution of 
the univerſe which they might cther- 
wiſe have entertained. 

«Several occalional papers, hon 
natural hiſtory, were communicate a 
by Mr. Edwards to the Royal Soci- 
ety, and inſerted in the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions. They will be 
found in the forty-eighth, forty- 
ninth, fiftieth, fifty - firſt, fifty-thard, 
fifty - fifth, and ſixty- firſt volumes 
of that moſt valuable collection; 
and moſt of them have fince been 
added, with new engravinys, to 
the memoirs of his lite and writ- 
ings. Ina few inftances, he cor- 
reſponded with other periodical 

ublications. The prefaces and 
introductions to many of his 
volumes contain ſome curious and 
ingenious effays, relative tothe ob- 
ject of his principal jurfuit; and 
he hath given, likewiſe, a brief and 
general idea of drawing and paint- 
ing in water-colours, with inſtruc— 
tions for etching on copper- plates, 
and reflections on the paſſages of 
birds. Theſe eſſays, in 1770, were 
ſelected and publiſhed by our au- 
thor, in one volume, octavo; his 
deſign in doing which was to te- 
commodxe and afift thoſe perſons, 
in their reſearches into uatare, who 
were not equal to the expence of 
his great work. | 

« Seventeen vears after Mr. Ed- 
wards had been appoini-4 Library- 
Keeper to the College of Phyſicians, 
he was honoured by the prefident 
and council of the roval ſociety 
with the donation cf fir Godfrey 
Copley's medal. This was on St. 
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Andrew's Day, 1750; and the 
honour was conferred upon him in 
coniideration of his having juſt then 
completed his + Natural Hiſtory of 
Birds, though the laſt volume had 
not yet been publiſhed. His ſen- 
ſibility of this diſtinction was 
ſhewn by him in his cauſing a copy 
of the medal to be engraved, and 
placed under the general title in the 
firft volume of his hiſtory. On the 
tent! of November, 1757, he was 
chen a fel!ow of the Royal Soci- 
ety; and he us afterwards elected 
into the Saticty of \ntiquaries. He 
I::d, likewiſe, the honour of being 
made a member of many of the 
academies of ſcience and learning 
in different parts of Europe. In 
return for ſuch marks of eftiroation 
from l1-:rned bodies, he preſented 
elegant coloured conies, of all his 
works, to the Royal College of 
Phyſicians, the Roya] Society, the 
Society of Antiquaries, and the 
Britiſh Muſeum. Having made the 
ſame preſent to the Royal Acadle- 
my or Sciences at Paris, he received 
fron that eminent body a moſt pa- 
lite obliging letter of thanks, writ- 
ten bv their then ſecretry, mon- 
feur Defouchy. 

„O ur author was honoured with 
the friendſhipand generous ſupport 
of ſome of the principal nobility 
and gentry of this kingdom; and 
he has mentioned, with peculiar 
pleaiure, his being patronized by 
four creat men, win were juſtiy 
ranked among the moſt envacnt 
promoters of learning. ſcience, and 
arts, in the preſent century. Theſe 
were the late duke of Richmond, 
ſir Hans Sloane, Dr. Mead, and 
Martin Lolkes, eſq. uhoſe cha- 
racters, as drawn up by Nr. Ed- 
wards, form no ditagreeable ſpg- 
cinen of his talent for Biovra- 
phical Sketches. By the deceaſe of 
tleſe perſonages, ſo truly noble, fa 
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good, and every way fo highly ac- 
compliſhed, in the ſhort tpace of 
three or four years, our natureliſt 
was greatly humbled and diſcou. 
raged. He imagined, that, after 
fuch a loſs to arts and ſciences in 
eneral, and to himſelf in particu- 
= all endeavours to excel in any 
branch of knowledge would be fruit- 
leſs, for want of eminent men to 
inſpire the riſing generation; and 
he thought of diſcontinuing any 
farther progreſs in natural hiſtory. 
But the national ſpirit that was diſ- 
played in tne eſtabliſhment of that 
rand repoſitory of ſcience, the 
Britiſh Muſeum, revived his paſ- 
fion for his favourite purſuits, and 
was aſtimulus toothers to engage in 
ſimilar labours; and. I hope, 
ſays he, *theſe ſeeds, ſown by pub- 
lic authority, cheriſhed and pro- 
© tefted by a prince diſtinguiſhed 
for virtue and learning, will take 
© root, ſpring up, and yield a plen- 
« tiful harveſt.“ Mr. Edwards's hope 
has been happily accomplithed : 
the harveſt truly has been plente- 
ous, and the labourers not a few. 

& Afterourauthor's publication of 
the laſt volume of his © Gleanings,“ 
being arrived at his ſeventieth year, 
he found that his ſight began to fail 
him, and that his hand loſt its 
ſteadineſs. He continued, however, 
ſome y cars afterwards in his office 
of Iiora ian to the Royal College 
of Fnyncians; but, finding his in 
firrities to increaſe, he retired, in 
17 90, {rom public employment, to 
a lite houſe which he purchaſed at 
Plaiſtow ; previouſly to which he 
diſpoſed of all the copies, as well 
as plates, of his works, to Mr. 
Robfon, bookſeller, in New Bond- 
ſtreet. IIis collection of drawings, 
amounting to upwards of nine hun- 
dred, had before been purchaſed 
by the earl of Bute. The conver- 
tion of a few ſelect friends, and 
fe peruſal of a few choice books, 


were Mr. Edwards's amuſement in 
the evening of his life; and he oc- 
caſionally made excurſions to ſome 
of t'e principal cities in England; 
particularty to Briſtol, Bath, Exe- 
ter, and Norwich. 

& Old as our author now was, he 
could not wholly abſtain from his 
beloved employments : he delineat- 
ed at Plaiſtow —_ ſcarce animals, 
and particularly the Siyah Ginfh, or 
black ear, a ſpecies of the cat-kind; 
an engraving of which, from his 
drawing, may be found in Dr. 
Gregory Sharpe's edition of the 
„ Sintagma Diſſertationum“ of Dr. 
Thomas Hyde. Our naturaliſt made 
alſo adrawing and engraving of the 
Argus or Luen, one of the largeſt 
{ſpecies of pheaſant, a native of the 
North of China. This was done 
from a preſerved bird, that had 
been tranſmitted to Dr. Fothergill. 
Another of his drawings was of the 
ſnake- killer of the Indies, from the 
living bird belonging to captain 
Raymond, at Valentines in Eſſex. 
Engravings of thele three animals, 
and of the narrow-beaked crocodile 
of the Ganges, and the frog-fiſh of 
Surinam, are given in the Addenda 
to the Memoirs of Mr, Edwards's 
Life. We may add, that, during 
his retirement at Plaiſtow, he made 
drawings of the Keftril, a ſpecies 
of hawk found in hollow trees and 
rained buildings in England; which 
bird the reader will find defcribed, 
in the 4 Britiſh Zoology,” by the 
ingenious Mr, Pennant, with whom 
our author had a long and uninter- 
rupted friendſhip and correſpon- 
dence. Mr. Edwards left an edition 
of Willoughby's Ornithology, with 
manufeript notes, and many curi- 
ous obſervations; . in which he cor- 
refed the miſtakes, and ſupplied 
the omiſſions, of former writers. It 
is faid that they were ſoon intended 
to be given to the public; but we 
do not recollect that they have ever 

made 
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vade their appearance. Some time 
before his deceaſe, he diſpoſed of a 
curious copy of . Cate/by's Caroling” 
to Mr Bartlet, of Lamb's-Conduit- 
ſtreet. The platcs were highly co- 
loured by himſelf, and he often ex- 
preſ'-d his opinion that they were 
equal to the author's original 
work. 

« Mr. Edwards's latter years were 
embittered by the alarming depre- 
dations of 2 cancer, which baffled 
all the efforts of medical (kill, and 
deprived him of the fight of one of 
his exes. He ſuffered much, like- 
wiſe, from the ſtone, a complaint 
to which he had been ſubject at 
different periods of his life. It bas, 
nevertheleſs, been remarked, that 
in the ſevereſt paroxy fmas of miſery 
he was ſcarceiy known to utter 2 
tingle complaint. Having com- 
pleted his etghtieth year, and be- 
come emaciated with age and fick- 
nefs, he died on the tweniy-thizd 
of July, 1773, deſervedly lamented 
by a numerous acquaintance. To 
two filters, whom he left behind 
kim, he bequeathed the fortune 
which he had acquired by an aft - 
duous application to his favourite 
purſuits, They did not long ſur— 
vive him, and, dying within a few 
hours of each other, were buried 
together. Mr, Edwards's remains 
were interred in the church-yard of 
Weſt- Ham, his native pariſh, where 
dis executors have erected a ſtone, 
with a plain inſcription, to perpe- 
tuate his ſkill as an artiſt, and his 
knowledge as a zoologiſt. With 
regard to his perſon, he was of a 
middle ſtature, rather inclining to 
corpulence: the turn of his mind 
was liberal and chearful. The be- 
nevolence of his temper was expe- 
rienced by all his acquaintance, and 
his poor neighbours frequently par- 
took of his bounty. From the dif- 
fidence and humility which were 
always apparent in his behaviour, 


he did not ſeem to be calculated for 
ſhining in general converſation; 
but, to perfons who had a taſte for 
ſtudies congenial to his own, he 
was a moſt entertaining as well as 
communicative companion. 

„ Linnzxus's encomiums on Mr, 
Edwards were not confined to his 
life, but extended to him after his 
deceaſe, In a letter written to 
Mr. Robſon, in the year 1755, he 
ſays, * Edwardi aves certe primum 
locum tenent, inter omnia opera, 
què in ornithologia prodiere, in 
quibus dubius hareo, utrum magis 
© extollain auctoris infinitam dili- 
© gentiam in conquirendo rariſſi- 
mam copiam avium novarum ex 
toto orbe, et acutiſſimè deicriben- 
do eorum ſtructuram; an figuras 
© dando vivas et accuratiſimas, et 
* quales mundus antea non vidit.” 
How much Mr. Edwards's works 
continue to be held in eſtimation is 
apparent from the high price at 
which they are commonly ſoid. 
His proper and diſtinct character is, 
that he far excelled all the Engliſn 
ornithologitts who lad gone before 
him. The immenle acceſſions 
which, ſince the year 1763, have 
been made to natural knowledge, 
aud the tigher degree of taſte and 
elegance to wich the art of engrav- 
ing has been carried, will give to 
ſome productions now in prepara. 
tion an eminence and a reputation 
ſuperior to what our author hes ate 
tained, But that he ſhould be ex- 
ceeded by thoſe who came after 
him will be no dimiaution to his 
juſt fame, or prevent his memory 
from being handed down to poſte- 
rity with honour and applaute. 


To the collectors of the por- 


traits of literary men it may not be 


amiſs to mention, that a print of 


Mr. Edwards, engraved by J. S. 
Miller in 1754, aiter a painting by 
Dandridge, is a moſt ſtriking I ke- 
neſs.” 
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40 HOMAS Edwards, a critic 
and poetical writer, was 

born in the year 1699, in or near the 
4 city of London, and was a younger 
1 * fon of — Edwards, eſq. a gentle- 
| : man in the profeſſion of tlie law. 
| His grandfather had been of the 
; fame profeſſion. The principal 
4. of his grammatical education 
e is ſaid to have received at Eton 
ſchool, where he became an excel- 
lent claſſical ſckolar, and laid the 
foundation of that good taſte in 
polite literature by which he was 
afterwards diſtinguiſned. It is far- 
ther aſſerted, in the anecdotes of 
Mr. Bowyer, that he removed from 
Eton to King's College, Cambridge. 
But in the New Univerſal Dic- 
tionary it is declared, that he was 
brought up at a private ſchool, and 
that he never was a member of ei- 
ther of the univerſities. If he was 
a ſtudent at Cambridge, it is cer- 
tain that he quitted his college 
without taking a degree. At a pro- 
per age he was entered of Lincoln's 
Inn, and, in due time, was called 
to the bar; but, having a conſide- 
rable heſitation in his ſpeech, he 
was diſcouraged from - engaging 
much in the practice of the law. 
Although he never appears to have 
fallen into that diſſipation which is 
ſometimes chargeable upon young 
gentlemen of the inns of court, it 
may be conjectured, from his ſub- 
ſequent publications, that he ap- 
plied himſelf more afliduouſly to 
to the cultivation of the belles 
lettres than to the ſeverer ſtudies 
belonging to his profeſſion. Shak- 
ſpeare, in particular, was the object 
of his warmeſt adm ration and moſt 
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Extracted from the ſame Work.] 


ſedulous attention; and to this cir- 
cumſtance Mr. Edwards is princi- 
pally indebted for his literary repu- 
tation. His firſt appearance from 
the p?eſs was in a pamphlet, pub- 
liſhed in 1744, and entituled, A 
Letter to the Author of a late Epiſ- 
tolary Dedication, addrefled to 
Mr. Warburton.” This was the 
beginning of our author's attack 
upon that famous writer ; which 
was followed, in 1747, by A Sup- 
plement to Mr. Warburton's Edi- 
tion of Shakſpeare,” a performance 
ſo well received by the world, that 
two impreſſions of it were printed 
in the ſame year. A thirdedition 
of it appeared in 1748, under the 
title of““ The Canons of Criticiſm, 
and a Gloſſary, being a Supplement 
to Mr. Warburton's edition of 
Shakſpeare. Collected from the 
Notes in that celebrated Work, and 

roper to be bound up with it. 
by the other Gentleman of Lin- 
coln's Inn ;” which title the book 
has ever ſince retained. The ex- 
preſſion of the . other Gentleman of 
Lincoln's Inn” refers to a previous. 
controverſy of Warburton's, upon 
a different topic, with another mem- 
ber of that ſociety. Mr. Warbur- 
ton, in the preface to his edition of 
Shakſpeare, declares, that it. had 
been once his deſign to give the 
reader a body of Canons for lite- 
rary criticiſms, drawn out in form, 
together with a gloſſary ; but that 
he had laid aſide his purpoſe, as 
theſe uſes might be well ſupplied 
by what he had occaſionally ſaid 
upon the ſubject in the courſe of 
his remarks. This idea Mr. Ed- 
wards humorouſly took up, and 
| from 
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from the notes and corrections 
of Warburton's Shakſpeare, has 
framed a ſet of Canons ridicu— 
louſly abſurd, each of which is 
confirmed and illuſtrated by exam- 
ples taken from the edition in 
ueſtion. Every one will allow, 
that Mr. Edwards has perfectly ſuc- 
ceeded in his attempt, and that 
through the whole of his work he 
has diſplayed his wit, his learning, 
and his intimate acquaintance with 
Shakſpeare. The Canons,” as 
enlarged in the later impreſſions, 
are twenty-five in number. It was 
not to be expected that our author's 
attack upon Warburton, though 
conducted with picatantry rather 
than ill nature, ſhould paſs unno- 
ticed by that gentleman. In fact, 
it was too formidable to avoid ex- 
citing reſentment, Accordingly, 
Mr. Warburton introduced Mr. 
Elwards into the next edition of 
Pope's Dunciad. I: was in a note 
under the following lines in the 
fourth book of that work: 


Next bidding all draw near on bended 
knees, 

The queen confers her titles and degrees, 

Her children firſt, of more diſtinguiſh'd 

: ſort, 

Who ſtuuy Shakſpeare at the inns of 
court. 


Ill,“ fays our annotator, would 
that ſcholiaſt diſcharge his duty, 
* who ſhould neglect to honour 
* thoſe whom dullneſs has diſtin— 
guiſned: or ſutfer them to lie 
forgotten, when their rare mo- 
$ deity would have left them name- 
© leſs. Let us not, therefore, over- 
© look the ſervices which have been 
done her cauſe, by one Mr. 
Thomas Edwards, a gentleman, 
© as he is pleaſed to call himſelf, of 
© Lincoln's Inn; but, in reality, a 
gentleman only of the Dunciad ; 


© orto ſpeak him better, in the plain 
© language of our honeſt anceſtors, 
« to ſuch muſhrooms, a gentleman 
* of the laſt edition: who, nobly 
© eluding the ſolic:tude of his care- 
ful father, very carly retained 
© himſelf in the cauſe of dullneſs 
© againſt Shakſpeare, and with the 
„wit and learning of his anceſtor 
Tom Thimble, in the. Rehearſal, 
and with the air of good-nature 
© and politeneſs of Caliban in the 
« Tempeſt, mth now happily fi- 
* nifhed the Dunce's progreſs, in 
© perſonal abuſe. For a libeller is 
nothing but a Grub-ſtreet critic 
run to teed.” 

& Mr. Edwards, who had inflited 
ſo deep a wound on Warburton's 
edition of Shak ſpeare, and who 
could be no ſtranger to the iraſci- 
bility of his literary temper, ought 
to have been prepared for ſome 
ſuch attack. This, however, was 
not the caſe. Warburton's note, 
and the intro-lution by it of our 
author into the Dunciad, were felt 
by him in a very ſenſible degree; 
and he was particularly. hart at 
what he thought a reflection upon 
his birth; His reſentment on this 
occaſion was ſtrongly expreſied in 
a preface which he prefixed to 
a new impreſhon of the “ Ca- 
nons of Criticiſm.” In one re- 
ſpet Mr. Edwards appears to 
have been miftaken. Warburton 
had no reference to his parental 
origin; which circumſtance he con- 
deſcended to explain in an addi- 
tional note, though in very un- 
courtly language. Lamentable,” 
ſays he, * 1s the dulneſs of theſe 
« centlemen of the Dunciad. This 
Fungoſo and his friends, who are 
all gentlemen, have exclaimed 
much againſt us for reflecting on 


his birth in the words, @ gentle. * 


© mun of the laſt edition, which we 
| hereby 
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© hereby declare concern not his 
© birth, but his adoption only; and 
© mean no more than that he is be- 
come a gentleman of the laſt edi- 
tion of the Dunciad. Since gen- 
6 tle:ven, then, are qc captious, we 


think it proper to declare, that 


« Mr. Thomas Edwards's anceſtor 
is only related to him by the 
Muſe's fide.” 

Not ſatisfied with anſwering 
Warburton in proſe, Mr. Edwards 
peited him with ſonnets, One of 


them may ſuffice as a ſpecimen of 


the reſt; 


Tongue dovghtypedant, whoſe ambitious 
mind | 

"ages thee beyond thy native pitch to 
oar; 
And imp'd with borrow'd plumes of in- 
dex tore, i 
Range through the vaſt of ſcience un- 
contin'd ! | 

Not for thy wing was ſuch a flight de- 
ſign'd: 

Know thy own ſtrength, and, wiſe, at- 
tempt no more; 

But lowly Kim round error's winding 
ſhore, 

In queſt of paradox, frem ſenſe reſin'd. 

Much haſt thou wiitten— more than will 
be read: 

Then ceaſe from Shakſpeare thy unhal- 
low'd rate; 

Nor by a fond o'crweening pri''e raifled, 


Hope fame by injuring the facred dead: 


Know who would conunent well his god- 
like page, 

Critic, mult hav? a heart as well as 
head.“ 


Mr. Edwards had the leſs reaſon 
for being much affected by War- 
burton's reflection, as he had am- 
ple cauſe ſor ſatisfaction, in the 
repee ted impreſſions of his work, 
in the approbation of his friends, 
and in the elegant Ode addreſſed to 
him by Dr. Akenſide. 8 

To the ſeventh edition of the 
Carons of Criticiſm, which was 
pub liſhed in 1765, is aanexced a 
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ſmall piece, entituled, An account 
of the Trial of the Letter u, alias, 
„M,“ the deſign of which was to 
— gentlemen of learning and lei- 
ure in mind ef ſettling the ortho- 
graphy of our language. It is a 
enſible performance, and difplavs, 
in a — manner, Mr, Edwards's 
ſcill in Engliſh criticiſm ; a ſtudy, 
of which he was particularly fond, 
and in which few have ſhewn a 
more exact taſte, The two chief 
things hinted at in the piece are 
uniformity in ſpelling, hens the 
reaſons ' ths derivation are the 
lame; and, preſerving, as much as 
may be, the marks of etymology. 
In the ſame publication are given 
fiſty of our author's ſonnets, in 
the ſtyle and manner of Spenſer, 
twenty-ſeven of which had never 
before been printed. The reſt, two 
excepted, had previouſly appeared 
in Dodſſey's and Pearch's collec- 
tions of pocins. Two more ori- 
ginal ſonnets, together with an ode, 
occaſioned by a lady's being burnt 
with curling-irons, may be lecn in 
the fixth volume of Nichols's Se- 
lect Collection. The mention cf 
theſe productions brings Mr. Ed- 
wards — us, under the charac- 
ter of a poet; in which reſpect we 
can by no means ſpeak ſo highly 
of him as in his critical capacity. 
Excepting in the ſingle inſtance juſt 
ſpecified, we have nothing from 
his poetical pen beſides ſonnets. 
Of theſe it is ſaid, that they are 
correct, ſimple, not aiming at 
points or turns, in the phraſe and 


ſtructure rather ancient, for the 


* moſt part of a grave, or even of 
© a melancholy caſt; formed, in 
* ſhort, upon the model of the Ita- 
© lians of the good age, and of their 
© imitators among us, Spenſer and 
„Milton.“ All this may be true, 
without conveying any high de- 

gree 
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of praiſe ; and, indeed our 
moſt eminent poets have inherited 
but a ſlender portion of reputation 
from their ſonnets. After having 
read thoſe of Mr. Edwards with 
attention, the chief applauſe we 
can beſtow upon them 1s, that they 
diſcover the traces of an elegant 
mind and a good heart. The acer 
ſpiritus, the vit vivida, will be 
Kught for in them in vain. We 
acknowledge, at the, fame time, 
that we are no fond admirers of 
this ſpecies of poetry. It is liable, 
we think, to various objections. 
The conſtruction ot the ſtanza, in 
articular, and the manner in 
which the rhymes return, (eſpe- 
cially if the ancient models be 
ſtrictly followed,) are very aukward 
and unpleaſant. Such of our read- 
ers as wiſh to fee what may be 
advanced againſt and tor the ſon- 
net, may have recourſe to two able 
and acute critics, who have exerted 


. themſelves on the ſubject; Mr. 


Steevens, in an abſolute condemna- 
tion of t is mode of writing, and 
Mr. Malone, in a moderate defence 
of it, with a more immediate view 
to the exculpation of Shak ſpeare. 
Mr. Steevens has involved Mr. 
Edwards in his cenſure. Though, 
in general, we incline to Mr. Stee- 
vens's fide of the queſtion, we are, 
however, not inſenſible t at there 
re ſeveral beau iful ſonnets in our 
4 Thoſe of Mrs. Char- 
lotte Smith are peculi-rly excel- 
lent, and have juſtly given her a 
high reputation. The few which 
have been written by Miſs Helen 
Williams, and Miſs Seward, are 
very elegant and pleaſing; and 
there are other ſonnets which might 
be mentioned with approbation. 
But we muſt ſtill continue to main- 
tain that this faſhionable me- 
thod of compolition has been car- 


* 
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ried to a ridiculous exceſs : and that 
it has loaded our poetical miſcel- 
lanies, and our monthly magazines, 
with an immenie number of infipid 
productions. One thing, however, 
may be ſaid in its favour, as it has 
lately been conducted; which is, 
that ſome perions have dropped 
the uncouth arrangement of rhymes 
attached to ihe old ſonnet, and have 
compoſed it in three elegiao ſtanzas, 
ending with a couplet. This is an 
improvement. 

« 'Theearly part of Mr. Edwards's 
life was chiefly ſpent in town, and 
at Pitzhanger in Middleſex. But, 
in 1739, he purchaſed an eſtate at 
Turrick, in the pariſh of Elleſbo- 
rough, in Buckinghamſhire, where 
he refided till his deceaſe. This, 
however, did not prevent his future 
mixture with his literary friends, 
who were numerous, and reſpect- 
able both in rank and character. 
It appears that he was acquainted 
with Richard Owen Cambridge, 
eſq. the Hon. Philip Yorke (aiter- 
wards fecond earl of Herdwicke), 
Daniel Wray, efq. the honourable 
Charles Yorke, Ifcac Hawkins 
Browne, eſq. the lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke, archbiſhop Herring, 
lord Will-ugtby of 7arham, Mr. 
danmel Kichardion, George On- 
ſlow, efq. (now lord Onilow), Dr. 
Heberden, the right honourabie 
Arthur Orflow, Mr. Highmore the 
painter, and other accompliſhed 
gentlemen. Dr. Akenfide's regard 
tor hm has already been diſplayed. 
Three of his letters to Dr. Birch 
may be peruſed in the fifty-third 
volume of the Gentleman's Ma- 
ge/ire. Mrs. Chapone, when 
Mtifſs Mulſo, addreſſed an clegant 
ode to him, wh:ch ke anſwered by 
a ſonnet. | 

« It is ſo good a ore, that we mall 
give it to our readers: 


Sweet 
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Sweet Tinnet, who, from off the laurel 
ſpray 
That hangs o'cr Spenſer's ever-facred 
tomb, 
Peur'it out fach notes as ſtrike the wond- 
lark dumb, 
And vic with Philomel's enchanting lay; 
How ſhall my verſe thy melody repay? 
It my meck voice could read the age to 
come, 
Like Coiin Chout's thy name fhould ever 
 _ bloom 
Through future times, unconfcions of de- 
cay : 
Put my frail aid thy merits not r-qu*--; 
Thee Polyhymnia, in the zoſcate hovers 
Of bigh Parnaſſus, midit the vocal 
throng, 
Shall glad receive, and to her tuncful Cre 
Preſent, where, crown'd with amaran- 
tine flowers, 


he raptur'd choir ſhall liſten to thy 
ſong. 


« M-. Edwards's moſt intimate 
friend ſeems to have been Richard 


Roderick, eſq. of Queen's College, 


in the Univerſity of Cambridge, 
Maſter of Arts, and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and of the Society 
of Antiquaries, This gentleman 


aſſiſted Mr. Edwards in his * Ca- 


nons of Criticiſm;* and they af. 
terwards correſponded together 
concerning their favourite bard; 
the reſult of which was, the Re- 
marks on Shakfpeare,' aunexed to 
the laſt edition of the Canons.“ 
In Mr. Edwards's ninety-ninth ſon- 
net, Mr. Roderick is celebrated as 
poſlſeſſed of very conſiderable poe- 
tical talents. 

« Some other of Mr. Roderick's 
poetical pieces are in the ſecond 
volume of Dodfley's collection. 

« Mr. Edwards departed this life 
on the third of January, 1757, whilſt 
he was upon a viſit at his friend 
Mr. Richardſon's at Parſon's Green, 
and was buried in the church-yard 
of Elleſborough, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory, 

„In £761, was publiſhed a ſmall 
tract, which had been written by 
our author, entituled, „Free and 
* candid 'Thoughts on the Doctrine 
© or Predeſtination.“ It is ſuffi- 
cient to ſay of it, that, if it con- 
tained nothing new, it diſplayed the 
liberality of his ſentiments, 


* 
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[From the fame Work.] 


a OBERT Dodſley, a poetical, 

dramatical, and miſcellane- 
ous writer, was born at Mansfield, in 
Nottinghaniſhire, in the year 1703. 
The humble ſituation and circum- 
ſtances of his parents precluded 
him from the advantages of a libe- 
ral education; and to his misfor- 
tune in this reſpect he has alluded 
in one of liis poems : 


10 native Sherwood! happy were thy 


bard, 


Might cheſe his rural notes to future time, 


Boaſt of tall groves, that nodding o'cs 
thy plain, 
Rofe to their tuneful melody. But ah! 
Keneath the fecble efforts of a muſe 
Unturtor'd by the lore of Greece or Rome; 
A ſtranger to the fair Caſtalian ſprings, 
Whence happier poers inſpiration draw, 
And the ſweet ma ic of perſuaſive ſong, 
The weak preſumption, the fond hope 
Expires.” 


«© When he grew up to manhood, 
no better mode of ſubſiſtence offer- 
ed itſelf than that of entering into 


ſervice; and therefore he became a 
foot man 
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footman to the honourable Mrs. 
Lowther, in which ſtation his good 
conduct and abilities ſoon brought 
him into notice. Several poems 
were written by him, which excited 
ſo much attention that he was en- 
couraged to publiſh them ; and this 
he did under the title of The 
Muſe in Livery.” The collection 
is now little known ; but the writer 
of the preſent article remembers to 
have ſeen it above fifty years ago; 
and, as far as his memory ſerves 
him at ſo long a diſtance of time, 
and upon a flight inſpection, the 
work was printed in large 12mo, 
or what now would be called crown 
octavo, had 2 handſome liſt of ſub- 
ſcribers prefixed to it, and was de · 
dicated to Mrs. Lowther. 

« What contributed ſtill more to 
Mr. Dodſley's reputation, was his 
writing a dramatic piece called 
„The Linc buy which being 
ſhewn in manuſcript to Mr. Pope, 
he was ſo well pleaſed with the de- 
licacy of its ſatire, and the ſimpli- 
city of its deſign, that he took the 
author under Ris protection; and 
though he had no immediate con- 
nection with the theatre, procured 
ſuch a powerful intereſt in his fa- 
vour, that his production was 
brought without delay upon the 
ſtage. It was acted at Covent- 
Garden in 1735, and met with 
great ſucceſs; and when printed it 
was received with much applauſe 
by the public. The hint,“ ſay 
the writers of the Biographia Dra- 
matica, of this elegant and ſenſi- 
ble little piece ſeems built on 
* Randolph's Muſes' Looking - 
glaſs.” The author of it, however, 
has ſo perfectly modernized it, and 
adapted the ſatire to the peculiar 
manners and follies of the times he 
writes to, that he has made it per- 
fectly his own, and rendered it one 
of the juſteſt, and at the ſame time 
the beſt-natured rebukes that fa- 


1793+, 


ſhionable abſurdity perhaps ever 
met with.” 

The pecuniary advantages which 
Mr. Dodfley had derived from his 
firſt publication, and from the ſuc- 
ceſs of his dramatic ſatire, were ap- 
plied by him to a very wiſe and 
uſeful purpoſe. Inſtead of adopt- 
ing the precarious ſituation of a 
town writer, he determined to en- 


gage in ſome profitable buſineſs; - 


and the buſineſs he fixed upon was 
happily ſuited to his literary taſte, 
and favourable to his connections 
with men of learning. In 1735, he 
opened a bookſeller's ſhop in Pall- 
mall; and in this ſtation, ſuch was 
the effect of Mr. Pope's recommen - 
dation and aſſiſtance, and of his 
own good character and behaviour, 
that he ſoon obtained not only the 
countenance of perſons of the firſt 
abilities, but alſo of thoſe of the 
firſt rank; and in a few years he 
roſe to great eminence in his pro- 
feſſion. Mr. Dodfley's employment 
as a bookſeller, aid not, however, 
prevent his purſuing the bent of his 
genius, as an author. In 1736-7, 
he produced upon the ſtage, at 
Drury-lane theatre, a farce, entitled 
„The King and Miller of Mans- 
field,” which met with a ſucceſs 
not inferior to that of The Toy- 
ſhop.” The plot of the piece is 
built on a traditional ſtory in the 
reign of King Henry the Second. 
Of this ſtory Mr. Dodfley has 
made a very pleaſing uſe, and has 
wrought it out into atruly dramatic 
concluſion. The dialogue is natu- 
ral, yet elegant; the ſatire poignant, 
yet genteel; the ſentimental parts 
are ſuch as do honour both to the 
head and the heart of the writer; and 
the cataſttrophe, though ſimple, is af- 
fecting and perfectly juſt. The ſcene 
lies in and near the miller's houſe in 
Sherwood Foreſt; and Mr. Dodſley 
had probably an additional pleaſure 
in the choice of his ſubject, from 
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the connection of it with his native 
place, In 1537-8, he brought for- 
ward another tarce, entitled Sir 
John Cockle at Court.” It was ated 
at Drury-lane, aid is a ſequel to 
« The King and Miller of Mans- 
field.” The Miller, newly made a 
knight, comes up to London, with 
his family, to pay his compliments 
to the king. This piece is not, 
however, equal in merit to the firſt 
part: for though the King's diſ- 
guiſing himſelf in order to put Sir 
— integrity to the teſt, and the 
atter's reſiſting every temptation, 
not only of bribery, but of flattery 
alſo, is ingenious, and gives an op- 
portunity for many admirable ſtrokes 
both of ſentiment and ſatire; yet 
there are a ſimplicity and a fitneſs 
for the drama in the ſtory of the for- 
mer production, which it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to come up to, in the cir- 
cumſtances that ariſe from the inci- 
dents of the Sir john Cockle at 
Court. 
« Mr. Dodiley's next dramatic 
performance was “The blind Beg- 
ar of Bethnal Green,” a ballad 
— which, according to Mr. 
Victor, was acted at Drury- lane, in 
1739 (meaning, without doubt, 
1739-40), but the writers of the 
Biographia Dramatica ſay, in 1741. 
This piece did not meet with much 
ſucceſs. In 1745, Mr. Dodfley was 
the author of + Rex et Pontifex,“ 
being an attempt to introduce upon 
the ſtage a new ſpecies of panto- 
mine. It does not, however, ap- 
pear to have been repreſented at 
any of our theatres. In 1748, our 
ingenious bookſeller collected to- 
ether, in one volume octavo, the 
everal dramatic productions we 
have mentioned (and wiiich had all 
of them been ſeparately printed), 
and publiſhed them under the 
modeſt title of Trifles.” The 


treaty of Aix-la-Chapelic afforded 
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to Mr. Dodſley another opportu- 
nity of diiplaying his poetical 
talents, in conjunction with his 
loyalty. On this occaſion, he wrote 
« The Triumph of Peace,” a 
maſque, which was ſet to muſick 
by Dr. Arne, and performed at 
Drury-lane, in 1548-9. 

« Mr. Dodſley, in the 17 50, was 
the concealed author of a ſmall 
work, which, for a ſhort time, had 
a very great celebrity. It was pub- 
liſhed under the following title, 
„The Economy of Human Life, 
tranſlated from from an Indian 
Manuſcript; written by an anci- 
ent Bramin. To which is pre- 
fixed, an account of the manner 
in which the ſaid manuſcript was 
diſcovered. In a letter from an 
Engliſh gentleman, now reſiding 
in China, to the Earl of L*.“ 
According to the pretended hiſ- 
tory of the ſaid letter, as dated 
from Peking, on the 12th of May, 
I 749, the emperor of China, very 
curious of ſearching after the 
* writings of antiquity,” commiſ- 
ſioned one of the Hanlins, or 
doctors of the firſt order, to go on a 
kind of embaſſy to the grand Lama, 
or immortal high prieſt of Tartary; 
the chief object of which was, to 
obtain ſome of thoſe ancient books, 
which were * — to have been 
for many ages ſecreted grom public 
inſpection. He ſucceeded ſo far as 
to procure a number of valuable 
pieces of antiquity, amongſt which, 
however, none had the preference, 
in point of age or merit, to this 
ſyſtem of moraiity, written in the 
language and c aracter of the an- 
cient Gymnoſophiſts, or Bramins, 
and trauſlated in a ſtyle remarkable 
for its energy of diction, and ſhort- 
neſs of the ſentences, and which 
the tranſlator judged came the near- 
ett to the force of the original. 


Beſides this apocryphal introduc- 
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tion of the book into the world, it 
derived ſome attention from its 
being elegantly printed on a fine 
paper, with a ſmall page, and a 
very large margin, after the French 
manner. But what chiefly contri- 
buted to the popularity of The 
Economy of Human Liſe.” was 
its being univerſally aſcribed to 
the Earl of Cheſterheld, This idea 
was ſtrengthened by a letter that 
had been addreſſed to his Lordthip 
by Mrs. Tereſa Conſtantia Philips, 
in which, to the no ſmall ſurprize 
of the faſhionable circles, ſhe had 
complimented him on being the 
author of the © The Whole Duty 
of Man.“ She had probably heard 
an account of the earl's letters to 
his ſon. However this may have 
been, the notion that The Æco- 
nomy of Human Life“ was writ- 
ten by Lord Cheſterfield, procured 
it a rapidity and extenſiveneſs of 
ſale, and a height of applauſe, 
which it would not have obtained, 
if it had been known that it came 
from the humbie pen of a book- 
ſeller. The Monthly Reviewers, 
though they gave to the work the 
praiſe which it deſerved, were not 
carried away with the general re- 
port, but expreſſed their doubts 
concerning their authenticity. Nei- 
ther were the editors of the Gen- 
tleman's Magazine among the num- 
ber of thoſe who were great ad- 
mirers of the publication. After 
giving a ſhort ſection from it, they 
added as follows: The foregoing 
extract takes up fixty-fix lines, 
* making four nages of the pampli- 
let; which, behdes twenty-three 
of preface, couſiſts of a hundred 
and eleven pages, but twenty of 
theſe are loſt, by freſh titles to 
the ſeveral parts and ſections. 
The painphlet is printed on a nne 
paper, with a large margin, and 15 
iadutt. joutiy attributed =” noble 
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earl, diſtinguiſhed by his fine 
genius, and the elegance of his 
writings and ſpeeches. But our 
readers will perceive, that in the 
ſentiment there does not appear to 
be any thing new; and that the 
ſtile and manner are ſo much be- 
neath the great original from 
which they are copied, that the 
precept is rather enicebled than 
© enforced by the imitation.” Upon 
the whole, The CEconomy of 

Inman Life* is not without a con- 
ſiderable ſhare of merit. Tre ſub- 
jects are weil choſen; the advice is 
good; the ſtyle is fuccinct, and fre- 
quently nervous : but the work, in 
general, is deficient in that ſtrength 
and energy, that vividneſs of ima- 
gination, aud that luminouſneſs of 
metaphor which pervade thoſe parts 
of ſcripture that were intended to be 
imitated. and which occur in many 
of the genuine oriental writings. 
The popularity of Mr. Dodſley's 
performance produced a number of 
nattations. There ſpeedily came 
out * The Second Part of the 
(Lconomy of Human Lite;* and 
great pains were taken to perſuae 
the world that it was the production 
of the author of the former publica- 
tion. Nay, this was poſitively aſ- 
ſerted in the title page, though the 
writer of the firſt work had adver- 
tifed to the contrary; and indeed 
had repeated his public diſavowal 
of making any additions whatſoever 
to the piece. Another pamphlet 
was intended as a kind of burleſque 
on (Economy of Human Life.“ 
It was entitled The CEconomy of 
a Winter's Day ;* and, though a 
Mort and haſty production, con- 
tained ſome pleaſint ſtrokes, and 
ſome ſenſible re narks. Next fol- 
lowed The (Economy of Female 
Life;” by a lady, as was pretended; 
but the work was too dull aud too 
inſi pid to have come from a ſemale 
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pen. Concerning another publica- 
tion, which appeared about the 
ſame time, it may perhaps be queſ- 


tioned whether 1t aſſumed its title 


ſolely from a principle of imitation. 
It was entituled, The Economy 
of the Sexes; or, the Doctrine of 
Divorce, the Plurality of Wives, 
and the Vow of Celibacy, freely 
examined;' and was a ſenſible and 
judicious performance. We have 
been the longer in our account of 
Mr. Dodſley's ¶ Economy of Hu- 
man Life, as from the extrava- 

ant applauſe given it for a time, 
— upon the ſuppoſition of its 
proceeding from a celebrated noble- 
man, it atfords an inſtance of the 
power of /:terary faſtion; the hiſtory 
of which, as it hath appeared in 
various ages and countries, and as 
it hath operated with reſpect to the 
different objects of ſcience, learn- 
ing, art, and taſte, would form a 
work that might be highly inſtruc- 
tive and entertaining. 

% Our author's next appearance 
in the world was in his poetical 
capacity. The ſubject was Pub- 
lic Virtue,“ and was intended to 
be comprized in three books, in- 
cluding, 1. Agriculture. 2. Com- 
merce. 3. Arts. The firſt book, 
however, which was publiſhed in 
quarto, in 1754, was all that was ac- 
complithed by Mr. Dodfley. It is 
probable that the reception and ſale 
of the poem did not encourage him 
to complete his deſign. Indecd, to 
write a truly excellent Georgic is 
one of the laſt efforts of the human 
mind. Perfectly to ſucceed in this 
ſpecies of poetry requires a Virgil's 
genius, judgment, exquiſiteneſs of 
taſte, and power of harmony. 
With regard to Mr. Dodfley's pro- 
duction, there are, amidſt its imper- 
fections, a number of beanties in it 
deſerving of applauſe. It contains 
ſeveral exalted ſentiments, and the 
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deſcriptions are often delicate and 
well expreſſed. But, at the ſame 
time, the diction is frequently too 
proſaic; many of the epithets are 
inadequate; and, in ſome places, 
a ſufficient attention is not paid to 
the harmony of the verſification 
The following addreſs to the genius 
of Britain is pleaſing ; 


Genius of Britain! pure intelligence! 
Guardian appointed by the One Supreme, 
With infinenctal energy benign, 
To guide the weal of this diſtinguiſhed iſle ; 
O wake the breaſt of her aſpiring ſon. 
Inform his numbers; aid his bold deſign, 
Who in a daring fligkt preſumes to mark 
The glorious track her monarch ſhould 
purſue. 


„In the year 1758, Mr. Dodfley 
publiſhed . Melpomene; or the Re- 
gions of Terror and Pity, An 
Ode.“ This piece we regard as 


one of the happieſt efforts of his 


muſe. It cannot, indeed, be com- 
pared with the odes of a Dryden, an 
Akenſide, a Maſon, or a Gray; 
but it contains ſeveral ſtriking and 
beautiful paſſages. The two firſt 
ſtanzas will furniſh no unfavourable 
ſpecimen of the poem: 


1 
* of the heart! at whoſe command 
The *wclling tides of mighty paſlion riſe, 
MuLlroveneg, ſupport my vent'rous hand, 
Aud aid thy ſuppliant in his bold em- 
r.le. 
Fl the gay ſcenes of pride 
Do thou his footſteps guide 
To nature's awfulcourts,where, nurs'd of 
yore, 
Younz Shakſpeare, Fancy's child, was 


taught hs various lore, 


So may his favour'd cee explore the ſource, 
to few reveal'd, whence human forrows 
charm: 
So may his numbers with pathetic force, 
Bid Terror ſhake us, or Compaſſion warm; 
As difierent ſtrains controul 
The movements of the ſoul, 
Adjuſt his pallions, harmonize its tone, 
To teel for others' woe, or nobly bear its 
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& Tt was in the ſame year 1758, 
that Mr. Dodſley brought upon the 
ſtage his principal dramatic pro- 
duction, which was Clone,“ a 
tragedy, acted at Covent Garden, 
This play was offered firſt to Mr. 
Garrick; hut it was rejected by 
him with ſome degree of —_— ; 
principally, as it ſhould ſeem, be- 
cauſe there was not a character in 
it ſufficiently adapted to the diſplay 
of his own peculiar talents. Never- 
theleſs, when it came to be repre- 
ſented on a rival theatre, he be- 
trayed a jealouſy concerning it 
which added no honour to his re- 

utation. To prevent its ſucceſs, 

e himſelf appeared in a new part 
on the firſt night of its being acted. 
This ſcheme had no effect; for the 
tragedy roſe above all oppoſition, 
and had a long and crouded run ; 
which, however, was not ſolely 
owing to its intriſic merit, but was 
derived, in a great degree, if not 
principally, from the exquilite per- 
formance of Mrs. Bellamy, who 
played the character which gives 
name to the piece. The prologue 
to Cleone was written by Mr. 
Melmouth; and the epilogue by 
Mr. Shenſtone. 

« An imperfect hint towards the 
the fable of this tragedy was taken 
from the Legend of St. Gene- 
vieve,' written originally in French, 
and tranſlated into Englith, in 
the laſt century, by Sir William 
Lower. Mr. Pope, in his very 
early youth, had attempted a tra- 
gedy on the ſame ſubject, which he 
afterwards burnt; and he it was 
who had adviſed Mr.” Dodlley to 
extend the play to five acts. The 
circumſtance of * Siffroy's' giving 
his friend directions concerning his 
wife has ſome degree of ſimilarity 
to Poſthumus's orders in Cym- 
beline. In the two laſt acts, the 
author appears to the greateſt ad- 


vantage; Cleone's madneſs, in par- 
ticular, over her murdered infant, 
being highly pathetic. This tra- 
gedy has ſince been revived by 
Mrs. Siddons; but ſo ſtrong were 
the feelings which her exquiſite 
performance of the character of 
Cleone cxcited on the firſt night of 
acting, that the houſe was thin on 
the ſecond night, and the play was 
dropped. The minds of the audi- 
ence were affected with ſuch real 
diſtreſs, that .it overpowered the 
pleaſure arifing from dramatic fic- 
tion and theatric repreſentation. 

« In 1760, Mr. Dodſley pub- 
liſhed his laſt ſeparate work, and 
which added greatly to his reputa- 
tion: we mean his Select Fables 
of Eſop and other Fabuliſts. In 
three Books.” This is indeed a 
claſſical perfqrmance, both in re- 
gard to the elegant ſimplicity of the 
ſtyle, and the propriety of ſenti- 


ments and characters. Tue firſt 


book contains ancient, the ſecond 
modern, and the third original 
fables. Under the laſt head, the 
{tories are wholly invented by the 
author and his friends; and this third 

art will not be found to be in the 
Lead inferior to the two firſt. There 
are two farthercircumſtances which 
give an advantage to the work 
over every former collection of the 
ſame kind: Firſt, a Life of Eſop,” 
by Monſ. Mezirtac; a very learned 
and ingenious Frenchman; and 


which is the only life of Eſop that 


is conſiſtent with common tenſe; 
that of Planudes being a ridiculous 
medley of abſurd traditions, or 
equally abſurd inventions. The 
ſecond is an Eſſay on Fable;' in 
which rules are delivered for this 
ſpecies of compoſition, drawn from 
nature; and by which theſe ſmall 
and pleaſing kind of productions, 
that were thought to have little 
other Candard than the fancy, are 
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broug pt under the juriſdiction of 


the judgment. The eflay conſiders 
the fable regularly; firſt, with rela- 
tion to the moral; ſecondly, the 
action and incidents; thi rdly, the 
per ſons, characters, and ſentiments 
and lality, the language. Ay is 
one of the firſt pieces which has 
attempted to introduce a — 
eriticifin concerning the ſubject ; 
and Mr. Dodfley nas been ſo emi- 
3 ſucceſaful i in his deſign, that 
we recollect only a ſingle inftance 


in which the propriety of his re- 


marks has been diſputed. Our 
author, before he committed his 
EiTay on Fable to. the preſs, ſub- 
jected it tothe reviſal of his literary 
friends, and efpecially of Mr. 
Shenfione, When that ingenious 
and at iable poet. s works were pub- 
lified in 1763, Mr. Dodſley pre- 
fixed to them a ſhort account of 
his life and writings. A ſpecimen 
of Mr. Dceditey's talent at ſmaller 
pieces of poetry may be ſeen at 
the cloſe of the third volume of his 
Collection of Poems, by different 
eminent hands. By ti! is collection, 
which was exte dad to tix volumes, 
12 mo, he performed a re accept- 
*ervice to the cauſe > of genius 
end t: Ae; 26 It nas ꝓcen the means 
of preſerving ſeveral productio ns of 
merit, which might otherwiſe nave 
ſunk into oblivion. Another d 
which was ſormed and executed by 
him, was * A Colleftion of Plays 
by old Authors,“ in twelve” vo- 
lumes, of the ſame ze. This ap- 
peared in 1744, and was a valuable 
£quiſition to the literary world ; 
but it has been highly improved i in 
the ſec ond edition, publiſhed by 
Rees, 3 in 1780. In tue new edition, 
be ſid es Mr. Pe ed's excellent pre- 
f.ce, ſome plays, befor e inſerted, 
are rejetcd; and others of greater 
mer t are introduce i their room. 
Nat eminentlyuſcfui ſchocl-book, 
| 
6. The Precentor,” Cu;zht not to be 


able 
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forgotten; the deſign of which was 
framed by Mr. Dodiley, and the 
execution of which was accom- 
pliſhcd by ſeveral of the diſtin- 
guiſhed writers of the age. 

In the courſe of his profeſſion 
Mr. Dodſley acquired a very hand- 
ſome fortune, which enabled him to 
retire from the active hart of buſi- 
neſs. During the latter years of 
his life, he was much troub.cd with 
the gout, to which he at length 
fell a martyr, whiiftt he was upon 
a viſit to his friend Mr. S::-5ce, at 

Durham. He was buried in the 
abbey-church-yard of that city, 
and the following inſcription was 
engraved on his comb-ſtone: 


If vou have any reſpect 
for uncommon in uſtry and merit, 
rega:d this place, 
in which are depoſit. d the r- mains of 
Mr ROBERT DODSLEY 
w ho, as an author raiſed himſelf 
much above what coul! have been expectcd 
from one in his rank of life, 
and without 2 learn<d education; 
and who, a» a man, was ſcarce 
exceeded by an, in intzp. ity of heart, 
aud pur ity of mannes and converſation, 
He leſt this life for a better, 
Se, t. 25, 17%, 
In the Git year of his age. 


As an author Mr. Dodſley is 


entitled to confiderabie praiſe. His 
works are recommended by an eat? 


and elegance which are ſometimes 


more picaling than a more laboured 
and ornamented manner of com- 
den In verſe, his numbers, if 
not ſoblime, are flowing; and his 
lub — ace well choſen and enter- 
taining. His proſe is familiar, and 
yet chaſte; and in his dramatic 
pieces ae has aiways kept in view 
the one great principle, delefando 
par.tergaue m.nenco, Some general 
moral is conftantly conveyed in 
each of his plans, and particular 
inſtructions. are diſperſed in the 
2a: ticular ſtrokes of ſatire, The 
dialogue, at the ſame time, is eaſy, 
| * ths 
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the plots ſimple, and the cataſtro- 

he intereſting and er Mr. 
Doddley's Eſſay on Fable will be a 
durable monument of his ingenuity. 
With regard to his private charac- 
ter, he is equaily entitled to ap- 
plauſe. As a tradeſman he pre- 
ſerved the greateſt integrity; as a 
writer the moſt becoming humility. 
Mindful of the early enconrage- 
ment which his own taleats met 
with, he was ever ready to give the 
ſame opportunity of advancement 
to thoſe of others; and on many oc- 
caſions he was not only the publiſh. 
er but the patron of genius. There 
was no circumſtance by wen 
he was more diſtinguiſhed, than by 
the grateful! remembrance which he 
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retained, and always expreſſed, to- 
wards the memory ot thoſe to whom 
he owed the obligation of being firſt 
taken notice of in life. Modeſt, 
ſenſible, and humane, he acquired 
the eſt-em and reſpect of all with 
whom he was acquainted ; and it 
was his happineſs to paſs many 
years in an initmacy with men of 
the brighteſt abilities, and whoſe 
names will be revered by poſterity. 

« In 1772, a ſecond volume of 
Mr. Dodſley's works was collected 
together and DD under the 
title of Miſcellanies.” The vo- 
lume contains Cleone, Melpo- 
mene, Agriculture, and the &co-— 
nomy of Human Lite,” 


= — 


The LIFE of 


Dan. HENRY. 


[Prefixed to the Sixth Volume of his His ro of Great Bartary.] 


hs R. Robert Henry, author 

D of the Hiſtory of Great 
Britain, written on a new plan,' 
was the ſon of James Henry, farmer 
at Muirtown, in the pariſh of St. 
Ninian's, North Britain, and of 
Jean Galloway daughter of 
Galloway, of Burrowmeadow, in 
Stirlingſhire. He was born on 
the 18th of February 1918; and 
having early reſolved to devote him- 
ſelf to a literary protcflion, was edu- 
cated firſt under a Mr. John Ni- 
cholſon, at the pariſh ſchool of St. 
Ninian's, and for ſome time at the 
grammar-ſchool of Stirling. He 
completed his courſe of academical 
ſtudy at the univerſity of Edin- 
burgh, and afterwards became maſ- 
ter of the grammar-ſchool of An- 
nan. He was licenſed to preach 
on the 275th of March 1736, and 
was the firſt licentiate of the preſ- 
bytery of Annan, after its erection 
into a ſeparate preſb; tery. Soon 


after, he received a call from a con- 
gregation of preſhyterian diſſenters 
at Carliſle, where he was ordained 
in November 1748. In this ſta- 
tion he remained twelve years, and 
on the 13th of Auguſt 1760, became 
paſtor of a diſſenting congrega'19n 
in Berwick upon Tweed. Here he 
married, in 1763, Ann Balderſton, 
daughter of Thomas Balderſton, 
ſurgeon, of Berwick ; by whom he 
had nv children, but wit! whom he 
enjoyed to the end of his life a large 
ſhare of domeſtic happineſs. He 
was removed from Berwick to be 
one of the miniſters of Edinburgh 
in November 1568; was miniſter 
of the church of the New Grey 
Friars from that time till Novem- 
er 1776; and then became col- 
league-miniſter in the Old church, 
and remained in that ſtation till bis 
death. The degree of doctor in 
divinity was conferred on him by 
the univerſity of Edinburgh in 
B 4 1779; 
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1770; and in 1774 he was unani- 
mouſly choſen moderator of the ge- 
neral aſſembly of the church of 
Scotland, and is the only perſon on 
record who obtained that diſtinction 
the firſt time he was member of the 
aſſembly. 

& From theſe facts, which contain 
the outlines of Dr. Henry's lite, few 
events caa be expected to ſuit the 
pony of the biographer. Though 

e muſt have been always diſtin- 
guiſhed among his private friends, 
till he was tranſlated to Edinburgh, 
he had few opportunities of being 
known to the public. The com- 
poſition of ſermons muſt have oc- 
cupied a chief part of his time dur- 


Ing his reſidence at Carliſle, as his 


induſtry in that ſtation is known to 
have rendered his labours in this 
ee, eaſy to him during the 
reſt of his life. But even there he 
found leiſure for other ſtudies; and 
the knowledge of claſſical litetature, 
in which he eminently excelled, 
ſoon enabled him to acquire an ex- 
tent of information which qualified 
him for ſomething more important 
than he had hitherto had in his 
view. 

“Soon after his removal to Ber- 
wick, he publiſhed a ſcheme for 
raiſing a fund for the benefit of the 
widows and orphans of proteſtant 
diſſenting miniſters in the north of 
England. This idea was probably 
ſuggeſted by the proſperity of the 
fund which had almoſt thirty years 
before been eſtabliſhed for a pro- 
viſion to miniſters widows, &c. in 
Scotland. But the fityations of the 
clergy of Scotland were very dit- 
ferent from the circumſtances of 
diſſenting miniſters in England. 
Annuities and proviſions were to 
be ſecured to the families of diſſen- 
ters, without ſubjecting the indi- 
viduals (as in Scotland) to a pro- 


portional annual contribution, and 


without ſuch means of creating a 
fund as could be the ſubject of an 
act of parliament to ſecure the an- 
nual payments. The acuteneſs and 
activity of Dr. Henry ſurmounted 
theſe difficulties; and, chiefly by 
his exertions, this uſeful and bene- 
volent inſtitution commenced about 
the year 1762. The management 
was entruſted to him for ſeveral 
years: aud its ſucceſs has exceeded 
the moſt ſanguine expectations 
which were formed of it. The 
lan itſelf, now ſufficiently known, 
it is unneceſſary to explain minute- 
ly. But it is mentioned here, be- 
cauſe Dr. Henry was accuſtomed 
in the laſt years of his life to ſpeak 
of this inſtitution with. peculiar af- 
fection, and to reflect on its pro- 
. and utility with that kind of 
atis faction which a good man can 
only receive from the labour of 
love and of good work.” 

It was probably about the year 
1763 that he firſt conceived the 
idea of his Hiſtory of Great Britain : 
a work already eſtabliſned in the 
public opinion; and which will 
certainly be regarded by poſterity, 
not only as a book which has great- 
ly enlarged the ſphere of hiſtory, 
and gratiſies our curioſity on a va- 
riety of ſubjects which fall not 
within the limits preſcribed by pre- 
ceding hiſtorians, but as one of the 
moſt accurate and authentic repo- 
ſitories of hiſtorical information 
which this country has produced. 
The plan adopted by Dr. Henry, 
which is indiſputably his own, and 
has its peculiar advantages, are ſuf. 
ciently explained in his general pre- 
face. In every period, it arranges, 
under ſeparate heads or chapters, 
the civil and military hiſtory of 
Great Britain; the hiſtory of reli- 
gion; the hiſtory of our conſtitu- 
tion, government, laws, and courts 


of jullice; the hiſtory of learning, 
and 
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and learned men, and of the chief 
ſeminaries of learning; the hiſtory 
of arts; the hiſtory of commerce, 
of ſhipping, of monty or coin, and 
of the price of commodities; and 
the hiſtory of manners, virtues, 
vices, cuſtoms, language, dreſs, diet, 
and amuſements. — theſe ſeven 
heads, which extend the province 
of an hiſtorian greatly beyond its 
uſual limits, every thing curious 
or intereſting in the hiſtory of any 
country may be comprehended. But 
it certainly required more than a 
common ſhare of literary courage 
to attempt on ſo large a ſcale a ſub- 
ject ſo intricate and extenſive as the 
hiſtory of Britain from the invaſion 
of Julius C:efar. That Dr. Henry 
neither over-rated his powers nor 
his induſtry, could only have been 
proved by the ſucceſs and reputa- 
tion of his work. 

« But he ſoon found that his re- 
ſidence at Berwick was an inſu- 
perable obſtacle to the minute re- 


ſearches which the execution of his 


plan required. His ſituation there 
excluded him from the means of 
conſulting the original authorities; 
and though he attempted to find ac- 
ceſs to them by means of his literary 
friends, and withtheiraſhſtancemade 
ſome progreſs in his work, his in- 
formation was notwithitanding ſo 
incomplete, that he found it im- 
poſhble to proſecute his plan to his 
own ſatisfaction, and was at lait 
compelled to relinquiſh it. 

« By the friendſhip of Gilbert 
Laurie, eſq. late lord provoſt of 
Edinburgh, and one of his ma- 
jeſty's commiſſioners of exciſe in 
Scotland, who had married the ſiſ- 
ter of Mrs. Henry, he was removed 
to Edinburgh in 1768; and to this 
event the public are indebted for 
his proſecution of the Hiſtory of 
Great Britain. His acceſs to the 
public libraries, and the means of 


ſupplying the materials which theſe 
did not afford him, were from that 
time uſed with ſo much diligence 
and perſeverance, that the firſt vo- 
lume of his hiſtory in quarto was 
publiſhed in 1771, the ſecond in 
1774, the third in 1777, the fourth 
in 1781, and the fifth (which brings 
down the hiſtory to the acceſſion of 
Henry VII.) in 1785. The ſub- 
ject of theſe volumes comprehends 
the moſt intricate and obſcure pe- 
riods of our hiſtory ; and when we 
confider the ſcanty and ſcattered 
materials which Dr. Henry has di- 
geſted, and the accurate and mi- 
nute information which he has 


-given us under every chapter of his 


work, we muſt have a high opinion 
both of the learning and induſtry 
of the author, and of the vigour 
and activity of his mind; eſpecially 
when it is added, that he employed 
no amanuenſis, but completed the 
manuſcript with his own hand; 
and that, excepting the firſt volume, 
the whole book, ſuch as it is, was 
printed from- the original copy. 
W hatever corrections were made 
in it, were inſerted by interlinea- 
tions, or in reviſing the proof- 
ſheets. He found it neceſſary, in- 
deed, to confine himſelf to a firſt 
copy, from an unfortunate tremor 
in his hand, which made writing 
extremely inconvenient, which ob- 
liged him to write with his paper 
on a book placed on his knee in- 
ſtead of a table, and which un- 
happily increaſed to ſuch a degree, 
that in the laſt years of his like he 
was often unable to take his victu- 
als without aſſiſtance. An at- 
tempt which he made after the 
publication of the fifth volume, to 
employ an amanuenſis, did not ſue- 
cecd. Never having been accuſ- 
tomed to dictate his compoſitions, 
he found it impoſſible to acquire a 
new habit; and though he perſe- 

vered 
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vered but a fey days in the attempt, 
it had a ſenfible effect on his heaith, 
which he never afterwards reco- 
vered. — An author has no right to 
claim indulgence, and is {till leſs 
intitled to credit from the public, 
for ar y thing which can be aicrived 
to negligence in committing his 
— 2 to the preſs; but, con- 
ſidering the difaculities which Dr. 
Henry ſurmounted, and the accu- 
rate reſearch aud information which 
diſtinguiſh his hiſtory, the circum- 
ſtances which have been mentioned 
are far from being unintereſting, 
and muſt add conſiderably to the 
opinion formed of his merit among 
men who are judges of what he has 
done. He did not profeſs to ſtudy 
the ornaments of language; but 
his arrangement is uniformly re- 
gular and natural, and bis ſtyle ſim- 
ple and perſpicuous. More than 
this he has not attempted, and this 
cannot be denied him. He believed 
that the time which might be ſpent 
in poliſhing or rounding a ſen- 
tence, was more uſefully employed 
in inveſtigating .and aſcertaining a 
fact: and, as a book of facts and ſo- 
lid information, ſupported by au- 
thentic documents, his hiſtory will 
ſtand a compariſon with any other 
hiſtory of the ſame period. 

« But Dr. Henry had other dif- 
ficulties to ſurmount than thoſe 
which related to the compoſition of 
his work. Not having been able 
to tranfact with the bookſellers to 
his ſatisfaftion, the five volumes 
- were originally publiſhed at the rifk 
of the author. When the firſt vo- 
lume appeared, it was cenſured with 
an unexampled acrimony and per- 
ſeverance. Magazines, reviews, and 
even newſpapers, were filled with 
abuſive remarks and invectives, in 
which both the author and the book 
were treated with contempt and 
ſcurrility. When an author has 
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once ſubmitted his work to the 
public, he has no right to com- 
plain of the ju/ ſeverity of criti- 
ciſm. But Dr. Henry had to con- 
tend with the inveterate ſcorn of 
malignity. In. compliance with the 
uſual cuſtom, he had permitted a 
ſermon to be publiſhed, which he 


had preached before the ſocicty in 


Scotland for propagating Chriſtian 
knowledge, iu 1773 ; a compoſition 
containing plain good ſenſe on a 
common ſubject, from which he 
expected no reputation. This was 
eagerly ſeized on by the adverſaries 
of his hiſtory, and torn to pieces 
with a virulence and aſperity which 
no want of merit in the ſermon 
could juſtify or explain. An ano- 
nymous letter had appeared in a 
newſpaper, to vindicate the Hiſtory 
from ſome ct the unjuſt cenſures 
which had been publithed, and aſ- 
ſerting, from the real merit and ac- 
curacy of the book, the author's 
t tie to the approbation of the pub- 
lic. An Anſwer appeared in the 
courſe of the following week, charg- 
ing him, in terms equally confident 
and indecent, with having written 
this letter in his own praiſe. The 
efforts of malignity ſeldom fail to 
defeat their purpoſe, and to recoil 
on thoſe who dire& them. Dr. 
Henry had many friends, and till 
lately had not diſcovered that he 
had any enemies. But the author 
of the anonymous vindication was 
unknown to him, till the learned 
and reſpectable Dr. Macqueen, 
trom the indignation excited by the 
confident petulance of the Anſwer, 
informed him that the letter had 
been written by him. Theſe anec- 
dotr- are ſtill remembered. The 
abuſe of the Hiſtory, which began 
in Scotland, was renewed in ſome 
of the periodical publications in 
South Britain; thouga it is juſtice 
to add (without meaning to refer 
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to the candid obſervations of Eng- 
liſh critics), that in both kingdoms 
the aſperſty originated in the ſame 
quarter, and that paragraphs and 
criticiſms, written at Edinburgh, 
were printed in London, The fame 
ſpirit appeared in ſtrictures pub- 
liſhed on tne ſecond and third vo- 
lumes ; but by this time it had in a 
great meaſure loſt the attention of 
the public. The malevclence was 
ſuthciently underſtood, and had 
long before become fatal to the cir- 
culation of the periodical paper 
from which it originally proceeded. 
The book, though printed for the 
author, had ſold beyond his moſt 
ſanguine expectations; and had 
received both praiſe and patronage 
from men of tue firſt literary cha- 
racters in the kingdom: and though, 
ſrom the alarm which had been 
raiſed, the bookſellers did not ven- 
ture to purchaſe the property till 
after the publication of the fifth vo- 
lume, the work was eſtabliſhed in 
the opinion of the public, and at 
laſt rewarded the author with a high 
degree of celebrity, which he hap- 
pily lived to enjoy. 

In an article relating to Dr. 
Henry's life, not to have men- 
jioned the oppoſition which his 
iiltory encountered, would have 
been both affectation and injuſtice, 
The ta&s are ſufficiently remem- 
bered, and are unfortunately too 
recent to be more minutely ex- 
plained, That they contributed at 
firit to retard the ſale of the work, 
is undeniable, and may be told 
without regret now that its repu- 
tation is ettabliſned. The book 
has raijed itſelf to eminence as a 
Hiſtory of Great Britain by its own 
merits; and the means employed 
to obſtruct its progreſs have only 
ſerved to embellifh its ſucces. 

„Dr. Henry was no doubt en— 
£2:aged from the firſt by tae de- 
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cided approbation of ſome of his 
literary frirnds, who were allowed 
to be the moſt competent judges 
of his ſubject; and in particular by 
one of the moſt eminent hiſtorians 
of the 1 age, whoſe hiſtory 
of the ſame periods juſtly poſſeſſes 
the higheſt reputation. The fol- 
lowing character of the firſt and 
ſecond volumes was drawn up by 
that gentleman, and is well intitled 
to be inſerted in a narrative af Dr. 
Henry's life. Thofe who profeſs 
© a high eſteem for the firſt volume 
+ of Dr. Henry's Hiſtory, I may 
venture to ſay, are almoſt as nu- 
© merous as thoſe who have peruſed 
* it, provided they be competent 
«© judzes of a work of that nature, 
and are acquainted with the diffi- 
© culties which attend ſuch an un- 
© dertaking. Many of thoſe who 
© had been ſo well pleaſed with the 
6 firſt were impatient to ſee the 
« ſecond volume, which advances 
© into a field more delicate and in- 
© tereſting; but the Doctor hath 
© ſhewn the maturity of his judg- 
ment, as in all the reſt, ſo particu- 
© larly, in giving no performance to 
the public that might appear crude 
© or haſty, or compoſed before he 
© had fully collected and digeſted 
© the materials. I venture with great 
© fincerity to recommend this vo- 
© lume to the peruſal of every cu- 
© rious reader who deſires to know 
the ſtate of Great Britain, in a pe- 
© riod which has hitherto been re- 
garded as very obſcure, ill ſup- 
« nlied with writers, and not 
poſſeſſed of a ſingle one that de- 
« ſerves the appellation of a good 
© one, It is wonderful what an 
aſtructive, and even entertaining 
© book, the Doctor has been able to 
* compoſe from ſuch unpromiſing 
materials: tantum ſeries juntturaque 
& zoliet, When we ſee thoſe bar- 
© barous ages delincated by ſo able 
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a pen, we admire the oddneſs and 
« fingularity of the manners, cuſ- 
© toms, and opinions of the times, 
© and ſcem to be introduced into a 
new wotid; but we are ſtill more 
«£ ſurpriſed, as well as intereſted, 
« when we reflect that thoſe ſtrange 
« perſonages were the anceſtors of 
© the preſent inhabitants of this 
« iſland, The object of an anti- 
« quary hath been commonly diſ- 
- © tinguiſhed from that of an hiſto- 
© rian ; for though the latter ſhould 
© enter into the province of the for- 
mer, it is thought that it ſhould 
© only be quant baſta, that is, ſo far 
© as is neceflary, without compre- 
© hending all the minute diſquiſi- 
© ttons which give ſuch ſupreme 
© pleaſure to the mere antiquary. 
© Our learned author hath fully re- 
© conciled theſe two characters. His 
« hiſtorical narrative is as full as 
© thoſe remote times ſeem to de- 


© mand, and at the ſame time his: 


s inquiries of the antiquarian kind 
* omit nothing which can be an ob- 
© je*t of doubt or curioſity, The 
© one as well as the other is deli- 
© vered with great perſpicuity, 
and no leſs propriety, which are 
© the true ornaments of this kind 
© of writing. All ſuperfluous em- 
£ belliſhments are avoided ; and the 
reader will hardly find in our lan- 
« guage any performance that unites 
« together io perfectly the two great 
points of entertainment — in- 
ſtruction.— The gentleman who 
wrote this character died before the 
ublication of the third volume. 

« The progreſs of Dr. Henry's 
work introduced him to more ex- 
tenſive patronage, and in particular 
to the notice and eſteem of the late 
earl of Mansfield. That venerable 
nobleman, who was ſo well intitled 
ro the gratitude and admiration of 
his country, thought the merit of 
Dr. Henry's hiſtory ſo conſiderable, 
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that, without any ſolicitation, after 
the publication of the fourth vo- 
lame, he applied perſonally to his 


majeſty to beltow on the author 
ſome mark of his royal favour. In 
conſequence of this, Dr. Henry 
was informed, by a letter from lord 
Stormont, then ſecretary of ſtate, 
of his majeſty's intention to confer 
on him an annual penſion for lite 
of 10ol. «* conſidering his diſtin- 
* guiſhed talents and great literary 
merit, and the importance of the 
© very uſeful and laborious work 


© in which he was ſo ſucceſsfully | 


© engaged, as titles to his royal 
F countenance and favour.” The 
warrant was iſſued on the 28th of 
May 1781; and his right to the 
penſion commenced from the 5th 
of April preceding. This penſion 
he enjoyed till his death, and always 
a new 
obligation to perſevere ſteadily in 
the proſecution of his work. From 
the earl of Mansfield he received 
many other teſtimonies of eſteen 
both as a man and as an author, 
which he was often heard to men- 
tion with the moſt affectionate gra- 
titude. The octavo edition of his 
hiſtory, publiſhed in 1788, was in- 
ſcribed to his lordſhip. The quarto 
edition had been dedicated to the 
king. 

The property of the work had 
hitherto remained with himſelf: 
but in April 1986, when an octavo 
edition was intended, he conveyed 
the property to Meſſrs. Cadell and 
Strahan for the ſum of zo000l; re- 


ſerving to himſelf what ſtill re- 


mained unfold of the quarto edi— 
tion. Dr. Henry had kept very 
accurate accounts of the ſales from 
the time of the original publication; 
and after his laſt tranſaction he 
found that his real profits had 
amounted in the whole to about 
3,3001; a ſtriking proof of the 
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intrinſic merit of a work which had 
forced its way to the public eſteem, 
in ſpite of the malignant oppoſition 
with which the firſt volumes had to 
ſtruggle. 

« The proſecution of his hiſtory 


had been Dr. Henry's favourite ob- 


ject for almoſt thirty years of his 
lite. He had naturally a found 
conſtitution, and a more equal and 
larger portion of animal ſpirits than 
is commonly poſſeſſed by literary 
men; but from the year 1785 his 
bodily ſtrength was ſenſibly im- 
paired: notwithſtanding this he 
perſiſted ſteadily in R his 
tixth volume, which brings down 
the hiſtory to the acceſſion of Ed- 
ward VI. and it is now publiſhed 
by his executors : they flatter them- 
ſelves that it will be found intitled 
to the ſame favourable reception 


from the public which has been 


given to the former volumes. It 
was written under the diſadvantages 
of bad health and great weakneſs 
of body. The tremulous motion 
of his hand had increaſed fo as to 


'render writing much more difficult 


to him than it had ever been: but 
the vigour of his mind and his ar- 
dour was unimpaired; and, inde- 
— of the general character of 
is works, the poſthumous volume 
will be a laſting monument of the 
ſtrength of his faculties, and of the 
literary induſtry and perſeverance 
which ended only with his life. 

« Dr. Henry's original plan ex- 
tended from the invaſion of Britain 
by the Romans to the preſent 
times: and men of literary curi- 
ofity muſt regret that he has not 
lived to complete his deſign ; but 
he has certainly finiſhed the moſt 
difficult parts of his ſub;et. The 
periods after the acceſſion of Ed- 
ward VI. afford materials more 
ample, better digeſted, and much 
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more within the reach of commoa 
readers. 

« The works of an author make 
ſo conſiderable a part of his per- 
ſonal hiſtory, that the account of 
them 1s in danger of encroaching 
on the place which ought to be re- 
ſerved for his private life. But 
though Dr. Henry's character as a 
man was ſufficiently intereſting, 
his death is too recent to permit 
the minuteneſs of a biographer. An 
account of his habits, his friend- 
ſhips, his amuſements, his convivial 
intercourſe, ſuch as a reader of nar- 
ratives of this ſort expects, cannot 
be given to thoſe who fhared in 
his ſociety, without mixing the 
hiſtory of the living with the cha- 
rater of the dead. Nothing but 
what is general can be ſaid; and 
much muſt therefore be withheld 
which a friend might wiſh to read, 
and which might gratify the curi- 
oſity of the ſtranger. 

© Though his literary engage- 
ments might have been ſuppoſed 
to have given him ſufficient em- 
ployment, he always found time for 
what he believed to be objects 
of public utility, as well as for the 
oſtices of private friendſhip. In 
public life no man was more ſteady 
or active in purſuing his purpoſe, 
or ſought the means of attaining it 
with more integrity. As an ec- 
cleſiaſtical man, he followed the 
unbiaſſed dictates of his own mind, 
uniformly promoting the meaſures 
which he thought moſt for the in- 
tereſt of religion and of his country, 
and perſevering in the principles 
he avowed, though in the general 
atembly they moſt frequently led 
him to be included in the votes of 
the minority. Of the public ſo- 
cieties of Edinburgh he was always 
one of the moſt uſeful and indefa- 
tigable members ; regu/ar in his at- 
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tendance as long as his health per- 
mitted him, and always pure in 
bis intentions. But in ſerving and 
aſſiſ:ing his private friends, he diſ- 
covered an ardour and activity 
through his whole life more inte- 
reſting than the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
literary fame: even the | of 
thoſe who had once been his com- 
panions, were certain of every af- 
fiſtance in his power, ii he thought 
they deſerved it; and no conſider- 
ation could periuade him to deſert 
a man whom heelteemed, or whom 
he believed to have a claim on his 
friendihip. He was particularly 
attentive to young men who were 

roſecuting a literary education. 
Je had himſelf experienced diffi- 
cultics in his youth, aud mentioned 
them often as motives which he 
could not reſiſt, to aſſiſt the induſ- 
try and merit of other men. His 
activity to ſerve his friends was 
always accompanied with an ear- 
neſtneſs and good will, which add- 
ed greatly to the obligations he 
conferred. Beſides his friends, he 
was particularly attentive to his re- 
lations; of whom he had a num- 
ber, whoſe circumſtances were not 
opulent; with them he ſhared his 
good fortune, as ſoon as the profits 
of his book enabled him ty be uſeful 
to them; and with the exception of 
an annuitv to Mrs. Heurv, and a 
few ſmall legacies, left them by his 
will all the property he had ac- 
quired. His pention and the pro- 
fits of his book had placed him at 
laſt in eaſy circumſtances, and en- 
abled him to do for h's relations 
what gave great ſatisfaction to his 
worthy and benevolent mind. 

„Dr. Henry was naturally fond 
of Society z and few men ever en- 
joved focicty more perfectly, or were 
capable of contributing ſo much to 
the pleatures of converſation. Not- 
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withſtanding his literary purſuits, 
he was always ready to make one in 
a party of his friends ; and attached 
himſelf to pleaſant and reſpectable 
companions wherever he found 
them, without any regard to the 
competitions or contrary opinions 
which unhappily ſo often prevent 
worthy men trom aſſociating. His 
extenſive knowledge, his cheerful- 
neſs and pleaſantry, bis inexhavtt- 
ible fund of humour and anecdote, 
would have made him a diſtinguiſhed 
character among any deſcription o- 
men, although he had had no pre 
tenſions as an author. His great 
extent of ſolid information gave 4 
variety to his converſation, to which 
much was added by his talents tor 
convivial pleaſantry. He had a 
ſtory or anecdote ready for every 
occaſion, and adapted to every ſub- 
jet; and was peculiarly happy in 
ſelecting the circumſtances which 
could render it intereſting and 
pointed. If the ſame narratives 
were ſometimes repeated, a circum- 
ſtance which was unavoidable, they 
were always ſcaſoned with a new 
reliſh; and even thoſe who lived 
moſt with him, have ſeldom been 
in his company without hearing 
from him ſomething which was as 
new to them as to ſtrangers. His 
character was uniform to the end. 
He converſed with the ardour and 
even the gaiety of youth, long after 
his bodily ſtrength had vielded to 
the infirmities of age; and even 
within a few days of his death, 
which he was every day expecting, 
he could mix anecdotes and plea- 
ſantry with the moſt ſerious diſ- 
courſe. 

For ſeyera! y2ars he had ſpent a 
part of every ſeaſon at Miinſield, a 
country-houſe with a few gcres 
ſurrounding it, about twenty iniles 
trom Edinburgh, ot which he ha 2 
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leaſe for his own life and Mrs. 
Henry's. He had been attracted 
to this ſituation by its vicinity to 
his friend Mr. Laurie's eſtate, to 
whoſe family he had always an at- 
fectionate sttachment. Here he 
proſecuted his ſtudies without in- 
terruption; and amuſed himtelf 
with ſuch improvements and alter- 
ations on his ſmall farm as his con- 
venience or his fancy ſuggeſted to 
him. He built a ſmall room for a 
library, which he had ſurrounded 
with trees, and inſcribed + Oz et 
Muf:;” and, the firuation admit- 
ting of it, he fitted up on ta? 
ground floor a place for a cold 
bath, which his phyſicians had di- 
rected him to uſe; on the door of 
which he had written, “Be eaſily 
pleaſed;” a circumſtance highly 
characteriſtical of his own temper 
in the common affairs of Ife. 

„His health had been gradually 
declining ſince the year 1785. He 
had been unable to preach for ſe- 
veral years, and an aſſiſtant had 
ſupplied his place. On this ac- 
count he ſpent more of his time 
than uſual at Milnfield. Till the 
fummer of 1790 he was able to 
puriue his ſtudies, thougli not with- 
out ſome iaterruptions : but at that 
time, though he had no particular 
diteaſe, a univerſal relaxation and 
cehility aſſured him that his con- 
ſtitution was exhauſted. What ren- 
dered his ſituation more depref- 
ling ſtill, Mrs. Henry had for tome 
time diſcovered ſymptoms of a ca- 
taract on her eyes, which in 1790 
reduced her to a ſtate of almoſt total 
blindneſs. In the month of Auguſt 
he accompanied her to Edinburgh, 
where ſhe ſubmitted to an operation, 
wich was fo far unſucceſsful, that 
ſhe did not recover her ſight dur- 
ing lis life. From the time of 
bis return to M:ilnfield in Septem- 
ber, his ſtrengtli was ſenſibly di- 


HENRY. [31] 
miniſhed; and he was ſoon con- 
vinced that he had but a few weeks 
to live. No man could meet death 
with more equanimity or fortitude, 
or with a fortitude derived from 
better ſources. He mentioned his 
death eaſily and often as an event 
which in his ſituation was defirable, 
ſenſible that, from the exhauſted 
ſtate of his body, he could no longer 
enjoy this world, or be uſeful in 
It; and exprefling in the moſt ex- 
plicit terms his firm perſuaſion of 
the great doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
and the full expectation he derived 
from them of life and immorta- 
© lity through jeſus Chriſt our 
© Lord, His faculties were per- 
fectly entire; nor could any change 
be oblerved in his manner or con- 
verſation with his friends. He was 
never confined to bed, and con- 
verſed eaſily till within a few hours 
of his death. He had a ſtrength of 
mind which falls to the lot of few; 
and Providence permitted him to 
preſerve the full poſſeſſion of it. 

« A few days before his death he 
executed a deed, which he dictated 
himſelf, by which he diſponed his 
collection of books to the magiſ- 
trates, town-council, and preſhy tery 
of Linlithgow, as the foundation of 
a public library; under certain re- 
gulations and conditions, which he 
expreſſed very diſtinctly, and by 
means of which he flattered him- 
ſelf that a library might at laſt be 
created, which might contribute to 
diffuſe knowledge and literature in 
the country, This idea had been 
ſaggeſted to him by his experience 
in tae public ntility of libraries of 
this fort, which had been eftab- 
liſhed at Perwick and at Kelſo. By 
ſuch inſtitutions the means of 
knowledge may be obtained in re- 
mote ſ tuatious at a ſmall expence, 
and are caſily circulated among the 
different orders of men; and though 
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his collection of books was not a 
large one, he believed that the in- 
ſtitution required only to be be- 
gun under 0 regulations, and 
might ſoon become conſiderable, if 
proper attention ſhould be given 
to it. His intentions were cer- 
tainly pure; and the rules he ſug- 

eſted well ſuited to the deſign. 

he — of Linlithgow have 
prepared a room, and curators for 


the . e of the library have 


been choſen in terms of the deed. 
The public have reaſon to expect 
from them every thing by which 
they can promote the benevolent 
and reſpectable intentions of the 
founder. He gave very minute di- 
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rections with regard to his affairs, 
and even dictated a liſt of his friend: | 
whom he wiſhed to be preſent at 
his funeral; and with a conſtitution * 
quite worn out, died on the 24th | 
of November 1 790, in the ſeventy- Þ 
third year of his age. He was bu- 
ried in the church-yard of Pol- | 
mont, where a monument is erected 
to his memory. 
« Dr. Henry's perſonal virtues 
will not be ſoon forgotten. Among 
luis friends he will always be remem- 
bered with tenderneſs: and his 
character as an author will be re- 
ſpected by poſterity, long after tha F 
events of his private life ſhall be- 
come too diſtant to be intereſting. 


CHARACTER of HENRY VII. 


From the ſame Work.] 


* ENR VII. was in ſtature a 
little abuve the middle ſize, 

ſiender, ſtrong, and active. His 
ee was, in general, grave, 
reſerved, and ſtately; but he could 
put on a ſmiling countenance, and 
aſſume a gracious engaging manner, 
when he ſaw convenient. In per- 
ſonal courege he was not defective, 
but it was attended with caution and 
not of the impetuous enterpriſing 
kind. Though he ſometimes threat- 
ened, he never really intended te en- 
age in any foreign war; becauſe he 
new it was exceedingly expenſi ve, 
and peculiarly dangerous toa prince 
with a diſputed title and diſcontent- 
ed ſubjects. From theſe conſider- 
ations, rather than from timidity, 
he cultivated peace with all the 
neighbouring princes. In appli- 
cation to buſineſs he was indefa- 
tigable, and deſcended to the moſt 
minute details, He was his own 


miniſter, impenetrably ſecret in all 
his ſchemes, and preſcribed to his 
ſervants the part they were to act, 
without acquainting them with his 
views. His underſtanding was 


good, but neither very quick nor 


comprehenſive; but he ſupplied 
the want of quickneſs by mature 
deliberation; and the ſucceſs with 
which all his meaſures were crown- 
ed, procured him the name of the 
Solomon of the age, and a very high 
reputation for wiſdom, both at 
home and abroad. He has been 
highly admired for diminiſhing the 
exorbitant power of the great ba- 
rons, which bad often endangered 
the crown and oppreſſed the people. 
This he certainly endeavoured, and 
in part accompliſhed. But it was 
far from being a diflicult taſk, The 
civil wars had ruined two-thirds 
of the great families, and at his ac- 
ceſhon there were only twenty- 

ſeven 
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ſeven temporal peers in England. 
The great defects in the character 
of this prince proceeded net from 
the weakneſs of his head, but the 
hardneſs of his heart, which was ex- 
ceedingly ſelfiſh and unfeeling; lit- 
tle ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of 
love, friendſhip, pity, or any ge- 
nerous benevolent affeftion. He 
was an unkind huſband to an ami- 
able conſort; never had a friend, 
and ſeldom forgave an enemy. Asa 
ſon, he treated his venerable mother 
with formal reſpect, but allowed her 
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no influence; as a father, he was 
careful, but not affectionate; as a 
maſter, he was far from being ge- 
nerous. His vexatious exactions of 
various kinds, his ſeverity to ſir 
William Stanley, and his crue!ty to 
the innocent carl of Warwick, he 
procured him, and not unjuſtly, 
the odicus name of trrant, An in- 

| ordinate love of money, and an 
unrelenting hatred to the houſe of 
York, were his ruling patiions, and 
the chief ſources of all his vices and 
of all his troubles.” 


CHARACTER of HENRY VIII. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


* ERV different characters have 

been given of Henry VIII. 
by different authors. Some have 
repreſented him as a brave, wiſe, 
jaſt, and merciful prince, with few 
vices or imperfections; while others 
have painted him in the blackeſt 
colours, as a Cruel unreienting 
tyrant, with few or no virtues or 
good qualities. Thoſe, however, 
who have delineated his character 
with the greateſt care and candour, 
have ol a middle courſe, by 
doing juſtice to his good actions and 
commendable qualifications, white 
they have not overlooked his cri- 
minal paſhons and his vices. The 
following fhort deſcription of the 
moſt Arbing features in the clia- 
rater of this prince may, it is 1ma- 
gined, be juſtified by authentic mo- 
numents and the real tranſactions 
of his reign. He was very tall, 
and in his youth was uncommonty 
handſome, ſtroug, and active. He 


delighted and excelled in all manly 


exercifes; as riding, tiking, burt- 
in. g, hawking, leaping, wreſtling, 
1793. 


& c. His gait was ſtately, and hie 
air majeſtic. * Who, fays a con- 
temporary writer, is fo dull as 
© not to ſce it 09) ſ{rrene 
© countenance the ſigns of a kuig ? 
Who can behold, even afar off, 
that auguſt majeſty of his whole 
© perſon, and not fay he was burn 
to a diadem?* Thete perfunal 
charms and accompliſhments being 
viſible to all, gained him great ad- 
miration and popularity in the frit 
part of his reigu. Ile was fond of 
mafic, a good performer on ſeveral 
inſtruments, and no contemptible 
compoſer. Great pains had been 
taken with his education, and he 
had a genius capable of acquiring 
knowledge. He ipoke several lau- 
guages flucatly, particularly Latin 
and French : but untortunately hjs 
favourite ſtudy was ſchoot-diviaity 
in which he imagined himſelt fo 
great a doctor, that he entere the 
liſts with Martin Luther, in his ta- 
mous book De Septem Sa nertif; 
for which lie received och a de- 
luge of praile A utter Of an 
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inferior rank muſt ever expect. We 
na ve no reaſon to ſuſpect that he 
was deficient in perſonal courage, 
though hee was not forward in ex- 
poſing himfelf to danger. His un- 
derſtanding was good, when it was 
got blinded by ſome reigning paſ- 
ſion. The truth ſeems to be, that 
the ungovernable impetuoſity of 
his paſſions was the great defect in 
his character, the ſource of all his 
errors and of all his crimes, In 
his youth the love of pleaſure was 
his reigning paſhon, and an extra- 
vagant fondneſs for royal feaſts, 
tilts, tournaments, diſguifing, and 
the other pompous expenfive diver- 
ſions of the great in thoſe times. 
About theſe he employed his 
thoughts; in theſe he ſpent his 
time, and ſquandered away the trea- 
ſures that had been hoarded by his 
father. Tothis he was alſo prompted 
by his vanity, and encouraged by 
his miniſters, particularly by his 
great favourite, cardinal Wolſey, 
for very obvious reaſons. As he 
advanced in years, and began to 
interfere more in buſineſs, paſſions 
of a darker complexion and more 
dangerous tendeacy appeared. From 
his father he inherited an extreme 
jealouſy of all who were related to 
the 'royal family, and could be ſup- 
poſed to entertain the moſt diſtant 


thoughts of the throne. To this 


ſeveral perſons of high rank fell a 
ſacrifice. His excethve ſelf- con- 
ceit, and the high opinion he en- 
tertained of his own ſuperior wiſ- 
dom, thoughit was rather a riflicu- 
lous than a criminal paſſion, had 
the very worſt effects. It rendered 


him ſuſceptible, or rather greedy, 
of flattery, and highly pleaſed with 


praiſe, with which he was accoſted 


on all occations. The two great par- 


ties, the friends of the pope and the 


fayourers of the reformation, tried 
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to exceed one another in the arts of 
flattery, and in a ſervile compliance 
with all his humours, which ren- 
dered him intolerably . proud, ob- 
ſtinate, and impatient of contra- 
diftion. This alſo increaſed his 
authority, ſubjected both theſe par- 
tics to his wall, and put it in his 

ower to do whatever he pleaſed. 

he court that was paid him by 
the two great rivals, the emperor 
and the king of France, contributed 
ſtill further to inflame his pride; 
and in ſpite of all his faults, it 
rendered him popular among his 
own ſubjects, who were pleaſed to 
ſee their ſovereign the arbiter of 
Europe. Though prodigality and 
avarice are oppoſite pathons, they 
are often found in the ſame perſon z 
and Henry was both profuſe and 
covetous in the extreme. Of his 
prodigality, the immenſe ſums he 
ſquandered are a ſufficient proof ; 
and his hiſtory affords many evi- 
dences of his avarice. At two dif- 
ferent times he borrowed great ſums 
from many of his ſubjects, and pro- 
cured acts from his ſervile parlia- 
ments, abſolv ing him from the ob- 
ligation of repaying them, though 
he had given his creditors ſecurity 
under the privy ſeal. But of all 
his paſſions, his anger was the moſt 
terrible. When he conceived a 
Jealouſy or diſlike of any perſons, 
their ruin was reſolved ; no ſubmiſ- 
ſions, no ſupplications, no interceſ- 
ſions, no evidences of their inno- 
cence, could ſave them from de- 
ſtruction. In a word, the character 
he is ſaid to have given of himſelf, 
That he had never ſpared a man in 
© his anger, nor a woman in his 
© Iuſt,* ſeems to be too well founded; 
and they are not inexcuſable who 
have denominated, him a tyrant, if 
they had not forgotten to add, that 
he was. poſſeſied of many valuable 
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* 
accompliſhments; capable at times 
of generous and laudable actions, 
and of kind affections; and that he 
had been an inſtrument in the hand 


* 


[35] 


of Providence of much good to his 
ſubjects and their poſt rity, by diſ- 
ſolving their connection with the 
court and church of Rome.” 


n 


* 
Accoundef the LIFE of Dr. BLACKT.OCK, by Mr. Mackexzit 
Author of the Max os FetLing, &c. 


[From Pokus by the late Rev. THOMAS BLackLock, D. D. &c.] 


« F thoſe whoſe writings have 
delighted the feelings, or at- 

trated the admiration of mankind, 
it has generally happened that the 
lives have afforded - but very few 
materials for biography. The “ ſe- 
3 vale, as one of them- 
elves has termed it, in which ge- 

nius nouriſhes the ſwelling thought, 
or ſtudy purſues its elaborate re- 
ſearch, has ſcarce any objects for 
deſcription to embelliſh, or events 
to which narrative could give im- 
portance. "The diſpoſitions of ſuch 
perſons are generally as averſe, as 
their ſituations are unfavourable, 
to the purſuits of intereſt or ambi- 


tion, to thoſe active purſuits which 


lead men through conſpicuous 
events, or aſſociate them with con- 
{picuous characters. The lives of 
literary men are often the mere 


meaſure of a certain portion of 
time in which their works were 


produced, and have only that fub- 
ordinate and unnoticed relation to 
thoſe productions which the can- 
vas of Guido had to his paintings, 
or the marble of Michael Angelo 
to his ſculpture. Without the ma- 
terials, the work would not have 
exiſted; but the material is of ſo 
little value in proportion to the 
work, that in the contemplation of 
the latter the former is forgotten. 

« Yet a ſhred of that canvus, or 
a fragment of that marble on which 
either of thoſe great men wrought, 


Would bear a value in the imagin- 
ation of a lover of the arts in which 
they excelled. And in like man- 
ner, they who have peruſed with 
pleaſure the works of an author, are 
ſolicitous to know the particulars 
of his life, to learn the employ- 
ment of thoſe hours in which he 
did not write, and to ſee him in 
that ordinary ſtate in which he left 
the elevation of genius, to concern 
himſelf with common things; to 
trace him back from that period 
when his fame was at its full, with 
the ſame ſort of curioſity with 
which we follow up the track of 
ſome mighty ſtream, to the little 
rill that is acknowledged for its 
ſource. 

« This propenſity, which is always 
natural, may ſometimes lead to more 
than amuſement. Beſides the ge- 
neral advantage which reſults from 
examining, in whatever direction, 
the progreſs and powers of the hu- 
man mind, particular circumſtances 
may exiſt to render the ſituation in 


' wkich an author was placed, atheme 


for intereſting ſpeculation, or a 
ſtudy of ufeful example. In the 
powers, or igthe weakneſs, in the 
attainments or the defects, in the 
enjoytnents or the diſtreſſes of men 
eminent for intellectual endow- 
ments, their ſucceſſors may learn 4 
better direction of their own ta- 
lents, or a juſter value of their own 
purſuits; to abate the pride by 
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which genius 1s hurtfully miſled, 
or to overcome the mortification by 
which it is uaneceſſarily depreſſed ; 
may be taught to — thoſe fair- 
ſeeming paths that lead to difquiet 
and diſappointment, and be led to 
ſources of content and conſolation 
amidſt proſpects the moſt gloomy 
and unpromiſing. 

« The life of Þr. Thomas Black- 
lock, may, I think, aſſert a claim to 
notice beyond that of moſt authors, 
to whoſe ſtory the public attention 
has been called by the publication 
of their works. He who reads his 

oems with that intereſt which their 
intrinſic merit deſerves, will feel that 
intereſt very much increaſed when 
he ſhall be told the various difficul- 
ties which their author overcame 
in their production; the obſtacles 
which nature and fortune had 


placed in his way to the poſſeſſion 


of thoſe ideas which his mind ac- 
quired, to the communication of 
thoſe which his poetry untolds. 

He was born in the year 1721, 
at Annan, in the county of Dum- 
fries in Scotland. His parents were 
natives of the bordering Englith 
county of Cumberland, His fa- 
ther was by trade a bricklayer; 
his mother the daughter of a con- 
ſiderable dealer in cattle; both re- 
ſpectable in their characters; and, 
it would appear, poſſeſſed of a con- 
ſiderable —— of know: ledge and 
urbanity ; which. in a country where: 
education was _ and property 
then a good deal ſubdivided, was 
often the caſe with perſons of their 
ſtation, 

“ Before he was ſix months old he 
loſt his eye-fight in the 1mall-pox. 
This rendered him incapable of any 
of thoſe mechanical trades to which 
his father might naturally have been 
inclined to breed him, and his cir- 
cumſtances prevented his afpiring 
to the hig ner profeſſions. The good 


man therefore kept his ſon in his 


-houſe, and, with the aſſiſtance of 


ſome of his friends, foſtered that in- 
clination which the boy early ſhewed 
for books, by reading, to amuſe 
him, firſt, the ſimple 2 of publi- 
cations which are commonly put 
into the hands of children, and then 
ſeveral of our beſt authors, ſuch as 
Milton, Spencer, Prior, Pope, and 
Addiſon. His companions, whom 
his early gentleneſs and kindneſs of 
diſpoſition, as well as their com- 
alon for his misfortune, ſtrongly 
attached to him, were very aſſidu- 
ous in their good offices, in reading 
to inſtruct and amuſe him. By 
their aſſiſtance he acquired ſome 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, 
but he never was at a grammar- 
{chool till at a more advanced pe- 
riod of life, Poetry was even then 
his favourite reading; and he found 
an enthuſiaſtic delight in the works 
of the beſt Engliſh poets, and in 
thoſe of his countryman Allan Ram- 
fay. Even at an age ſo early as 
twelve he began to write pocms, 
one of which is preſerved in this 
collection, and is not, perhaps, in- 
ferior to any of the premature com- 
poſitions of boys aſſiſted by the beſt 
education, which are only recalled 
into notice by the future fame of 
their authors. 

„He had attained the age of 
nineteen. when his father was kill- 
ed by the accidental fall of a malt- 
kiin belonging to his ſon-in-law. 
This loſs, heavy to any one at that 
early age, would have been, however, 
to a voung man poſlefling the ordi- 
nary means of fupport, and the ordi- 
nary advantages of education, com- 
paratively light; but to him—thus 
tuddenly deprived of that ſupport on 
which his youth had leaned—deſti- 
tute almoſt of any reſource which 
invultrv affords to thoſe who have 
the bicitags ot ight—with a body 
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fecble and delicate from nature, and 
a mind congeniafly ſuſceptible, it 
was not ſurpriſing that this blow 
was doubly ſevere, and threw on 
bis ſpirits that deſpondent gloom to 
which he then gave way in the fol- 
lowing pathetic lines, and which 
ſometimes overclouded them in the 
ſubſequent period of his lite: 


Dejecting propeR! ſoon the hapleſs hour 
May come; perhaps this moment it itu- 
pends, 
Which drives me forth to penity and cold, 
Naked, and beat by all the ſtorms of heav'n, 
Friend!. and guideleſs to explore my way; 
In, ** cold earth this poor unſhelter d 
ad 
Reclining, vainly from the ruthleſs blaſt 


Reſpite I beg, and in the ſhock expire. 


« Thoughdependent, however, he 
was not deſtitute of friends : and 
heaven rewarded the pious con- 
fidence, which, a few lines after, he 
expreſſes in its care, by providing 
for him protectors and patrons, by 
whoſe afliſtance he obtained advan- 
tages, which, bad his father lived, 
might perhaps never have opened 
to him. 

He lived with his mother for 
about a year after his tather's death, 
and began to be diſtinguiſhed as a 
young man of uncommon parts 
and genius. Theſe were at that 
time unaſſiſted by learnins; the 
circumſtances of his family afford- 
ing him no better education than 
the ſmattering of Latin which his 
companions had taught him, aud 
the peruſal and recollection of the 
few Engliſh authors which they, or 
his father in the intervals of his pro- 
feflional labours had read to him. 
Poetry, however, though it attains 
its higheſt perfection in a cultivated 
ſoil, grows perhaps as luxuriantly 
in a wild one. To poetry, as we 
have before mentioned, he was de- 
voted from his earlieſt davs; and 
about this time ſeveral of his poeti- 


cal productions began to be handed 
about, which conſiderably enlarged 
the circle of his friends and ac- 
quaintance. Some of his compo- 
ütions being ſhewn to doctor Ste- 
venſon, an eminent phyſician of 
Edinburgh who was accidentally at 
Dumfries on a profeſſional viſit, 
that gentleman formed the bene- 
volent deſign of carrying him to 
the Scotch metropolis, and givin 

to his natural endowments the aſ- 
i ſtance of a claſſical education. 
He came to Edinburgh in the year 
1941, and was enrolled a ſtudent of 
divinity in the univerſity there, 
though at that time without zuy 
particular view of entering into the 
church. In that univerſity he con- 
tinued his ſtudies under the patron- 
age of doctor Stevenſon till the year 
1745, and in the following year a 
volume of his poems in octavo was 
firſt publiſhed. During the na- 
tional diſturbances, which prevailed 
during thoſe years, he returned to 
Dumtries, where he reſided with 
Mr. M'Murdo, a gentleman who 
had married his fiſter, in whoſe 
houſe he was not only treated with 
all the kindneſs and affection of a 
brother, but had an opportunity, 
ſrom the ſociety which it afforded, 
of conſiderably increaſing the ſtore 
of his ideas. After the cloſe of the 
rebellion, and the compleat reſto- 
ration of the peace of the country, 
he returned again to the metro- 
polis, and purſued his ſtudies for fix 
years longer. During this laſt re- 
ſidence in Edinburgh, among other 
literary acquaintance, he obtained 


that of the celebrated David Hume, 


who, with all that humanicy and 
benevolence for which he was dif. 


tioguiſhed, attached himſelf warmly 
to Mr. Blacklock's intereſts, and 


was afterwards particularly uſeful 
to him in the many of the 


4to edition of 
411 Cane 


is poems, which 


came out by ſubſcription in Lon- 
don in the year 1756. Previouſly 
to this, a ſecond — . in 8 vo had 
been publiſhed at Edinburgh in 
1754. To the 4to edition Mr. 
Spence, profeſſor of poetry at Ox- 
ford, who had conceived a great re- 
ard for the author, prefixed a very 
e and ingenious account of 
his life, character, and writings; 
an account which would have ren- 
dered the preſent imperfect ſketch 
equally unneceſſary and- aſſuming, 
had it not been written at a,period 
ſo early as to include only the open: 
ing events of a life for which it was. 
meant to claim the, future notice 
and fayour of the public. 
“In the courſe of his education 
at Edinburgh, he acquired a profi- 
ciency in the learned languages, and 
hecame more a maſter of the French 
tongue than was common there, 
from the ſacial intercourſe to which 
he had the good fortune to be ad- 
mitted in the houſe, of provoſt Alex- 
ander, who had married a native of, 
France, At the univerſity he at- 
tained a knowledge of the various: 
branches of philoſophy and theo- 
logy, to which his courſe of ſtudy 
naturally led, and acquired at the 
ſame time a conſiderable fund of; 
learning and information in thoſe 
various departments of ſcience and, 
belles lettres, from which his want of 
ſi ght did not abſolutely preciude him. 
In 1757, he began a courſe of 
ſtudy, with a view to give lectures 
in oratory to young, gentlemen in- 
tended for the bar or the pulpit. 
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abd requeited his aſſiſtance in the 


ceſs, he abandoned the project; 
and then, for. the firũ time, adopted 


On this occaſion he wrote to Mr. 
Hume, informed him of bis plan, 


proſecution of it. But Mr. Hume 
doubting the probability of its ſuc- 


the decided intention of going into 
the church of Scotland, Afteꝶ ap- equally ſo whether i regarded him - 
4 
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plying cloſely for a conſiderable 
time to the ſtudy of theology, he 
fled the uſual trials in the preſ- 
ytery of Dumtries, and was by that 
preſbytery licenſed a preacher of 
the goſpel in the year 1759. As a 
preacher he obtained high reputa- 
tion, and was fond of compoſin 
ſermons, of which he has left ſome 
volumes in manuſcript, as alſo a 
treatiſe on morals, both of which it 
is in contemplation with his friends 
to- publiſli | 
„The tenor of his occupations, 
as well as the bent of his mind and 
diſpoſition, ' during this period of 
his life, will appear in the following 
plain and unſtudied account, con- 
tained 1n a letter from a gentleman, 
who was then his moſt intimate and 
conſtant companion, the rev. Mr. 
Jameſon, formerly miniſter of the 
epiſcopal chapel at Dumfries, after- 
wards of the Engliſh congregation 
at Dantzic, and who'now reſides at- 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne. ; 
Al manner of life (ſays - that 
gentleman) was ſo uniform, that 
the hiſtory of it during one day, or 
one: week, is the hiſtory of it _— 
the ſeven years that our perſona 
intercourſe laſted. Reading, muſic, 
walking, converſing, and diſputing 
on various topics, in theology, ethics, 
&c. employed almoſt every hour of 
our time. It was pleaſant to hear 
him engaged in a difpute, for no 


man could keep his temper better 


than he always did on fuch occa- 


fions. I have known him frequently 
very warmly engaged for hours to- 


gether, but:never could obſerve one 
angry word to fall from him. 
W hatever his antagoniſt might ſay, 
he always kept his temper, * Sem- 
per paratus et refellere fine perti- 
© nacaia, et refelli fine jiracundia.* He 


was, however, extremely ſenſible to 


what he thought ill "uſage, and 
ſeit 
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ſelf or his friends. But his reſent- 
ment was always confined to a few 
fatirical verfes, which were gene- 
rally burnt ſoon after.“ 

« The late Mr. Spence (the editor 
of the quarto edition of his poems) 
frequently urged him to write a 
tragedy ; and aſſured him that he 
had intereſt enough with Mr. Gar- 
rick to get it acted. Various ſub- 
jets were propoſed to him, ſeveral 
of which he approved of, yet he 
never could be prevailed on to be- 
gin any thing of that kind. It may 


tem remarkable, but as far as I 


know, it was invariably the cafe, 
that he never could think or write 
on any ſubje& propoſed to him by 
another. 8 

« I have frequently admired with 
what readineſs and rapidity he could 
ſometimes make verſes, I have 
known him dictate from thirty to 
forty verſes, and by no means bad 
ones, as ſaſt as I could write them; 
but the moment he was at a loſs for 
a rhime cr a verſe to his liking, he 
ſtopt altogether, and could very 
ſeldom be induced to finiſh what he 
had begun with fo much ardour.“ 

« This account ſufficiently marks 
that eager fenſfibility, chaſtened at 
the ſame time with uncommon gen- 
tleneſs of temper, which charac- 
teriſed Dr. Blzcklock, and which 
indeed it was impoſſible to be at all 
in his company without perceiving. 
In the ſcience of mind, this is that 
diviſion of it which perhaps one 
would peculiarly appropriate to 
poetry, at leaſt to all thoſe lighter ſpe- 
cies which rather depend on quick- 
neſs of feeling, and the ready con- 
ception of pleaſing images, than on 
the happy arrangement of parts, or 
the ſkilful conſtruction of a whole, 
which are eſſential to the higher 
departments of the poetical arts. 
The firſt kind of talent is like thoſe 
warm and light ſoils which produce 


[39] 


their annual crops in ſuch abun- 
dance; the laſt, like that deeper and 
firmer mould on which the roots of 
eternal foreſts are fixed. Of the firſt 
we have ſeen many happy inſtances 
in that ſex which is ſuppoſed leis ca- 
pable of ſtudy orthought ; fromthe 
laſt. is drawn that matculine ſubli- 


mity of genius which could build an 


Iliad, or a Paradiſe Loft. | 
« All thoſe who ever aRed as his 
amanuenſes, agree in this —_y 
and ardour of compoſition whic 
Mr. Jameſon aſcribes to him in the 
account I have copied above. He 
never could dictate till he ſtood up; 
and as his blindneſs made walking 
about without aihſtance inconve- 
nient or dangerous to him, he fell 
inſenſibly into a vibratory ſort of 
motion of his body, which increaſed 
as he warmed with his ſubject, and 
was pleaſed with the conceptions 0 
his mind. This motion at laſt be- 
came habitual to him, and though 
he could ſometimes reſtrain it when 
on ceremony, or in any public ap- 
pen rance, ſuch as preaching, he felt 
a certain uneaſineſs from the effort, 
and always returned to it when he 
could indulge it without impropri- 
ety. This is the appearance which 
he deſcribes in the ludicrous picture 
he has drawn of himſelf. Of this 
portrait the outlines are true, though 
the general effect is overcharged. 
His features were hurt by the diſ- 
eaſe which deprived him of ſight; 
yet even with thoſe diſadvantages, 
there was a certain placid expreſſion 
in his phyſiognomy which marked 
the benevolence of his mind, and 
was extremely calculated to procure 


— 


him attachment and regard. 


« In 1762 he marricd miſs Sarah 
Johnſton, daughter of Mr. Joſeph 
Johniton, ſurgeon in Dumfries, a 
man of eminence in his profeſſion, 
and of a character highly reſpected; 
a connection which formed the great 
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ſolace and bleſſing of his future 
life, and gave him, with all the ten- 
derneſs of a wife, all the zealous 
care of a guardian and a friend, 
This event took place a few days 
before his being ordained miniſter 
of the town and pariſh of Kircud- 
bright, in conſequence of a preſen- 
tation from the crown, obtained 
for him by the earl of Selkirk, a 
benevolent nouleman, whom Mr. 
Blacklock's fituation 2nd genius 
had intereſted in his behalf. But 
the inhabitants of the pariſh, whe- 
ther from that violent averſion to 
patronage, which was then fo uni- 
verlal in the ſouthern parts of Scot- 
land, from ſome political diſputes 
which at that time ſubſiſled between 
them and his noble patron, or from 
thoſe prejudices which ſome of 
them might naturally enough enter: 
tain againſt a paſtor deprived of 
ſight, or perhaps fromall thoſe cauſes 
united, were ſo extremely diſin- 
clined to receive him as their mi- 
niſter, that after a legal diſpute of 
nearly two years, it was thought ex- 
pedient by his friends, as it had al- 
ways been wiſhed by himſelf, to 
compromiſe the matter, by reſign- 
ing his right to the living, and ac- 
cepting a moderate anuuity in its 
ſtead. With this ſlender proviſion 
he removed in 1564 to Edinburgh; 
and to make up by his induſtry a 
more comfortable and decent ſub- 
ſiſtence, he adopted the plan of re- 
ceiving a certain number of young 

entlemen, as boarders, into bis 
— 2 whoſe ſtudies in languages 
and philoſophy, he might, if neceſ- 
fary, aſſiſt. In this ſituation he 
continued fill the ycar 1587, when 
he found his time of life and ſtate 
of health required a degree of quiet 
and repoſe which induced him to 
diſcontinue the receiving of board- 
g. In 1767 the degree of ductor 
in divinity was conferred on him 
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by the univerſity and Mariſchal col. 
lege of Aberdeen, 

In the occupation which he thus 
exerciſed for ſo many yeirs of his 
life, no teacher was ever mor: agree- 
able to bis pupils, nor maſter of a 
family to its inmates, than Dr. 
Blacklock. The gentleneſs of his 
manners, the benignity of bis diſ- 
poſition, and that warm intereſt in 
the happineſs of others which led 
him ſo conſtantly to promote it, 
were qualities that could not fail 
to procure him the love and regard 
of the young people committed to 
his charge; while the ſociety, 
which eſtcem and reſpect for his 
character and his genius often aſ- 
ſembled at his houſe, afforded them 
an advantage rarely to be found in 
eſtabliſhments of a ſimilar kind. 
The writer of this account has fre- 
quently been a witneſs ofthe family- 
{cene at Dr, Blacklock's ; has ſeen 
the good man amidſt the circle of 
his young friends, eager to do him 
all the little offices of kindneſs 
which he ſeemed ſo much to merit 
and to feel. In this ſociety he 
appeared entirely to forget the pri- 
vation of fight, and the melancholy 
which, at other times, it might pro- 
duce. He entered, with the chear- 
ful playfulneſs of a young man, 
into all the ſprightly narrative, the 
ſportful fancy, the humorous jelt 
that roſe around him, It was a 
ſight highly gratifying to philan- 
thropy, to fee how much a mind 
endowed with knowledge, kindled 
by genius, and above all, lighted up 
with innocence and piety, like 
Blacklock's, could overcome the 
weight of its own calamity, and 
enjoy the content, the *happineſs, 
and the gajety of others. Several 
af thoſe inmates of Dr. Blacklock's 
houſe retained, in fature life, all the 
warmth of that impreſſion whict; 


his friendſhip at this early period 
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had made upon them; and in va- 
rious quarters of the world he had 
friends and correſpondents from 
whom no length of time or diſtauce 
of place had ever eſtrang2d him. 

Muc, which to the feeling and 
the penſive, in whatever ſituation, 
is a ſource of extreme delight, but 
which to the bliad muſt be creative, 
as it were, of idea and of ſentiment, 
he enjoyed highly, and was himſelf 
a tolerable perforiner on ſeveral in- 
ſtruments, particularly on the flute. 
He — in his pocket 
a ſinall flageolet, on which he 
played his favourite tunes; and 
was not diſpleaſed, when aſked in 
company to play or to ſing them; 
a natural feeling for a blind man, 
who thus adds a ſcene to the drama 
of his ſociety. 

Of the happineſs of others, how 
ever, we are incompetent judges. 
Companionſhipand ſympathy bring 
forth thoſe gay colours of mirth and 
chearfulneis which they put on tor 
a while, to cover perhaps that ſad- 
neſs which we have no opportunity 
of witnefling. Of a blind man's 
condition we are particularly liable 
to form a miſtaken eſtimate; we 
give him credit for all thoſe _ 
of delight which ſociety affords him, 
without placing to their full account 
thoſe dreary moments of darkſome 
ſolitude to which the ſuſpenſion of 
that ſociety condemns him. Dr. 
Blacklock had from nature a con- 
ſtitution delicate and nervous, and 
his mind, as is almoſt always the 
caſe, was in a great degree ſubject 
to the indifpoſtion of his body. 
He frequently complained of a low- 
neſs and depreſſion of fpirits, which 
neither the attentions of his friends, 
nor the unceaſing care of a moſt 
affrctionate wife, were able entirely 
to remove. The imagination we 
are fo apt to envy and admire 
ſerves but to irritate this diſorder 
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of the mind; and that fancy in 
whoſe creation we ſo much delight, 
can draw, from ſources unknown 
to common men, ſubjects of diſguſt, 
diſquietude, and affliction. Some 
of his later poems, now firſt pub. 
liſhed, expreſs a chagrin, though 
not of an ungentle ſort, at the ſup. 
poſed failure of his imaginative 
powers, or at the faſtidiouſneſs of 
modern times, which he deſpaired 
to pleaſe, 


Such were his efforts, ſuch his cold reward, 


Whom once thy partial tongue pronounc'd 


2 bard ; 
Excurſive, on the gentle gales of ſpring, 
He rov'd, whilſt favour imp'd his tunid 
wing ; 
Exhauſted genius now no more inſpires, 
But mourn+ abortive hopes, and faded fires; 
The ſhortiliv'd wreath, which once his 
temples grac'd, 
Fades at the ſicly breath of ſqueamiſhtaſte; 
Whillt darker days his fainting flames 
immure 


In chearleſfs gloom, and winter premature. 


« Theſe lines are, however, no 
_ of * exhauſted genius,“ or fa- 
ed fires.” * Abortive hopes,” in- 
deed, muſt be the lot of all who 
reach that period of life at which 
they were written. In early youth 
the heart of every one is a poet; it 
creates a ſcene of imagined happi- 
neſs and deluſive hopes; it clothes 
the world in the bright colours of 
its own fancy; it refines what is 
coarſe, it exalts what is mean; it 
ſees nothing but diſintereſtedneſs in 
friendſhip ; it promiſes eternal fide- 
lity in love. — on the diſtreſſes 
of its ſituation it can throw a cer. 
tain romantic ſhade of melancholy 
that leaves a man ſad, hut does not 
make him unhappy. But at a more 
advanced age, the fairy viſions 
fade,” and he ſuffers moſt deeply 

who has indulged them the moſt. 
One diſtreſs doctor Blacklock 
was at this time firſt afflicted with, 
of wiich every one will allow the 
force. 
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force. He was occaſionally ſubject 
to deafneſs, which, though he ſel- 


ſufficient, in his ſituation, to whom 
the fenſe of hearing was almoſt the 
only channel of communication 


very lively uneaſineſs. Amidſt 
theſe indiſpoſitions of body, how- 
ever, and diſquietudes of mind, the 

entleneſs of his temper never for- 
Look him, and he felt all that reſig- 
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preme Being which his earlieſt, and 


dom felt it in any great degree, was 


with the external world, to cauſe : 


nation and confidence in the ſu- 
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his lateſt life equally acknowledged. 


In ſummer 1791 he was ſeized with. 


a feveriſh diſorder, which at firſt 


ſecemed of a flight, and never role 
to a-very violent kind; but a frame- 


ſo little robuſt as his, was not able 
to reſiſt it, and after about a week's 
illneſs it carried him off on the 7th 


day of July 1791. His wife ſur- 
vives him, to feel, amidſt the heavy 


affliction of his loſs, that melan- 
choly conſolation which is derived 


- 


from the ftemembrance of his 


virtues.” 
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44 HTS diſtinguiſhed ornament 

of the Engliſh nation was 
horn at Plympton, a ſmall town in 
Da BO 16, 1723. His fa- 
ther kept a grammar-ſchool there, 
and was beloved and reſpected for 
his learning, variety of knowledge, 
and philanthropy. 
numerous family, which though a 
| heavy tax on his ſlender income, 
\ never depreſſed his ſpirits; he was 
* aſiduous in the cultivation of the 
1 minds of his children, among whom 


1 

ſet . A 

| his ſoa Joſhua ſhone conſpicuous, 
[ diſcovering a happy knowledge of 
kt his author, a genius for writing, and 


a natural propenity for drawing, 
much applauded by his friends and 
intimates. Emulation waga diſtin- 
guiſhed feature in the mind of 
voung Reynolds: this his father per- 
ceived with the delight natural to a 
parent; but, having no better proſ- 
pect in view, intended him for the 
church, and fent him to one of 
our univerſities, | 

« Soon after this period he grew 
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He had a very 
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(Extrafted from TesTimonits to the Gexivs and Memory of that 
AzT1sT, by the Author of Imperfect Hints towards a New Edition of 


aſſionately fond of painting; but 


e did not determine on this life as 


a profeilion, till he met with Jona- 
than Richardſon's “ Theory of 
Painting,“ which conveved to his 
tender mind that genial influence 


neceſſary to awaken and call forth 


the dormant ſeeds of inſpiration. 
At his own particular requeſt, 
therefore, he was ſent to London, 
and became a pupil (about the year 
1742) to the late Mr. Hudſon, who, 
though not himſelf eminent as a 
painter, produced ſoine good maſ- 
ters, the principal of whom was. 
undoubtedly fir Joſhua Reynolds. 
I do not doubt but Mr. Hudſon's 
Young pups| frequently contem-,, 
plated the advice of his favourite 
Richardton, who obſerves, That, 
as the proſcſſion is honourable, a 
painter ſhould render himſelf wor- 
thy of it by excelling in it, and by 
avoiding all low and ſordid actions 
and converſation, all baſe and cri-, 
nina! paitions ; his buſineſs is to 
expreſs great and noble ſentur ants , 
let 
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let him make them familiar to him 
and his own, and form himſelf as 
bright a character as any he can 
draw. His art is of a vaſt extent, 
and he ſtands in need of all the time, 
and all the vigour of body and mind, 
allowed to human nature ; he thould 
take care to huſband and improve 
theſe, as much as poſhble, by pru- 
dence and virtue. The way to be 
an excellent painter, 1s to be an ex- 
cellent man : and theſe united-make 
a character that would ſhine even 
in a better world than this,” 

„Soon after Mr. Reynolds had 
leſt Mr. Hudſon, which was about 
the year 1749, he went to Italy, 
under the auſpices, and in the com- 
pany of the late lord (then com- 
modore) Keppel, who was going to 
take the command in the Mediter- 
ranean. In this garden of the wortd, 
this magic ſeat of the arts, he failed 
not to viſit the ſchools of the great 
maſters, and to ſtudy their produc- 
tions with the moſt ardent zeal. 
Here he contemplated with untired 
attention the various beauties which 
marked the manner of different 
maſters and different ages. He look- 
ed for truth, taſte, and beauty, at 
the fountain head ; it was with no 
common eye that he beheld the 
productions of the great artiſts. His 
labour here (as Mr. Cumberland 
obſerves of Juan B. Juanes, the 
painter of Valencia,) was the labour 
of love, not the taſk of the hireling. 
His reſidence at Rome was the 
ſummit of his felicity. Mr. Maſon, 
in his Engliſh Garden, glances at 
this in theſe exquilite lines: 


* 


—— feel ye there 
What Reynolds felt, when firſt the Vatican 
Unbarred her gates, and to his raptur d 


exe 

Gave all the god - lke energy that flow'd 

From Michael's pencil. Feel what Garrick 
telt, 

When firſt he breath'd the ſoul of Shak- 
ſpeir's page.” | 

On this ſpot, was, no doubt, kindled 

that enthuſiaſm for the genius of 


Michael Angelo which accompa- 
nied fir Joſhua through life. The 
etfect of the capital works of Mi- 
chael Angelo,” fays fir Joſhua, in 
one of his Diſcourſes, perfectly 
correſponds to what Bonchardon 
ſaid he felt from reading Homer: 
his whole frame appeared to himto 
be enlarged ; and all nature which 
ſurrounded him diminiſhed toatoms.* 
And he concludes his laſt Diſcourſe 
to the Students of the Academy, 
which he delivered about a ycar be- 
fore his death, with dwelling on the 
name of Michael Angelo.“ ; 

From fir Joſhua's claflic taſte we 
may preſume, that, during his reſi- 
dence in Italy, the fame glow of mind 
accompanied him as inſpired Pope 
to dictate theſe lines to ſervas : 


Together o'er the Alps mettunks we 


Fir'd with ideas of fair Italy; 
With thee on Raphact's monument I 
mourn, 
Or wait inſpiring dreams at Maro's urn; 
With * cepole where Tully once was 
laid, 
Or ſeek ſome ruin's formidable ſhade.” 
Perhaps fir Joſhua had read 
Lord Lyttelton's Epiſtle to Mr. 
Pope, written when retuzning from 
Virvil's tomb. And we may alfo 
preſume that, during this his reſi- 
dence in Italy, his mind was in the 
habit of contemplating u hat he ſo 
well expreſſes in adiſcourſe deliver- 
ed by himto the ſtudents in Decem- 
ber, 1784; for he there ſays, The 
habit of contemplating and brood- 
ing over the ideas of great geniuſes, 
till you find vourſelt warmed by 
the contact, is the true method of 
forming an artiſt's like mind ; it is 
impoſlible, in the preſence of thoſe 
great men, to think or to invent, 


in a mean manner; a ſtate of mind 


is. acquired that is diſpoſed to re- 
ceive thoſe ideas only which reliſh 
of grandeur and ſimplicity.” . 
„Having remained about two 
years in Italy (where he — 
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with great attention, the Italian 
language), he returned, in the 
vear 1752, improved by travel, and 
refined by education, to England. 
The firſt thing that diſtinguiſhed 
him after his return to his native 
country, was a whole length por- 
trait of his patron commodore 
Keppel (well known by the print 
engraved by Fiſher), which was 
3 of in the polite circles in 
the higheſt ſtrain of encomium. 
This teſtified to what à degree of 
elegance he had arrived in his pro- 
feſſion. This was followed by 
lord Edgecombe's portrait (who 


was a liberal patron to young Rey- 


nolds, and by a few others, which 
introduced him at once into the 
firſt buſineſs in portrait- painting, 
ro which he particularly applied 
himſelf, and which eſtabliſhed kis 


fame, in this line, with all deſcrip- 


tions of refined ſociety; and hav- 
ing painted ſome of the firſt-rate 
beauties, the polite world flocked 
to ſee the graces and the charms of 
his pencil, and he ſoon became the 
moſt faſhionable painter, not only 
in England, but in all Europe. 
In one of fir Joſhua's difcour- 
fes we ſee how truly he conceives 
the philo/ophy of portraits; for he 
thus writes: Du Piles recom- 
mends, to us portrait-painters, to 
add grace. and dignity to the cha- 


racters of thofe whoſe pictures we 


draw: fo far he is undoubtedly 
right; but, unluckily, he deſcends 
to particulars, and gives his own 
idea of grace and dignity :+—* It 
(ſays he) you draw perſons of high 
character and dignity, they ought 
to be drawn in ſuch an attitude, that 
the portraits muſt ſeem to ſpeak 
to us of themſelves, and, as it were, 
to ſay to us Stop, take notice of 
me, I am that invincible king, ſur- 
rounded with maieſty; I am that 
valiant commander who {truck ter- 
rar every where; 3 am that great 
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miniſter who knew alt the ſtring; | 
of politics; I am that magiſtrate | 
of conſummate wiſdom and pro. | 


bity—' He goes on in this manner | 


with all the characters he can think 
on. We may contraſt the tumour 
of this preſumptuous loftineſs with 
the natural unatfeted air of the 
portraits of Titian, where dignity, 
ſceming to be natural and inherent, 
draws ſpontancous reverence, and, 
inſtead of being thus vainly aſſumed, 
has the appearance of an unalien- 
able adjunct; whereas ſuch pom- 
pous and laboured inſolence of 
grandeur is ſo far from creating re- 
ſpect, that it betrays vulgarity and 
meaneſs, and new- acquired conſe- 
quence,” 

« By contemplating the por- 
traits of the great maſters, and with 
a mind capable of illuſtrating their 
beauties, he formed a manner of 
. almoſt peculiar to 

imſelf, partaking, in ſome degree, 
of their ſeveral excellencies. His 
portraits poſſeſs a degree of merit 
ſuperior to being mere portraits ; 
they imbibe the dignity of hiſtory. 

„Mr. Walpole, — Pt of Van- 
dyck, ſays, I can forgive him 
any inſipid portraits of, perhaps, 
inſipid people, when he ſhewed 
himſelf capable of conceiving and 
tranſmitting the idea of the greateſt 
man of the age.“ And, ſpeaking 
of Kneller, the ſame elegant writer 
obſerves, * We, however, who ſee 
king William, the czar Peter, 
Marlborough, Newton, Dryden, 
Godolphin, Somers, the dutchets 
of Grafton, lady Ranelagh, and 
ſo many ornaments of an illuſtrious 
age, tranſmitted to us by Kneller's 
pencil, mnſt not regret that his 
talent was confined to portraits, 
Perhaps the treaſure is greater than 
if he had. decorated the chambers 
of Hampton-court with the wars of 
A.neas, or the enchanted palace of 
Armida ; and, when one conſiders 
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how ſeldom great maſters are wor- 
thily employed, it is better to have 
real portraits than Madonas with 
out end.” 

« The above remarks will apply 
to fir Joſhua Reynolds: he has pre- 
ſerved the native ſemblance of ſo 
many illuſtrious characters, of ſo 
many ornaments of the age he lived 
in, whether diſtiagutſhed foc their 
virtues, their beaucy, tneir genius, 
or their literary attainments, that 
we leſs regret the few great hiſtori- 
cal paintings which fir Joſhua's 

acil has given us. 

« Had fir ſoſſiua Reynolds made 
kiſtorical ſubjects his ſtudy, there is 
no doubt but he would have ex- 
celled equally as in portraits. This 
i caſily perceivable from the ſpe- 
cimens he has at intervals pro- 
duced: 


The pregnant canvaſs his creation caught, 
Aud drank his rich exuberance of thought.“ 


« Had the rage for hiſtorical 
painting, thirty years ago, been 
as great as at the prefent day, there 
cannot be a doubt but that fir 
Joſhua would have left behind him 
a treaſure indeed ! 

It has been the good fortune of 
this great artiſt to have his works 
ſingularly well engraved. Perhaps 
no painter's works were ever better 
engraved, When we view the en- 
gravings of M'Ardell, Fiſher, Wat- 
ton, Dean, Valentine Green, J. R. 
Smith, Hodges, and the exquilite 
engraving of Hayward — ona 
we cannot but feel a ſatis faction that 
the genius and tancy of fir Joſhua 
Reynolds will delight ages yet un- 
born, and will be conveyed to fu- 
ture times with truth and juſtnets 
by the diſperſion of capital engrav - 
ings: „The moſt ſecure depoſi- 
tory,” as fir Robert Strange ob- 
ſerves, . for atter-ages, of whatever 
ic truly great, elegant, or beautiful.” 
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The engravings of fir Joſhua's M/- 
cipula, by Jones, almoit ſupplies 
the want of colouring. 

In the exhibition of the Society 
for promoting painting and deſign, 
in Liverpool, in the year 1784, is 
© A Landſcape, being a view on 
the Thames from Richmond, paint. 
ed by fir Joſhua Reynolds.” This 
is perhaps the only landſcape he 
ever painted, except thoſe chaſte 
and beautiful ones which compoſe 
the back grounds of many of his 
portraits. 
made from thefe landſcapes, aud 
engraved ? 

One of the largeſt compoſitions 
of portraits t!mt fir Joſhua ever 
painted, is the Family Piece at Blen- 
heim. 

In grouping and deſiguing chil- 
dren, and in picturing the inno- 
cence of youth and childhood, fir 
Joſhua Reynolds had no equal. The 
infantine implicity and naturalneſs 
of the little girl with a dog in her 
arms, fording a brook, would alone 
eſtabliſli his fame in this line, if num- 
berleſs other inſtances- might not 
eaſily be ſelected from his works. 

« Few painters have given us more 
ideas of the dignity of the hnman 
character than fr Joſhua Reynolds 
—indeed he lived to an advanced 
age; Rafaelle died at the premature 
age of 32, and Parmegiano at the 
age of 36; and many of the great 
maſters died at an early period. 
His portraits are of incompara- 
ble ſimilitude: his attitudes moſt 
gracetul, ſpirited, and lively. Many 
of his portraits of females exhi- 
bit truly the human face divine. 
In ſurveying his works, what mo- 
dels of elegance has the claſſic cha- 
ſtity of his pencil given us! what 
patſions! what ideas! Many of his 
works are very great in conception, 
rich in coluring, and wonderful in 
effect. I am ſorry to obſerve, how- 


Might not a ſelection be 
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ever, that his colours in his earlier 
works have failed deplorably; his 
latter works are certainly more ſe- 
cure and ſtable. Some one obſerves, 
© That, while his living admirers 
contemplate, with aſtoniſhment, the 
lucid tranſparency of his colouring, 
poſterity will be confined to the 
admiration of ais unequalled grace 
in the diſpoſition ot his objects. 
“In February, 1764, Mr. Rey- 
nolds had the merit of being the 
firſt promoter of that club which 
long exiſted without a name, but, 
at Mr. Garrick's funeral, became 
diſtinguiſhed by the title of The 
Literary Club. Dr. Johnſon, or 


ſome one of their company, called 


fir Joſhua their Romulus. They 
met at the Turk's Head, in Gerard- 


ſtreet, Soho, one evening in every 


week, atſeven. Of this highly re- 
ſpectable ſociety, the original mem- 
bers were, Mr. Edmund Burke, 
Mr. Samuel Johnſon, Oliver Gold- 
ſmith, Mr. Topham Beauclerk, 
Mr. Bennet Langton, Mr. Anthony 
Chamier, Dr. Nugent, Mr. Haw- 
kins, and Mr. Reynolds. 

« In the year 1766, Mr. ſohn 
Gwyn, an ingenious writer, in his 
« London and Weſtminſter Im- 
proved,” thus ſpeaks of the ſtate 
of arts and artiſts in this kingdom, 
which J here inſert, from its partly 
ſhewing one the ſteps that led to 
the founding the preſent Roval 
Academy of Arts at Somerſet 
Houle : 

« Sir Peter Lely and fir Godfrey 
Kneller kept up the national paſſion 
with great ſucceſs; and ſome pub- 
lic works, which required decora- 
tions, gave opportunity to fir ſames 


_ Thornhill and others to ſhew that 
hiſtorical painting, if properly en- 


couraged, was a held in which the 
Britiſh nation might engage with 
their competitors, not without ad- 


vantage; but, notwithſtanding this. 
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advancement of the art of paint. 
ing, and the number of ingenious 
profeſſors who continually- advan. 
ced in every branch, neither paint- 
ing nor the profeſſors of painting 
were known, diſtinguiſhed, or en. 
couraged. The few, indeed, who 
had taſte and diſcernment, ſought 
for theſe ingenious men, and pur- 
chaſed their works, but the pub- 
lic knew them not, nor did they 
know each other: they had no ſo- 
ciety or intercourſe with their {el. 
low artiſts, conſequently had very 
little to ſay in each other's recom- 
mendation in the different branches 
of painting ; and he who had the 
greateſt acquaintance, whatever 
were his abilities, was ſure to get 
the moſt money. However, the 
natural good ſenſe and ingenuity 
of the Britiſh nation continued 
ſtill to furniſh very able maſters ; 
and theſe at length collected their 
ſcattered and diſperſed brethren, 
and formed a little ſociety, who, 
wiſely conſidering their mutual in- 
tereſt by a voluntary ſubſcription 
among themſelves, eſtabliſhed an 
academy, which is at this time 
kept up in St. Martin's Lane. 
, & The -.eftabliſhment of the 
Foundling Hoſpital, which was a 
national concern, and attracted the 
notice of the public in a very par- 
ticular manner, gave an oppor- 
tunitr, when finiſhed, for diſplay- 
ing a ſcene entirely new to this 
nation, The hoſpital was juſt in 
its infancy, and elegant decora- 
tions, and every pothble means 
that could allure or draw the at- 
tention of the public towards its 
ſupport and maintenance, were 
found neceſſary ; but the expence 
of ſuch ornaments could not be 
afforded by a charity whoſe utmoit 
abilities were demanded for the 
ſuccour and ſupport of deſerted 
periſhiug infants, In order to con- 
| | tribute 
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tribute to the ſupport of this uſetul 
eltabliſhment, and to ſhew at once 
that ingenuity and compaſſion for 
the diſtreſſes of human nature are 
uſually found to re ſide in the ſame 
breaſt, the moſt conſiderable ar- 


tiſts in Great Britain nobly and ge- 


nerouſly united in beſtowing a great 
number of excellent pertormances 
in — and ſculpture, which 
embelliſhed the hoſpital; entertain- 
ed the public, and, at the ſame 
time, convinced the world that 
painting was arrived to a degree 
of perfection in this kingdom, of 
which, until this era, they had no 
conception. The governors of the 
hoſpital, convinced of the uſe and 
benefit which accrued to tae cha- 
rity from the truly valuable dona- 
tions, and defirous of improving a 
connection ſo very advantageous to 
them, encouraged the ſeveral con- 
tributors, and alſo the whole body 
of thoſe who profeſſed the polite 
arts, to have an annual meeting at 
the hoſpital, on the fifth of Novem- 
ber: theſe meetings drew together 
the moſt ingenious artiſts from 
every quarter, and at one of them 
it was propoſed to the whole body, 
to have an annual exhibition of 
luch performances as ſhould be 
judged worthy the notice of the 
public, 

« A propoſal ſo very advanta- 
geous to merit of every kind, could 
not fail of being received with ap- 
plauſe, and was unznimouſly agreed 
to. In conſequence of this reſo- 
lution, application was made to the 
ſociety of arts, manufactures, and 
commerce, who, takiuig it into con- 
fideration, rightly judged, that an 
exhibition of this nature could not 
be carried into execution with ſo 
much propriety as under their = 
*ronage; they complied therefore 
witlingly with this requeſt, and, in 
Wie car 1760, the Grit exhibition 


1471 


of the artiſts of; Great-Britain was 
made, and another the year. follow- 


ing; but very member of the 


ſociety was at liberty to diſtribute 
what number of tickets for admit - 
tance he thought fit, that which 
was intended only as a polite, enter- 
taining and rational amuſement for 
the public, became a ſcene of tumult 
and diſorder; and to ſuch a height 
was the rage of viſiting the exhibi- 
tion carried, that, when the mem- 
bers themſelvcs had fatisfied their 
own curioſity, the room was crowd- 
ed, during the hours allotted for 
the exhibition, with menial ſervants 
and their acquaintance. This pro- 
ſtitution of the polite arts undoubt- 
edly became extremely diſagreeable 
to the profeſſors themſelves, who 
heard alike, with indignation, their 
works cenſured or approved by 
kitchen-maids and ſtable-boys; but 
the cauſe of the final ſeparation (for 
this abuſe might have been reme- 
died) of the artiſts of Great Britain 
from this ſociety, was this: it had 
been and is ſtill, uſual for the ſo- 
ciety to give premiums for hiſto- 
rical and landſcape painting; theſe 
rewards were uſually adjudged 
among the competitors ſome Irie 
time before the exhibition began, 
and as thoſe who' gained the pre- 
miums were obliged to leave their 
pictures a limited time with the ſo- 
ciety, they were of courſe {ure to 
be in the exhibition, The great 
inconvenience of this method of 
proceeding was ſoon diſcovered by 
ſeveral or the moſt eminent painters, 
whoſe reputations were already 10 
eminenily eſtabliſhed as to prevent 
their becoming candidates for a 


trifling premium; theſe therefore, 


as their characters were fo nearly 
concerned, very juſtly objected to 
the contiguation of this cuſtom, 
tor the following obvious reaſon : 
it was generally knoun that the 
. ſociety 
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ſociety had determined premiums 
for ſeveral pictures, and it was na- 
tural enough for perſons who knew 
nothing of the matter, to enquire, 
upon entering the room, which of 
the pieces among that profuſion of 
art were thoſe which had obtained 
the premium, and, being ſatisfied 
in this particular, they very inno- 
cently concluded, for want of bet- 
ter judgment, that theſe had ob- 
tained the prize from all the reſt, 
and conſequently, were the beſt 

ictures. Had it been poſſible to 
— confined this injurious deci- 
ſion to the vulgar ſpectators, it 
would have been a thing of no 
conſequence; but, unfortunately 
for the arts, many in a much higher 
ſphere of life were liable to be led 
away by the ſame opinion; and 
therefore, as the ſociety would not 

ive up this point, a ſeparation en- 
fied, and every ſucceeding exhibi- 
tion has been made at the room in 
Spring-gardens, The prodigious 
encouragement given to 1t, and the 
applauſe beſtowed on the ſeveral 
performances, by 2 of the 
greateſt taſte and diſtinction, evi- 
dently ſhews what a prodigious pro- 
greſs has been made. in the arts, as 
well as what great expectations may 
be formed of what will probably 
be done by the concurring incite- 
ments of applauſe and emulation, 
and the effects of ſociety and con- 
cord. The ſucceſs of the exhibi- 
tion, and the harmony which ſub- 
ſifted among the exhibitors, natu- 
rally led them to the thoughts of 
ſoliciting an eſtabliſhment, and 
forming themſelves into a body; 
in coplinivcs of which ſolicita- 


tion, his majeſty was moſt graci-" 


ouſly pleaſed to grant them his 


royal charter, incorporating them 


by the name of The Society of 
Artiſts of Great Britain; which 
charter bears date the 26th day of 


January, 1765. 


« Soon after the above perio?, | 
diſſentions and animoſities aroſe be. | 
tween the artiſts (which are full; 
mentioned in Mr. Strange's Ja 
quiry into the Rife and Eſtabliſu- 
ment of the Royal Academy of | 
Arts ;” and, in the year 1769, his pre- 
ſent majeſty was graciouſly pleaſci 
to found an academy for painting, 
ſculpture, and archite&ure, under 
the name of The Royal Academy 
of Arts, and to appoint Mr. Rey- 
nolds (in conſideration of his pro- 
feſſional excellence) the "abies, 
and, to add dignity to the acadan:y, 
conferred the honour of knighthood 
on him. 

„ Sir Joſhua delivered his firſt 
diſcourſe at the opening of the 
royal academy, on January 2, 1769. 

« Fach ſucceeding year, on the 
diſtribution of the prizes, fir Joſhua 
delivered a iſcourte tothe ſtudents. 
The laſt diſcourſe he delivered was 
on December 10, 1790. 

« Sir Chriſtopher Wren purpoſe- 
ly deſigned many parts of St. Paui'; 
cathedral for the reception of paint- 
ings, and left many blank 24 
for them. They are much wanted 
to fill up that vaſt blank whXh per. 
vades many parts of the cathedral, 
About the year 1770, fir Joſhua 
Revnolds, and many others of our 
chief painters, generouſly offercd to 
— this deſign of fir Chri- 
ſtopher's, in adorning St. Paul's 
with pictures, taken from the holy 
ſcriptures, by their own hands, and 
at their own expence; but this libe- 
ral offer was ignorantly refuſed by 
Terrick, the then biſhop of Lon- 
don. This plan was anxiouſly 
wiſhed for by Dr. Newton, the 
dean of St. Paul's, and afterwards 
biſhop of Briſtol, who was, through 
life, diſtinguiſhed for his refined 
taſte in the fine arts. Thus, owing 
to the abſurdity of this biſhop, the 
cathedral of St. Paul's, to this day, 
exhibits, and may to the end of 
5 time 
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time exhibit, the moſt cold, dreary, 
and deſolate appearance. 

As a ſplendid manſoleam will 
ſoon be erected in this cathedral, to 
tire memory of fir Joſhua Reynolds, 
and as many artiſts, yet unborn, 
may come from all parts to pay 
their devotjon to the tomb of him 
whb was the foremoſt of the firſt; 
would it not have heightened the 
attachment of many artiſts, dur- 
ing the ſolemn chaunts of the choir, 
to have glanced their eye to a 
devout and maſterly production of 
his pencil? The works of Rubens 
adorn the ſepulchre where Rubens 
repoſes, It the above handſome 
offer of fir Joſhua's had not been 
rejected, probably that painted win- 
dow at New College, Oxford (the 
admiraticn of the world), might, 
for ages hence, have ſtruck a de- 
vout and reverential awe into the 
breaſt of every one who approached 
the altar of dt. Paul's. The whole 
ow would have reminded one 
of Pope's inimitable lines on the 
pomp of devotion, and ſolemn acts 
of religion, in the church at Para- 


cletey 


Amid that ſcene, if ſme relenting eve 
Glance on the ſtone where thy cold relics 


lie, | 

Devotion's ſelf ſhall ſteal a thought from 
heaven, 

One human tear ſhall drop, and be for- 


given.“ 


« In the autumn of 1795, fir 
Joſhua made a very pleaſing excur- 
ſion to the Netherlands, and (as did 
numbers of Engliſh gentlemen, re- 
markable for their taſte in the fine 
arts) attended the grand fale of 
pictures at Bruſſels. Theſe — 
ings were taken from the different 
monaſteries and religious houſes in 


1793. 


Flanders and Germany, by com- 
mand of the late emperor Joſeph: 
and were chiefly upon fubjects 
from the ſcriptures and popiſh le- 
gends. 

« Sir Joſhua Reynolds poſſeſſed 
great literary abilities, and was; 
through life, a very brilliant com- 
panion. 


ſmith in his Retaliation. Sterne, 


David Garrick, Goldſmith, Dr. 
Johnſon, Mr. Burke, the two War- 


ton's, Dr. Beattie, Mr. Maſon, 
Mr. Malone, all cultivated the con- 
verſation, and enjoyed the friend- 
ſhip of fir Joſhua Reynolds. 

„ Mr, Garrick never had a 
warmer advocate than fir Joſhua 
Reynolds. | 

„The circle of his acquaintance, 
owing to the celebrity of his name, 
was very extended. Many illuf- 
trious foreigners were perſonally 
intimate with 
He was reſorted to by perſons of 
the higheſt quality, who revered 
his gems as much as they reſpected 
the excellence of his private cha- 
racter. /His houſe was long the re- 
ſort of excel ence of every kind; 
the learned, the elegant, the polite, 
all that were eminent for their 


worth, or diſtinguiſhed by their 


genius. From ſuch connections, 
his mind, rich in its own ftore, 
received an acceſũon of moſt ex- 


tenfive knowledge, 2nd an inex- 
tauſtible treaſure for converſation, 


He was rich in obſervation, anec- 
dote, and intelligence. *1 know 


no man,“ ſaid Dr. Johnſon, * who * 
has paſſed through life with more - 
obſervation than fir Joſhua Rey- 


nolds.“ The ſenſible and ſcien- 
tiic Richardſon obſerves, * That 


& paluit - 4 


He was one of that ſelect 
party of aflociated geniuſes, fo ad- 
mirably characterized by Dr. Gold- 


fir Joſhua Reynolds. 
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2 painter ſhould frequent the 


brighteſt company, and avoid the 
reſt: Rafaelle was perpetually con- 
verſant with the fineſt geniuſes, 
and the greateſt men at Rome; and 
ſuch as theſe were his intimate 
friends, Giulio Romano, Titian, 
Rubens, Vandyck, &c. to name 
no more, knew well how to fet a 
value upon themſelves in this par- 
ticular.” 

To the pen of fir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds, as well as to his pencil, the 
tribute of praiſe muſt not be with- 
held. The following works (though 
few in number) will ſkew his lite- 
rary character to have been highly 
rei pectable. 

Three letters, written intheyear 
17 50, and preſented to Dr. Johnſon, 
to be inſerted in his Idler. They 
treat on the cant of criticiſm, on 
Michael Angelo, and on the prac- 
tice of the Italian and Dutch 
painters. They do not diſgrace 
that valuable work. His venera- 
tion for Michael Angelo appears 
in one of theſe letters; and this 
veneration may be traced through 
the whole ſeries of his diſcourſes 
to the academy. Whenever his 
pen touches on the learning and 
conceptions of Michael Angelo, 
he diſcovers an enthuſiaſm of intel- 
lectual energy. 

« In the year 1782, the Rev. Mr. 
Maſon (the author of that cele- 
brated work, The Engliſh Garden) 
publiſhed, in quarto, a tranſlation 
of Du Freſnoy's Art of Painting; 
and fir Joſhua's friendſhip for Mr 
Maſon induced him to enrich this 
edition with annotations. They 
are valuable both to the ſtudent and 
connoiſſeur; they are a happy diſ- 
play of that nice diſcrimination 
which peculiarly marks the pen 


af fir Joſhua Reynolds, To this 
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edition is prefixed an epiſtle from 
Mr. Maſon to fir Joſhua, which 
conchudes in theſe lines: 


© And oh! if anght thy poet can pretend, 

Beyond his favourite wiſh to call thee 
friend, | 

Be it that here his taneful toil has dreſt 
The muſe of Freſnoy in à modern veſt ; 
And, with what {kill his fancy could beſtow, 
Taught the cloſe folds to take an eaſier flow; 
Be it, that here thy partial ſmile approv'd 
The pains he Javiſh'd on the art he lov'd.” 


« To fir Joſhua Reynolds (both 
in converſation and in writing) 
Shakſpeare is indebted for many a 
beautiful elucidation. Some of them 
enrich the later editions of this 
poet. The difcourſes to the ftu- 
dents of the academy, evidently 
ſhew his attachment to Shakſpeare. 
He has been often heard, at various 
periods of his life (among his in- 
timate friends), to apply Cicero's 
words to the charm attending the 
peruſal of the great dramatic poet: 
Hæc ſtudia adoleſcentiam alunt, 
ſenectutem oblectant, ſecundas res 
ornant, adverſis perfugium ac ſo- 
latium præbent; delectant domi, 
non impediunt foris, pernogant 
nobiſcum, peregrinantur, ruſtican- 
tur.” A report was prevalent, a 
very few years ago, that fir Joſhua 
meant, in a great meaſure, to have 
declined portrait-painting, in order 
to have dedicated the remainder of 
his days in contemplating and de- 
ſigning the ſcenes of Shakſpeare. 
Perhaps this might be the — 
ceit, or the indulged hope, of his 
admirers; perhaps he might be 
checked, from his alarming decay 


of ſight, 


The diſcourfes which fir Joſhua 
Reynolds delivered to the ſtudents 
of the royal academy, in the month 
of December, in each year from its 
inſtitution, are the works that 

chiefly 


con- 
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chiefly beſtow on him the charac- 
ter of an eſtimable writer. Theſe 
diſcourſes (which were meant to 
animate and to guide the ſtudents 
in their future attempts) have been 
regularly printed; and fir Jofhua's 
profound knowledge in the art he 
8 his claſſical attainments, 

is poliſhed mind, all appear con- 
ſpicuous in theſe diſcourſes. They 
are treaſures of information to the 
ſtudent and the proficient ; and the 
elegance and chaſtity of language 
which pervades them, has very ſel- 
dom been equalled by the moſt 
eminent of our writers. 

« In the year 1790, fir Joſhua 
Reynolds (probably at the requeſt 
of the earl of Aylesford) poſſeſſed 
a very anxious deſire to procure the 
vacant rn pars Fay — 9 pe 
in the academy for Mr. Bonomi, an 
Italian architect; and as Mr. Bo- 
nomi had not yet been elected an 
aſſociate, and of courſe was not an 
academician, it became a neceſſary 
ſtep to raiſe him to thoſe ſituations, 
in order to qualify him for being a 
. proteſſor. The election proceeded, 
and Mr. Gilpin was a competitor 
for the aſſociateſhip with the Italian 
architect. The numbers on the 
ballot proved equal; and the preſi- 
dent gave the caſting vote for his 
friend Mr. Bonomi, who was there- 
by advanced ſo far towards the 
profeſſorſhip. On the vacancy of 
an academic ſeat by the death of 
Mr. Meyers, fir Joſhua Reynolds 
exerted all his influence to obtain 
it for Mr, Bonomi; but a ſpirit of 
reſiſtance appeared (owing, I be- 
lieve, to ſome miſconception, or to 
informality on the part of fir ſo- 
ſhua in producing ſome drau ings 
of Bonomi's), — Mr Fuſeli (cer- 
tainly a reſpectable artiſt) was elect- 
ed an academician by 2 majority of 
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| reſident then 
uitted the chair with — dif: 


two to one. The 


atisfaftion; and on the followin 
day (the 12th of February,) fir 
Joſhua Reynolds, who for 21 years 
had filled the chair of the royal 
academy, with honour to himſelf 
and his country, ſent his letter of 
reſignation to Mr, Richards, the 
ſecretary of the academy. 

« A council was ſoon after held, 
and the ſubject of their delibera- 
tions was the reſignation of fir 
Joſhua Reynolds, 

A letter from fir Joſhua to Mr. 
Richards was read, declaring his 
reſolution to reſign the preſidency 
of the academy. A letter from 
fir William Chambers to fir Jo- 
ſhua was alſo read: this was ad- 
dreſſed to fir — in conſe- 
quence of ſir William's interview 
with the king, in an early ſtage of 
this buſineſs: and, among other 
flattering marks of the ſovereign's 
favour, the letter expreſſed, That 
his majeſty would be happy in fir 
Toſhua's continuing in the preſi- 
dent's chair! 

ir ſoſhua's letter to fir William 
Chambers, in reply, ſtated in ef- 
fet, „That he inferred his con- 
duct mult have been hithertgg fatiſ- 
factory to his majeſty, from the 
very gratifving way in which his 
roval pleaſure had been declared; 
and, if any inducement could 
make him depart from his original 
reſolution, the will of his ſove- 
reign vw ould prevail; but that, flat- 
tered by his majeſty's approval to 
the laſt, there could be nothing 
that was not perfectly honourable 
in his reſignation; and that, in ad- 
dition to this determination, as he 
could not conſiſtently hold the 
ſubordinate diſtinction of royal 
academician, after he had to _ 

D 3 poſſeſſe 
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poſſeſſed the chair, he begged alſo 
to relinquiſh that honour.” ? 
& All idea of ſoothing fir Joſhua 
by any proceeding of the academy, 
from the ſovereign's wiſhes having 
been of no avail, was rejected as 
ſuperfluous and inconſiſtent. 
Every gentleman preſent re- 
tted the unforeſeen conſequence 


of this event. However the aca- 


demy ſhewed ſo liberal a deſire to 
retain fir Joſhua ſtill in the chair, 
that, after agitating the unpleaſant 
differences between the preſident 
and the academy with as much de- 
licacy as poſſible, it was determined 
that a delegation of the 2 
gentlemen, Meſſl. Farringdon, Coſ- 
way, Catton, Sandby, Bacon, Cop- 
ley, Barry, and Rigaud, ſhould wait 
upon fir Joſhua, and lay before 
him the reſolution which the aca- 
demy had come to, in order to 
produce a conciliatory effect. 
The above delegates accord- 
ingly waited upon fir Joſhua, to 
entreat him to withdraw his letter of 
reſignation, and reſume his ſtation 
as preſident of an inſtitution, of 
which his talents had been ſo long 
an eſſential ſupport. They had an 
interview wth fim at his houſe in 
Leiceſter- fields; they were received 
with politeneſs; aud every mark 
of refpett was expreſſed by thoſe 
who had hitherto been deemed leaſt 
cordial to the intereſts of the pre- 
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convince them that he returned with 
ſentiments. of the moſt © cordial 
amity. | | 

About a year and half after the 
above event, fir Joſhua Reynolds, 
finding that calamity increaſe up- 
on him which is ſo feelingly ad- 
verted to in the lines of Mr. ſer- 
ningham, and daily expecting the 


total loſs of fight, wrote a letter 


to the academy, intimating his in- 
tention to reſign the office of pre- 
ſident on account of bodily infir- 
mities, which diſabled him from 
executing the duties of it to his 
own ſatisfaction. A meeting of 
the royal academicians was dell 
about the 15th of November, 1791, 
for the purpoſe of electing aſloci- 
ates; when Mr. Weſt, who preſided 
for ſir Joſhua, read the letter from 
him, intimating his intention. The 
company received this intelligence 
with the reſpectful concern due to 
the talents and virtues of fir Joſhua, 
and either then did enter, or de- 
ſigned to enter, into a reſolution, 
honourable to all parties, namely, 


that a deputation from the whole 


body of the academy ſhould wait 
upon him, and inform him of their 
with, that the authority and privi- 
leges of the office of preſident 
might be his during his life; de- 
claring their willingneſs to permit 
the performance of any of its duties, 
which might be irkſome to him, by 


ſident. Upon a full explanation of a deputy, 


< 


— 


the intentions and views of the aca- 
demy being made, and their wiſhes 
that tir Joſhua, would continue to 
adorn the preſidency, he, after a 
handſome declaration of his grati- 
tude for this honourable proceed- 
ing towards him. conſented to aſ- 
ſame again the chair. The whole 
of the delegates were invited to 
dine with fir Joſſiüa, in order̃᷑ to 


From this period fir Joſhua 
never painted more—his 4a por- 
trait was that of the honourable 
Charles James Fox (now in the 
hand of the engraver); and this laſt 
effort of this great artiſt's pencil is 
a full proof that his fancy, his ima- 

ination, and his other great powers 

in the art he proſeſſed, remaiu- 

ed unabated to the laſt: When * 
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liſt touches were given to this 
picture, | 
The hand of Reynolds fell, toriſeno more. 

« For ſome time before his death, 
his illneſs produced a melancholy, 
which was the more diſtrefſing to 
his friends; as it was indulged in 
ſilence. For ſome weeks before he 
paid the great debt, his ſpirits were 
ſo low, that he was unable to bear 
even the conſolations of friendſhip. 
The numerous attendances of many 
of our nobility and men of ſcience, 
during his illneſs, are the beſt teſti- 
mony of the value ſet upon him, 
and the regret with which they 
contemplated his illneſs, aud pro- 
_ his diſſolution. On Thurſ- 

ay night, the 23d of February, 
1 792, this great artiſt and accom- 
33 character paid the laſt aw- 
ul debt to nature, in the 6gth year 
of his age. 

« The following teſtimony to 
the memory of fir Joſhua Reynolds 
is from the pen of Mr. Burke: 

« Laſt night, in the ſixty-ninth 
year of his age, died, at his houſe 
in Leiceſter- fields, fir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds, His illneſs was long, but 
borne with a mild and cheerful 
fortitude, without the leaſt mixture 
of any thing irritable or querulons, 


agreeably to the placid and even ph 


tenor of his whole life. He had, 
from the beginning of his malady, 


a diſtin view of his diſſolution ; 


and he contemplated it with that 
entire compoſure, which —_ 
but the innocence, integrity, an 

uſefulneſs of his life, and an un- 
affected ſubmiſſion to the will of 
providence, could beſtow. In this 
ſituation he had every conſolation 
from family tenderneſs, which his 


own kindneſs had, indeed, well 


deſerved. 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds was, on 
very many accounts, one of the 
moſt memorable men of his time. 
He was the firſt iEngliſhman who 
added the praiſe · of the elegant arts 
to the other glories of his country. 
In taſte, in grace, in facility, in 
happy invention, and in the rich- 
neſs and harmony of colouring, he 
was equal to the great maſters of 
the renowned ages. In portrait he 
went bevond them; for he com- 
municated to that deſcription of 


the art, in which Engliſh artiſts are 


the moſt engaged, a variety, a fancy, 
and a dignity, derived from the 
higher branches, which even thoſe, 
who profeſied them in a ſuperior 
manner, did not always preſerve, 
when they delineated individual 
nature. His portraits remind the 
ſpeR;tor of the invention of hiſ- 
tory, and the amenity of landſcape. 
In painting portraits, he appeared 
not to be raiſed upon that platform, 
but to deſcend to it from a higher 
ſphere. His paintings illuſtrate his 
leſſons, and his leſſons ſeem to be 
derived from his paintings. 

He poſſeſſed the theory as per- 
ſectly as the practice of his art. 
To be ſuch a painter, he was a 
profound and penetrating philoſo- 


er. 
© In full affluence of foreign and 
domeſtic fame, admired by the 
expert in art, and by the learned 
in ſcience, courted by the great, 
careſſed by ſovereign powers, and 
celebrated by diſtinguiſhed poets, 
his native humility, modeſty, and 
candour, never forſook him even 
on ſurpriſe or provocation ; nor 
was the leaſt degree of arrogance 
or aſſumption viſible to the moſt 
ſcrutinizing eye, in any part of his 
conduct or diſcourſe. 
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His talents of every kind, pow- 
erful from nature, and not meanly 
cultivated by letters, his ſocial vir- 
tues in all the relations Aj all the 
habitudes of life, readered bim the 
centre of a very great and unpa- 
ralleled variety of. agreeable ſqcie- 
ties, which will be diffipated by his 
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death. He had too much merit not 
to excite ſome jealouſy, too much 
innocence to provoke any enmity. 
The loſs of no man of his time 
can be felt with more ſincere, ge- 
here, and unmixed ſorrow. Hail! 


and farewel!“ 
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MANNERS Or NATIONS. 


PERSONS, GENIUS, DISPOSITION, and MANNERS of the 


INHABITANTS of JAPAN. 


From the Third Volume of Pxorrssox TauxBzrG's Travers in 
N Eu or E, AFRICA, and As.] 


by HE people of this nation are 

5 well made, active, free and 
eaſy in their motions, with ſtout 
limbs, although their ſtrength is 
not to be compared to that of the 
northern inhabitants of Europe. 
The men are of the middling ſize, 
and in general not very corpulent 
yet I have ſeen ſome that were 
ſufficiently fat. They are of a 
yellowiſh colour all over, ſome- 
times bordering on brown, and 
ſometimes on white. The lower 


claſs of people, who in ſummer, - 


when at work, lay bare the upper 
part of their hodies, are ſun-burnt, 
and conſequently brown. Ladies 
of diſtinftion, who ſeldom go out 
in the open air without being co- 
vered, are perfectly white. It is 
by their eyes that, like the Chineſe, 
theſe people are diſtinguiſhable. 
Theſe organs have not that rotun- 
dity which thoſe of other nations 
exhibit, but are oblong, ſmall, and 
are ſunk deeper in the head; in 
conſequence of which theſe people 
kave almoſt the appearance of be · 


ing pink-eyed.. In other reſpects 
their eyes are dark-brown, or ra- 
ther black, and the eye-lids form 
in the great angle of the eye a dee 

furrow, which makes the Ja — 
look as if they were ſharp-fighted, 
and diſcriminates them from other 
nations, The eye-brows are alſo 
— ſomewhat higher. Their 

eads are in general large, and 
their necks ſliort, their hair black, 
thick, and ſhining, from the uſe 
they make of oils. Their noſes, 
although not flat, are yet rather 
thick and ſhort. 

„The Japaneſe are in general 
intelligent and provident, free and 
unconſtrained, obedient and cour- 
teous, curious and inquiſitive, in- 
duſtrious and ingenious, frugal and 
ſober, cleanly, good-natured and 
friendly, upright and juſt, truſt 
and honeſt, miſtruſtful, ſuperſtiti- 
ous, proud, and haughty, unfor- 
giving, brave, and invincible. 

„The Japaneſe nation ſhews 
Senſe and ſteadineſs in all its under- 
takings, ſo far as the light of ſcience, 
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by whoſe brighter rays it has not 
as yet had the good fortune to be 
jlumined, can ever guide it. This 
nation is fo far from deſerving ta 
be ranked with ſuch as are called 
ſavage, that it rather merits a place 
amongſt the moſt civilized. Their 
preſent mode of government, re- 
gulations for foreign commerce, 
their manufactures, the vaſt abun- 
dance, even to ſuperfluity, of all 
the neceſiaries of life, &c. give con- 
vincing proofs of their ſagacity, 
eadineſs, and undauntcd ſpirit. 
hat idle vanity, ſo common 
amongſt other Aſiatic as well as 
many African nations, who adorn 
themſelves with ſhells, beads, and 
glittering pieces of metal, is never 
to be obſerved here; nor are theſe 
unneceſſary European trappings of 
gol and filver lace. jewels, and the 
like. which ſerve merely to catch 
the eye, here prized at all; but 
they endeavour to furniſh them- 
ſeives from their own menutactures 
witl decent clothing, palazable 
food, and excellent weapons. 
- +% Liberty is the ſoul ot the Japa- 
neſe, not that which degenerates 
into licentioaſneſs and riotous ex- 
ceſs, but a liberty under ſtrict ſub- 
jection to the laws. It hay been 
ſuppoſed, indeed, that the com- 
mon people of Japan were merely 
ſlaves under a deſpatic govern- 
ment, as the laws are extremely 
ſevere. But a fervant, who hires 
himſelf to a maſter: for a year, is 
not therefpre a flave; neither is a 
foldier, who has iplined for a cer- 
tain number of years, and over 
whom a much {trifter hand is kept, 
a ſlave, although he is obliged im- 
plicitly to abey his ſuperiors' com- 
mands. The Japaneſe hate and 
deteſt the inhuman traffic in ſlaves 
carried on by the Dutch, and the 
gruelty with which theſe poor crea- 
tyres are treated, 
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& The rights and liberties of the 
higher and lower claſs of people 
are equally protected by the laws; 
and the uncommon ſeverity of theſe 
laws, joined to the inevitable exe- 
cution of them, ſerves to keep every 
one within proper bounds. With 
regard to foreigncrs, no nation in 
the whole extenſive tract of the In- 
dies is more vigilantly attentive tq 
their liberties than this; and none 
more free from the encroachments, 
fraudulent attempts, or open at- 
tacks of others, | 

& The regulations they have 
adopted in this particular are not to 
be paralleled in the whole world. 
The inhabitants have been forbid- 
den to leave the empire on pain of 
death; and no foreigners are ſuffered 
to come into the country, except a 
few Dutchmen and ſome Chineſe, 
who, during the whole time pf then 
ſtay, are watched like ſtate-priſon- 
ers. The people of diſtinction, and 
thoſe that are rich, have a great num · 
ber of attendants; and everyone, in 

encral, has ſome attendant in his 
— ro wait upon him, and when 
he goes abroad, to carry his cloak, 
ſhoes, umbrella, lantern, and other 
things that he may want of a ſimilar 
nature. 

„% With reſpect to Courteh and 
ſubmiſſion to their ſuperiors, few 
can be compared to the Japaneſe, 
Subardination to government; and 
obedience to their parents, are in- 
culcated into children in their early 
infancy; and in wy ſituation of 
life they are in this reſpect inſtruct - 
ed by the good example of their 
elders, which has this effect, that 
the children are ſelſlom reprimand- 
ed, ſcolded, or chaſtiſed. The in- 
ferior claſs of people ſhew their re 
ſpect to thoſe of a higher rank and 
to their ſuperiors, by bowing very 
low, and in the moſt reverential 


nuanner; and at the ſame time pay 


implicit 
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implicit obedience to them cheer- 
fully, and without the leaſt heſita- 
tion. Their equals they always ſa- 
lute with great politeneſs, both at 
meeting and parting. In general 
they bend their backs, with their 
heads downward, and lay their 
hands either on their knees, or elſe 
on their legs below their knees, 
and ſometimes bring them down 
to their feet, accardingly as a greater 
or leſs degree of reipect is to be 
ſhewn ; and the greater the vene- 
ration, the nearer do their heads 
approach the ground. If any one 
ſpeaks to them, or they are to pre- 
ſent any thing to another, they bow 
in the ſame manner. If a perſon 
of inferior rauk meets his ſuperior 
in the ſtreet, he remains in the 
poſture above-mentioned, till the 
atter has paſſed him. If they are 
equals, they both make the ſame 
obeiſance, ſtanding ſtill, and then 
go on with their backs bent for a 
mort time after they have paſſed 
each other. On entering any houſe, 
they fall on their knees, and bow 
their heads more or leſs low; and 
before they riſe to go away, per- 
form the ſame obeiſance. 

« This nation, as well as many 
others, carry their Curio/ity to a 
great length, They examine nar- 
rowly every thing that js carried 
thither by the Europeans, and every 
thing that belongs to them. They 
are continually aſking for informa- 
tion upon every ſubject, and fre- 
quently tire the Dutch out with 
their queſtions. - Among the mer- 
chants who arrive here, it is chiefly 
the phyſician of the embaſly that is 
conſidered by the Japaneſe as learn- 
ed; and conſequentiy, on the little 
iſland/ ſet apart for the factory, and 
particularly in the journey to court, 
as alſo during the reſidence of the 
Dutch in the metropolis, they look 
up to him as an oracle, whom they 
+ ſuppoſe capable of giving them in- 


. 


formation upon every ſubject, par- 
ticularly on thoſe of »1athematics, 


geography, natural philoſophy, 
pharmacy, zoology, botany, and 
phyſic. 


« During the audience we had of 
the emperor, the privy counſellors, 
and others of the higheſt officers of 
ſtate, we were ſurveyed from head. 
to foot, as alſo our hats, ſwords, 
clothes, buttons, lace, watches, 
canes, rings, &c. nay, we were 
even obliged to write in their pre- 
ſence, in order to'ſhew them our 
manner of writing and our charac- 
ters. 

« In mechanical ingenuity and in- 
vention, this nation keeps chiefly to 
that which is neceſſary and uſeful; 
but in induſtry it excels moſt others. 

« Their works in copper and 
other metals are fine, and in wood, 
hoth neat and laſting; but their well- 
tempered ſabres, and their beautiful 
lacquered ware, exceed every thing 
of the kind that has hitherto been 
produced elſewhere. The diligence 
with which the huſbandman culti- 
vates the ſoil, and the pains they 


beſtow on it, are io great as to ſeem. 


incredible. 

« Frugality has its principal ſeat 
in Japan. It is a virtue as highly 
eſteemed in the imperial palace, as 
in the pooreſt cottage. It is in con- 
ſequence of this, that the middling 
claſs of people are contented with 
their little pittance ; and that ac- 
cumulated ſtores of the rich are not 
diſſipated in wantonneſs and luxury. 
It is in conſequence of this, that 
dearthand famineare ſtrangers tothis 
country ; and that ia the whole ex- 
tent of this populous empire, ſcarce- 


y a needy perſon or beggar is to be 
/found. Th 


found. e people in general are 
neither parſi monious nor avarici- 
ous; and have a fixed diſlike to 
278 and drunkenneſs. As the 
oil is not waſted upon the cultiva- 
tion of tobacco, or of any other 

uſeleſs 
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uſeleſs plant, neither is the grain 
employed in the diſtillation of ſpi- 
rits, or other idle, not to ſay per- 
nicious, purpoſes. 

« Cleanlineſs and neatneſs are at- 
tended to as well with regard to 
their bodies, as to their cloathing, 
houſes, food, veſſels, &c. 
they uſe the warm-bath daily. 

« Of their friend!y diſpoſition and 
good naiure, I have frequently with 
aſtoniſhment ſeen manifeſt proofs ; 
even at a time when, as now, they 
have every reaſon in the world to 
hate and deſpiſe the Europeans who 
traffic there, for their bad conduct 
and fraudutent dealings. This na- 

tion is lofty, it is true, but good- 
natured and friendly withal; with 
entleneſs and kindneſs, it may be 
oothed and brought to hear rea- 
ſon ; but is not to be moved in the 


leaſt by threats, or any thing like 


defiance. 

„% Zuftice is held ſacred: all over 
the country. The monarch never 
injures any of his neighbours ; and 
no inſtance is to be found in hiſ- 
tory, ancient or modern, of his hav- 
ing ſhewn an ambition to extend 
his territories by conqueſt, The 
hiſtory of Japan affords numberleſs 
inſtancesof theheroiſm of theſe peo- 
ple in the defence of their country 
againſt foreign invaſions, or inter- 
nal inſurrections; but not one, of 
their encroachments upon the lands 
or properties of others. The Japa- 
neſe have never given way to the 
weakneſs of conquering other king- 
doms, or ſuffering any part of their 
own to be taken from them. They 
have ever followed, and ſtill con- 
tinue to follow, the uſages and cuſ- 
toms of their forefathers, and never 

dopt the manners of other nations. 

Juſtice conſtantly preſides at their 

tribunals, where cauſes are adjudg- 

ed without delay, and without in- 

trigues or partiality. The guilty 

finds no where an aſylum ; -no re- 
* 


and 


ſpect᷑ is paid to perſons, nor can any 
one preſume to flatter himſelf with 
hopes of pardon or favour. Juſtice 
is held ſacred, even with reſpect to 
engagements with the Europeans, 
intomuch, that treaties once con- 
cluded are neither broken, noreven 
a ſingle letter of them altered, un- 
leſs the Europeans themſelves give 
occaſion to ſuch procedures. 

„Honey prevails throughout the 
whole country; and perhaps there 
are few parts of the world where 
fo few thefts are committed as here. 
Highway robberies are totally un- 
known. Thefts are ſeldom heard 
of; and in their journey to -the 
court, the Europeans are fo ſecure, 
that they pay very little attention to 
their baggage ; although in the fac- 
tory the common people think it 
no fin to pilfer a few trifles, parti- 
cularly ſugar and tea-cups, from 
the Dutch, while theſe articles are 
carrying to or from the quay. 

& It is highly probable that theſe 
people have not been always ſo /u/- 
Picious as they are at preſent ; poſ- 
ſibly their former internal commo- 
tions and civil wars, but ſtill more 
the frauds of the Europeans, have 
called forth and increaſed their 
miſtruſt, which now, at leaſt in 
their commerce with the Dutch and 
the Chineſe, is without bounds. 

« Superſtition is more common 
with them, and riſes to a higher 
degree, than in any other nation; 
which is owing to the little know- 
ledge they have of moſt ſciences, 
and the abſurd principles inculcated 
into them by their prieſts, toge- 
ther with their idolatrous doctrines. 
This ſuperſtitious diſpoſition is diſ- 
played at their feaſts, their — 
worſhip, in the making of ſolemn 
promiſes, in the uſe of particular 
remedies, the chuſing of lucky or 
unlucky days, &c. 

Pride is one of the principal 
qeſects of this. nation, They.be- 
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lieve that they are honoured with 
that facred origin from gods, from 
heaven, the ſun and moon, which 
many Aſiatic nations as arrogautly 
as abſurdly lay claim to. They 
conſequently think themſelves to 
be ſomewbat more than other peo- 
le, and, in particular, conlider 
the Europeans in a very indifferent 
light. Whatever injury a Japaneſe 
might be inclined to put up with, 
he can never bear to have his pride 
touched. It was pride that expel- 
ted the Portugueſe from the coun- 
try, and this atone may in time ruin 
the preſent flouriſhing traffic car- 
ried on by the Dutch. 
'"« Beſides the circumſtance of this 
nation having never (not even in 
the remoteſt ages) been conquered 
br ſubjected to auy foreign powers 
end in the anrals of its hiſtory 
ſuch accounts of its valour and un- 
conquerable ſbi; it, as might rather be 
taken for tables, and the produce 
of a fertile imagination, than the 
fober dictates of truth, did not lat- 
ter years furniſſi us wich convincing 
proofs of their reality. In the year 
799, the Tartars having, for the firſt 
time, over-run part of Japan with 
an innumerable army, and their 
fleet having been loſt in one night 
in a hard gale of wind; the Japa- 
neſe commander in chief, on the 
day following, raiſed the camp, at- 
tacked the enemy, ronted and put 
them all to the ſword, ſo that not a 
man was left alive to return with 
the tidings of ſo unparalleled a de- 
feat, and ſo complete a victory. In 
like manner, when, in the year 1281, 
they were again attacked by the 
Tartars, to the amount of 240,000 
men, the victory was equally great 
and glorious. The expulſion ot the 
Portugueſe, and the extirpation, at 
the ſame time, of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion in the ſeventeenth century, 
yas ſo complete, that {carcely any 
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traces are now to be found of their 
former exiſtence in the country. 
The war and devaſtation continued 
for the ſpace of 40 years: ſeveral 
millions were victims to its fury; 
and at the laſt ſiege 37,000 men fell. 
Theſe victories are not the only 
proofs of the courage and intrepi- 
dity of the Japaneſe. I ſhall here 
adduce another inſtance ſtill more 
to the purpoſe. The affair hap- 
ened in the year 1630. A ſmall 
3 veſſel arrived for the pur- 
poſe of trading at the iſland of For- 
moſa, which at that time belon 
to the Dutch Eaſt India company. 
One Peter Nuytz, who was at that 
time governar, treated the Japaneſe 
merchants ill, who arrived there in 
this veſſel, and who, on their re- 
turn home, complained to their 
prince of the ill-treatment they had 
received. As the priace took fire 
at this inſult, and. the more ſo, as 
ic came from foreigners whom he 
deſpiſed, and at the ſame time he 
did not find himſelf in a condition 
to revenge himſelf, his guards ad- 
dreſſed him in the following mans 
ner: We do not couſider our- 
ſelves worthy any longer to have 
the care of your highucſs's perſon, 
unleſs you permit us to retrieve 
your honour. Nothing can eſtace 
this ſtain but the blood of the of- 
fender. You have only to com- 
mand, and we will cut off his head, 
or bring him hither alive, to be 
treated as you ſhall think proper, 
and according to his deſerts. Seven 
of us will be ſufficient for the pur- 
poſe. Neither the danger of the 
voyage, the _ of the caſtle, 
nor the number of his guards, ſhall 


ſcreen him from our vengeance.“ 
Accordingly, having received the 
prince's permiſhon, and cenſulted 
upon the meaſures proper to be 
taken, they arrived at Formoſa, 
They were no ſooner introduced 
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ta the governor, in order to have 
an audience, than they all drew 
their fabres, made him prifoner, 
and carried him on board of the 
veſſel that had brought them. This 
tappened in broad day-light, in the 
ſtght of his guards and domeſtics, 
and without any one offering to 
ſtir in deſence of their maſter, or to 
refcue him from his bold conduc- 
tors, who, with their ſwords drawn, 
threatened to cleave his head in two, 
the moment the leaſt oppoſition 
ſhould be made. This anecdote 
may be feen in Kamyrer's De- 
ſcription of Japan, Appendix, p. 56. 
« Any one that, from what has 
been ſaid above, has formed to him- 
ſelf a notion of the pride, juſtice, 
and courage of the — . will 
not be much aſtonifhed, when he 
is told, that this people, when in- 
jured, are quite inp,jQ e. As they 
are haughty and intrepid, ſo they 
are reſentful and unforgiving; they 
do not ſhew their hatred, however, 
with violence or warmth of temper, 
but frequently conceal it under the 
maſk of an inconceivable ng froid, 
and wait with patience for the proper 
time to revenge themſelves. Never 
did I ſee a people leſs ſubject to ſud- 
den emotions and affections of the 
mind. Abuſe them, defpite them, 
or touch their honour as much as 
you pleaſe, they will never anſwer 
vou a fingle ſyllable, but merely 
with a long Eh! EV teſtify, as it 
were, their ſurpriſe, and conceive 
in filence the greateſt hatred for 
their opponent, which no juſtifica- 
tion, nor length of time, nor change 
of circumſtances, can afterwards 
efface. Thus they are not uſed to 
treat their enemies uncivilly either 
in word or bchaviour, but deceive 
them, as well as others, with diſ- 
ſembled friendſhip, till, ſooner or 
later, an opportunity offers of do- 
ing them ſome material injury. 


„ 


„The name of each family 
and individual is uſed in Japan 
in a very different manner from 
what it is in Europe. The fe 
mily name of the Japaneſe re. 
mains unchanged, but is never 
uſed in daily converſation, or in 
the ordinary courſe of life, but 
only when they ſign any writings, 
and that chiefly when they ſet their 
ſeals to them. There is likewiſe 
this ſingularity in the affair, that 
the family name is not put after, 
but always before the adſcititious 
name, in like manner as in botany, 
where the generic name of a plant 
always precedes the ſpecific. So that 
the adſcititious or adopted name is 
that by which they are addreſſed, 
and this is changed ſeveral times in 
the courſe of their lives. As ſoon 
as a child is born, it receives from 
the parents a certain name, which, 
if a ſon, he keeps till he arrives at 
ears of maturity. At that period 
it is changed. If ene ob- 
tains an office, he again changes his 
name; and if, in proceſs of time, 
he is advanced to other offices, the 
ſame change always takes place; 
and ſome, but eſpecially emperors 
and princes, have a new name given 
them after their death. The names 
of the women are leſs ſubject to 
change, and are frequently taken 
from certain beautiful flowers. 
Titles are given to place-men of a 
fuperior order, on entering to their 
employments; and to the chief of 
them, varions names of honour are 

added by the ſpiritual emperor. 
„Their dreſs at Japan deſerves, 
more than any where elſe in the 
world, the name of national; as it 
not only differs from that of every 
other nation, but at the ſame time 15 
uniform from the monarch down to 
the molt interior ſubject, ſimilar in 
both ſexes, and (which almoſt ſur- 
paſſey all belief) has been unchanged 
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for the ſpace of two thouſand five 
hundred years. 

It conſiſts every where of long 
and wide nig/ht-gowns, one or more 
of which are worn by people of 
every age and condition in lite, 
The rich have them of the fineſt 
filk, and the poor, of cotton. The 
women wear them reaching down 
to their feet, and the womeſ of qua- 
lity frequeatly with a train. Thoſe 
of the men come down to their 
heels; but travellers, together with 
ſoldiers and labouring people, ei- 
ther tuck them up, or wear them 
ſo ſhort, that they only reach to 
their knees. The men generally 
have them made of a plain filk of 
one colour; but the filken ſtuffs 
worn by the women are flowered, 
and ſometimes interwoven with 
gold lowers. In the ſummer, = 
are either without any lining at all, 
orelſe with a thin lining only ; in 
winter, by way of defence againſt 
the cold weather, they are quilted 
with cotton or filk wadd. The 
men ſeldom wear many of them, 
but the women often from thirty 
to fifty, or more, and a'l fo tuin, 
that together they hardly weigh 
more than four or five pounds. The 
undermoſt of them ſerves for a hirt, 
and is therefore either white or 
bluiſh, and for the moſt part thin 
and tranſparent. All thete night- 


gowns are faſtened about the waiſt 


by a belt, which for the men is 
about the breadth of a hand, and 
tor the women, of about twelve 
inches, and of ſuch a length as to 
$0 twice round the body, with a 

rge knot and roſe. The knot 
worn by the fair ſex, which is 
larger than that worn by the men, 
ſhews immediately whether the wo- 
man is married or not; as the mar- 
ried women wear the knot before, 
and the ſingle behind. The men 
taten to this belt cheir ſabre, fa 
| 8 
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tobacco- pipe, and pouch, and me- 
dieine- box. The gowns are round- 
el! off about the neck, without a 
cage, open before, and ſhew the 
bare bold which is never cover- 
ed either with a handkerchief or 
any thing elſe. The fleeves are 
always i]!-ſhaped, and much wider 
than they ought to be, and ſewed 
together half way down in front, 
ſo as to form a bag at hottom, into 
which they put their hands in cold 
weather, or uſe it as a pocket to 
hold their papers and other things. 
Young girls, in particular, have the 
ſleeves of their gowns fo long, as 
frequently to reach quite down to 
the ground. 
& On account of the great width 
of their garments, they are ſoon 
dreſſed and undreſſed, as they have 
nothing more to do than to untie 
their girdle, and draw in their arms, 
when the whole of their dreſs in- 
ſtantly falls off of itſ-!f. So that 
long and wide night-gowns untver- 
ſally form tht dreſs of the Japaneſe 
nation, though in this point ſore 
ſ:nall variation takes place with re- 
gard to ſex, age, condition, and 
way of life, Thus one frequently 
ſees the common people, ſuch as 
labourers, fiſhermen, and ſailors, 
either undreſſed, when they are at 
their work, with their night-gowns 
taken off from the upper part of 
their bodies, and hanging down 
i»of: from their girdles; or elſe 
quite naked, having round their 
body a girdle only, which, wrap- 
ping round and covering the parts 
that decency requires to he conceal- 
ed, is carried backwards between 
the thighs, to be tuſtened to the back. 
« Men of a higher rank in life 
have, beides theſe long night- 
gowns, a thort kalf-gown, which is 
worn over the other, and is made 
of tome thin kind of {tuff, tuch 
as gauze. It bs like the former at 
dne 
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the ſleeves and neck, but reaches 
only to the waiſt, and is not faſt- 
encd with a girdle, but is tied he- 
fore and at the top with a ſtring. 
This half-gown is ſometimes of a 
green, but moſt frequently of a black 


colour. When they come home to 


their houſes or to their reſpective 
offices, where there are none ſupe- 
rior to them, they take off this 
outer garment, and, folding it care- 
fully up, lay it by. 

« The breeches are of a peculiar 
kind of ſtuff, which is thin indeed, 
but at the ſame time very cloſe and 
compact ; and made neither of filk 
nor of cotton, but of a ſpecies of 
hemp. They are more like a petticoat 
than breeches; being ſewed between 
the legs, and left open at the ſides 
to about two-thirds of their length. 
They reach down to the ancles, 
and are faſtened about the waiſt 
with a band, which is carried round 
the body from before and from be- 
hind. At the back part of theſe 
breeches is a thin triangular piece 
of board, ſcarcely fix inches long, 
which is covered with the fame 
ſtuff as the breeches, and ſtands up 
againſt the back juſt above the band. 

he breeches are either ſtriped 
with brown or green, or elſe uni- 
tormly black. have ſometimes 
teen them made of duccotas, a ſtuff 
from Bengal. Drawers are ſeldom 
uſed but on journies, and by ſol- 
diers, who wear ihort and tucked- 
up night-gouns, that they may 
walk or run with the greater {peed. 

„The complimentary dreſs, as 
a ſort of holiday dreſs is called in 
Japan, is uſed only on ſolemn oc- 
cations, and when people of an in- 
ferior rank pay homage to their ſu- 
periors, or by ſuch as are going to 
court. Such a dreſs is worn on the 
dutſide of all, over the gowns, that 
form the whole of this ,peopie's 


uſual dreſs. It conſiſts of two 
pr made of one and the ſame 

ind of ſtuff. The undermoſt piece 
is the above-deſcribed breeches, 
which are generally made of a blue 
ſtuff, printed with white flowers, 
The uppermoſt piece, which par. 
ticularly diſtinguiſhes this drels, i; 
a frock, not unlike the half night. 
gown already ſpoken of, but is car. 
ried on each fide back over the 
ſhoulders, by which means the Ja- 
paneſe have the appearance of be. 
ing very broad-ſhouldered. 

« All their clothes are made either 
of ſilk, cotton, or of a kind of linen 
manufactured from certain ſpecies 
of nettles. The better ſort of people 
wear the fineſt ſilks, which in fine. 
neſs and tenuity far exceed every 
thing produced either in India or 
Europe ; but as theſe filks are not 
above twelve iriches broad, they 
are not carried to Europe for ſale. 
The common people wear cotton, 
which is found here in great abun- 
dance, Sometimes, but merely as 
a matter of curioſity, the Japaneſe 
make of the bark of the Morus pa- 
pyrifera, a kind of cloth, which 1s 
either manufactured like paper, or 
elſe ſpnn and woven. The latter 
ſort, which is quite white and fine, 
and reſembles cotton, is ſometimes 
uſed by the women. The former, 
printed with flowers, is uſed for the 
long night-gowns by elderly peo- 
ple only, and is worn by them at 
no other time than in the winter, 
when they perſpire but little, and 
then with a gown or two beſides, 

As the night-gowns reach down 
to the feet, and conſequently keep 
the thighs and legs warm, foct- 
ings are neither wanted nor uſed 
throughout the whole country. 
One Fes the common people, how- 


ever, when travelling, and ſoldiers 
who have not ſuch long night- 
gowns, 
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vowns, wear ſpatterdaſhes made of 
cotton ſtuff. I obſerved that ſome 
people near Nagaſaki wore alſo 
hempen /oc&s, with the ſoles of cot- 
ton ſtuff, which they uſed in the 
ſevereſt winter months, to preſerve 
the feet from cold. They are tied 
faſt about the ancle, and have a 
ſeparate place made for the great 
toe to enter, and adapted to the 
; form of the ſhoe. 

= <© The/hees, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, ſlippers of the Japaneſe, are 
the moſt ſhabby and indifferent part 
of their dreſs, and yet in equal uſe 
with the high and'the low, the rich 
and the poor. They are made of 
rice ſtraw woven, but ſometimes, 
tor people of diſtinction, of fine flips 
of ratan. The ſhoe conſiſts of a 
{ule, without upper leather or hind- 
piece: fo: wards it is crofſed by a 
ſtrap, of the thickneſs of one's 
Enger, which is lined with linen; 
trom the tip of the ſhoe to the ſtrap 
a cylindrical ſtring is carried, Hic 
paſſes between the great and ſecond 
toe, and keeps the ſhoe faſt on the 
foot. As theſe ſhoes have no hind- 
piece, they make a noiſe, when 
people walk in them, like {jippers. 
When the Japaneſe travel, their 
ſhoes are furniſhed with three 
ſtrings made of twiſted ſtraw, with 
which they are tied to the legs and 
teet, to prevent-them from falling 
off. Some people carry one or 
more pair of ſhoes with them on 
their journeys, in order to put on 
new, when the old ones are worn 
out. When it rains, or the roads 
are very dirty, theſe ſhoes are ſoon 
wetted through, and one continu- 
ally ſees a great number of worn- 
out ſhoes lying on the roads, eſpe- 
cially near the brooks, where tra- 
vellers have changed their ſhoes 
after waſhing their feet. Inſtead of 
theſe, in rainy or dirty weather, 
they wear high wooden clogs, which 
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underneath are hollowed out in the 
middle, and at top have a band 
acroſs like a ſtirrup, and a ſtring 
for the great toe; ſo that they can 
walk without ſoiling their feet. 


Some of them have their ſtraw ſhoes' 


faſtened to theſe wooden clogs. 
The Japaneſe never enter their 
houſes with their ſhoes on; but 
leave them in the entry, or place 
them on the bench near the door, 
and thus are always bare-footed in 
their houſes, ſo as not to dirty their 
neat mats. During the time that 
the Dutch live at Japan, when they 
are ſometimes under an obligation 
of paying viſits at the houſes of the 
Japaneſe, their own rooms at the 
factory being likewiſe covered with 
mats of this kind, they wear, in- 
ſtead of the uſual ſhoes, red, green, 
or black flippers, which, on enter- 
ing the houſe, they pull off; how- 
ever, they have ſtockings on, and 
ſnoes made of cotton ituif, with 
buckles in them, which ſhoes are 
made at Japan, and can be wathed 
whenever they are dirty. Some 
have them of black ſatin, in order 

to avoid waſhing them. ' 
„This people's mode of dreffing 
their hair is as peculiar to them, and 
at the fame time as general amongſt 
them, as their uſe of the night- 
gowns. The men ſhave the whole 
of their head from the forchead 
down to the nape of the neck, and 
what is left near the temples and in 
the neck, is well greaſed, turned up, 
and tied at the top of the head with 
ſeveral rounds of white ſtring, made 
of paper. The end of the hair that 
remains above the tie, is cut off to 
about the length ot one's finger, 
and, after being well ſtitfened with 
oil, bentin ſuch a manner, that the 
tip is brought to ſtand againit the 
crown of the head, in which ſitua- 
tion ut is kept mcecrcly by the ſtring 
above mentioned. This coefture 
1s 
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is ſtrictly attended to, and the head 
ſhaved every day, that the ſtumps 
of the growing hair may not diſ- 
figure their bald pates. Prieſts and 


— and young wen that 


ve not yet attained to the age of 
maturity, are the only perſous who 
are exempted in this reſpect. The 
rieſts and phyſicians ſhave their 
eads all over, and are thus diſcri- 
minated from all others. Boys again 
keep all their hair on, till ſuch time 


as the beard begins to make its ap- 


arance. 

« Of the fair ſex, none have their 
hair cut off, except women that are 
parted from their huſbands. I had 
an opportunity of m_— ſuch a one, 
while I was at Jedo, who traverſed 
the country much, and mads, with 
her bald pate, a droll and — 
appearance. Otherwiſe the hair, 
well beſmeared, and made ſmooth 
with oil and mucilaginous ſub- 
ſtances, is put up cloſe to the head 
on all ſides, and this either quite in 
2 neat and ſimple manner, or elſe 
ſtanding out at the ſides in the form 
of wings. After this the ends are 
faſtened together round a knob at 
the crown of the head. Single wo- 
men and iervant maids are fre- 
uently diſtiaguiſhed from the mar- 
ried by theſe wings. Jutt before 
this knot, a broad comb is ſtack, 
which the poorer ſort of people 
wear of lacquered wo2d, — 
that are in better circumſtænces, of 
tortoiſe-ſhell. Beſides theſe, the 
rich wear ſeveral long ornaments 
made of tortoiſe ſheli ſtuck through 
this knot, as alſo à few flowers, 
which ſerve inſtead of pearls and 
diamonds, and conſtitute the whole 
of their decorations. Vanity has 
not yet taken root among them to 


that degree, as to induce them tv 
wear rings or other ornaments in 
their ears, 

„ Theſe people never cover their 
heads either with hats or caps, to 
defend them againſt the cold or the 
ſcorching heat of the ſun, except 
on journeys, when they wear a 
conical hat, made of a ſpecies of 
graſs, and tied with a ſtring. I ob- 
ſerved ſuch as theſe alſo were worn 
by fiſhermen. Some few travelling 
women wore caps in the form of 2 
terrene, which were interwoven 
with gold. Otherwiſe, the paraſol 
is what they uſe to ſhelter them 
againſt the rain or the rays of the 
ſun. 

„ Beſides the above-mentioned 
drawers, ſpatterdaſhes, and hat, 
which none but travellers wear, 
they are generally provided on 
journeys with a coke, eſpecially 
ſuch as travel on foot or on horſc- 

ack. Theſe clokes are wide and 
ſhort, and of the ſame ſhape as the 
night-gowns. They are made of 
thick oiled paper, and are worn by 
the ſuperior attendants in the ſuite 
of princes, and of other travellers ; 
and my fellow-travellers and my- 
ſelf, during our journey to court, 
were obliged to make a preſent to 
our attendants, of , ſome of theſe 
clokes, when we paſſed by the place 
where they were — 

The Japaneſe always have their 


coat of arms put on their clothes, 


particularly on their long and ſhort 
night-gowns, and that either on 
their arms or between their ſhou!. 
ders, with a view to prevent their 
being ſtolen ; which, in a country 
where people's clothes are ſo much 
alike in point of materials, forin, 


and aze, might eaſily happen. 
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Predominant CHARACTER of the WHITE RESIDENTS in the 
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From the Second Volume of EDwazns's CIVIL AND CommERciab 
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me that the leading feature 
is an independent ſpirit, and a diſ- 
play of conſcious equality, through- 
out all ranks and conditions. Ihe 
ooreſt white perſon ſeems to con- 
ſider himſelf nearly on a level with 
the richeſt, and, emboldened by 
this idea, approaches his employer 
with extended hand, and a freedom, 
which, in the countries of Europe, 
is ſeldom diſplayed by men in the 
lower orders of life towards their 
ſuperiors, It is not difficult to 
trace the origin of this principle. 
It ariſes, withoyt doubt, from the 
pre-eminence and diſtinction which 
are neceſſarily attached even to the 
complexion of a white man, in a 
country where the complexion, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, diſtinguiſhes free- 
dom flavery. Of the two great 
claſſes of people in moſt of theſe 
colonies, the blacks outnumber the 
whites in the proportion of ſeven to 
one. As a ſenſe of common ſafety 
therefore unites the latter in cloſer 
ties than are neceffary among men 
who are differently fituated, ſo the 
ſame circumſtance neceſſarily gives 
birth among them to reciprocal 
dependence and reſpect. Other 
cauſes contribute to the ſame end. 
Where ſlavery, (ſays a great 
writer) is eſtabliſhed in any 
© of the world, thoſe who are free, 
are by far the moſt proud and 
© jealous of their freedom. Freedom 


« Of this character it appears to 


is to them not only an enjoyment, , 


* but a kind of and privilege. 
Not ſeeing there, that freedom, as 


- © in countries where it is a common 


« abje toil, with great miſery, with 
© all the exterior of ſervitude, li- 
* berty looks among them like ſome- 


thing that is more noble and li- 


© beral. Thus the people of the 
* ſouthern colonies (o 2 
are much more ſtrongly, and wi 

© a higher and more ſtubborn ſpirit, 
attached to liberty, than thoſe to 
© the northward. Such were all the 
© ancient commonwealths; ſuch 
© were our Gothic anceſtors : ſuch 
© in our days are the Poles; and 


© ſuch will be all maſters of ſlaves, 


© who are not ſlaves themſelves.” 
« Poſſibly too, the climate itſelf, 
by increaſing ſenſibility, contributes 


to create an impatience of ſubordi- 


nation. But, whatever may be the 
cauſe of this conſciouſneſs of ſelf- 
importance in the Weſt Indian cha- 
racter, the conſequences reſulting 
from it are, on the whole, benefi- 
cial. If it ſometimes produces an 


oſtentatious pride, and a ridiculous 


affectation of ſplendour, it more 
frequently awakens the laudable 
propenſities of our nature frank - 
neſs, ſociability, benevolence, aud 
generoſity. In no part of the globe 
is the virtue of hoſpitality more ge- 
nerally prevalent than in the Bri. 
tiſh ſugar iſlands. The gates of the 
planter are always _ to the re- 
ception of his gueſts 
ſtranger is of itſelf a ſufficient intro- 
duction. This ſpecies of hoſpitality 
is indeed carried ſo far, that, as Mr. 
Long has remarked, there is not 
one tolerable inn throughout all t 
Wat Indies. 

« To the fame cauſe may per- 


* bleſſing, may be united with much haps be _—_— on the other 
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hand, that eagerneſs for litigation 
and juridical controverſy, which ſo 
remarkably predominates in moſt of 
theſe iſlands, From this unfortu- 
nate paſſion, ruinous as it frequently 
proves to individuals, this advan- 
tage, however, reſults to the com- 
munity at large; that the lower 
orders of men, from their frequent 
attendance on the courts of law, ac- 
quire a degree of knowledge, and a 
clearneſs and preciſion of reaſoning, 
which are not generally to be found 
in men of the ſame rank in Eng- 
land. Thus the petty juries in the 
Weſt Indies are commonly far more 
intelligent and reſpectable than thoſe 
in Great Britain. Every candid per- 
ſon, who has attended the courts 
of criminal juriſdiction ia both 
countries, muſt confirm this obſer- 
vation. ; 

« But, it is to the Creoles, or na- 
tives, that we mult look for the origi- 
nal aud peculiar caſt of character im- 

reſſed by the climate, it indeed the 
influence of climate be ſuch as many 
"writers imagine. For my own part, 
Jam of opinion that the climate of 
the Weſt Indies diſplays itſelf more 
ſtrongly on the perſons of the na- 
tives, than on their manners, or on 
the faculties of their minds. They 
are obviouſly a taller race, on the 
whole, than the Europeans; but I 
think in general not proportionably 
robuſt. I have known ſeveral who 
were full fix feet four inches in 
height; but they wanted bulk, to 
meet our ideas of maſculine beauty. 
All of them, however, are diſtin- 
gui ed for the freedom and ſup- 
J. engſs of their joints; which en- 
able them to move with great eaſe 
2nd aviliry, as well as gracefulneſs, 
in dancing. From the ſame cauſe 
they exc I in penmanſhip, and the 
uſe of the ſmall ſword. It has been 
truly obſerved, that the effect of 
climate is likewiſe obvious in the 
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ſtructure of the eye, the ſocket he. 
ing conſiderably deeper than among 
the natives of Europe. By this 
conformation, they are guarded 
from thoſe ill effects which an almoſt 
continual ſtrong glare of ſunſhine 
might otherwiſe produce; and it is 
a curious circumſtance, that their 
ſkin feels conſiderably colder than 
that of a European; a proof, 1 
think, that nature has contrived 
ſome peculiar means of protecting 
them from the heat, which ſhe haz 
den'ed to the nations of temperate 
regions, as unneceſſary, * Accord. 
ingly, though their mode of living 
diiters in no reſpect from that of 
the European refidents, they are 
rarely obnoxious to thoſe inflam- 
matory diforders which frequently 
rove fatal to the latter. 

The ladies of theſe iſlands have 
indeed greater cauſe to boait of 
this fortunate exemption, than the 
men; a pre-eminence undoubted. 
ly acquired by the calm and even 
tenour of their lives, and by an ha- 
bitual temperance and ſelf-denial, 
Except the exerciſe of dancing, in 
which they delight and excel, they 
have no amuſement or avocation 
to impel them to much exertion of 
either body or mind. Thoſe mid- 
night aſſembi ies and gambling con- 
veſitions, wherein health, fortune, 
and beauty, are ſo frequently ſacri— 
ficed in the cities of Europe, are 
here happily unknown. In their 
diet, the Creole woren are, I think, 
abſtemious even to a fault. Simple 
water, or lemonade, is the ſtrongeſt 
beverage in which they indulge; 
and a vegetable meſs at noon, 2 
ſoned with cayenne pepper, conſti- 
tutes their principal repaſt. Ihe 
effect of this mode of life, in a hot 
and oppreſſive atmoſphere, is a lax 
fibre, and a complexion in which 
the lily predgminates rather than 
the roſe. To a ſtranger newly ar. 
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rived, the ladies appear as juſt riſen 
from the bed of ſickneſs. Their 
voice is ſoft and ſpiritleſs, and every 
ſtep betravs languor and laſſitude. 
With the fineſt perſons, they cer- 
tainly want that glow of health in 
the countenance, that delicious 
crimſon (lumen purpureum juventt) 
which, in colder countries, enlivens 


f, 1 the coarſeſt ſet of features, and ren- 
* ders a beautiful one irreſiſtible. 
ing 
haz Youth's orient bloom, the bluſh of chaſte 
rate deſire, b 
wed The ſprightly converſe, and the ſmile 
. divine, 
"ng (Love's gentler train) to milder climes 
{ Of retire, 
are And full in Alhion's matchltcfs daughters 
im- ſhine. 
mtly In one of the principal features 
of beauty, however, few ladies ſur- 
ave paſs the Creoles ; for they have, in 
of general, the fineſt eyes in the world; 
the large, languiſhing, and expreſſi ve; 
ed- ſometimes beaming with animation, 
ven and ſometimes melting with tender- 
ha. neſs; a ſure index to that native 
121, goodneſs of heart and gentleneſs of 
in diſpoſition for which they are emi- 
ae) nently and deſervedly applauded, 
on and to which, combined with their 
of ſyſtem of life and manners (ſequeſ- 


tered, domeſtic, and unobtruſive) 
it is doubtleſs owing, that no women 
on earth make better wives, or bet- 
ter mothers. 

« Perhaps, the circumſtance moſt 
diſtinguiſhable in the character of 
the natives to which the climate 
ſeems to contribute, is the carly 
diſplay of the mental powers in 
young children; whoſe quick per- 
ception, and rapid advances in 
knowledge, exceed thoſe of Euro- 
pean infants of the ſame age, in a 
degree that is perfectiy unaccount- 
able and aſtoniſhing. This cir— 
cumſtance is indeed too ſtriking to 
have eſcaped the notice of any one 
writer who has viſited the tropical 
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rts of America; and the fact be- 
ing too well eſtabliſhed to be de- 
nied, the philoſophers of Europe 
have conſoled themſelves with an 
idea that, as the genius of the young 
Weſt Indians attains ſooner to ma- 
turity, it declines more rapidly than 
that of Europeans. Nature is ſup- 
poſed to act in this caſe in a man- 
ner analogous to her operations 
in the vegetable kingdom, where 
the trees that come ſooneſt to per- 
fection, are at the ſame time. leſs 
firm and durable than thoſe which 
require more time for the comple- 
tion of their growth. It is indeed 
certain, that the ſubſequent acquire- 
ments of the mind of the natives, 
do not always keep pace with its 
early progreſs; but the chief cauſe 


(as Ulloa hath obſerved) of the 


thort duration of ſuch promiſing 
beginnings, ſeems to be the want 
of proper objects for exerciſing the 
faculties. The propenſity alſo, 
which the climate undoubtedly en- 
courages, to early and habitual li- 
centiouſneſs, induces a turn of mind 
and diſpoſition unfriendly to men- 
tal improvement. Among ſuch of 
the natives as have happily eſcaped 
the contagion and enervating effects 
of youthful exceſſes, men are found 
of capacities as flrong and perma- 
nent, as among any people what- 
ever. 

« As I cannot therefore admit 
that the Creoles in general poſſeſs 
leſs capacity and ſtability of mind 
than the natives of Europe, much 
leſs can I allow that they fall ſhort 
of them in thoſe qualities of the 
heart which render man a bleſſing 
to all around him. Generoſity ta 
each other, and a high degree of 
compaſſion and kindneſs towards 
their inferiors and dependents, diſ- 
tinguiſh the Creoles in a very ho- 
nourable manner. If they are proud, 
their pride is allied to no meanneſs. 
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Inſtructed from their infancy to en- 
tertain a very high opinion of their 
own conſequence, they are cautious 
of doing any act which may leſſen 
the conſciouſneſs of their proper 
dignity. From the ſame cauſe they 
ſcorn every ſpecies of concealment. 
They have a frankneſs of diſpoſi. 
tion beyond any people on earth. 


Their confidence 1s unlimited and 


entire. Superior to falſehood them- 
felves, they ſuſpect it not in others. 
« How far this nobleneſs of diſ- 
poſition may be aſcribed to the in- 
fluence of a genial climate, and how 
far tu education and example, I pre- 
ſume not to diſcriminate. The ef- 
fects of heat on the body are ſuffi. 
ciently viſible; hut perhaps philo- 
_ 3 relied too much on a 
u ympathy between the 
bo: and — . The natives 
© of hot climates (ſays one writer) 
are ſlothful and timid ;* but timi- 
dity is by no means the neceſſary 
conſequence of indolence. The 
mind may require great force to 
rouſe it to due exertion ; but, be- 
ing properly urged, may diſplay 
qualities- very oppoſite to thoſe of 
a timid difpofition. At leaſt, timi- 


_ dity conſtitutes no part of the cha- 


rafter of the natives of the Britiſh 
Weſt Indies. Indolence, I will ad- 
mit, is too predominant among 
them ; but that they are deficient 
in perſonal courage, no man, who 
has the ſmalleſt acquaintance with 


them, will allow for a moment. 


Even the indolence of which they 
are accuſed, is rather an averſion to 
ſerious thought and deep reflection, 
than a ſlothfulneſs and luggiſhneſs 


of nature. Both ſexes, when the 
ſprings of the mind are once ſet in NN 
motion, are remarkable for a warm ! 
imagination and a high flow of 
ſpirits, There ſeems indeed uni. 
verſally to reign among them 
romptitude for pleaſure. This ef. 
has been aſcribed, and perhaps 
juſtly, to the levity of the atmo. 
ſphere. To the ſame cauſe is com. 
monly imputed the propenſity ob. 
ſervable in moſt of the Weſt Indians 
to indulge extravagant ideas of their 
riches; to view their circumſtance; 
through a magnifying medium, and 
to feaſt their fancies on what an. 
other year will effect. This anti. 
cipation of imaginary wealth is ſo . 
prevalent as to become juſtly ridi. 
culous ; yet I am inclined to think 
it is a 8 that exiſts inde- 
dent of the climate and atmo- 
phere, and that it ariſes principally 
from the peculiar ſituation of the 
Weſt Indian planters as land-hold- 
ers. Not having, like the propri- 
etors of landed cllates in Great bn 
tain, frequent opportunities of let. m 
ting their plantations to ſubſtantial ler 
tenants, th y are, for the moſt part, yo 
compelledto become practical farm- tn. 
ers on their own lands, of which the na 
returns are, in the higheſt degree, the 
fluctuating and uncertain, Under pu 
theſe circumſtances, a Weſt Indian dit 
property is a ſpecies of lottery. ful 
As ſuch, it gives birth to a ſpirit N ha 
of adventure and enterpriſe, and ret 
awakens extravagant hopes and ex- Not. 
pectations; too frequently termi- Mee 
nating in perplexity and diſap- WF ©) 
pointment.” | pl; 
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MANNERS, DISPOSITIONS, awv CUSTOMS of the CHA- 
RAIBES, or ancient Inhabitants of the WINDWARD ISLANDS. 


[From the Firſt Volume of the ſame Work.] 


= T7 NQUIRIES into the origin of 


a remote and unlettered race, 
can be proſecuted with ſucceſs only 
by comparing their ancient man- 
age, and religious 
ceremonies with thoſe of other na- 
Unfortunately, in all or 
moſt of thoſe particulars reſpecting 


che Charaibes, our knowledge is 
limited within a narrow circle. Of 


people engaged in a perpetual 
warfare, hunted from iſland to 


iſland 
by revenge and rapacity, few op- 
portunities could have offered, even 
to thoſe who might have been qua- 


lied for ſuch reſearches, of inveſ- 


tigating the natural diſpoſitions and 
habitual cuſtoms with minuteneſs 
and preciſion. Neither indeed could 
a juſt eſtimate have been formed of 
their national character, from the 
manners of ſuch of them as were at 
length ſubjugated to the European 
yoke ; for they loſt, together with 
their freedom, many of their origi- 
nal characteriſtics; and at laſt even 
the deſire of acting from the im- 
pulſe of their own minds. We 
diſcern, ſays Rochefort, a wonder- 
ful change in the diſpoſitions and 
the Charaibes. In ſome 
reſpects we have enlightened, in 
others (to our ſhame be it ſpoken) 
we have corrupted them. An old 
Charaibe thus addreſſed one of our 
planters on this ſubjeR :—* Our 
* people, he complained, are become 
* almoſt as bad as yours. We are 
* ſo much alarmed ſince you came 
* among us, that we hardly know 
* ourſelves, and we think it is owing 
*to ſo melancholy a change, that 
© hurricanes are more frequent than 
they were formerly. It is the evil 


© ſpirit who has done all this—=who 
© has taken our beſt lands from us, 
and given us up to the dominion 
© of the Chriſtians.” 


My preſent inveſtigation muſt 


therefore be neceſſarily defective. 
Nevertheleſs, by ſelecting and com- 
bining ſuch memorials as are leaſt 
controverted, I ſhall hope to exhi- 
bit a few ſtriking particulars of this 
ill-fated people, which, if I miſtake 
not, will lead to ſome important 


concluſions in the ſtudy of human 


nature. 


« Their fierce ſpirit and warlike 


diſpoſition have already been mm- 
tioned. Hiſtorians have not failed 
to notice theſe, among the moſt dit- 
tinguiſhable of their qualities... 
Refileſs, enterprifing, and ardent, it 
would ſeem they conſidered war as 
the chief end of their creation, and 
the reſt of the human race as their 
natural prey; for they devoured 
without remorſe the bodies of ſuch 
of their enemies (the men; at leaſt 

as fell into their hands. — The cul- 
tom is ſo repugnant to our feelings, 
that for a cent , until the 
late diſcoveries of a fimilar practice 
in the Pacific Ocean, the philoſo- 
phers of Europe had boldly im- 
peached the veracity of the moſt 
eminent ancient voyagers who had 
firſt recorded the exiſtence of it. 
Even Labat, who refided in the 
Weſt Indies at a period when 
ſome of the iſlands ſtill remained 
in the poſſeſſion of the Charaibes, 
declares it to be his opiu ion, that 
inſtances of this abominable prac- 
tice among them, were at all times 
extremely rare; the effect only of 


a ſudden impulſe of reveuge, arifing 
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from extraordinary and unprovoked 
injury; but that they ever made 
premeditated excurſions to the 
larger iflauds for the purpoſe of 
devouring any of the inhabitants, 
or of ſcizing them to be eaten at a 
future time, he very confidently 


denies. 


. «© Nevertheleſs there is no cir- 
cumſtance in the hiſtory of man- 
kind better atteſted than the uni- 
verſal prevalence of theſe practices 
among them. Columbus was not 
only informed of it by the natives 
of Hiſpaniola, as I have already 


related, but having landed himſelf 


at Guadaloupe on his firſt diſcovery, 
he beheld in feveral cottages the 
head and limbs of the human body 


recently ſeparated, and evidently. 


kept for occaſſonal repaſts: he re- 
leaved, at the ſame time, ſeveral of 


the natives of Borriquen (or Porto 


Rico) who, having been brought 
captives from thence, were reſerved 
as victims for the ſame horrid pur- 
oſe. 
P “ Thus far it muſt be confeſſed, 
the diſpoſition of the Charaibes 
leaves no favourable impreſſion on 
the mind of the reader; by whom 


it is probable they will be conſi- 


dered rather.as beaſts of prey, than 
as human beings; and he will think, 


perhaps, that it was nearly as juſti- 


fiable to exterminate them from the 
earth, as it would be to deſtroy the 
fierceſt monſters of the wilderneſs ; 
ſince they who ſhew no mercy, are 
entitled to no pity. .. 

« But among themſelves they 
were peaceable, and towards each 
other faithful, friendly, and gjffecti- 
onate. They confidered all ſtran- 
pers indeed as enemies; and of the 
people of Europe they form d a 


right eſtimation.ä— The antipathy 


which they manifeſted towards the 

unoffending natives of the larger 

iſlands appcars extraordinary; but 
+ 


it is ſaid to have deſcended to them 
from their anceſtors of Guiana: 
they conſidered thoſe iſlanders 2: 
a colony of Arrowauks, a nation ot 
South America, with whom the 
Charaibes of that continent are con. 
tinually at war. We can athgn no 
cauſe for ſuch hereditary and irre. 
concileable hoſtility. The cuſtom of 
eating the bodies of thoſe they had 
ſlain in battle excites our abhor- 
rence; yet it may be doubted whe- 
ther this abhorrence does not ariſe 
as much from the bias of our edu. 
cation, as from the ſpontaneous and 
original dictates of our nature. It 
is allowed that, with regard to the 
people of Europe, whenever any 
of them had acquired their conh- 
dence, it was given without reſerve. 
Their friendſhip was as warm as 
their enmity was implacable. The 
Charaibes of Guiana ſtill fondly 
cheriſh the tradition of Raleigh's 
alliance, and to this day preſerve 
the Engliſh colours which he lett 
with them at _ 

© Of the loftineſs of their ſenti- 
ments, and their abhorrence of fla- 
very, a writer, not _ partial to- 
wards them, gives the following il 
luſtration : * There is not a nation 
© on earth (ſays Labat) more jealous 
* of their independency than the 
« Charaibes. They are impatient 
© under the leaſt infringement of it; 
© and when, at any time, they are 
© witneſſes to the reſpect and dete- 
© rence which the natives of Europe 
© obſerve towards their ſuperiors, 
they deſpiſe us as abject flaves; 
wondering how any man can be 
© ſo baſe as to crouch before bis 
equal.“ Rochefort, who confirms 
this account, relates alſo, that when 
kidnapped and carried from their 
native iſlands into ſlavery, as they 
frequently were, the miſerable cap- 
tives commonly ſunk under a tent? 
of their condition, and 3 
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fiſtance or eſcape hopeleſs, ſought 
refuge in death from the calamities 
of it. 

To tis principle of conſcious 
equality and native dignity, muſt 
be imputed the contempt which 
they manifeſted for the inventions 
and improvements of civilized lite, 
Of our fire-arms they foon learnt, 
by fatal experience, the ſuperiority 
to their own weapons, and thoſe 
therefore they valued : but our arts 
and manufactures thy regarded as 
we regard the amuſements and bau- 
bles of children: hence the pro- 
penſity to theſt, ſo common among 
other ſavage nations, was .alto- 
gether unknown to the Char: ves, 

„The ardour which has been 
noticed in them for military enter- 
prize, had a powerful influence on 
their whole conduct. Engaged in 
continual wartare abroad, they ſel- 
dom appeared chearful at home. 
Reflections on paſt miſcarriage, or 
anxious ſchemes of future achieve- 
ment, ſeemed to fill up many of 
their hours, and rendered them ha- 
bitually thoughtiul, penſive, and 
ſilent. Love itſelf, which exerts 
its influence in the frozen deſerts 
of Iceland, maintained but a feeble 
dominion - over the Charaibes, 
Their inſenſibility towardstheir wo- 
men, aithough they allowed a plu- 
rality of wives, has been remarked 
by many writers; and it mult have 
ariſen from extrinſic cauſes; from 
the predominance ot paſtions ſtrong 


enough to countcract the effects ct a 


climate which powerfully diſpoſes 
to voluptuouſneſs, and awakens the 
infinfts of nature much ſooner 
than colder regions. "Phe prevail- 
ing bias of their minds was diſtin- 

uiſhable even in their perſons. 

hough not ſo tall as the generality 
of Europeans, their trame was ro- 


buſt and muſcular; their limbs tlex- 
ible aud active, and there was a pe- 


netrating quickneſs, and a wildneſs 
in their eyes, that ſeemed an ema- 
nation from a fierce and martial 
ſpirit. But, not ſatisfied with the 
workmanthip of nature, they called 
in the afliftance of art, to make 
themſelves more formidable. They 
painted their faces and bodlies with 
arnotto ſo extravagantly, that it 
was with ditticulty their natural 
complexion, which was nearly that 
of a Spaniſh olive, was diſcover- 
able under the ſurface of crimſon, 
However, as this mode of painting 
themſelves was practited by both 
ſexes, perhaps it was at firit intro- 
duced as a deſence againſt the ve— 
nomous inſects fo common in tro- 
pical climates, or pon bly they con- 
tidered the brilliancy ot the colour 
as highly ornamental; but the men 
tad other methods of deforming 
their perſons, which mere perver- 
ſion of taſte alone, would not, I 
think, have induced them to adopt. 
They disfigured their cheeks with 
deep inciſions and hidcous ſcars, 
which they ſtained with black, and 
they painted white and black cir- 
cles round their eyes. Some of 
them perforated the cartilage of the 
noſtrils, and inlerted the bone of 
ſome hiſh, a parrot's feather, or a 
fragment of tortoiſe-thel! ; a triglic- 
ful cuſtom, praQiſed alto by tte 
natives of New Holland, and they 
ſtrung together the teeth of fuch 
of their enemies as they had ſlain in 
battle, and wore them on their legs 
and arms, as trophies of ſucceſstul 
cruelty, 

« To draw the bow with uner- 
ring (kill, to wiel the club with 
dexterity and ſtrength, to 1wim 
with agility and bolan«fs, to catch 
fiſh and to build a cottage, were 
acquirements of indiipenhble ne- 
ceſſity, and the education of their 
children was wel} ſuited to the at- 
taimment of them. Oe n.cthed 
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of making their boys ſkilful, even 
in infancy, in the exerciſe of the 
bow, was to ſuſpend their food on 
the branch of a tree, compellin 
the hardy urchins to pierce it wit 
their arrows, before they could ob- 
tain permiſſion to eat: but theſe 
were ſubordinate objeſts:—the Cha- 
raibes inſtructed their youth, at the 
fame time, in leſſons of patience 
and fortitude; they endeavoured 
to inſpire them with courage in 
war, and a contempt of danger and 
death; above all things to inſtil 
into their minds an hereditary ha- 
tred, and implacable thirſt of re- 
venge towards the Arrowauks. The 
means which they adopted for theſe 
— — were in ſome reſpects ſu- 
perſtitious, in others cruel and de- 
teſtable. 

« As ſoon as a male child was 
brought into the world, he was 
ſprinkled with ſome drops of his 

ther's blood. The ceremonies 
uſed on this occaſion were ſutkci- 
ently painful to the father, but he 
ſubmitted without emotion or com- 
plaint; fondly believing that the 
fame degree of courage which he 
had himfelf diſplayed, was by theſe 
means tranſmitted to his ſon. As 
the boy grew, he was ſoon made 


familiar with ſcenes of barbarity; 


he partook of the horrid repaſts of 
his nation, and he was frequently 
anointed with the fat of a ſlaugh- 
tered Arrowauk ; but he was not 
allowed to participate in the toils 
of the warrior, and to ſhare the 
giories of conqueſt, -until his forti- 
tude had been brought to the teſt. 
The daun of manhood uſhered in 
the hour of ſevere trial, He was 
now to exchange the name he had 
received in his infancy, for one 
more ſounding and fignificant ;— 
a ceremony of high importance in 
the life of a Charaibe, but always 


accompanied by a ſcene of fero. 
cious feſtivity and unnatural cruelty, 

The ſeverities inflifted on ſuch 
occaſions by the hands of fathers 
on their on children, exhibit a 
melancholy proof of the influence 
of ſuperſtition in ſuppreſſing the 
moſt powerful feelings of nature; 
but the practice was not without 
example. Plutarch records the pre- 
valence of a ſimilar cuſtom among 
the Lacedemonians. * At Sparta,” 
ſaysthe hiſtorian, *boysare whipped 
6 for a whole day, oftentimes to 
© death, before the altar of Diana, 
© and there is a wonderful emula- 
tion among them who beſt can 
« ſuſtain» the greateſt number of 
* ſtripes.” Nor did the Charaibe 
youth yield in fortitude to the 
Spartan, If the ſeverities he ſuſ- 
tained extorted the leaſt ſymptom 
of weakneſs from the young ſuf- 
ferer, he was diſgraced for ever ; 
but if he roſe ſuperior to pain, and 
baffled the rage of his perſecutors, 
by perſeverance and ſerenity, he re- 
ceived the higheſt applauſe. He 
was thenceforth numbered amon 
the defenders of his country, — 
it was pronounced by his relations 
and countrymen, that he was now a 
man like one of themſelves. 

„A penance ſtill more ſevere, 
and tormerts more excruciating ; 
ſtripes, burning, and ſuffocation, 
conſtituted a teſt for him who aſ- 
_ to the honour of leading forth 

is countrymen to war; for in 
times of peace the Charaibes ad- 
mitted of no ſupremacy but that of 
nature. Having' no laws, they 
needed no magiſtrates, To their 
old men indeed they allowed ſome 
kind of authority, but it was at beſt 
ill-defined, and muſt at all times 
have been inſufficient to protect 
the weak againſt the ſtrong. In war, 
however, experience had taught 
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them that ſubordination was as re- 

ifite as courage; they therefore 
eleted their captains in their ge- 
neral aſſemblies with great ſolem- 
nity; but, as hath been obſerved, 
they put their pretenſions to the 
proof with circumſtances of out- 
rageous barbarity : the recital how- 
ever is diſguſting, and may well 
be ſuppreſſed. 

4 if it appears ſtrange that where 
ſo little was to be gained by pre- 
eminence, ſo much ſhould be fo 
willingly endured to obtain it, it 
muſt be conſidered that, in the eſ- 
timation of the candidate, the re- 
ward was doubtlefs more than ade- 

uate to the coſt of the purchaſe. 

f ſucceſs attended his meaſures, 
the feaſt of the triumph awaited his 
return. He exchanged his name a 
ſecond time; aſſuming. in future 
that of the moſt formidable Arro- 
wauk that had fallen by his hand. 
He was permitted to appropriate 
to himſelf as many of the captives 
as he thought fit, and his country- 
men preſented to his choice the 
moſt beautiful of their daughters 
in reward of his valour. 

It was probably this laſt men- 
tioned teſtimony of public eſteem 
and gratitude that gave riſe in theſe 
iſlands to the inſtitution of po- 
lygamy, which, as hath been al- 
ready obſerved, prevailed univer- 
fally among them, and fill prevails 
among the Charaibes of South 
America; an inſtitution the more 
excuſable, as their_ women, from 
religious motiyes, carefully avoided 
the nuptial intercourſe after preg- 
nancy, I am ſorry to add, that the 
condition of theſe poor creatures 
was at the ſame time truly wretched. 
Though frequently beſtowed as the 
prize of ſucceſsful courage, the 
wife thus honourably obtained, was 
ſoon conſidered as of as little value 
as the captive. Deficient in thoſe 


qualities which alone were eſti- 
mable among the Charaibes, the fe- 
males were treated rather as flaves 
than companions. They ſuſtained 
every ſpecies of drudgery: the 
ound the maize, prepa 
avi, gathered in the cotton, and 
wove the hamack; nor were they 
allowed even the privilege of eating 
in preſence of their huſbands. Un- 
der all theſe cruel circumſtances, it 
is not wonderful that they were 
far leſs prolific than the women 
of Europe, But brutality towards 
their wives was not woes Fr to the 
Charaibes. It has prevailed in all 
ages and countries among the un- 


civilized part of mankiad ; and the 


firſt viſible proof that a people is 
emerging-from ſavage manners, is 
a diſplay of tenderneſs towards the 
female ſex. | 

« Perhaps a more intimate know- 
ledge (not now to be obtained) 
would have ſoftened many of the 
ſhades which thus darkened the 
character of theſe iſlanders, and 
have diſcovered ſome latent pro- 
perties in their principles and con- 
duct, tending to lefſen, though not 
wholly to remove, the diſguſt we 
naturally feel in beholding human 
nature fo debaſed and degraded ; 
but of — — wherein 
curioſity would deſire to be grati- 
fied, we have not ſufficient mate - 
rials to enable us to form a full and 
correct idea. We know but little, 
for inſtance, concerning their do- 
meſtic economy, their arts, manu- 


factures, and agriculture; their ſenſe 


of filial and paternal obligations, 
or their religious rites and funeral 
ceremonies. Such further infor- 


mation, however, in theſe and other 


reſpects, as authorities the leaſt diſ- 

utable afford, I have abridged 
in the following detached obſer- 
vations. 


« Beſides the ornaments which we 
have 
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have noticed to have been worn by 
both ſexes, the women, on arriving 
at the age of puberty, were diſtin- 
iſhed alſo by a ſort of buſkin or 
alf boot, made of cotton, which 
ſurrounded the ſmall of each leg. 
A diſtinction, however, which ſuch 
of their females as had been taken in 
the chance of war, dared not aſpire 
toes In other reſpects, both male 
and female appeared as naked as 
our firſt parents before the fall. 


Like them, as they knew no guilt, 


they knew no ſhame; nor was 
clothing thought neceſſary to per- 
ſonal comfort, where the chill blaſt 
of winter was never felt. 

„Their hair was uniformly of a 
ſhining black, ſtraight and coarſe ; 
but they dreſſed it with daily care, 


and adorned it with great art; the 


men, in particular, decorating their 
heads with feathers of various co- 
lours. As their hair thus conſti- 
tuted their chief pride, it was an 
unequivocal proof of the fincerity 
of their ſorrow, when, on the death 
of a relation or friend, they cut it 
ſhort, like their flaves aud captives; 
to whom the privilege of wearin 

long hair was rigorouſly — 


fined between two ſmall pieces of 
woqd, which, applied before and 
behind, and firmly bound togeth-r 
on each ſide, elevated the forehead, 
and occaſioned it, and the back 
part of the ſkull, to reſemble two 
ſides of a ſquare; an uncouth and 
frightful cuitom ſtill obſerved, if I 
am rightly informed, by the miſe- 
rable remnant of Charaibes in the 
iſland of St. Vincent, 

They reſided in villages which 
reſembled an European encamp- 
ment; for their cabins were built 
of poles fixed circularly in the 
ground, and drawn to a point at 
the top. They were then covered 
with leaves of the palm- tree. In 
the centre of each village was 4 
building of ſuperior magnitude to 
the reſt. It was formed with great 
labour, and ſerved as a public hall 
or ſtate-houſe, wherein we are al- 
ſured that the men (excluding the 
women) had their meals in com- 
mon; * obſerving that law* (faith 
the earl of Cumberland, who viſited 
theſe iſlands in 1569) which in 
Luycurgus's mouth was thought 


ſtrange and needleſs.” Theſe halls 


were alſo the theatres where their 


Like moſt other nations of the ned youth were animated to emulation, 
hemiſphere, they eradicated with and trained to martial enterprize 


great nicety, the incipient beard, 
and all ſuperfluous hairs on their 
bodies; a circumſtance which has 
given riſe to a notion that all the 


aborigines of America were natu- 


rally beardleſs. This opinion is 
indeed countenanced by many re- 
ſpectable writers; but after much 
enquiry, and ſome inſtances of ocu- 
lar inſpection, I am ſatisfied that it 
is groundleſs. 

„The circumſtance the moſt re- 
markable concerning their perſons, 
was their ſtrange practice of alter- 
ing the natural configuration of the 
head, On the hirth of a child its 
tender and flexible ſkull was con- 


mocks, or hanging beds, ſuch as 


by the renown of their warriors, 
and the harangues of their orators. 
« Their arts and manufactures, 
though few, diſplayed a degree ot 
ingenuity which one would have 
ſcarcely expected to have found 
amongſt a * ſo little removed 
ſrom a ſtate of mere animal nature, 
as to reject all dreſs as ſuperfluous. 
Columbus obſerved an —— 
of ſubſtantial cotton cloth in all 
the iſlands which he viſited, and 
the natives poſſeſſed the art of ſtain- 
ing it with various colours, though 
the Charaibes delighted chiefly in 
red. Of this cloth they made ham- 


are 


are now uſed at fea; for Europe 
has not only copied the pattern, 
but preſerved alſo the original 
name. 

They poſſeſſed likewiſe the art 
of making veſſels of clay for do- 
meſtic ales which they. baked in 
kilns like the potters in Europe. 
The ruins of many of theſe kilns 
were viſible not long fince in Bar- 
badoes, where ſpecimens , of the 
manufacture are ſtill frequently dug 
up; and Mr. Hughes, the hiſtorian 
of that iſland, obſerves, that they 
far ſurpaſs the earthen ware made 
by the negroes, in thinneſs, ſmooth- 
neſs, and beauty. Beſides thoſe, 
they invented various other uten- 
ſils for economical purpoſes, which 
are enumerated by Labat. The 
baſkets which they compoſed of 
the fibres of the palmeto leaves, 
were ſingularly elegant, and we are 
told that their bows and arrows, 
and other weapons, diſplayed a 
neatneſs and poliſh, which the moſt 
ſkilful European artiſt would have 
found it difficult to have excelled, 
even with European tools. 

« Of the nature and extent of 
their agriculture the 2ccounts are 
ſlender and unfatisfaftory. We 
are told on good authority, that 
among the Charaibes on the con- 


tinent, there was no diviſion of 


land, every one cultivating in pro- 
portion to his exigencies, Where 
no criminal juriſdiction is eſtab- 
liſhed, the idea of private property 
muſt neceſſarily be unknown or 
imperfect; and in theſe iſlands, 
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where land is ſcarce, it ſeems pro- 
bable that, as among tome of the 
tribes of South America, caltiva- 
tion was carried on by the joint la- 
bour of each ſeparate community, 
and tlleir harveſts depoſited in pub- 
lic granaries, whence each family 
received its proportion of the pub- 
lic ſtock. Rochefort indeed ob- 
ſerves, that all their intereſts were 
in common. 

Their food, both vegetable and 
animal, excepting in the circum- 
ſtance of their eating human fleſh, 
ſeems to have been the ſame, in 
moſt reſpects, as that of the natives 
of the larger itJands, which ſhall 
be deſcribed hereafter. But al- 
though their appetites were vora- 
cious, they rejected many of the 
beſt bounties of nature. Of ſome 
animals they held the fleſh in ab- 
horrence ; theſe were the pecary, 
or Mexican hog, the manati, or 
fea cow, and the turtle. Labat 
obſerves, that they ſcrupled like- 
wiſe to eat the eel, which the rivers, 
in ſeveral of the iflands, ſupply in 
great plenty. * 

The ftriking conformity of theſe 
and ſome other of their prejudices 
and cuſtoms, to the practices of 
the Jews, has not elcaped the no- 
tice of hiſtorians. But whether the 
Charaibes were actuated by reli- 
gious motives, in thus abſtaining 
trom thoſe things which many na- 
tions account very wholeſome, and 
delicious tcod, we are no where ſut - 
hiciently inormed. 
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« MONG nations whoſe go- 
| vernment is monarchical, 
the ſupreme magiſtrate is exalted to 
a. power, and invoked by titles 
ſcarcely compatible with human 
nature; white the people, from 
whom his authority originates, and 
on whoſe breath his exiſtence de- 
pends, are in hiſtory regarded only 
as ſubſervient to him. Their an- 
nals are adjuſted and marked by 
his reign, filled with his public 
tranſactions or ſecret policy; and 
as every atchievement is aſcribed 
to his auſpices, it is his life rather 
than their hiſtory that is recorded 
for the benefit of ſucceeding gene- 
rations. From the public tranſ- 
actions, or the dark and diſhoneſt 
intrigues of princes, the tranſition 
to the private character of the 
people is grateful; yet there our 
attention is ſtill irreſiſtibly attracted 
to the ſovereign, whoſe example 
either extends to ſociety, or whoſe 
court is an index to the manners, 
cuſtoms, and taſte of the age. 

It is obſervable that the ſpirit 
of a nation is ſubject to frequent 
and ſudden viciflitudes ; that it 
paſſes from the extremes of reli- 
— frenzy, or civil diſcord, to a 

e of inactive and cold indiffer- 
ence. The Engliſh, after a long 
interruption, obtained, by the union 
of the rival roſes, the bleſſings of a 
permanent government and do- 
meſtic concord, and were unwil- 
ling to forfeit theſe by the raſh re- 
newal of their former troubles. 
The power of the nobles was 
| broken, and their numbers dimi- 
+  nithed; the policy of the crown 
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had ſuppreſſed their retainers; 
war, or the progreſs of ſociety, had 
either deſtroyed or enfranchiſed 
their bondſmen; nor were armies 
ready to ftart, as formerly, at the 
ſound of their trum Their 
depreflion, and the diſuſage of 
ſlavery, produced a ſalutary altera- 
tion on the ranks of ſociety, re- 
moving the materials as well as the 
cauſes of future commotions ; but 
on the removal of theſe, an im- 
portant change is perceptible in 
the ſpirit both of the government 
and people. The regal power 
counteracted hitherto by that of 
the nobles, ſubſiſted, after the de- 
cline of their influence, without 
oppoſition and without reſtraint. 
overnment was ſanguinary, the 
people were paſfive, and ſubmiſſive 
to rapacious vindictive tyrants, at 
whoſe pleaſure the laws were 
either ſuperſeded or perverted. 
The ſcaffold ſtreamed with the 
blood of the nobles, and the flames 
of perſecution conſumed the reli- 
gious; but the people ſuffered with 
patience, reſigned the conſtitution 
to their monarch, and received as 
their religion whatever his caprice 
or his paſſions might dictate. 
Other nations, amidſt the remains 
of chivalry, (the force of which 
was not yet exhauſted,) diſcovered 
in their government much of their 
preſent moderation and lenity ; 
and the contemporary reigns» of 
Charles and of Francis exhibit deſ- 
potic authority mitigated by re- 
finement, mild in its exerciſe, and 
unſtained by ſanguinary exertions 
of power. In England, a y_ 
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cal government argues a more bar- 
barous ſtate of ſociety. The 
people were inured to bloodſhed 

y the civil wars; and while their 
own ſecurity remained unaffected, 
beheld the fate of their ſuperiors 
with ſupiae indiffereace, or per- 
haps with a ſecret malignant plea- 
ſure. Government, it is true, was 
always vigilant to ſuppreſs their 
murmurs; and Henry VIIL. con- 
deſcended repeatedly to court their 
affections; religious conteſts ſerved 
to balance their hopes and their 
fears; and the religious parties in- 
to which they were divided, ap- 
plauded alternately every tyranni- 
cal action of Henry's reign. Per- 
haps they eſteemed his character; 
but theirs is marked by a tame ſer- 
vility, unexampled hitherto in the 
annals of England. 

„Their manners, though com- 
paratively rude, attained in the 
preſent period to conſiderable re- 
finement; of which, however, it is 
difficult to aſcertain the preciſe 
degree, impoſſible to diſtinguiſh 
the minute gradations. Foreigners 
who viſited the country have tranſ- 
mitted a favourable report of the 
inhabitants; and Polydore Virgil, 
with a viſible partiality, pronoun- 
ces that theirs reſembled the Italian 
manners; but Eraſmus informs us, 
that their manners participated of 
thoſe nations from whom they 
originated, exhibiting a mixture 
neither ſo refined as the French, 
nor ſo rude as the German. The 
reſort of foreigners was conſider- 
able, and apparently acceptable to 
all ranks, the plebeians excepted, 
who, like their own maſtiffs, are 
ſtill noted for their antipathy to 
ſtrangers. - The nobility and gen- 
tlemen of opulence began to travel 
for improvement through Europe, 
to ſtudy the languages, and acquire 
the refinement of different courts ; 
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and this intercourſe with foreigners 
at home and abroad contributed, 
» ithout ſupplanting, to correct 
the rudeneſs of the national man- 
ners. If the character, however, 
of a court he aſſumed from the 
ſovereign, theſe manners, in the 
court of Henry VII. muſt have 
been rude indeed. On arrivin 
at a village where Catherine of 
Arragon, after landing in Eag- 
land, was lodged for the night, 
Henry was told that the princeſs 
had already retircd to reſt ; but he 
announced his intention of viſitin 
her bed-fide, obliged her to riſe — 
dreſs to receive him, and aſſianced 
her that evening to his ſon prince 
Arthur. Henry VIII. affected 
more gallantry, and his court was 
diſtinguiſned by ſuperior polite- 
neſs; but that romantic gallantry, 
which was congenial to Francis 
and to James IV. was adopted 
through emulation, and ſat with vi- 
ſible conſtraint upon Charles, who 
diſregarded, and upon Henry, who 
forgot, his youthful profeſhons of 
reſpe& for the fair. His paſſions 
were impetuous, his gallantry was 
indelicate, yet his character brave, 
frank, and generous, like his grand- 
father Edward, though, like his 
father Henry, rapacious and jealous, 
attracted the nobility, and encou- 
raged a magnificence unknown till 
then in the Engliſh court. The 
nobility, who had formerly ſhunned 
the court, unleſs at ſeaſons when 
their appearance was neceſſary, 
began to frequent it in Henry's 
reign; they exchanged their ſoli- 
tary dignity for ſocial intercourſe, 
exhauſted their revenues in often- 
tatious magnificence, and while 
their exiſtence literally depended 
on the ſmiles or frowns of a ca- 
pricious maſter, acquired the fri- 
volous, the pleaſing refinements of 
courtly manners, 

« But 
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« Bnt the poliſh of courts is im- 
pazted only to a portion of ſociety, 
and the refinement of the people 
may be eſtimated perhaps by their 
means of improvement, their early 
education, and domeltic manners. 
Their education in the preſent 
period was extremely defective. 
Schools were rare; and before the 
Reformation, young men were edu- 
cated in monaſteries, women in 
nunneries; where the latter were 
inſtructed in writing, drawing, 
confectionary, ncedle-work, and, 
what were regarded then as female 
accompliſhments, in phyſic and 
ſurgery. The acquiſitions of the 
former were confined to writing, 
and a tincture probably of barbar- 
ous Latin ; but ignorance was ſtill 
ſo common, that Fitzherbert re- 
commends, to gentlemen unable to 
commit notes to writing, the prac- 
tice of notching a ſtick to aſſiſt 
their memory. When removed 
from theſe ſeminaries to the houſes 
of their parents, both ſexes were 
treated in a manner that precluded 
improvement. Perhaps the beſt 
criterion of civilized ſociety is the 
free intercourſe and reciprocal con- 
fidence between parents and their 
offspring; a ſituation in which an 
indulgent equality ſuperſedes an- 
thority, and conciliates mutual 
e'teem and affection. But domeſ- 
tic manners were ſevere and for- 
mal; a haughty reſerve was affected 
by the old, and an abje& deference 
exacted from the young. Sons, 
when arrived at manhood, are repre- 
ſented as ſtanding, uncovered and 
filent, in their father's preſence ; 
and daughters, though women, 
- were placed like ſtatues at the cup- 
board; nor permitted to ſit, or re- 
poſe themſelves otherwiſe than by 
kneeling on a cuſhion, till their 
mother departed. Such auſtere 
manners were prevalent even in 
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France, and peculiar rather to the 
age than the nation; but the Eng- 
liſh, I am afraid, diſcover a latent 
unfeeling ferocity in the relentleſs 
rizour of their domeſtic tribunals. 
Omiſſions were puniſhed by ſtripes 
and blows; and chaſtiſement was 
carried to ſuch exceſs, that the 
daughters trembled at the ſight of 
their mother, and the ſons avoided 
and hated their father. Theſe cir- 
curaſtances indicate that the man- 
ners of the people were ceremon! - 
ous and ſtately, their refinement 
artificial, adopted only in their ex- 
ternal intercourſe, not habitual, nor 
retained to purity domeſtic lite. 

„ Chivalry, though its influence 
diminiſhed daily, ſtill ſubſiſted as a 
ſplendid ſpectacle, ſupported by 
the mutual emulation of princes, 
their enthuſiaſtic gallantry, or their 
predilection for arms and exploits 
of valour. Francis and James IV. 
imbibed the genuine ſpirit of chi- 
valry; and in an age when craft 
began to predominate in politics, 
their conduct was often prepoſter- 
ouſly adjuſted by the precipitate 
dictates of romantic honour. The 
introduction of refinement and taſte 
in Scotland is aſcribed to the 
eſpouſals of James and Margaret; 
but although the people were fierce 
and untractable, the court was po- 
liſhed, and the king, whoſe de- 
1 during the celebration of 

is nuptials was remarked and re- 
corded, diſplayed the courteſy of 
an accompliſhed knight, and a de- 
licacy far ſuperior to the Engliſh 
monarchs. Henry VIII. delighted 
in chivalry ; its ſpirit neither per- 
verted his judgment nor improved 
his heart ; but its tournaments gra- 
tied his taſte for magnificence and 
his paſſion for arms. On theſe 
amuſements, in which he engaged 
as a conſtant combatzt, his fa- 
ther's treaſures were profuſely ex- 
- _ pended; 
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pended. His weapous ſometimes 
were unuſual, at leaſt at tourneys, 
the battle axe and two-handed 
ſword ; but theſe, I ſuppoſe, were 
rebated or blunted, as the fpears 
were with which the combatants 
were furniſhed, Yet on one occa- 


ſion his life was endangered by his 


favourite Brandon, who ſhivercd a 
ſear on his helmet, without per- 
ceiving that his vizor was open, 
and his face expoſed to a mortal 
blow. At his interview with Fran- 
cis in the field of the cloth of gold, 
his ſtrength and dexterity were 
both conſpicuous, in a tournarnent 
perhaps the moſt ſplendid of the 
age. The two kings, who, with 
fourteen companions, had under- 
taken to encounter all who chal- 
lenged, entered the liſts with their 
aſſiſtants, ſumptuouſly arrayed in 
the richeſt tiſſues ; and in the pre- 
ſence of their queens awaited the 
appearance of thoſe knights whom 
the fame of their tournament was 
ſuppoſed to have attracted, Their 
opponents were ready, twelve gen- 
tlemen richly habited. Francis 
began; and after performing ſuc- 
ceſſive courſes, ms breaking ſeve- 
ral ſpears with applauſe, was ſuc- 
ceeded by Henry, who ſhivered 
his ſpear at the firſt encounter; at 
the Conn demoliſhed his antago- 
niſt's helmet. Their juſtiugs were 
continued for five days with equal 
ſplendour and fimilar ſucceſs ; and 
the minute deſcriptions of the at- 
tire of the knights and the trap- 
pings of the hortes, of their quaint 
devices and feats in arms, aſſure us 
that theſe ſpectactes were highly 
eſtimated. The mock encounters 
with princes appear at preſent un- 
important and trivial, as thoſe of 
the mimic monarchs on the ſtage ; 
yet if a ſervile or brutal exhibition 
delighted by its maſſacre the re- 


fined and rational nations of anti- 
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quity, how ſuperior, as a ſpectacle, 


is the image of war, where kings 


and heroes are the only comba- 
tants? 

« Theſe, inſpected at a diſtance, 
were magnificent times, yet diver- 
figed withal, when examined cloſe- 
ly, with ſimplicity of manners, and 
plainneſs or penury in the chief 
comforts of modern life. Marga- 
ret, on her marriage with James LV, 
made her public entry into Edin- 


burgh, riding on a pillion behind 


the king. The apartments of 
Hampton-court had been furniſh- 
ed, on a particular occaſion, each 
with a large candleſtick, a baſon, 
2 and ewer, of ſilver; yet the 
urniture of Henry's chamber, in- 
dependent of the bed and cup- 
board, conſiſted only of a joint- 
ſtool, a pair ol andirons, and 'a 
ſmall mirror. The halls and 
chambers of the wealthy were ſur- 
rounded with hangings, fometimes 
with arras, and repleniſhed with a 
cupboard, long tables, or rather 
looſe boards placed upon treſtles, 


forms, a chair, and a few joint- 


ſtools. Their beds were appa- 
rentiy comfortable, often elegant; 
but thoſe of inferior condition 
ſlept on a mat, or a ſtraw pallet, 
under a rug, with a log for a pil- 
low.“ Glaſs windows were con- 
fined to churches and manſions, 
and carpets were only employed 
to garniſh the cupboard. The 
floors, compoſed of clay, and co- 
vered either with ſand and ruſhes, 
were foul and loathſome, colie&- 
ing and retain:ng for twenty years 
the olfals of the table, and the pu- 
trid excretions of dogs and men; 
and Eraſmus, from whom this de- 
ſcription is taken, attributes juſt 
to the uncleaulineſs of the Engliſh, 
the trequent and deſtructive viſita- 
tions ot the plague. 
The morals are lefs flexible 
than 
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wherever aſcetics have obtained a 
relaxation from rigid diſcipline; 
nor is their guilt inexpiable, if, after 


than the manners of a people; and 
thoſe virtues that in former ages 


diſtinguiſhed the Britiſh, ſubſiffed 


7 ve” with little alteration. 
| ngliſh were generous and 
brave 1 fond of war and 
intrepid in danger. Their hoſpi- 
tality continued, not indeed in its 
former profuſion, but corrected ra- 
ther than abated by the changes 


1 on the modes of life. 


r active virtues have already 
been enumerated in our former vo- 
lumes, in a manner that renders re- 
—— unneceſſary. Their pre- 

ominant vices afford a more copi- 
ous and ungrateful ſubject; for 
the reformation detected the profli- 
gate lives of the monks and clergy, 


and the eloquence of the pulpit, 


acquiring from the reformers a 
new direction and additional vi- 
gour, touched with freedom or 
aſperity the vices of the people. 

« Ignorance, a venial imperfec- 
tion in the laity, becomes criminal 
in thoſe who profeſs to teach or to 
diſcover the way to falvation ; but 
perhaps the ignorance, formerly 
conſpicuous both in the monaſtics 
and the ſecular clergy, diminiſhed 
after the dawn of reformation and 
letters. Their pravity did not di- 
miniſn however, but reſiſted, at 
leaſt in England, the cenſures of 
their enemies, and the ſenſe of their 
own impendent danger. The viſi- 
tations that preceded the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the monalltries diſcovered, 
if credit be due to the inſpectors, 
crimes the moſt N to hu- 
man nature. Hypocritical ſanctity 
and holy frauds are congenial to 
every monaſtic inſtitution ; and 
the counterfeit relics impoſed on 
the vulgar, or the artifices prac- 


tiſed to ſupport their credit, are to 


be regarded as the eſtabliſhed trade 


and profeſſion of religious orders. 


Intemperance is alſo to be expected 


indulging in evening collations, 
they aſſembled irregularly, and 
drank to matins. But the reports 
are replete with other crimes of a 
deeper complexion; the lewdneſs 
of the monks, the incontinence of 
the nuns, the abortions forcibly 


procured by the latter, and the 


monſtrous luſts which the former 
indulged. The particulars would 
ſtain and djſhonour our page; yet 
an hiſtorian, anxious for the 4 - 
nity of human nature, might with 
to believe, that the reports of the 
viſitors were inflamed by zeal, and 
pong by an intereſted and ma- 
ignant policy. It is difficult to 
conceive that they would venture, 
unſupported by evidence, to ac- 
cuſe a community of crimes repug- 
nant to human nature; and their 
veracity ſeems to be vindicated by 
their extreme ſolicitude to preſerve 
ſome convents whoſe conduct was 
exemplary. But thefe crimes were 
apparently notorious ; nor is their 
exiſtence doubtful, or the licen- 
tious lives of the regulars diſput- 
able, when their dehaucheries had 
already attracted the papal indig- 
nation, and their crimes incurred 
the cenſures and menaces of Mor- 
ton the primate. If, at the com- 
mencement of this period, the 
monks of St. Alban's had begun, 
in different convents, to diſplace 
the nuns and ſubſtitute proſtitutes, 
it is not probable that their morals 
were afterwards improved or their 
diſcipline re-eſtabliſhed. | 
6 The monks, however, had a 
merit in their liberal hoſpitality 
and charity, Their tables were 
open to ſtrangers, and, as the cheer 
was excellent, much frequented by 
the neighbouring gentlemen. At 


St. Alban's, and probably at other 
abbies, 


during the Reigns of Henzy VII. and VIII. 


abbies, every traveller found an 
hoſpitable reception for three days; 
and was then permitted, if his con- 
duct was ſatis factory, or his buſi · 
neſs important, to protract his ſtay. 
The fragments of their luxury fur- 
niſhed an extenſive charity; and 
their indulgence to their tenants, 
whoſe rents were always moderate, 
endeared them to the peaſants. In 
Scotland, where the regulars were 
not, I believe, ſo diſſolute, ſimilar 
hoſpitality was ſupported in mo- 
' naſteries; and in the abbey of 
Aberbrothwick, about nine thou; 
ſand buſhels of malt ſeem to bave 
been annually expended in ale. 
But theſe communities were pre- 
judicial, even by their charities, to 
the increaſe of induſtry ; and their 
diſſolution aſſures us that the moſt 
venerable inſtitutions, however 
ſanctioned by time or ſupported 
by prejudice, may be ſuppreſſed 
when uſeleſs, without detriment or 
danger to ſociety. It is probable 
that forty thouſand were diſcharged 
from different religious houſes ; 
and it is certain that a number ſu- 
e to that of the clergy at pre- 
ent was abſorbed with facility into 
the maſs of the people. 

From the morals of the clergy, 
the tranſition to thoſe of the lait 
is natural; and Henry, after diſ- 
lodging vice from cloiſters, 
proceeded, in the ſame ſtrain of 
reformation, to cleanſe the ſtews. 
Theſe were a range of buildings in 
Southwark, on the banks of the 
Thames, privileged by. patent as 
brothels, regulated by ſtatute, and 
tolerated as a neceſſary drain for 
corruption, from the reign of 
Henry II. to the laſt year of Hen- 
ry VIII. The wretched proſti- 
tutes were then expelled, the ſtews 
were put down by ſound of trum- 
pet, and their ſuppreſſion was per- 

aps attended with more ſolemnity 
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than that of the convents. Their 
ſuppreſſion failed however to ex- 
tirpate lewdneſs; and Latimer, 


whoſe ſermons are replete with a 


barbarous eloquence, inveighs bit- 


terly at its ſubſequent prevalence: 
„Lou have put down the ſtews,” ““ 
favs this rude declaimer; „but 


what is the matter amended ? 
What availeth that? Ye have but 
changed the place, and not taken 


the whoredom away. TI advertiſe. 
ou, in God's name, to look to it. 


hear ſay there is now more 


whoredom in London than ever 
there was in the Bank. There 1s 


more open whoredom, more fewed 
whortdom.” The vices obnoxi- 
ous to clerical cenſures are not al- 
ways pernicious to ſociety, nor is 
their magnitude certain, when 
tranſmitted through the medium 
of intemperate zeal. But Lati- 


mer's propoſal, in a court ſermon, | 


for reſtraining adultery by a capital 
puniſhment, atteſts its prevalence ; 
nor is any inferior infliction too 
ſevere for a crime that embitters 


life, and corrodes the deareſt con- 


nections of nature; a crime, in its 


ultimate conſequences, ſubverſive 


either of ſocial intercourſe, or pro- 
ductive of an utter relaxation of 
morals. | 

« The vices and the follies pecu« 


liar to the age are neceſſarily the 


chief topics of pulpit eloquence ; 
and, if credit were due to this ſe- 
vere reformer, the ſtateſmen and 
judges were corrupted by bribery, 
the people profligate, deſtitute of 
charity, immerſed in vice, and de- 
voted to perdition. Wherever go- 


vernment is arbitrary, the admini- 


ſtration of juſtice is perverted and 


partial; and judges ſubſervient to 
regal influence are certainly not 


acceſſible to ſecret corruption. 
The unmeaning oaths, to which the 
Engliſh have in every age been 

F addicted; 
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addicted, are peculiarly offenſi ve to 
pious ears, and in ſome minds ge- 
nerate a perſuaſion, that a people 
habituated to profane ſweariug are 
diſaffected to the Deity whoſe 


name they diſhonour, impervious 
to religion, and inſenſible of vir- 


tue. It may be obſerved, however, 


with more propriety, that habitual 
ſwearing diminiſhes our ſenſe of 
the obligation attached to judicial 
_ oaths. 1 was ſtill the predo- 
minant vice that tainted the morals 
of every rank, and infected even 
the breaſt of the ſovereign. Juries 
were perjured ; their verdicts were 
generally procured by bribery; 
their corruption was notorious, and 
encouraged openly by Henry VII. 
in the iniquitous proſecution of 
his own ſubjects. 
and obtain an exemption from vul- 


gar honeſty 5 and that which is 


fraud and perfidy in private life, is 
dignified, in their tranſactions, by 
the appellation of policy: yet the 
reader muſt obſerve, with ſoine ſur- 
priſe, the repeated examples con- 
tained in this hiſtory, of princes 
corroborating, by mutual oaths and 
the rites of religion, thoſe treatics 
which they had previouſly deter- 
mined to fruſtrate or violate. Their 
treaties are at preſent neither more 


permanent nor more ſecure ; but 
the intervention of oaths is wiſely . 


omitted as a ſuperfluous adjection, 
not obligatory on the lax morals 
peculiar to princes. 
« To theſe crimes _ be added 
theft and robbery, which were till 
ſo prevalent, that twenty-two thou- 
ſand criminals are faid to have been 
executed by the rigid juſtice of 
Henry VIII. Robbery was ſeldom 
attended with murder, and was pro- 
bably ill regarded as an occupa- 
tion, of which, the guilt might be 
extenuated by courage and ſucceſs. 
Miirders * aſſaſſinations are fre- 
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uent however in Scottiſh hiſtory, 
or the people were cruel, fierce, 
and ungovernable ; and, to judge 
from the deſperate erimes of the 
nobility, their manners were neither 


more ſoftened, nor their paſſions 
better controlled and regulated. 


But whatever be the crimes of a 
people, there is in human nature a 
reforming principle that ultimately 
corrects and amends its degene- 
racy; and ny furniſties re- 
eated examples of nations paſſing, 
rom even a victous effeminacy, to 
an enthuſiaſm that regenerates 
every virtue, Such a change was 
effected, in a partial degree, by the 
reformation ; which, recalling its 
roſelytes from the errors and a- 
bules of the Romiſh ſuperſtition, 
taught them to renounce the diſſi- 
pation and vices of the age, to aſſume 
the badge of ſuperior ſanctity and 
more rigid virtue, to ſuffer in ad- 
verſity with patience, and to en- 
counter perſecution and death with 
fortitude. Sectaries, from the con- 
ſtant circumſpection requiſite in 
their conduct, contract an habitual 
and gloomy ſevetity; and foreign- 
ers, ever more obſervant than na- 
tives, diſcovered, in the preſent 
period, ſymptoms of that puritani- 
cal ſpirit which at the diſtance of a 
century was deſtined to give liberty 
to England and law to — 4 
© The reformation might reflect 
diſcredit on recent miracles; but 
the period is ſtill diſtinguiſhed by 


exceſſive credulity. The aſtrolo- 


gers in 1523, from the approach of 
eclipſes and planetary conjunc- 
tions, rediged inceſſant rains and 
deſtructive inundations: the people 
were alarmed; many retired to the 
high grounds- for ſafety ;, the ab- 
bot of Bartholomew in Smithfield 
built a houſe, which he ſtored with 
proviſions, on Harrow of the Hill; 


and thoſe whorepoſed in the promiſe 
| ta 
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to Noah, were ſtil] apprehenſive of 
a partial inundation, and collected 
meal ſufficient for ſubſiſtence till 
the waters ſubſided; But the year 
elapſed with little rain, and the 
aſtrologers redeemed their credit by 
confeſing a miftake in their calcu- 
lations, of an hundred years. The 
reformers probably were leſs credu- 
lous ; but, believing that the pope 
was antichriſt, they expected, as his 
power was partly broken, the 
ſpeedy arrival of Chriſt in judg- 
ment; and, in every unuſual ap- 
pearance of the heavens, perceived, 
with a mixture of hope and trepi- 
dation, thoſe ſigns ſuppoſed to an- 
nounce the ceſſation of time, and 
deſtruction of the world. OT 
Egyptian experiment, repeat 
Jane 1V. echibits the faperſtit. 
ous credulity of the Scots. Whe- 
ther to diſcover the primitive lan- 
guage of the human race, or to aſ- 
certain the firſt formation of ſpeech, 
he incloſed two children with a 
dumb attendant in Inchkeith, an 
uninhabited iſland of the Forth; 
and it was believed that the chil- 
dren, on arriving at maturity, com- 
municated their ideas in pure He- 
brew, the language of Paradiſe. 

« ] would mention, as an in- 
ſtance of credulity, the belief of a 


monſtrous production of the hit. 


man ſpecies; but the concurrence 
of grave hiſtorians atteſts and ren- 
ders the fact indiſputable. This 
monſter was born in Scotland, and 
its appearance ſuggeſted the idea of 
twins fortuitouſly conjoined in the 
womb, united at the navel into a 
common trunk, and terminating 
below in the limbs of a male, but 
diſparted above into two bodies, 
diſtinct and proportioned in all 
their parts, each endued with ſe- 
parate members, and animated 
each by a ſeparate intelligence. 
Their ſenſations were common 


when excited in the loins or infe- 
rior extremities ; peculiar to one, 
and unfelt by the other, when pro- 
duced on the particular body of 
either. Their perceptions were 
different, their mental affections 
unconnected, their wills indepen- 
dent, at times diſcordant, and again 


adjuſted by mutual conceſſion. 


They received, by the direction of 
James IV. ſuch liberal education as 
the times afforded ; attained in mu- 
ſic to conſiderable proficiency, and 
acquired a competent knowledge 


of various languages. Their death ' 


was miſerable: at the age of twenty- 
eight, the one expired; and his 
body corrupting, tainted and pu- 
trified his living brother. | 
„The feudal ſyſtem was pro- 
ductive, among other prepoſterous 
cuſtoms, of early marriages, formed 
without diſparagement of rank or 
birth, but without regard to diſpa- 


rity of age or repugnance of ſenti- 


ment. Vaſſals during their ward- 
ſhip were at the abſolute diſpoſal 
of their lord, who literally ſold 
them, while minors, in marriage 
and prudent fathers, to fruſtrate his 
rapacity, were careful to accelerate, 
before their death, the nuptials of 
their offspring. The cuſtom ex- 
tended beyond the neceſſity from 
which it originated; and the death 


of prince Arthur is to be aſcribed 


to the premature conſumnaation, at 
the age of fifteen, of his marriage 
with Katherine. When, on her 
divorce from Henry, a proof of 
that delicate circumſtance was re- 
quiſite, the opinion of two wit- 
neſſes, the duke of Norfolk and 
the earl of Shrewſbury, was founded 
on their own marriage at the age 
of prince Arthur; and it is re- 
markable thzt Herbert, the hiſto. 
rian of theſe tranſactions, was him. 
ſelf married at the ſame age, to a 
woman of twenty, Chivalty was 
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the ſeaſon of romantic love; yet as 
mankind are actuated chiefly by 
intereſt, marriage, with few excep- 
tions, has in every age been a ſor- 
did bargain. | | 
„The mode which is ſtill pe- 
culiar to Britain, of ſaluting ladies, 
appears to have excited the ſurpriſe 
of foreigners; and Erafmus, who 
approved of it as a laudable cuſtom, 
avers with pleaſantry, that whether 
yon viſit, depart, or return, whe- 
ther you aſſemble by concert, or 
encounter by accident, you cannot 
ſtir in England without an inter- 
change of luſcious kiſſes. An in- 
terchange not fo diſintereſted was 
ſupported at court, where, on the 
new year, the king accepted, from 
his nobles and clergy, of gifts from 
five to fifty pounds, and repaid 
them either with ſmiles or occa- 
ſignal preſents of gilt plate. On 
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ſolemn, feſtivals, the king and his 
nobles beſtowed each his largeſs 
on the guards and attendants, and 
an herald proclaimed the different 
donations with much ſolemnity; 
but James IV. delicately ſuppreſſed, 
at his marriage, the mention of his 
own, when his queen's was pub- 
liſhed. Marriages, chriſtenings, and 
eſtabliſhed feſtivals, furniſhed fre- 
quent occaſions for convivial inter- 
courſe; but the gentlemen are de- 
ſcribed as aſſembling at other times 
in fields or foreſts, with hawks and 
hounds, and bugles ſuſpended in 
ſilken baldricks. There, under the 
pretext of hunting, they had often 
concerted rebellions, or convoked 
their military retainers to arms; 
and an early ſtatute of Henry VII. 's 
ſtill prohibits their hunting iu vi- 
zors, or during the darkneſs and 
concealment of night.“ 


— 8 


CEREMONY of WIDOWS devoting themſelves on the FUNERAL 
PILE of their HUSBANDS, in HINDOSTAN. 


From Mr. Hooks“ Txavers in INDIA] 


40 HILE I was purſuing my 

- profeſſional labours in 
Benares, I received information of 
a ceremony which was to take 
place on the banks of the river, and 
which greatly excited my curioſity. 
J had often read and repeatedly 
heard of that moſt horrid cuſtom 
amongſt, perhaps, the moſt mild 
and gentle of the human race, the 
Hindoos ; the ſacrifice of the wife 
on the death of the huſband, and 
that by a means from which nature 
ſeems to ſhrink with the utmoſt 
abhorrence, by burning. Many 
inſtances of this practice Fave been 


given by travellers; thoſe whom [ 
- have met with, only mention it as 


taking place among the higheſt 
claſſes of ſociety, whoſe vanity 
united with ſuperſtitious prejudices 
might have diftated the circum- 
ſtance; and I confeſs I could not 
entertain any other ideas, when 1 
obſerved the theatrical parade that 
ſeemed fo attend it, r. Holwell, 
in his curious work, entitled Hiſto- 
rical Events relative to India, thus 
accounts for this more than inhu- 
man practice: . At the demiſe of 
the mortal part of the Hindoo great 
law-giverand prophet, Bramah, his 
wives, inconſolable for his loſs, re- 
ſolved not to ſurvive him, and of- 
fered themſelves voluntary victims 
on his funeral pile. The * 

| * 


the chief ajahs, the firſt officers of 
the ſtate, being unwilling to have 
it thought that they were deficient 
in fidelity and affection, followed 
the heroic example ſet them by the 


wives of Bramah. The Bramins, a 


tribe then newly eſtabliſhed by their 
reat legiſlator, pronounced and 
Chivas: that the ſpirits of thoſe 
heroines immediately ceaſed from 


their tranſmigrations, and had en- 


tered the firſt boboon of purifica- 
tion: it followed, that their wives 
claimed a right of making the ſame 
ſacrifice of their mortal forms to 
God, and the manes of their de- 
ceaſed huſbands. The wives of 
every Hindoo caught the enthuſiaſ- 
tic (now pious) flame. Thus the 
heroic acts of a few women brought 
about a general cuſtom. The Bra- 


mins ha _ it the ſtamp of re- 


ligion, and inſtituted the forms and 
ceremonials that were to accom- 
pany the ſacrifice, ſubject to re- 
ſtrictions, which leave it a 7 2 
tary act of glory, piety, and forti- 
tude.” The ks * to 
ſtate expreſsly, that he has been pre- 


| ſent at many of theſe ſacrifices, and 


particularly and minutely records 
one that happened on the 4th of 
February, 1742-3, near to Coſſim- 
buzar, of a young widow, between 
ſeventeen and bn years of age, 
leaving at ſo early an age three 
children, two boys, and a girl; the 


eldeſt he mentions as not then — 


Four years of age This infatuate 
heroine was ſtrongly urged to live, 


for the future care of her infants; 


but notwithſtanding this, though 
the agonies of death were painted 
to her in the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
lively terms, ſhe, with a calm and 
reſolved countenance, put her fin- 
ger into the fire, and held it there a 
conſiderable time; ſhe then with 
one hand put fire in the palm of the 
other, ſprinkled incenſe on it, and 
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fumigated the Bramins. She was 
then given to underſtand, by ſome 
of her friends, that ſhe would not 
be permitted to burn herſelf; and 
this intimation appeared to give her 
deep affliction for a few moments; 
after which ſhe reſolutely replied, 
that death was in her own power, 
and that if ſhe was not allowed to 
burn according to the principles 
of her caſt, ſhe would ſtarve her- 
ſelf, Her friends ry ns | her thus 
peremptory, were obliged at laſt to 
conſent to the dreadful ſacrifice of 
this lady, who was of high rank. 
The perſon whom I ſaw was of the 
Bhyſe (merchant) tribe or caſt; a 
claſs of people we ſhould naturally 
ſuppoſe exempt from the high and 
impetuous pride of rank, and in 
whom the natural deſire to preſerve 
life ſhould in general predominate, 
undiverted from its proper courſe 
by a proſpect of poſthumous fame. 
I may add, that theſe motives are 
greatly ſtrengthened by the exemp- 
tion of this claſs from that infamy 
with which the refuſal is inevitably 
branded in their ſuperiors. Upon 
my "repairing to the ſpot, on the 
banks of the river, where the cere. 
mony was to take place, I found 
the body of the man on a bier, and 
covered with linen, already brought 
down and laid at the edge of the 
river. At this time, about ten in 
the morning, only a few people 
were aſſembled, who appeared de- 
ſtitute of feeling at the cataſtrophe 
that was to take place; I may even 
ſay that they diſplayed the moſt 
perfect apathy and indifference. 
After waiting a conſiderable time, 
the wife appeared, attended by the 
bramins, and muſic, with ſome few 
relations. The procęſſion was flow 
and ſolemn; the victim moved 
with a ſteady and firm ſtep; and, 
apparently with a perfect compo- 
ſure of countenance, approached 
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cloſe to the body of her huſband, 
where for ſome time they halted. 
She then addreſſed thoſe who were 
near her, with compoſure, and with- 
out the leaſt trepidation of voice or 
change of countenance. She held 
-in her left hand a cocoa nut, in 
which was a red colour mixed up, 
and dipping in it the fore-finger of 
her right hand, ſhe marked thoſe 
near her, to whom ſhe wiſhed to 
ſhew the laft act of attention. As 
at this time I ſtood cloſe to her, 
| ſhe obſerved me attentively, and 
with the colour marked me on the 
forehead. She might be about 
twenty-four or five years of age, a 
time of life when the bloom of 
beauty has generally fled the cheek 
in India; but ſtill ſhe preſerved a 
ſufficient | ſhare to prove that ſhe 
muſt have been handſome: her 
figure was ſmall, but elegantly 
turned ; and the form of her hands 
and arms was particularly beautiful. 
Her dreſs was a looſe robe of white 
flowing drapery, that extended from 
her head to the feet. The place of 
ſacrifice was higher up on the bank 
of the river, a hundred yards of 
more from the ſpot where we now 
ſtood, The pile was compoſed of 
dried branches, leaves, and ruſhes, 


with a door on one fide, and arched 


and covered on the top: by the fide 
of the door ſtood a man with a 
lighted brand. From the time the 
woman appeared, to the taking up 
of the body to convey it into the 
Pile, might occupy a ſpace of half 
an- hour, which was employed in 
prayer with the bramins, in atten- 
tions to thoſe who ſtood near her, 
and converſation with her relations. 
Wien the body was taken up, ſhe 
followed cloſe to it, attended by the 
chief bramin; and when it was de- 
poſited in the pile, ſhe bowed to all 
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around her, and entered without 
ſpeaking. The moment ſhe en- 
tered, the door was cloſed ; the fire 
was put to the combuſtibles, which 
inſtantly flamed, and immenſe quan- 
tities of dried wood and other mat- 
ters were thrown upon it. This 
laſt part of the ceremony was ac- 
companied with the ſhouts of the 
multitude, who now became nu- 
merous, and the whole ſeemed a 


maſs of confuſed rejoicing. For 


my part, I ſelt myſelf actuated by 
very different ſentiments : the event 
that I had been witneſs to was ſuch, 
that the minuteſt. circumſtance at- 
tending it could not be eraſed from 
my memory; and when the me- 
lancholy which had overwhelmed 
me was ſomewhat abated, I made a 
drawing of the ſubject; and from a 
picture ſince painted, the annexed 
plate was engraved. - 

Ig other parts of India, as the 
Carnatic, this dreadful cuſtom is 
accompanied in the execution of 
it with ſtill greater horror. It is 
aſſerted, that they dig a pit, in which 
is depoſited a large quantity of 
combuſtible matter, which is ſet on 
fire, and the body being let down, 
the victim throws herſelf into the 
flaming maſs. In other places, a 
pile is raiſed extremely high, and 
the body with the wife is 33 
upon it, and the whole is ſet on 
fire. Whatever is the means, rea- 
ſon and nature ſo revolt at the idea, 
that, were it not a well-known and 
well-authenticated circumſtance, it 
would hardly obtain credit. In 
truth, I cannot but confeſs, that 
ſome degree of incredulity was min- 
gled with curiolity on this occaſion ; 
and the deſire of aſcertaining ſo 
extraordinary a fact was my greateſt 
inducement to be a ſpeator.” 
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ACCOUNT of the MOUNTAINEERS in the Neighbourhood of 
BAUGLEPOOR, and of their ANNUAL SACRIFICE. 


[From the ſame Work.] 


« (MOON after the departure of 
the gentlemen with the go- 
vernor general, about the end of 
January, Mr. Cleveland propoſed 
to me to accompany him through 
a part of the diſtrict into the hills, 
to which-I readily acceded; and 
early in February we ſet out on a 
tour through a part of the country 
called the Jungleterry, to the 
weſtward of Bauglepoor. This in- 
terior part of the country conſiſts 
of much wood, intermixed with 
cultivated ground, and many vil- 
lages, chiefly inhabited by huſband- 
men. Among others, 1 could not 
but notice the village of Barkope, 
adjacent to which are many hills, 
riding almoſt to the conſequenre 
of mountains, and my one of 
them is inſulated by the plain 
country. The appearance of this 
art of the country is very ſingu- 
— having immenſe maſſes of ſtone 
iled one on another; from the 
interſtices af which grew very 
large timber trees, in ſome places 
overſhadowing the whole of the 
rocks: the trees are of various 
kinds. In many of theſe rocks I 
found the teek, a timber remark- 
able for its hardneſs and ſize; and 
this accompanied with the mango, 
no lefs remarkable for its ſoftneſs, 
and which produces the fine fruit 
of that name. The tamarind and 
other trees are alſo produced here. 
On ſome of the higheſt of theſe 
bills I obſerved durgaws, or burial 
laces, with little — annexed, 
longing to the Muſfulmans. 
« In the courſe of our journey, 
Mr. Cleveland received an invita- 


tion from ſome principal hill 


chiefs, to the ceremony of an an- 
nual ſacrifice, which he accepted; 
and after the buſineſs was execut- 
ed which brought him into this 
part of his diſtrict, we proceeded 
to the village on the mountain 
where the ceremony was to take 
place. The people from whom 
Mr. Cleveland had received the 
invitation, reſide in a range of hills 
which lie to the ſouth and to the 
weſtward of Bauglepoor, extendin 
ſouth to the back of Rejemabel 
It has been conjectured by ſome 
(how well founded I know not) 
that this people are the aboriginal 
natives of the country. "They 
have manners certainly different 
from the Hindoos, being neither 
divided into caſts nor tribes, and 
eating of every ſpecies of proviſion, 
which the followers of Bramah 
cannot, as they are limited in this 
article according to their caſt. As 
it is extremely difficult to decide on 
the claims of different tribes to an- 
tiquity, I could not help ſuſpect - 
ing that theſe may have been for- 
merly no other than the outcaſts 
from the Hindoo tribes, who, after 
having been driven out, formed 
themſelves into ſociety, and taking 
polt in the more mountainous 
arts to prevent being ſurpriſed, 
have occaſionally iſſued to commit 
depredations on the defenceleſs 


people in the plains. On this ag- 


count, indeed, they became ſo for- 
midable, that the Hindoo, Moor- 
ith, and afterwards the Engliſh go- 
vernments, have at all times heen 
under the neceſſity of ſtationing 


troops, to check their inroads. 


Like thoſe of all other favages, 
44 their 
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their incurſions have been merely 
2 and what they ſeize is 

y ſurprize. They generally en- 
tered the villages at night, and 
murdering the huſbandmen, drove 
off the cattle, and then ſecured 
themſelves in their faſtneſſes in the 


_ hills. As they were only armed 
. with bows and arrows and a ſabre, 
they were unable either to attack 


or to withſtand regular troops with 
fire arms, By ly.ng in wait like a 
tyger in the woods, they frequently 
cut off the ſolitary | darn: 69 or 
ſtragglers from parties which had 


been ſent to chaſtiſe them—nor 


could they, at any time, be induced 
to reform from their horrid prac- 
tices, by the moſt vigorous exer- 
tions of the military againſt them, 


until the time Mr, Cleveland was 
placed at the head of the diſtri, 


whoſe judgment ſuggeſted a plan, 
which, a ſhort time afterwards, was 
carried into effect with the happieſt 
ſucceſs, : 

„It was the humanity of that 
gentleman, added to the deſire of 


im roving the revenue of this part 


of his diſtrict for the Company's 
benefit, that induced him to ven- 
ture into the hills, alone and un- 
armed, where he convened ſome 
of the principal chiefs; and after 
the fulleſt aſſurance of his moſt 
peaceable intentions and good-will 
towards them, he invited them to 
viſit him at his reſidence at Baugle- 
poor. The confidence which he 
manifeſted in their honour, by 
truſting to it for his perſon- 


al ſafety, effectually gained their 


eſteem, and ſome time after a depu- 
tation of their chiefs waited . on 
him. By a variety of attentions, 
by little preſents, and acts of per- 


ſonal kindneſs, he ſo ſubdued their 
| ferocious ſpirits, that they pro- 
miſed to deſiſt entirely from their 


uſual depredations ; and returning 


to their families and their people, 
the whole body became — ta 
be perſonally introduced to this 
humane and benevolent ſtranger. 
Mr. Cleveland had by this time 
digeſted his plan, which he brought 
forwards by degrees, and whatever 
he propoſed they inſtantly agreed 
to. He ſent preſents to their 
wives, and wherever he ſaw he ca- 
reſſed their children, decorating 
them with beads; and to their 
chiefs he preſented medals, as a 
mark of his friendſhip, and as a re- 
ward for their improving civiliza- 
tion. At length, when he found 
them prepared for the accompliſh- 
ment of his plan, he ordered cloaths 
to be made, like thoſe of the Sea- 
poy's in the Company's ſervice, for 
a few, he furniſhed them with fire. 
locks, and they became regularly 
drilled, Vain of their newly-ac- 
_ knowledge, theſe new ſol. 

iers ſoon imparted the enthuſiaſm 
to the reſt of the nati n, who 
earneſtly petitioned for the ſame 
diſtinction. Thus, at their own 
requeſt, a battalion was formed for 
the preſervation of good order; and 
in leſs than two years, he had a 
fine corps of theſe people embo- - 
died, for the expreſs purpoſe of 
preſerving from injury the very 
country that had for centuries be- 
fore been the ſcene of their depre- 
dations. A camp was formed for 
a corps of a thouſand men, three 
miles from Bauglepoor, where their 
families reſided with them, and 
where ſtrict military diſcipline was 
obſerved. Thus the ingenuity, 
addreſs, and humanity of one man 
effected, in the ſpace of little more 
than two years, more than could 
even have been hoped for from the 
utmoſt exertions of military ſe- 
verity. 

„After leaving the village of 
Barkope, which is nearly in the 
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centre of the Jungleterry, and tra- 
velling through the flat country, 
croſſing a ſmall river, we entered 
the hills, which are covered with 
wood, and from the ſummits of 
ſeveral, had beautiful and exten- 
ſive proſpects, moſtly diverſified 
by the meandering of the Ganges, 


and by the varied face of the coun- 


try, to a great extent, from the 
eaſtern ſhore, 

« Though the ſpace which we 
travelled in -_ route was not 

t, the ſerpentine road, the 
Lloleneſs of — woods, and, in 
_ places, the extreme ſteepneſs 
of the hills, occaſioned confider- 
able fatigue. On the ſecond day 
of our journey, we arrived at the 
village on the hill, where the cere- 
mony was to take place: here Mr. 
Cleveland was received with every 
mark of reſpe& and affection by 
the chiefs, who were already aſſem - 
bled; and even the women and the 
children contended who ſhould be 
the moſt forward in expreſſing 
their regard. 

«© They had built a ſmall open 
hut in the village, purpoſely for his 
reception, and the following morn- 
ing every perſon in the neighbour- 
hood was collected to be preſent at 
the annual ſacrifice. 

« The ceremony took place 
about nine o'clock. Betore a ſmall 
hut, and about fix feet from the 
ground, was raiſed a kind of altar 
made of bamboos. The grand ſa- 
crifice was preceded by the decol- 
lation of a kid and a cock, the 
heads of which were thrown upon 
the altar, and there remained: 
little attention however was paid 
to this part of the ceremony by 
any of 8 preſent. An hour 
or more afterwards, we were ap- 
priſed that the principal rite was 
about to be performed, and we re- 
pared in conſequence, without loſs 


of time, to the place of rendez- 
vous, | 

« The people had purchaſed a 
fine large buffaloe, which they had 
fattened, and were now dragging 
with ropes, by the horns, towards 
the ſpot where the kid and the 
cock had been already facrificed. 
The animal was brought with 
much difficuity to the place of ſa- 
crifice, where the chief of the vil- 
lage attended: he was perfectly 
naked, except a cloth round his 
middle, and held a large and bright 
ſabre in his hand. The place 
round the altar was ſoon crowded 
with people; men, women, and 
children attended, and the youn 
men were all perfectly naked. To 
prevent the eſcape of the animal, 
they firſt ham-ſtringed him, and 
then began the dreadful operation. 
The chief ſtood on the left ſide of 
the animal, and with his ſabre 
ſtriking the upper part of the neck, 
near to the ſhoulder, muſt have 
given exquiſite pain to the 
animal,, who expreſſed it with 
— violence, by writhing, bel- 
owing, and ſtruggling with thoſe 
that held him; indeed, their ut- 
moſt exertions were ſcarcely ſuf- 
ficient to prevent him from break- 
ing away, This horrid bufineſs 
continued for the ſpace of more 
than a quarter of an hour, before 
the ſpine of the neck was cut 
through. When the animal fell, 
the Melchiſedeck of the day till 
continued his work, and it was 
ſome time before the head was 
perfectly ſeparated from the body. 
Previous to the laſt ſtroke, he 
pauſed, and an univerſal ſilence 
reigned : when this was given, he 
ſtood perfectly ere, and, by raiſ- 
ing the arm which held the ſabre 
to the utmoſt extenſion, ſeemed to 
give the ſignal to the multitude, 
who ruſhed in, and began ſcooping 


up 
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up the blood of the animal, which 
had liberally flowed from him on 
the ground. This they drank up, 
mixed as it was with the duſt and 
loam, and beſmeared each other 
Bodies of them 
ruſhed over bodies, and rolling in 

Tike 


with their hands. 


confuſed heaps, they appeared 


an aſſemblage of demons or bac- 
chanals in their, moſt frantic mo- 
ments. The body was next cut to 
— and devoured; the head, 

owever, was reſerved, as thoſe of 
the kid and the cock; ſo various 


are men in their conceptions con- 
cerning what may be moſt accept- 
able to the Deity. After the com- 
pletion of this ſacrifice, they re- 
tired to their ſeveral habitations in 
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parties, and began the rejoicing of 
the day, which, indeed, was de- 
voted to univerſal revelling and 
intoxication ; and I could have 
wiſhed, for the honour of the fair 
ſex, that theſe latter exceſſes had 
been confined to the men. After 
the rites of Bacchus had far ex- 
ceeded the bounds of temperance, 
thoſe who were capable of ſuſtain- 
ing an erect poſition, began dan- 
cing, - men and women promiſ- 
cuouſlly ; others, in parties, roared 
out their extravagant joy in ſuch 
{trains, as may be ſuppoſed adapted 
to the preſent ſtate of the perform- 
ers; and the night concluded with 
a dead ſilence,” 


—— —ę 


POLITICAL CHARACTER, GENIUS, MANNERS, EMPLOY. 
MENTS, and DIVERSIONS of the PEOPLE in NEW-HAMP. 


SHIRE. 


{From the Third Volume of Bzerk«xae's Hiſtory of New-Hamesniae.] 


& F is much leſs difficult and dan- 
| gerous to deſcribe the character 
of the dead than of the living ; but 
in ſo great a variety a: the inhabit- 
ants of a whole ſtate, there cannot 
but be ſome general traits which 
all muſt allow to be juſt; and 
which, however diſagreeable if 
applied 1M yet will not 
be diſreliſned by any, when de- 
livered only in general terms. It 
is not my wiſh to exaggerate either 
the virtues or defects of my coun- 
trymen; but as an American, I 
have a right to ſpeak the truth 
concerning them, if my language 
be within the limits of decency. 
The genius and character of a 
community are in ſome meaſure 
influenced by their government 
and political connexions. Before 
the 22 the people of the 


different parts of New-Hampſhire 
had but little connexion with each 
other. They might have been di- 
vided into three claſſes; thoſe of 
the old towns, and the emigrants 
from them; thoſe on the ſouth- 
ern border, moſt of whom were 
— from Maſſachuſetts; and 
thoſe on Connecticut river, who 

came chiefly from Connecticut. 
Of the firſt claſs the people 
might be ſubdivided into thoſe 
who, having been trained in ſub- 
jection to crown officers, were 
expectants of favours from go- 
vernment, and ready to promote 
the views of the ariſtocracy ; and 
thoſe who, from principle or habit, 
were in oppoſition to thoſe vjews. 
A long and intimate connection 
with Maſſachuſetts, both in peace 
and war, kept alive a democratic 
principle; 
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inciple; which, though it met 
with the frowns of men in office, 
yet, when excited to action, could 
not be controlled by their autho- 
rity. The people of the ſecond 
claſs were naturally attached to 
Maſſachuſetts, whence they origi- 
nated, and where they were con- 
nected in trade. Some towns had 
ſuffered by the interference of 
grants made by both governments, 
and by controverſies concerning 
the line ; which gave birth to law- 
ſuits, carried on with great acri- 
mony and expence for many years. 
Thoſe of the third claſs brought 


with them an affection and reſpect 


for the colony whence they emi- 
grated, and where the democratic 

rinciple had always prevailed. 

hey entertained an inferior idea 
of the people in the maritime parts 
of the ſtate; whilſt theſe in return 
looked with an envious eye on 
thoſe emigrants to whom were ſold 
the lands which had been promiſed 
to be given to them as a reward for 
the exertions and ſufferings of 
their parents and themſelves in de- 
fending the country againſt its ene- 
mies. 

Another ſource of diſunion was 
the unequal repreſentation of the 
people in the general aſſembly. 
As late as the year 1773, of one 
hundred and forty- ſeven towns, 
forty-ſix only were repreſented, by 
thirty- four members; and ſeveral 
towns were claſſed, two or three 
together, for the choice of one. 
The towns of Nottingham and 
Concord, though full of people, 
and of above forty years ſtanding, 
had not once been admitted to the 
priviiege of = 19 7 res, and 
this was the cafe with many other 
towns; which, though not of ſo 
long ſettlement, yet contained more 
inhabitants than ſome others, which 


had always enjoyed the privilege, 


No uniform ſyſtem of repreſenta- 
tion had been adopted. None 
could be eſtabliſhed by law, be- 
cauſe it was claimed by the gover- 
nor as part of the royal preroga- 
tive to call repreſentatives from 
new towns; and this prerogative 
was exerciſed without any regard 
to the rights, the petitions, or the 
ſentiments of the people. 


« Before the year 1771, the pro- 


vince was not divided into coun- 
ties; but every cauſe from even 
the moſt remote parts was brought 
to Portſmouth, where the courts 
were held, and the public offices 
were filled by a few men, moſt of 
whom were either members of the 
council, or devoted to the intereſt 
of the governor, or perſonally re- 
lated to him. In the adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, frequent complaints 
were made of partiality. Parties 
were ſometimes heard out of court, 
and the practice of watering the 
fury was familiarly known to thoſe 
perſons who had much buſineſs in 
the Law. The dernier reſort was 
to a court of appeals, conſiſting 
of the governor and council; of 
whom ſeven were a quorum, and 
four a majority. Here the final 
ſentence was often paſſed by the 
ſame perſons who had been con- 
cerned in the former deciſions; 
unleſs the cauſe were of ſuch va- 
lue as to admit of an appeal to the 
king in council. During the ad- 
miniſtration of the laſt governor, 


' ſome of theſe ſources of diſaffec- 


tion were removed; but others re- 
mained, for an experiment, whether 
a cure could be effected by a 
change of government. 

« The revolution, which called 


the democratic power into action, 


has repreſſed the ariſtocratic ſpirit. 
The honors and emoluments of 
office are more generally diffuſed ; 


the people enjoy more equal privi- 


leges; 


« 
: 
: 
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leges; and, after a long diſſenſion, 
are better united. Government is 
a ſcience, and requires education 
and information, as well as Jude. 
ment and prudence, Indeed tiere 
are ſome. who have ſtruggled 
through all the difadvantages ariſ- 
ing from the want of early educa- 
tion, and by force of native genius 
and induſtry, have acquired thoſe 
qualifications which have enabled 
them to render eminent ſervice to 
the community; and there are o- 
thers who have been favoured with 
early education, and have im- 
proved their opportunity to good 
purpoſe. Notwithſtanding which, 

the deficiency of perſons qualified 
for the various departments in go- 
vernment has been much regret- 
ted, and by none more than by 
thoſe few, who know how public 
buſineſs ought to be conducted. 
This deficiency is daily decreaſing ; 
the means of knowledge are ex- 
tending ; prejudices are wearing 
away, and the political character of 

the people is manifeſtly improv- 
ing. 

2 But however late the inkabitants 
of New-Hampſhire may be in po- 
litical improvement; yet they have 
long poſſeſſed other valuable qua- 
lities which have rendered them 
an important branch of the Ameri- 
can Union. Firmneſs of nerve, pa- 
tience in fatigue, intrepidity in 
danger, and alertneſs in action. are 
to be numbered among their native 
and eſſential characteriſtics. 

Men who are concerned in tra- 
velling, hunting, cutting timber, 
making roads and other employ- 
ments in the foreſt, are inured to 
hardſhips. They frequently lie out 
in the woods feveral days or weeks 
together, in all ſeaſons of the year. 
A hut, compoſed of poles and bark. 
ſuffices them for ſhelter; and on 


the open fide * it, a large fire ſe- 
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cures them ſrom the ſeverity of the 
weather. Wrapt in a blanket, with 
their feet next the fire, they pal; 
the longeſt and coldeſt nights, and 
awake vigorous for labour the ſuc- 
ceeding day. Their food, when 
thus emplayed, is ſalted pork or 
beef, with potatoes and bread of 
Indian corn; and their beſt drink 
is water mixed with ginger; though 
many of them are fond of diſtilled 
ſpirits, which, however, are leſs 
noxious in ſuch a ſituation than at 
home. Thoſe who begin a ney 
ſettlement live at firſt in a ſtyle not 
leſs ſimple, They ere& a ſquare 
building of poles, notched at the 
ends to keep them faſt 2 
The crevices are plaiſtered with 
clay or the ſtiffeſt earth which can 
be had, mixed with moſs or ſtraw, 
The roof is either bark or ſplit 
boards: the chimney a pile of 
ſtones ; within which a fire is made 
on the ground, and a hole is left in 
the root for the ſmoke to paſs out. 
Another hole is made in the fide of 
the houſe for a window, which is 
occaſionally cloſed with a wooden 
ſhutter. 1n winter, a conſtant fire 
is kept, W night as well as by day; 
and in ſummer it is neceffary to 
have a continual ſmoke on account 
of the muſquetos and other infects 
with which the woods abound, 
The fame defence is uſed for the 
catile; ſmokes of leaves and bruih 
are made in the paitures where they 
teed by day, and jn the pens where 
they are folded by night. Ovens 
are built at a ſmall diſtance from 
the houſes, of the beſt ſtones which 
can be found, cemented and plaiſ. 
tered with clay or ſtiff earth. 
Many of theſe firſt eſſays in houſc- 
keeping are to be-met with in the 
new plantations, which ſerve to 
lodge whole families, till their in- 
duſtry can furniſh them with mate- 
rials for a more regular and com- 

fortable 
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fortable houſe; and till their land 
is ſo well cleared as that a proper 
ſituation for it can be choſen. By 
theſc methods of living, the people 
are familiariſed to hardſhips ; their 
children are early uſed to coarſe 
food and hard lodging; and to be 
without ſhoes in all ſeaſons of the 
year, is ſcarcely accounted a want. 
By ſuch hard fare, and the labour 
which accompanies it, many young 
men have raifed up families, and in 
a few years have acquired property 
ſufficient to render themſelves in- 
dependent freeholders; and they 
feel all the pride and importance 
which ariſe from a conſciouſneſs 
of having well earned their eſtates. 

« They havealſo been accuſtomed 
to hear their parents relate the dan- 

ers and hardſhips, the ſcenes of 

lood and deſolation through which 
they and their anceſtors have paſſ- 
ed; and they have an ambition to 
emulate their hardy virtues. New- 
Hampſhire may therefore be con- 
ſidered as a nurſery of ſtern hero- 
iſm; producing men of firmneſs 
and valour, who can traverſe 
mountains and deſerts, encounter 
hardſhips, and face an enemy with- 
out terror. Their martial ſpirit 
needs only opportunity to draw it 
into action; and when properly 
trained to regular military duty, 


and commanded by officers in 


whom they can place confidence, 
they form a militia fully equal to 
the defence of their country. 

They are alſo very dextrous in 
the uſe of edge tools, and in ap- 
plying mechanical powers to the 
elevation and removal of heavy 
bodies. In the management of 
cattle they are excelled by none. 
Moſt of their labour is performed 
by the help of oxen; horſes are 
ſeldom employed in the team; but 
are uſed chiefly in the ſaddle, or, in 
the winter ſeaſon, in fleighs, 


« Land bling eaſily obtained, and 
labour of every kind being familiar, 
there is great encouragement to 
population. A good huſbandman, 
with the favings of a few years, 
can purchaſe new land enough ta 
give his elder ſons a ſettlement, 
and aſſiſt them in clearing a lot and 
building a hut; after which they 
ſoon learn to ſupport themſelves. 
The homeſtead is generally given 
to the youngeſt ſon, who provides 
for his parents, when age or infir- 
mity incapacitates them for labour. 
An unmarried man of thirty years 
old is rarely to be found in our 
country towns. The women are 
grandmothers at forty, and it is 
not uncommon for a mother and 
daughter to have each a child at 
the breaſt, at the ſame time; not 
for a father, ſon and grandſon, ta 
be at work together in the ſame 
field. Thus population and culti- 
vation proceed together, and a vi- 
gorous race of inhabitants grows 
up, on a ſoil, which labour vies 
with nature to render productive. 

«* Thoſe perſons, who attend 
chiefly to huſbandry, are the moſt 
thriving and ſubſtantial. Thoſe 
who make the getting of lumber 
their principal buſinets, generally 
work hard for little profit. This 
kind of employment interferes too 
much with huſbandry. The beſt 
ſeaſon for ſawing logs is the ſpring, 
when the rivers are high; this 1s 
alſo the time for ploughing and 
cm | He who works in the 
ſaw-mill at that time, muſt buy his 
bread and clothing, and the hay 
for his cattle, with his lumber ; 
and he generally anticipates the 

rofit of his labour. Long credit 
1s a diſadvantage to him; and the 
too free indulgence of ſpirituous 
liquor, to which this claſs of people 
are much addicted, hurts their 
health, their morals, and their in 

tereſt. 
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tereſt. They are always in debt, 
and frequently at law. Their fa- 
milies are ill provided with neceſ- 
ſaries, and their children are with- 
out education or morals. When a 
man makes huſbandry his principal 
employment, and attends to lum- 
ber only at ſeaſons of leiſure, and 
can afford to keep it for a market, 
and be his own factor, then it be- 
comes profitable. The profit of 
the other generally goes into the 
hands of che trader, who ſupplies 
him with neceſſaries at an advanced 
price, and keeps him in a ſtate of 
dependence. N 

« Where huſbandry is the em- 
ployment of the men, domeſtic ma- 
nufactures are carried on by the wo- 
men. They ſpin and weave their 


own flax and wool; and their fa- 


milies are clad in cloth of their 
own making. The people of Lon- 
donderry, and the towns which are 
made up of emigrants from it, at- 
tend largely to the manufacture of 
linen cloth and thread, and make 
great quantities for ſale. Theſe 
popes are induſtrious, frugal, and 

oſpitable. The men are ſanguine 
and robuſt. The women are of 
lively diſpoſitions, and the native 
white aud red complexion of Ire- 
land is not loſt in New-Hamp- 


| thire. The town is much in- 


debted to them for its wealth and 
conſequence. 

« The people of New-Hamp- 
ſhire, in general, are induſtrious, 
and allow themſelves very little 
time for diverſion. One who in- 
dulges himſelf in idleneſs and play, 
is ſtigmatiſed according to his de- 
merit. At military muſters, at ju- 
dicial courts, at the raiſing of 
houſes, at the launcking of ſhips, 
and at the ordination of miniſters, 
which are ſeaſons of public con- 
courſe, the young people amuſe 
themſelves with dancing. In ſome 


towns they have a practice, at 
Chriſtmas, of ſhooting geeſe for 
wagers ; and on many other occa- 
ſions, the diverſion of firing at 
marks is very common, and has an 
excellent effect in forming young 
men to a dextrous uſe of arms, 
The time of gathering the Indian 
corn 1s always a ſeaſon of feſtivity, 
The ears are gathered and brought 
home by day; and in the evening 
a company of neighbours, join in 
huſking them, and. conclude their 
labour with a ſupper and a dance, 
In the capital towns they have re- 
gular aſſemblies for dancing; and 
ometimes theatrical entertain- 
ments have been given by the 
youn gentlemen. and ladies. In 
ortſmouth, there is as much ele- 
gance and politeneſs of manners, 
as in any of the capital towns of 
New England. It is often viſited 
by ſtrangers, who always meet with 
a friendly and hoſpitable recep- 
tion. 
The free indulgence of ſpiritu- 
ous liquors has been, and is now, 
one of the greateſt faults of many 
of the 4 of New-Hampſhire ; 
eſpecially in the neighbourhood of 
the river Paſcataqua and its 
branches, and wherever the buſi- 
neſs of getting lumber forms the 
principal employment of the peo- 
ple. If the reader is curious to 
form an eſtimate of the quantity of 
diſtilled ſpirits conſumed in the 
ſtate, he may ſatisfy himſelf, partly 
by inſpecting the table of importa- 
tion ; partly by inquiring the num- 
ber of barrels of rum manufactured 
at the onl» diftil-houſe in the ſtate; 
partly by conſidering the quantit 
tranſported by land from the dif. 
ferent ſeaports of Maſſachuſetts, 
and partly by knowing * the al- 
lowance' which is uſually given to 
labouring people in the neighbour- 
hood of the river Paſcataqua ; and 
which 
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which is obſtinately perſiſted in, 
notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
and endeavours of ſome worthy 
characters to aboliſh it. 

In travelling up the country, 
it affords pleaſure to obſerve the 
various articles of produce and ma- 
nufature coming to market; but 


in travelling down the country, it 


is equally diſguſtful to meet the 
ſame teams returning, loaded with 
caſks of rum, along with fiſh, ſalt 
and other neceſſary articles. 

« Before the revolution it was 
cuſtomary to give drams at fune- 
rals, and in ſome towns to repeat 
the baneful doſe two or three times. 
During the war, a ſcarcity of ma- 
terials gave opportunity to put a 
check on this pernicious practice. 


It is now leſs common in moſt 
places, and in ſome it is wholly diſ- 
uſed. | 

« Among huſbandmen, cyder is 
their common drink. Malt liquor 
is not ſo frequent as its wholeſome 
neſs deſerves, and as the facility 
with which barley and hops may be 
raiſed, ſeems to require. In ſome 
of the new towns a liquor is made 
of ſpruce twigs, boiled in maple 
ſap, which is extremely pleaſant. 
But after all, there are no perſons 
more robuſt and healthy than 
thoſe, whoſe only or princi 
drink is the ſimple element, with 
which nature has univerſally and 
— ntifully ſupplied this happy 
and.“. 
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CLASSICAL AND POLITE CRITICISM. 


I— 


CRITICAL REMARES on POPE's ESSAY on CRITICISM, 


From terres⸗ from a Farurs to his Sox, on various 1 rela. 


tive to Literature and the Conduct of Life, by J. Alx ix, 


« Dear Sox, 


a HOUGH it is for the moſt 

part a poor employment to 
endeavour to point out faults in a 
performance of reputation, and to 
diminiſh the admiration with which 
it has uſually been regarded, yet as 
far as inculcating the true prin- 
ciples of literature is of any conſe- 
quence, it is important occalion- 
ally to diſcuſs the merits of thoſe 
works on which the public taſte is 
chiefly formed. And this is pecu- 
liarly juſt and proper with reſpect 
to ſuch pieces as are themſelves 
critical, and written with the pro- 
feſſed intention of eftabliſhing rules 
for compoſing and judging. Among 
works of this kind, few are more 
diſtinguiſhed than Pope's EfJay on 
Criticiſm. If the circumſtance of 
its being written in verſe have, on 
the one hand, impaired its autho- 
rity ; on the other, it has ſerved to 


make it more read, and to fix its 


maxims more thoroughly in the 
memory. In fact, few pieces are 
more referred to in the way of quo- 
tation; and after the high praiſes it 
has received from ſuch names as 


Warburton, Johnſon, and Warton, 
r 


D.] 


its influence upon the opinions of 
writers and readers cannot be ſup- 
poſed inconſiderable. Such com- 
mendations, indeed, render it a 
hazardous taſk to call in queſtion 
its merits. But my experience of 
men and books has not ſerved to 
augment my confidence in great 
names; and if I can give good rea- 
ſons for the objections I ſhall make, 
I fear not that you will regard my 
attempt — ptuous. 

“Dr. Warburton, at the cloſe of 
his Commentary on this Eſſay, 
ſtrongly calls it to the reader's re- 
collection, that its author had not 
attained his twentieth year. This 
view of itas a juvenile performance 
is a very proper one. It may juſtly 
excite our admiration of the early 
diſplay of poetical powers it exhi- 
bits, and ſhould ſuggeſt every in- 
dulgence of candour to its defects; 
but it ſhould make us heſitate in at- 
tributing to it that comprehenſion 
of view and accuracy of concep- 
tion, which were by no means the 
moſt ſtriking qualities of the author 
in the full maturity of his powers. 
It does not belong to my purpoſe 
to point out the imperfections with 
which it abounds as a mere poetical 

com- 
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compoſition. What I have to do 
with, are the falſe thoughts and 
vicious principles, which render it 
a very unſafe guide in matters of 
taſte, notwithſtanding the large ad- 
mixture of maxims founded on 
good ſenſe, and expreſſed with the 
utmoſt brilliancy of language. 

With reſpect to the method of 
the piece, as far as it really — 
ſeſſes a method not forcibly held 
together by the commentator's 
chain, it may be affirmed, that the 
arrangement of matter is ſimple and 
natural, but not very cloſely ad- 
hered to. Many of the rules and re- 
marks are brought in with little con- 
nexion with what preceded, and ap- 
parently might be tranſpoſed w th- 
out injury. And after all Warbur- 
ton has done for Pope, and his 
diſciple for Horace, it is certain 
that the reader of each poet will 
ſcarcely, without a previous clue, 
become ſenſible of more than a ſet 
of detached maxims, connected 
only by the general ſubject. 

Pope begins with an aſſertion 
which, if true, would render his 
work of very confined utility, 
namely, that critics, as well as 
poets, muſt be born ſuch. 


Both muſt alike from heav'n derive their 
light, | 

Theſe — to judge, as well as thoſe to 
write. 


« And he further limits the pro- 
feſſion of criticiſm, by 3 
that both talents ſhould be unite 
in the ſame perſon. 


Let ſuch teach others who themſelves excel, 
And cenſure ſrecly who have written well. 


But ſurely both theſe are very 
falſe notions ;. for nothing ſeems to 
be more a matter of acquirement 
than the habit of judgingaccurately 
on works of art; and this habit ap- 
pears from innumerable inſtances to 
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be perfectly diſtinct from the fa- 
culty of practiſing the arts. Indeed 
they have much oftener exiſted ſe- 
parate than combined. 


Thus in the ſoul while Memory prevails, 
The ſolid power of Underſtanding fails; 
Where beams of warm Imagination play, 
The Memory's ſoft figures melt away. 


The beauty of imagery in theſe 
lines, ſhould not make us blind 
to the want of juſtneſs in the 
thought. To repreſent ſtrength of 
memory as incompatible with ſoli- 
dity of underſtanding, is fo obvi- 
outly contrary to fad, that I pre- 
ſume the author had in his eye only 
the caſe of extraordinary memo 
for names, dates, and tiungs which 
offer no ideas to the mind ; which- 
has, indeed, been often diſplayed 
in great perfection by mere idiots. 
For, it is difficult to conceive how 
the faculty of judgment, which 
conſiſts in the compatiſon of diffe- 
rent ideas, can at all be exerciſed 
without the power of ſtoring up 


ideas in the mind, and calling them . 


forth when required. From the 
ſecond couplet, apparently meant 
to be the converſe of the firlt, one 
would ſuppoſe that he conſidered 
the underſtanding and the imagina- 
tion as the ſame faculty, elſe the 
counterpart is detective. Further, 
ſo far is it from being true, that 
imagination obliterates the figures 
of memory, that the circumſtance 
which cauſes a thing to be remem- 
bered is princypally its being aſſo- 
ciated with other ideas bythe agency 
of the imagination. If the poet 
only meant, that thoſe ideas about 
which imagination is occupied. are 

t to exclude-ideas of a different 
kind, the remark is true; but it- 
ſhould have been differently ex- 
preſſed. 


One Science only will one Genius fit. 
G « This 
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„This maxim is as falſe, as it-is 
diſcouraging, and derogatory from 
the powers of the human mind. It 
is, perhaps, generally true, that the 
genius is excluſively fitted for at- 
taining excellence in one of the 
great claſſes of mental acquifitions, 
as ſcience, art, invention, &c. but 
he who can make himſelf maſter of 
one ſcience properly ſo called, may 
commonly with equal application 
attain any other. | 
Firſt follow Nature. 1 


This trite rule can be of little 
uſe without being opened and ex- 
explified. It is perfectly obvious, 
that in all the arts which are imita- 
tive or deſcriptive of nature, ſhe 
muſt be the archetype ;- but the pro- 
per manner of ſtudying nature, and 
transferring its images to. each par- 
ticular ſpecies of the works of art, 
variouſly combined, contraſted, and 


perhaps heightened and altered,, is 


the great de/ideratum on which their 
true theory and practice is found- 
ed. We ſhall ſoon ſee, that Pope 
cuts ſhort all diſcuſſions of this 
kind, by reducing his general pre- 
cept to the fingle practical direc- 
tion, Imitate the ancients, 


When ficſt young Maro, &c. 


« That Virgil, not only in his 
general plan, but in moſt of the 
tubordinate parts, was à cloſe co- 
pyiſt of Homer, is undeniable, 
whatever be thought of the ſuppo- 
tion that he ſet out with a deſign 
.of drawing from the ſources of 
nature, and was diverted-from it by 
the diſcovery that Nature and 
Homer were the ſame.” The mo- 
dern idolatry of Shakſpear has ele- 


vated him to the ſame degree of au- 
thority among us; and critics have- 


not been wanting, who have con- 
fidently drawn from. his characters 
the proofs and illuſtrations of. their 


eſpecially on thoſe who liv 
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theories on the human mind. But 
what can be more unworthy of the 
true critic and philoſopher, than 
fuch an implicit reliance on any 
man, how exalted ſoever his genius, 
in the 
— of their art? If an epic 
poem be a repreſentation of nature 
in a courſe of heroic action, it muſt 
be ſuſceptible of as much variet 
as Nature herſelf; and furely it is 
more deſirable that a poet of origi- 
nal genius ſhould give full ſcope to 
his inventive powers, under the re- 
ſtrictions of ſuch laws only as are 
founded on nature, than that he 
ſhould fetter himſelf with rules de- 
rived from the practice of a prede - 
ceſſor. When Pope praiſes the an- 
cient rules for compoſition on the 
ground that they were * diſcover'd, 
not devis'd,” and were only na- 
ture methodized,“ he gives a juſt 
notion of what they ought to be. 
But when he ſuppoſes Virgil to have 
been properly checked in his bold 
deſign of drawing from Nature's 
fountains,” and in conſequence to 
have confined his work within rules 
as ſtrict 


As if the Stagyrite o'erlook'd each line, 


how can he avoid the force of his 
own ridicule, where a little fur- 


ther, in this very piece, he laughs at 


Dennis for 


On all were deſperate ſots and 
ools 
Who durſt depart from- Ariſtotle's rules? 


«. Such are the inconſiſtencies of 
a writer who fometimes utters no- 
tions derived from reading and 
education, ſometimes the ſuggeſ- 


tions of native good ſenſe ! 


Some beauties yet no precepts can declare 
For there's a happineſs as well as care. : 


„If the meaning of the writer 
here is only, that rules will LOT 
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ſtand inſtead of genius, and that 
a poet's greateſt beauties are rather 
the reſult of a happy flow of fancy, 
than the careful purſuit of precepts, 
the truth of the remark is indiſput- 
able. But if, applying to the critic, 
he means to tell him that certain 
poetical beautles are irreducible to 
rational principles, and only to be 
referred to luck, chance, a brave di/- 
order, and ſuch other unmeaning 
notions, we may aſſert that he was 
indeed young in the philoſophy of cri- 
ticiſm. He appears, however, to 
have been in the right train, when 
he ſays, that where the /ucky licence 
anſwers its purpoſe, 


t that Licence is a rule; 


but he confuſes all again by the 
often-quoted maxim, 


Great — ſometimes may gloriouſly of · 
end, 

And riſe to faults true Critics dare not 
mend; 


for he ought rather to have con- 
cluded, that ſuch ſucceſsful devia- 
tions from common practice are not 
faults; and that the true critic 
ſhould enlarge his rules to the com- 

henſion of theſe real, though 
unuſual, excellencies. So much, 
indeed, does he perplex himſelf be- 
tween veneration for ancient rules, 
and regard to the practice of emi- 
nent poets, that the whole paſſage 
is full of contradictions, which coſt 
his commentator much fruitleſs 
pains to reconcile, and oblige him 
to take ſhelter in a compariſon be- 
tween the ſublimities of poetry, 
and the m ies of religion, 
© ſome of which are above reaſon, 
and ſome contrary to it." 

Pope goes on to obſerve, that 
though the ancients may make thus 
free with their own rules, yet that 
modern writers ſhould copy this 
indulgence with caution, and not 


without © their precedent to plead.” 
On the contrary, a liberal mode of 
reaſoning would allow more free- 
dom to the moderns, who poſſeſs 
ſuch ſtores of new ideas, to deviate 
from ancient rules, than to the an- 
cients who made and acknowledged 
them; 

Thoſe oft are ſtratagems which errors 

ſeem, 


Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dreani. 


« Either Steel or Addiſon, in 
on2 of his periodical papers, hu- 
mourouſly deſires his reader, when 
he finds him dull, to ſuppoſe he has 
a deſign in it. This doctrine is 
here ſeriouſly inculcated with re- 
ſpe to the ancients i; but its abſur- 

ity is ſo manifeſt, that we may re- 
gard it only as the lively fally of 2 
young author who was fond of 
ſaying ſmart things, without being 
ſolicitous about their truth. A ju- 
dicious poet may deſignedly ander- 
write ſome parts of a long work, 
or, rather, he will find it impoſſible 
to be — where equally brillant, 
but he will never with deſign write 
what is childiſh and inſipid, if he 
think it to be ſuch. 


Hail Bards triumphant, born in happiet 
days! 
© This noble eulogy on the 
poets of antiquity is not to be ad- 
mitted without many exceptions 
and limitations ; eſpecially if it is 
meant to extend to all that unequal 
and motley aſſemblage of writers 
known by the title of the claſſics 
Of thefe, many are valued and 
read merely becauſe they are an- 
cients; and even the moſt excel- 
lent afford ſufficient fcope for 
manly criticiſm, which can never 
arrive at ſolidity of principles, if it 
is obliged to regard the negligences 
and defects of great writers with 
filent reverence. 
2 2 True 
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True Wit is Nature to advantage dreſs d, 


What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well 


expreſs'd ; 
Something, whoſe truth convinc'd at fight 
we find, 


That gives us back the image of our mind. 


The poet, in cenſuring the nar- 
rowand partial taſtes of ſome critics, 
b-gins with that for conceit, or a 
glitter of dazzling thoughts riſing 
one after another without meaning 
and connexion, This is falſe wit ; 
as a contraſt to which, he gives a 
definition of the true, in the pre- 
ceding lines. But he has evidently, 
by this * of contraſting the 
two kinds, been led to a deſcription 
which exhibits none of the peculiar 
features of wit, as other writers 
have repreſented it, or as he him- 
ſelf uſually underſtands it. By this 
definition, anv juſt moral ſenti- 
ment, any exact picture of a natu- 
ral object, if clothe in, good ex- 
r would be wit. Its teſt 

eing an agreement with images 
previouſly exiſting in our minds, 
no other quality is requiſite to it 
but truth. Even uncommonneſs is 
not taken into the character; for we 
muſt e n have thought it, and be 
able to recogniſe it at /ighr. Nor has 
he given any diſtinct idea of that ad- 
vantageous dreſs which makes a na- 
rural thought witty. No dreſs can 
ſuit ſome thoughts ſo well as the 
moſt ſimple, Exalted ſentiments 
of the heart, and ſublime objects 
in nature, generally ſtrike moſt 
when preſented in language the 
leaſt ſtudied. Indeed, he utes, with- 
in a few lines, the very ſame me a- 
phor of dreſs, in expoling the fini- 
cal taſte of thoſe who value a work 
for the ſtyle rather than the ſenſe; 
and the fat certainly is, that the 
moſt confeſſedly witty writers have 
often been little ſolicitous as to the 
manner of expreſſing their notions. 

„ Pope evidently entertains a dif- 
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ferent conception of wit from that 
of the definition above quoted, in 
the lines immediately following. 


As —_ _ ſweetly recommend the 
ight 
80 modeſt plainneſs ſets off ſprightly wit. 
For works may haye more wit than docs 
them 


good, 
As bodies periſh thro' exceſs of blood. 

« Now, * modeſt plainneſs' is 
no foil or contraſt to wit as cha- 
racterized in the definition, be- 
cauſe it may be the moſt * advan- 
tageous dreſs' for a thought. Again, 
that wit which may ſuperabound in 
a work, muſt be a different thing 
from * natural imagery joined to 
good expreſſion,” for in thoſe, what 
danger can there be of exceſs? He 
was certainly now recurring in his 
mind to thoſe brilliant flaſhes, 
which, though often introduced 
with falſe judgment, are not, how- 
ever, falſe wit. 

„The two characters of bad 
eritic and bad poet are groſsly con- 
founded in the paſſage relating to 
political numbers ; for though it be 
true, that vulgar readers of poetry 
are chiefly attentive tothe melody of 
the verſe, yet it is not they who ad- 
mire, but the paltry ver/ifier who 
employs, monotonous ſyllables, fee- 
ble expletives, and a dull routine of 
unvaried rhymes. Again, an or- 
dinary ear is capable of perceiving 
the beauty ariſing from the ſound 
being made an echo to the ſenſe — 
indeed it is one of moſt obvious 
beauties in poetry—but it is no eaſy 
talk for the poet to ſucceed in his 
attempts to render it ſo, as Pope 
has ſufficiently proved by the mi- 
ſerable failure of ſome of his ex- 
amples in illuſtration of the pre- 
cept. 

The pow'r of muſic all our hearts allow, 
And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now, 


« Muſic properly ſo called, and 
the 
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the melody reſulting from verſifi- 
cation, are things radically diffe- 
rent in their nature and principles, 
though perpetually confounded in 
the figurative language of poets and 
writers on polite literature. Nor, 
indeed, do we poſſeſs terms by 
which theſe two kinds of pleaſing 
ſound can well be ſeparately de- 
ſcribed. The names and charac- 
ters, however, of poetand mulician, 
are ſufficiently diſcriminated; and 
Pope has committed a groſs error 
in confounding them in the preſent 
inſtance. There is no reſemblance 
between the manner in which Alex- 
ander was affected by the mic of 
Timotheus, and that in which we 
are affected by the poetry of Dryden 
deſcriptive of that event. The firſt 
was, as ſtory relates, an inſtance of 
the powers of pure ſound, ſkilfully 
modulated and changed. The lat- 
ter is a moſt animated picture of 
ſucceſſive diſplays of paſhon ; and 
much more reſembles the eifect of 
a hiſtory-painting, than of a piece 
of muſic. The mere verſification 
is a very inferior point in Dryden's 
Ode, though it is a principal one 
in Pope's rival Ode on St. Cec'ilia's 
Day. Alexander's Feaſt ſet to Han- 
del's muſic may, inded, be paral- 
leled to the performance of the 
Grecian ; but then Handel, and not 
Dryden, is the modern Timotheus. 
It is ludicrous enough, that Pope's 
compariſon of Dryden to a harper, 
ſhould come ſo near to the idea 
formed of Pope himſelf by a crow n- 
ed head, who is reported, on hear- 
ing the poet greatly extolled in his 
reſence, with a view of attracting 
is notice, to have aſked, if Mr. 


Pope were a fiddler. 
Fools admire, but men of ſenſe approve. 


This prudiſh ſentence has pro- 
bably made as many formal cox- 


combs in literature, as lord Cheſ- 


terſield's opiuiun on che vulgarity 
ot laughter, has among men ot. high 
breeding. As a general maxim, it 
has no foundation whatever in 
truth. Proneneſs to admiration is 
a quality rather of temper than of 
underſtanding; and if it often at- 
tends light minds, it is alſo inſepa- 
rable from that warmth of imagina- 
tion which is requilite for the ſtrong 
perception of what is excellent in 
art and nature. Innumerable in- 
ſtances might be produced of the 
rapturous admiration with which 
men of genius have been ſtruck at 
the view of great performances. It 
is enough here to mention the 
poet's favourite critic, Longinus, 
who is far from being contented 
with cool approbation, but gives 
free ſcope to the moſt enraptured 
praiſe. Few things indicate a mind 
more unfavourably conſtituted for 
the fine arts, than a ſlowneſs in be- 
ing moved to the admiration of ex- 
cellence; and it is certainly better 
that this paſſion ſhould at firſt be 
excited by objects rather inade- 
quate, than that it ſhould not be 
excited at all. þ 

After properly exhorting his 
critic to candour and good-nature, 
the poet is, however, indulgent 
enough to point out ſome topics on 


which he may be as ſour and ſevere 


as he pleaſes. The firſt fault given 
up to his rage js O-/cenity; and 
doubtleſs, if the critic think it 
worth his while to direct his for- 
midable artillery againſt ſuch an 
obvious violation of propriety, no 
friend of virtue and decorum will 
reſtrain him. It was not, however, 
perfectly decent in Pope to expreſs 
ſuch a rigid zeal on this ſubject, 
when ſeveral of his owa juvenile 
pieces, ſtill preſerved in all edi- 
tions of his works, are by no means 
free from the blemiiſh he ſtigma- 


tizes. 
G 3 « The 
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The next devoted crime is In- 
piety. Now, a perſon may be very 
converſant with the rules of poeti- 
cal. criticiſm, without being able 
exactly to determine on the vali- 
dity of a charge of impiety ; and 
there is good reaſon to {uſped that 
our young lawgiver was himſelf in 
this this caſe. He ſays, | 
The following licence of a foreign reign 
Did all the dregs of bold Sociuus drain ; 
Then unbelieving Prieſts reform'd the na- 

a tion 
And taugbt more pleaſant methods of ſal - 


vation. 


“ Sacinian is a very potent term 
of abuſe, and has, at various pe- 
riods, been applied with ſingular 
advantage by thoſe who wiſhed to 
render their antagoniſts odious ; 


yet the religion Socinus profeſſed 


will bear compariſon, in point of 
fervency and purity, with that of 
the moſt ſaintly names upon record. 
As to the © more pleaſant methods 
of ſalvation, we are told by the right 
reverend annotator (a much better 
authority on this ſubject than yo 
poet) that they were the duties of 
Chriſtian morality, which ſucceed- 
ed the doctrines of grace and ſatis- 
faction held in the preceding age. 
Now, that thefe new divines offer- 
ed ſalvation upon eaſier terms than 
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their predeceſſors, by ſubſtituting 
practice to belief, and a man's own 
efforts to vicarious ſatisfaction, is 
not a very obvious fact; nor is it 
a neceſſary conſequence of ſuch 
tenets, that * vice ſhould find a flat. 
terer in the pulpit.” Such Mon- 
ſters, whatever the poets might 
think, are not to be ſubdued by the 


thunders of belles-lettres critics, 


but by the adamantine weapons of 
ſound argument. 

Here I cloſe my remarks on 
this performance. - It would be no 
difficult taſk to adduce from it many 
more inſtances of ſhallow judgment 
on books and things, either inci- 
dentally mentioned, or deſigned as 
exemplifications of his rules; but 
my purpoſe was to ſhew you how 
little 2 the high eſtimation 
in which it has been held as a di- 
dactic work. This, I truſt, has 
ſufficiently appeared, from the 
vague and inconſequent manner of 
thinking on fundamental points, 
diſplayed in the cited paſſages. 
The character of a —— 
critic at twenty, is what Pope ma 
well reſign, and ſtill retain — 
of juſt reputation to place him in 
the moſt conſpicuous rank of Eng- 
liſh literature. | x 
Tet Farewell!“ 
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On the 


IMPRESSION of REALITY attending DRAMATIC RE- 
PRESENTATIONS, by the ſame AUTHOR. 


[From the Fourth Volume of the Memo1zs of the LIT EXARY and Pat- 
4 + 'LOSOPHICAL SOCIETY of MaxchEsTER.] 


8 R. Johnſon, in his Preface 

to Shakeſpear, excuſes that 
great poet's violation of the Dra- 
matic Unities, and argues againſt 
the law by which they have been 
enjoined, upon this principle 
That as, in fact, we are never ſo 


deceived by a dramatic repreſen- 
tation, as to believe it real, there is 
no danger of injuring its effect by 
any thing which may tend to de- 


ſtroy ſuch a belief. And he ſeems 
to triumph not a little, in expoſing 
the abſurdity of an imagined con- 


viction, 


„el 


% 
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viction, that a ſcene paſling before 
our eyes is real, when we are all 
the time conſcious that it began in 
fiction. 

« But it appears to me, that in 
this inſtance (as perhaps in many 
others) the critic taken a = 
narrow ſurvey of the human mind, 
and has only ſkimmed the ſurface 
for that truth which lay ſomewhat 
deeper. The queſtion, reſpecting 
the nature of that feeling which a 
ſcene of fiction excites in us, muſt 
be determined by a reference to the 
general mode in which the mind re- 
ceives impreſſions. Now, I ſhall 
attempt to ſhew, that although the 


means by which emotions are raiſed 


are very various, P that, when 
raiſed, they are Ren the 
ſame in their nature, and only dif- 
fer in degree of intenſity. This, I 
think, will manifeſtly appear, if, 
in the firſt place, the ſame prin- 
ciple, which is neceſſary to account 
for the effect of one of theſe means, 
will equally account for all; and, 
in the {ſecond place, if the evident 
and external expreſſions of our emo- 
tions are ſimilar in every caſe. 

« Why is it that the view of a 
real ſcene of diſtreſs, in which we 
are not perſonally concerned, ope- 
rates upon our feelings, but in con- 
ſequence of that general principle 
of our nature, whereby the image 
of human paſſions in another ex- 
cites correſponding emotions in 
ourſelves? Reality itſelf cannot 
operate upon us without a medium ; 
and in what reſpe& does the ac- 
tion, produced by the direct me- 
dium of the ſenſes, differ from that 
produced by the remoter mediums 
of recolle&ion, narration, or any 
mode of fictitious repreſentation ? I 
behold a perſon ſuffering under the 
extremity of torture, and find my- 
ſelf highly affected at the ſpectacſe. 
I make his feelings in ſome reſpect 
my own ;— my fleſh creeps upon 


* 
* 


my bones, and the pain of ſym- 
pathy riſes to ſuch a degree as to 
come intolerable. It is now over, 
and that portion of human miſery 
has no longer an exiſtence. Still 
the ſcene recurs to my mind, and 
whenever it intrudes, all my pain 
is renewed, though with leſs in- 
tenſity ; and this @ontinues to be 
the caſe till the ideas fade away. 
The identity of the ſenfation is 
proved by the ſamcneſs of the cor- 
poreal effects. If I ſhuddered and 
turned pale at the real ſpectacle, I 
do the ſame at the frlt 
tions: if I ran with horror from 
the former, I plunge into company 
or buſineſs to deliver me from the 
latter, Now, if it be allowed, that 
my own mind, acting upon itſelf, 
without the aid of external objects, 
be capable of creating an imaginary 
ſcene indiſtinguiſhable in its effects 
from a real one, why ſhould not 
equal power be granted to thoſe 
artificial methods, in which reſem- 
bling, ſenſible objects are called in 
to aſſiſt the operations of the 
fancy ? 

« But, it may be ſaid, no one 
denies, as a matter of fact, the power 
of recollection and fictitious repre- 
ſentation to move the paſſions; and 
the queſtion is only, what is neceſ- 
ſary to the production of this ef- 
fect? Now, ſince in the caſe of a 
recollected ſcene, it cannot be a 
belief of reality (for no man believes 
that the event on which he reflects 
is ated over again), why ſhould 
ſuch belief have any thing more 
to do with the efficacy of fiction? 
And this reaſoning (on which Dr. 
Tohnſon diffuſely dwells) is juſt, as 
far as it goes: but his error con- 
fiſts in confounding with proper be- 
licf, that impreſſion of reality, or tem- 
porary illufion, which I conceive ab- 
ſolutely eſſential to account for the 
undoubted effects produced by all 
the various imirations of action. Be- 
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lief is the conſequence of a reflex 
operation of the mind, by which 
we are convinced of a truth after 
examination or enquiry. It is there- 
fore incompatible with the impreſ- 
ſions of illuſion; for, as ſoon as 
they are examined, they are at an 
end, We cannot aſk ourſelves whe- 
ther they are true, without diſco- 
vering them to be falſe. But it is 
certain we are often ſo impreſſed 
with a notion, as to entertain no 
preſent doubts about it, though it is 
no object of our belief, but, on the 
contrary, has repeatedly been de- 
tected by us as a falſehood. 

« Dr. Johnſon himſelf, ſpeak- 
ing of what he terms the extru/ien of 
Gloſter's eyes in Lear, ſays, that it 
© ſeems an act too horrid to be en- 
* durcd in dramatic exhibition, and 
* ſuch as muſt always compel the 
* mind to relieve its diſtreſs by in- 
* credulity.” Does not this expreſsly 
imply, that a 1% horrid and unna- 


- tural action would paſs on the ſtage 


for real ; and that the uſual affec- 
tion of the mind in dramatic exhi- 


bitions is an impreſſion of reality? 


H.ſfferical increaulity cannot be here 
meant; for how :r2 we ſure that 
the ſtory was not true? beſides, we 
read with tolerable tranquillity of 
facts ſtill more ſhocking. It muſt 
then be the incredulus od!” of 
Horace,—a reſolution to diſcard 
and reject what ſo much pains us. 
Horace did not diſbel:eve that Me- 
dea had murdered her children ; 
but when the fact was repreſented 
to him in a viſible diſplay, the 
horror he felt made him refuſe to 
admit it as a true ſcene, 

« Further to elucidate this idea 
of the impre/ion of reality as diſtinct 
from belief, let us trace the progreſs 
of the imagination from the in- 
ſtances in which it is Ja, aſſiſted 
by external objects, to thoſe in 
which it is mo lo. And, not to 
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dwell upon the conviction of reality 
attending dreams, delirium, and in- 
ſanity, where there is probably a 

hyfical cauſe operating on the 
— I ſhall firſt conſider the caſe 
of a reverie, or day-dream. 

« Sitting alone in my ſtudy, I 
ſhut my book, lean back in my 
chair, and following, either invo- 
luntarily or with deſign, a particu- 
lar train of ideas, ſoon become in- 
ſenſible to all the objects around 
me, and with the mind's eye be- 
hold a courſe of action with its cor- 
reſpondent ſcenery, in which I ap- 
pear engaged either as a ſpectator 
or an actor. The conſciouſneſs of 
my real condition is for a time ſuſ- 
pended; and I feel N or pain, 
approbation or diſguſt, according 
to the nature of the fancied ſcene. 
Nor are actions, indicatory of what 
paſſes within, entirely wanting; and 
though I may not, with the vio- 
lence of Alanaſcar kicking the 
baſket, ſpurn the table from me, 
yet I ſmile, frown, move my lips, 
and aſſume imperfect geſtures and 
attitudes, in correſpondence with 
my internal emotions. Here, then, 
is a pe fect illuſion effected by the 
mental faculties alone; commen- 
cing with complete conſciouſneſs 
of my real ſituation, and proceed- 
ing to as complete a forgetfulneſs 
of it. A perſon enters the room— 
and the pageant vaniſhes, 

« Again— I fit in the ſame place, 
and take up Sterne's ſtory of Le 
Fevre. I am perfectly appriſed, 
not only that Le Fevre is not in my 
room, but that no ſuch perſon 
ever exiſted, But as I read. I ſuf- 
fer the writer to lead me into the 
ſame kind of reverie which I had 
in the former inſtance created for 
myſelf ; and I follow him with the 
greater eaſe, as my mind is not en- 
cumbered with the labour of inven- 
tion, but paſſively admits thoſe re- 
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preſentations. of action and diſ- 
courſe, which he has wrought into 
ſuch an admirable reſemblance of 
nature. I ſoon become ſo rivetted 
to the book, that external objects 
are obliterated to me. I pity, glow, 
admire; my eyes are ACA; 1 
ſob; I am even audible in my ex- 

reſſions of ſympathy ; till a meſ- 
ſage breaksthe charm, and fammons 
me away, full of thame at the 
real tokens remaining of emotions 
founded on fiction. Now will any 
one, fairly conſulting his feelings, 
aſſert that in ſuch a caſe he weeps 
merely from the reflexion on poſ- 
fible human calamities; and that 
Le Fevre is not for the time a real 
perſon in his imagination ? 

Once more—1 read in Taci- 
tus the highly-wrought deſcription 
given by that hiſtorian of the re- 
turn of Agrippina to Italy, after 
the death of Germanicus. I feel 
myſelf much intereſted ; but trom 
the rapidity of the narration, the 
want of thoſe minute ſtrokes which 
are neceſſary to fill up the picture 
of real life, and the intermixture of 
the author's reflexions, the whole 
is rather addreſſed to the intellect 
than to the imagination; and I rather 
cry, How admirably this is de- 
ſcribed! than view a diſtinct ſpec- 
tacle paſſing before my ſight. But 
in the midſt of my reading, I 
chance to caſt my eyes upon Weit's 
rome of Agrippina landing at 

runduſium: I fee her, with down- 
caſt eyes, pale and ext nuated, em- 
bracing the funeral urn—her little 
children hanging at her garment ; 
I ſee the awe-ſtruck crowd, the 
mourning lictors, and the hardy ve- 
terans burſting into tears. Now, 
indecd, the illuſion is complete. I 
think no longer of Tacitus, or 
Weſt—my heart and my eyes obey 
without reſiſtance every call to 


ſympathize with the widowed A- 


of Belvidera. 
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grippina. Here, then, an external 
object, addreſſed to one of the 
ſenſes, is called in to aid the crea- 
tive power of the imagination. 

« Attead me next to the heatre. 
I go, it is acknowledged, with the 
full conviction that the place is 
Drury lane, and that the actors are 
merely players, repreſenting a fic- 
tion for their own emolument. 
Nay, I go with the avowed purpoſe 
of ſeeing a favourite actreſs in a 
particular character. The curtain 


draws up, and after ſome prepara- 


tion, enters Mrs, Siddons in Belvi- 
dera. The firſt employment of my 
mind is to criticize her perfor- 
mance, and I admire the juſtneſs 
of her action, and the unequalled 
expreſſiveneſs of her tones and 
looks. The play proceeds, and I 
am made privy to a horrid plot. 
With this, domeſtic diſtreſſes are 
mingled, involving the two moſt 
intereſting characters in the piece. 
By degrees, I loſe fight of Mrs. Sid- 
dons in her proper perſon, and 
only view her in the aſſumed ſhape 
I ceafe to criticize 
her, but give way with full ſoul to 
all the ſentiments of love, tenderneſs, 
and anxiety which ſhe utters. As 
the —_ advances, the accu- 


mulated diſtreſs and anguith lay faſt 


hold on my heart: I ſob, weep, am 
almoſt choaked with the mixed 


emotions of pity, tcrror, and ap- 


prehenſion, and totally forget the 
theatre, the actors, and the audi- 
ence, till, pertiaps, my attention to 
preſent o*jects is recalled by the 
ſcreams or {wooning of a neighbour 
ſtill more affected than myſelf, 
Shall the cold critic now tell me, I 
am ſure you do not believe Mrs. 


Siddons to be Belvidera, and there- 


fore you can only be affected in 
conſequence of “ the reflexion that 
© the ev ls before you are evils to 
which yourſelf may be expoſed— 
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* you rather lament the poſſibility, 
than ſuppoſe the preſence, of mi- 
ſery. The identity of Belvidera 
is out of the queſtion; for who was 
Belvidera? and certainly my own 
liability to evils, ſome of them im- 
0 wy to happen to me, and others 
ighly improbable, is the fartheſt 
thing from my thoughts ; beſides, 
were the effect of a ſpectacle of diſ- 
treſs dependent on this principle, it 
would — equally requiſite in the 
real, as in the fictitious ſcene, 
What I feel, is genuine /ympathy, 
ſuch as by a law of my nature ever 
reſults from the image of a ſuffer- 
ing fellow-creature, by whatſoever 
means ſuch an image is excited, 
The more powerfully it is impreſ- 
ſed on my imagination, and the 
more completely it þaniſhes all 
other ideas either of ſenſe or re- 
flexion, the more perfect is its ef- 
feft : and reality has no advantage 
in this reſpect over fiction, as lon 
as the temporary illuſion — 


by the latter continues. That ſuch 


an illuſion ſhould take place at the, 


theatre, where every circumſtance 
art can invent has been employed 


to favour it, cannot be thought ex- 


traordinary, after it has been ſhewn, 
that a ſcene of the mind's own crea- 
tion can effect it. 

„And for what end, but that of 
deception, are ſuch pains taken in 
adjufting the ſcenery, dreſſes, de- 


- Corations, &c. to as near a reſem- 


blance as poſſible of reality : W h 


might not the piece be as well read 


in the cloſet as repreſented on the 
ſtage, if all its effect depended on 
the pleaſing modulation of lan- 

age, prompting juſt reflex ions on 
fte ad manners? Some effect, 
doubtleſs, is produced by a tragedy 
read; but this is exactly in propor- 
tion to the dramatic powers of the 
reader, and the ſtrength of imagi- 
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falls much ſhort of that of a per. 
fect repreſentation on the ſtage. 

« But, ſays the critic, the de. 
© light of —— roceeds from a 
* conſciouſneſs of fiction; if we 
© thought murders and treaſons real, 
they would pleaſe no more. De- 
light is not the word by which [ 
would chuſe to denote thoſe ſenſa- 
tions in the deeper ſcenes of tragedy, 
which often ariſe to ſuch a pitch of 
intenſity, as to be really and exqui- 
fitely painful. I do not here mean 
to enter into an enquiry concern» 
ing the ſource of the intereſt we 
take in ſpectacles of terror and 
diſtreſs. - Ft is ſufficient to obſerve, 
that juſt the ſame difficulty here 
occurs in reality, as in fiction. 
Every awful and terrific ſcene from 
an eruption of Etna, or an attack 
on Gibraltar, to a ſtreet- fire or a 
boxing-match, is gazed at by aſ- 
ſembled multitudes. In hiſtories, 
is it not the page of battles, * trea- 
ſons and —. aha on which we 
dwell with moſt avidity ? I do not 
heſitate to aſſert, that we never be 


hold with pleaſure in fiftitious re- 


205, ms what we ſhould not 
ave viewed with a ſimilar ſenſa - 
tion in real action. The truth is, 
that many of the tragic diſtreſſes are 
ſo blended with lofty and heroic 
ſentiments, that the impreſſion of 
ſorrow for the ſufferer is loſt in ap- 
lauſe and admiration. 

When Cato groans, who does 
not wiſh to bleed? And when this 
is not the caſe, but pure miſery is 
painted without the alleviations of 
glory and conſcious virtue, the ef- 

&s on the beholder are invariably 
E and diſguſt. We are, indeed, 

y the ſtrong impulſe of curioſity, 
led to ſuch repreſentations, as the 
crowd are to fights and executions; 
but what man of nice feelings would 
go a ſecond time to ſee Fatal Curio- 


nation in the hearer; and always h, or the butchery of a Damien? 
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« With reſpe& to the + gras. 
which renders a degree of dramatic 
unity neceſſary, it ſeems not difficult 
to be aſcertained. Congruity is alike 
eſſential in real and in fictitious 
ſcenes, to preſerve a continuity of 
emotion. After a pathetic ſpeech 
in a play, if the actor immediately 
turns his eyes on the audience, or 
bows to the boxes, we fgeb the effect 
to be ſpoiled; why ? becauſe it is 
plain he is not the man he before 
appeared to he; for it is impoſſible 

t poignant ſorrow ſhould be im- 
mediately ſucceeded by indiffer- 
ence. Thus if a perſon were to 
aſk our charity with a lamentable 
tale of woe, and ſuitable expreſſion 
of countenance, and we ſhould im- 
mediately afterwards detect him 
ſmiling or nodding to a companion, 
the firſt impreſſion of pity would 
be loſt in a conviction of fraud. A 
ludicrous incident on the ſtage inter- 
rupts the flow of tears in the deepeſt 
tragedy, and fills the houſe with 
guy laughter. It is juſt the ſame 
n real life. At the funeral of a 
dear friend, at the death of a martyr, 
circumſtances may occur, which 
not only divert the attention, but 
even provoke a ſmile. But ſuch 
diſtractions in the real ſcene are 
ſhort, and the true ſtate of things 
ruſhes again on the mind. In imi- 
tative repreſentations, on the con- 
trary, they may be ſo forcible and 
frequent, as entirely to deſtroy the 
effect intended to be produced. 

« Incongruities in dramatic ſpec- 
tacles may be of various kinds. 
They may ariſe from the/ charac- 
ters, the dition, or the fable. 
Thoſe which proceed from the vio- 
lation of what are termed the unit.es 
4 time and place are, perhaps, the 
eaſt injurious of any; for we find 
by experience, that the mind poſ- 
ſeſſes the faculty of accommodating 
itſelt, with the greateſt facility, to 
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ſudden changes in theſe particulars. 
Indeed, where the fable will admit 
it, the intervention of acts renders 
the change of time and place no in- 
congruity at all, For the drama is 
then a hiſtory, of which certain 
parts are exhibited in dialogue, and 
the reſt in narration. Now, it is 
impoſſible to give a reaſon, why the 
mind, which can accompany with 
its emotions a ſeries of entire nar- 
ration, ſhould refuſe to follow a 
ſtory of which the moſt ſtriking 
parts are exhibited in a manner 
more peculiarly impreſſive. Durin 

the continuance, indeed, of the 
dramatic action, every thing ſhould 
be as much as poflible in uniſon ; 
for as the ſtage is the moſt exact 
imitation of real life that art can 
invent, and in ſome reſpects even 
perfect, an inconſiſtency in one 
point is rendered more obvious by 
compariſon with the reſt. Thus, 
with regard to time; as the conver- 


lation on the ſtage employs the very 


ſame ſpace of time as it would in a 
real ſcene, it ſeems requiſite, that 
the accompanying action ſhould not 
exceed thoſe limits. If, while the 
ſtage has been occupied by the 
ſame performers, or an uninterrupt- 
ed ſucceſſion of new ones, the ſtory 
ſhould require the tranſactions of 
half a day to run parallel with the 
diſcourſe of half an hour, we could 
ſcarcely fail to be ſenſible of an in- 
congruity, and cry to ourſelyes, 
this is impoſſible !' Such a cir- 
cumſtance would pive a rude ſhock 
to the train of our ideas, and awaken 
us out of that dream of the fancy, 
in which it is the great purpoſe of 
dramatic repreſentations to engage 
us. For potwithſtanding a critic of 
Dr. Johnſon's name (whoſe heat 
and imagination, however, a r 
from — inſtances ts — 
been very intractable to the efforts 
of fiction) has thought fit to _ 


\ 
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the ſuppoſed illuſion of the theatre 


with ridicule, I cannot but be con- 
vinced of theexiſtence of what I bave 
ſo often myſelf felt, and ſeen the ef- 
fects of in others; and if the point 
were to be decided by authority, I 
might confidently repoſe on that of 
the judicious Horace, who charac- 
— 5 his maſter of the drama, as 


one, 


| qui — inaniter angit, 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implec 
Ut magus; & modò me Thebis, modd 
ponit Athenis. 


« The notion of a temporary delu- 
fion produced by the imitative arts, 
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and particularly by the drama, 1s, [ 
obſerve, ſupported by Dr. Darwin, 
in the ingenious proſe Iuterludes ol 
his Loves 75 the Plants; and by ar. 
guments ſo ſimilar to thoſe here 
made uſe of, that it will be proper 
for me to ſay, that this ſhort Eiſay 
was written ſome years before the 
appearance of that beautiful poem. 
The writer whom Dr. Darwin com- 
bats on this occaſion, is fir Joſhua 
Reynolds, who ſeems implicitly to 
have adopted the opinion of his 
friend Dr. Johnſon. | 

J. Arkin,” 
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ESSAY. on the different STYLES of ARCHITECTURE, 
and their Origin. 


[From Tzaveis in InDia during the Years 1580, 17815 1782, and 
1783. By WILLIAM Hopes, k. nee 


ſerve moſt of the ornamental 

rts of Grecian archicture appear- 
ing in a building erected on the 
plains of Hindoſtan. I was indeed 
much ſtruck with this circum- 
ſtance, and led to reflect upon it 
ſo frequently, that I was at length 
tempted to commit to paper a — 
thoughts on theſe different ſtyles of 
architecture, which, in the form of 
2 pamphlet upon the ſubject, was 
accompanied by two large plates 
engraved from pictures, entitled, 
Views of the Gate leading to the 
Tomb of Acbar at Secundii, 
© and the Mauſoleum of the Em: 
* peror Shere Shah at Saſſeram.” 
As the eſſay accompanving theſe 
plates was printed on a ſcale equal 
to the plates, and as 1 have ſince 
found that it could not on that ac- 
count- be read with any conveni- 
ence, I 2m determined to introduce 
the ſubſtance of it in this place, as 


« T' is certainly curious to ob- 


being immediately connected with 
the fabjea which is now before us, 
and I conceive perfectly calculated 
for a work profeſſedly dedicated, in 
ſome meaſure, to the hiſtory and 
progreſs of the arts in India. 
« As I am neither ſufficiently 
_—_— nor willing to loſe my- 
elf in the unfathomable, and per- 
haps, impenetrable darkneſs of 
eaſtern antiquities, I ſhall not, for 
the preſent, ſay any thing on the 
characteriſtic difference of the ori- 
ginal Hindoo, and the more mo- 
dern ſtyle of Mooriſh architecture, 
in which all the great monuments 
are conſtructed; but I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf to a few looſe remarks 
on the prototypes, or firſt models 
of architecture, as far as it is an art 
both of taſte and convenience. 
That the Grecian architecture 
comprizes all that is excellent in 
the art, I cannot help conſidering 
as a doctrine, which is in itſelf as 
erro- 
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erroneous and ſervile, as in its con- 
ſequences it is deſtructive of every 
hope of improvement. Architec- 
ture undoubtedly ſhould, and muſt, 
be adapted to all the climates and 
countries which mankind inhabit, 
and is variouſly, more than any 
other art, influenced and modified 
by the nature of the climate and 
materials, as well as by the habits 
and purſuits of the inhabitants. 

« have not read father Ladola's 
famous diſſertation on the abſur- 
dity of the miſplaced and unprin- 
cipled imitation of Greek archi- 
tecture; nor am I in the leaſt pre- 
judiced againſt its very eminent 
beauties and perfections: but why 
ſhould we -admire it in an exclu- 
five manner; or, blind to the ma- 
jeſty, boldneſs, and magnificence 
of the Egyptian, Hindoo, Mooriſh, 
and Gothic, as admirable wonders 
of architecture, unmercifully blame 
and deſpiſe them, becauſe they are 
more various in their forms, and 
not reducible-to the preciſe rules 
of the Greek hut, prototype, and 
column? or becauſe in ſmaller 
parts, perhaps accidentally ſimilar, 
their proportions are ditfereat from 
thoſe to which we are become fa- 
miliar by habit ? 

« Allowing, what muſt be al- 
lowed, that 2 Greek columns, as 
they are drawn and applied by ge- 
nius, are the moſt beautiful ſtone 
repreſentations of the wooden props 
or ſupports of their original hut; 
and that in their general forms, and 
each ſubordinate part, they are the 
ne plus ultra of ſimplicity, ſtrength, 
and elegance; ſhall we precipitately 
determine, that the whole excel- 
lence of architecture depends on 
the column alone, or forget that its 
great effect depends rather upon 
the great maſſes and forms, and 
upon the ſymmetry, ſtrength, and 
conveniency ? 


[t09] 


« However partial I muſt feel; 
from habit * education, to the 
Greeks, whoſe free and unfettered 
genius, in a long ſerics of ages, im- 
proved the original hut of a woody 
country into the incomparable 
beauties of a marble temple or pa- 
lace ; yet I freely avow that this by 
no means prevents my entertaining 
a ſimilar partiality for countries, 
where different models have been 
brought to an equal perfection. 
The forms of the firſt habitations 
have differed, as the reſpective 
counjries, climates, and manners of 
the builders, and as the nature, 
abundance, or ſcantineſs of mate- 
rials have directed. 

« Caverns, deep va'lies, ſhaggy 
overhanging rocks, hollow trecs, 
and the thick impenetrabie foliage 
of the foreſt, have been equally the 
natural retreat and occaſional ha- 
bitation of the wild beaſts, and of 
men whom different accidents have 
left unacquainted with the com- 
forts of ſociety, expoſed to the in- 
clemencies of the ſeaſons, or to the 
apprehenfion of dangers from ani- 
mals of prey, or the no leſs dan- 
gerous enemies of their own ſpe 
cies. Men are neither born with 
tools to build with, nor can be ſup- 

oſed to have intuitively an innate 
idea of any particular form of ha- 
bitation, ſuch as bountitul nature 
has aſſigned to the beaver, the ſwal- 
low, or the bee; but man is born 
with a native ſenſe of his wants, 
aud with judgment and intellec- 
tual powers to improve his ſituation 
by ſuch means as the country af- 
fords, and as the climate will ſug- 
eſt. | 

« Thus far I can venture to ſtate, 
not only from what I have read, 
but likewiſe by a ſtronger con- 
viction, from what I have ſeen in 
the various climates and parts of 
the world in which I have beheld 

Man- 
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mankind, in almoſt every ſtage of 
negative or poſitive civilization, 

„% The hollow tree, and the 
thick foliage of the foreſt, into 
which even kings of Ithaca and 
Britain have retired, are fitter for 
occaſional than for permanent re- 
fidence. They appear evidently 
imitated in the wigwams of the 
torpid, wretched, unſettled Peche- 
fais on the frozen coaſt of Terra 
del Fuego; of the equally inde- 
2 but not more fortunate, 

(ew Hollanders, in a milder cli- 
mate; and of the more civilized 
and ſagacious hunting ſavages of 
North America. 

« Theſe wigwams, nearly the 
fame every where as to form, differ 
in various countries only in the 
nature of the materials they are 
built with, ſuch as the boughs of 
trees, ſhrubs, creeping plants, reeds, 
ſods, and graſs. Now, if any of 
theſe wandering families of hunters 
and fiſhermen ſhould become ſta- 
tionary, or form into larger ſoci- 
Eties, they would ſoon be diſpoſed 
to give to their habitations as much 
durability and conveniency as their 
climates, materials, and manner of 
life would admit of; nor is it pro- 
bable they would loſe ſight of their 
prototype, the wigwam, or mate- 
rially deviate from it in the exter- 
nal form of their more capacious 
erection. For conſtant reſidence, 
theſe would be improved into the 
various thatches and huts which I 
have ſeen in the South-ſea iſlands, 
and which the negroes on the coaſt 
of Guinea, and the Hottentots, in- 
habit; high and low, circular or 
ſquare, open at all ſides, incloſed 
with paliſades, matting, or wicker- 
work, hurdles, lattice, or mud 
walls. They will raiſe them on 
Piles above the ground, and, as it 
were, ſuſpend them in the air, in 
countries where the dampneſs of 
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the ſoil, or ſudden inundation- 


would endanger their lives and my 
petty ; as on the banks of the Ma- 
rannon, or Oroonoko, in Guinea, 
and in the inland parts of Surinam: 
they will keep them low, and, as 
it were, ſink them under ground, 
in colder climates, where heavy 
blaſts of wind and ſnow teach them 
ſuch methods of ſelf-defence. Wan- 
dering nations, of herdſmen, fiſh- 
ermen, and warriors, fuch as the 
Arabs, Calmucks, M ls, Ton- 
—— Tartars, ſquimaux, 
reenlanders, Laplanders, Samo- 
jedes, and Oſtiacks, find in the 
ſkins of their cattle, of their flocks, 
and of their fiſhes, materials; and 
in their camels, horſes, bullocks, 
and fiſhing-boats, conveyances of 
portable huts, and imitations of 
their original wigwams, huts and 
tents, which in ſhape will differ 
more or leſs, according to the dift- 
ferent materials they are made of. 
We find them of ſeal and rein-deer 
ſkins in the north, of hides, felt, or 
matting; in Arabia or Tartary, in 
the form of cones, with ſquare 
roofs, and open or ſhut at the 

ſides. * 
„The different habitations will 
retain more or leſs of their primi- 
tive form in proportion as the dif- 
ferent builders remain independent 
and unmixed, unconnected, and in 
the ſame ſtate and culture; and as 
habit reconciles the human mind 
to almoſt every thing, each of theſe 
nations or 4 will regard their 
primitive habitations whik the ſame 
eye of partiality as they are preju- 
diced in favour of their reſpective 
countries; but when increaſing opu- 
lence, ambition, or ſucceſsful op- 
preſſion, create artificial wants, and 
the great look for more conveni- 
ence and diſtinction, the national 
3 hut or tent will be en- 
ged, and embelliſhed with what 
1s 
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is coftly among them. When emi- 

tions to foreign countries take 
place, their prototype will follow 
the coloniſt, and genius will at laſt 
ſtretch and improve it to the laſt 
degree of perfection of which it is 
capable. What this is, or may be, 
in architecture, we ſee with admi- 
ration exemplified in the old Greek 
and Roman architecture, which is 
the thatched wooden hut, meta- 
morphoſed by genius into a marble 
edifice, and yet expreſſing its ori- 
ginal parts in ſuch proportions as 
are conſiſtent with the nature of 
ſtone and marble. Ayreeably to 
the ſame principle, the moſt ele- 

t Chineſe buildings are evident- 
y imitations of the tent made of 
bamboo, where ſtrength and flen- 


der tapering form, admit of higher 


proportions and wider intercolum- 
niations, and muſt, of courſe, make 
the Greek marble column and its 
narrow intercolumniation appear 
heavy in compariſon with the Chi- 
neſe, The Chineſe idea of the 
deauties of their architecture muſt 
differ from that of the Greeks, and 
the Greek rule of architectural 
beauty cannot reaſonably be ap- 
plied to the principle and materials 
of Chineſe buildings. How far all 
the above prototypes of buildings 
are improveable, muſt be left to the 
future exertions of genius. 

« The oblong — tapering huts 
of the people of Eaſter Iſland, in 
the Southern Ocean, are hardl 
improveable in that country, whi 
is almoſt deſtitute of timber. An 
active people, ſuch as its former in- 
habitants ſeem to have been, might, 
indeed, imitate them in ſtone ; but 
would theſe huts ſuggeſt any idea 


but that- of ribbed _ arches, 


tapering on every fide? Even the 
ſimple wigwam will, under the in- 
fluence of fortunate circumſtances, 


be adorned by genius with all the 


pomp of Flora ; the roſe, the vine, 
the honey-ſuckle, and the gourd, 
will be entwined; they will be 
formed into cool and ſhady bowers, 
like thoſe which the glowing ima- 
ination of Milton aſſigned to our 
firſt arents in the garden of Eden. 

„The cavern and grotto, by na- 
ture fitted for the ſafe retreat and 
habitation of man, has in itſelf ma- 
ny advantages; in particular, a ſo- 
lidity and durability, which art has 
never been able ſucceſsfully to imi- 
tate : its impenetrable ſides and ex- 
ternal formare the mountaia itſelf, 

« When airy, ſpacious, and lofty 
within, on a — ground, com- 
manding an extenſive proſpect and 
a ſpring, on the banks of rivers, or 
in the cliffs on the ſea ſhore, how 
deſirable in a burning climate! Im- 
Our penn to wind and weather, 

ow acceptable in cold climates, 
which are deprived of timber ! Let 
us have a nearer view of its gloomy 
receſſes. 

« They are indiſcriminately found 
in every. climate; but in moun- 
tainous countries only, in which, 
as the Swiſs philoſophers tell us 
with a particular complacency to 
themſelves, ſagacity ſooner ripens 
into genius, and in which the ma- 
terials for building artificial moun-- 
tains and caves are obvious at every 
ſtep. Violence and ſuperior force 
would ſoon take poſſeſſion of thoſe 


which are fitteſt tor habitation and 


ſafety. The bones and remains of 
the largeſt and fierceſt wild beaſts, 
ſuch as the elephant, rhinoceros, 
lion, tiger, bear, apd:wolf, formerly 
the hoods of the wilderneſs, are ſtill 
found in many of them, and con- 
ſtitute ſo many proofs of their ex- 
cluſive poſſeſſion. Is it to be won- 
dered at, that the ſtouteſt, fierceſt, 


and craftieſt, may the lords of 


the whole-creation, ſhould alſo have: 


laid liold and kept ſimilar 3 
0 
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of them from the remoteſt anti- 


quity? 
« A good cavern was then a ſu- 
b palace: under certain circum- 
ances it is ſo ſtill. If theſe great 
men, or uſurpers, became after- 
wards objects of ſuperſtitious ado- 
ration, or if they have themſelves 
been the framers of any ſyſtem of 
- ſuperſtition, then we ſhall no longer 
be at a loſs to account for the al- 
moſt univerſal tradition which cha- 
racteriſes rocks and caverns as the 
haunts and ſacred habitations of 
the gods; and in confequence of 
which the form and gloom of ſuch 
caverns have been univerſally imi- 
tated in the oldeſt temples. Their 
external form and appearance is the 
ſpiry rock, the towering cliff, and 


the mountain in its immenſe extent: 


how various! how grand! Their 
inner form, their breaks, and maſſes, 
how infinitely more various, grand, 
and majeſtic, than any thing which 
the poor wigwam, and its moſt in- 


genious imitations, can ſuggeſt or 


boaſt of, which, compared to them, 
dwindle into nothing; their won- 
derful variety, their ſhape, their 
ſtructure, combination of parts, and 
natural ornaments, depend partly 
on the difference of the cauſes and 
circumſtances under which they 
have been formed, and on the na- 
ture of the mountains in which they 
are found. The ite, which 
forms the higheſt maſſes of the 
oldeſt mountains, affects particular 
forms, and diſplays a mixture of 
parts, which are either not found, 
or are leſs diſcernible in other rocks, 
fuch as glittering or gold-coloured 
mica, cryſtal, and a more or leſs 
hardened baſis, in which theſe are 
wrapped up and confined. It is 
found, evidently ſtratified, in un- 
couth beds of immenſe extent, va- 
riouſly inclined, which furniſhes 
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ſolid maſſes of almoſt every ſize and 
dimenſion. 

„The largeſt obeliſks of Egypt 
have been hewn out of them. When 
ſhattered or broken by the irreſiſt. 
ible ſhock of earthquakes, the im- 

tuoſity of torrents, when worn 

y the current of rivers, or corro- 
ded or mouldered by the flower 
action of froſt, wind, and weather, 
the horrid cruſh and downfall of 
mountains preſents the granite 
blocks and ſtrata in their rude un- 
wieldy immenſity, wildly piled up- 
on each other, ſo as to form acci- 
dentally huts and caverns beneath, 
In the ſame manner, they appear 
naked and laid bare on the weather- 
beaten tops and prominences of the 
higheſt mountains. 

« The fiſſures and diviſions of 
the maſſes appear in various direc- 
tions, agreeably to the force which 
has acted upon them; and in ſome 
caſes they are wonderfully equi- 
poiſed and balanced upon each 
other. | 

„J have been informed by an 
ingenious and learned friend of 
mine, well acquainted with the na- 
tural hiſtory of Cornwall, that we 
need not go to Upper Egypt or the 
Alps for the ſtudy of granite moun- 
tains; the whole ——— 
end of this iſland, beginning at 
Dartmoor in Devonſhire, and ex- 
tending through the whole _— 
of Cornwall, to the remoteſt cliffs 
and rocks of the Scilly Iſlands, is 
more or leſs a maſs of granite, al- 
moſt every where interſected by 
metallic veins; that this chiefly 
appears in St Michael's Mount, in 
Mount's Bay, on the ſouth coaſt; 
that ſome metallic veins or lodes, in 
the high — cliffs on the 
north coaſt, corroded and decom- 
poſed by the furious battering of 


the ſea, have left ſtupendous ca- 
' verns, 
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verns and excavations, of which he 
mentions one in Wicka Cove, be- 
tween St, Ives and St. Juſt, as par- 
ticularly grand, and worthy the 
inſpection of the artiſt, as well as 
of the natural hiſtorian, 

In calcareous, moſtly ſtratified 
mountains, caverns are more va- 
rious and common : beſides the ac- 
cidental caves produced by the giv- 
ing way and tumbling down of 
mountainous maſſes, and the de- 
compoſition of metallic and other 
lodes, more extenſive and ſingular 
excavations are found in them, evi- 
dently produced by earthquakes, or 
by the decompoſition of parts of the 
rocky maſſes, or of the ſtratified 
rock ſalt, which they ſurrounded 
and covered. Such are, I am in- 
formed, among many others, the 
caverns near Chudleigh and Ply- 
mouth, in Devonſhire, and thoſe 
whichare ſo juſtly famous near Caſ- 
tleton and Buxton in Derby ſhire. In 
theſe laſt we behold the undeniable 
prototype of the lofty ſemicircular 
dome, and of the arched vault, of 
which the hut of the Grecians could 
not ſuggeſt the idea. I deſcribe 
them, from the accurate obſervations 
of the above-mentioned ingenious 

entleman, as wonderfully regu- 
ar, and as large conical excavations 
in the roof of theſe caverns, which, 
examined by the light of torches, ap- 
peared to reſemble ſo many ſemi- 
circular or parabolical cupolas, or, 
to uſe a leſs dignified compariſon, 
ſo many immenſe bells. The ca- 
verns in calcareous, or more mo- 
dern adventitious mountains, ſhew 
in their walls, beſides the texture 
and ſtratification, petrified marine, 
or other bodies, which are never 
found in granite or ſimilar filicious 
ſtones ; a wonderful variety of glit- 
tering ſpar cryſtals; and, in parti- 
cular, incruſtations of ſnow-white 
ſpar or ſtalactite, which either form 
undulated hangings on their ſides, 
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or iſicles dripping from their roofs, 
in the ſhape of columns, pillars, 
&c. Theſe are the peculiar glories 
and features of the grotto of Anti- 
paros. I paſs over the caverns in 


flate and looſer grit-ſtone, to dwell 


one inſtant longer on thoſe which 
are produced by volcanic erup- 
tions, and chiefly by the contrac- 
tion of cooling lavas. — totally 
differ in form and features from the 
preceding: the forms which theſe 
aſſume will reſemble the apertures 
and bubbles which are found in 
other ſcoria. Some of them which 
are found in Iceland will hold nu- 
merous flocks of ſheep; they are 
ſpread hundreds of fathoms in vari- 
ous branches underground, and have 
ſerved formerly as ſtrongholds and 
habitations to the ruſtic heroes and 
warriors, Whoſe names are highly 
celebrated in the traditional hif- 
tory and ſongs of that country. 
Fingal's famous and magnificent 
grotto is large ſtratum of columnar 
baſaltes, in the iſle of Statfa, 
though probably it never was fit 
for habitation, and ſtill leſs, what 
ſome philoſophers have ſuppoſed it 
to be, the prototype of the column, 
That caverns in the looſer chalk, 
grit-ſtone, and beds of hardened 
volcanic aſhes, or tufa, are exceed- 
ingly improveable; and that ca- 
verns have been inhabited and va- 
riouſly improved, is, I think, un- 
deniably evident, from what we ſee 
and read in the monuments and 
antiquities of every part of the 
world, and particularly from the 
immenſe excavated works in the 
iſland of Salſette, on the coaſt of 
Malabar, and many others. 

« The eaſy taſk of ſpecific hiſto. 
rical proof I muſt leave to others ; 
and requeſt my readers juſt to con- 
fider, that when enlarged and im- 
proved natural caverns in rocks and 
mountains became infuflicien* to 
the increafing numbers of men and 

fa- 
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families, their improvement and 
enlargement, whatever it might have 
been, muſt naturally bring on imi- 
tations of their forms, by artificial 
excavations of rocks, or artificial 
grottos, caverns, and catacombs, by 
the piling up of looſe and moveable 
natural ſtones; and, laſtly, by the 
compoſition of brick, or other ar- 
tificial imitations of natural ſtones, 
which of courſe would produce 
walls, huts, and houſes of ſtone, 
mud, or brick, and nearly of the 
ſame form. 

© One natural inference may and 
enght to be drawn from what has 
been ſaid, that the ſeveral ſpecies 
of ſtone buildings, which have been 
brought more or leſs to perfection, 
(I mean- the Egyptian, Hindoo, 
Mooriſh, and Gothic architecture) 
inſtead of being copies of each other, 
are actually ms eſſentially the ſame ; 
the ſpontaneous produce of genius 
in different countries; the neceſſary 
etfects of ſimilar neceſſity and ma- 
terials; alder and younger brothers 
and ſiſters of the ſame family, con- 
ceived, brou up, and bred to 
more or leſs grandeur, elegance 
aud perfection, in the Egyptian, 
Hindoo, and other artificial grottas 
and caverns. 'The pyramid, the 
obeliſk, the ſpire ſteeple and mina- 
ret, are evidently bold, ſtupendous 
imitations of the romantic forms of 
ſpiry, towering rocks, which the 
imitators of humble huts never pre- 
ſumed to attempt. The flat- roof 
hundred pillared Egyptian temple, 
the Indian pagoda, and choultry, 
are as evident copies of the nu- 
merous caverns, cool grottos, and 
excavations in the rocky banks of 
the Nile in Upper Egypt, and in 
the iſland of Elephanta and Salſette 
near Bombay, Gloom and dark- 
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neſs are common and deſirable to 
both; for fancy works beſt when 
involved in the veil of obſcurity, 
The arched vault and lofty dome 
was not ſuggeſted to the Egyptians 
and oldeſt Hindoos by the groito 
and ſacred caverns in granite moun- 
tains ; they are the natural forms 
of other caverns, and in particular 
the boaſt, the ſtrength, and. glory of 
more modern Mooriſh and Gothic 
temples.” It the ſingle or grouped 
pillars, in many of the props and 
ſupports of artificial caverns, ſhould 
appear heavy, they mult be regarded 
as having been originally props to 
mountains; and ſuch would be re. 
tained in common uſe, till experi- 
ence found out eafier and more 
pleaſing. proportions ; and till aſ- 
piring genius, at the fight of airy 
and lotty caverns, dared to give 
them lightneſs, and all the fanciful 
one and graces of the Gothic 
Ve. = 

« Such are my ſentiments on the 
origin of theſe different modes of 
architecture. The Grecian con- 
feſſedly was ſuggeſted by the pri- 
mitive form of a rural hut in a 
champaign woody country; and 
the Orieatal and Gothic I conceive 
has derived its form and its orna- 
ments from thoſe ſurpriſing exca- 
vations which are found in rocky 
and mountainous regions. In In- 
dia theſe heterogeneous ſpecies of 
building are ſelddam found com- 
bined ; and I mention the inſtance 
which gave riſe to this diſcuſſion 
as very ſingular indeed. By what 
means this unnatural union has ta- 
ken place it is impoſſible to deter 
mine; and conjecture would only 
lead us aſtray from the object of 
theſe pages, which is a narrative 
and deſcription of facts,” 
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OBSERVATIONS on a CURRENT that often prevails to the 
Weſtward of SCILLY, endangering the Safety of SHIPS that aps 
ach the BRITISH CHANNEL. By JAMES RENNELL, Efq; 


.R.S. | 


I 


From the ſecond Part of the Pu1Lozormcat TransactiONs/ of the 
RoraL SoctztY of Lox box, for the Year 1793. ] | 


« FT is a circumſtance well 

known to ſeamen, that ſhips, 
in coming from the Atlantic, and 
ſteering a courſe for the Britiſh 
Channel, in a parallel ſomewhat to 
the /outh of the Scilly Iſlands, do, 
notwithſtanding, often find them- 
ſelves to the north of thoſe iſlands : 
or, in other words, in the mouth of 
the St. George's, or of the Briſtol 
Channel. This extraordinary error 
has paſſed for the effects, either of 
bad ſteerage, bad obſervations of 
latitude, or the indraught of the 
Briſtol channel: but none of theſe 
account for it ſetisfactorily; be- 
cauſe, admitting that at times there 
may be an indraught, it cannot be 
ſuppoſed to extend to Scilly; and 
the caſe has happened in weather 
the moſt favourable for navigating, 
and for taking obſervations” The 
conſequences of this deviation from 
the intended track, have-very often 
been fatal : particularly ia the lofs 
of the Nancy Packet, in our dun 
times; and that of Sir Cloudeiley 
Shovel, and others of his fleet, at 
the beginning of the preſent cen- 
tury. Numbers of caſes, equally 
melancholy, but of leſs celebrity, 
bare. pccurred ; and many others, 


in which the danger has been im- 
minent, but not fatal, have ſcarcely 
reached the public ear. All of 
theſe have been referred to acci- 
dent; and therefore no attempt 
ſeems to have been made, to invei- 
tigate the oauſe of them. 

I am however of opinion, that 
they may be imputed to a ſpecific 
cauſ-;z namely, à current: and 1 
ſhall therefore endeavour to inveſ- 
tigate both that, and its effects; 
that ſeamen may be apprized of 
the times, when they are particu- 
larly tu expect it, in any conſider- 
able degree of ſtrength; for then 
only, it is likely to occaſion miſ- 


chief; the current that prevails at 


ordinary times, being, probably, too 
weak to produce an error in the 
reckoning, equal to the difference 
of parallel, between the ſouth part 
of Scitly, and the track that 4 com- 
mand — dent in his meaſures, 
but unfüſpicious of à current, 
would chufe to fail in. 

It ſeems to be generally al- 
lowed, that there is always a cur- 
rent, ſetting round the Capes of 
Finiſterre and Ortegal, into the 
Bay of Bifcay. This I have the 
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a Fellow of the Royal Society, and 
an officer in the royal navy of 
Spain, for aſſerting. Beſides, ſuch 
an intimation was amongſt the 
earlieſt notices that I received, 
concerning matters of navigation, 
when on board of a ſhip that failed 
cloſe along the north coaſt of 
Spain, in 1757. The current then, 
is admitted to ſet to the eaſtward, 
along the coaſt of Spain, and con- 


tinues its courſe, as I am affured, 


along the coaſt of France, to the 
north, and north-weſt ; and indeed, 
any body of water, once ſet in mo- 
tion, along a coaſt, cannot ſudden- 
ly ſtop; nor does it, probably, loſe 
that motion, until by degrees it 
mixes with the ocean; after being 
projected into it, either from the 
ſide of ſome promontory, that ex- 
tends very far beyond the general 
direction of the coaſt ; or after being 
conducted into it, through a ſtrait. 

„The — — cauſe of this cur- 
rent, I apprehend to be, the preva- 
lence of weſterly winds in the At- 
lantic; which, impelling the wa- 
ters along the north coaſt of Spain, 
occaſions a curreut, in the firſt in- 
ſtance. The \ ſtronger the wind, 
the more water will be driven into 
the Bay of Biſcay, ina given time; 
and the longer the continuance of 
the wind, the farther will the vein 
of current extend. 

It ſeems to be clearly proved, 
that currents of water, after running 
along a coaſt that ſuddenly changes 
its direction, (as happens on the 
French coaſt, at the promonto 
ſouth of Breſt) do not change their 
courſe with that of the ſſiore, but 

erve, for a conſiderable time, 
the direction which they received 
from the coaſt they laſt ran by. In 
ſome inſtances, after being pro- 
jected into the ſea, they never again 
approach the ſhore ; but preſerve, 
to a very great diſtance, nearly the 


* 
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direction in which they were pro- 
jected; as well as a conſiderable 
degree of their original velocity 
and temperature, The gult ſtream 
wo Florida) is a wonderful in- 

ance of this kind; which, origi- 
nating in a body of pent-up waters, 
in the Gulf of Mexico, is dif. 
charged with ſuch velocity, through 
the Straits of Bahama, that its mo- 
tion is traceable through the At- 
lantic, to the Bank of Newfound- 
land; and may poflibly extend 
much farther. This being there- 
fore the caſe, we can have no dif- 
ficulty in conceiving, that the cur- 
rent of the Bay of Biſcay continues 
its courſe, which may be about 


NW by W, from the coaſt of 


France, to the weſtward of Scilly 
and Ireland. | | 

% At ordinary times, its ſtrength 
may not be great enough to pre- 
ſerve its line of direction, acroſs 
the mouth of the Britiſh Channel; 


or, if it does preſerve its direction, 


it may not have velocity enough 
to throw a ſhip ſo far out of her 
courſe, as to put her in danger. 
But, that a current prevails gene- 
rally, there can be little doubt; 
and its degree of ſtrength will be 

lated by the ſtate of the winds. 

After a long interval of moderate 
weſterly gales, it may be hardly 
perceptible; for a very few miles 
of northing, in the 24 hours, will 
be referred to bad ſteerage, or ſome 
other kind of error: but after hard 
and continued gales from the weſt- 
ern quarter, the current will be felt 
in a conſiderable degree of ſtrength; 
and not only in the parallel of 
Scilly, but in that of the ſouth-weſt 
coaſt of Ireland likewiſe. 

Our obſervation of what paſſes 
in the moſt common waters, is ſuf- 
ficient to ſhew how eaſily a current 
may be induced, by the action of 
the wind, on the water contiguous 

| to 
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to a bank, when the wind blows 
along it. In a canal of about four 
miles.in length, the water was kept 
np four — 4 higher at one end 
than at the other, by the mere ac- 
tion of the wind, along the canal. 


This was an experiment made, and 


reported to me, by my much la- 
mented acquaintance, the late Mr. 
Smeaton, We know alſo, the ef- 
fects of a ſtrong ſouth-weſt, or 
north-weſt —. on our own 
coaſts : namely, that of raiſing _— 
high tides in the Britiſh Channel, 
or in the Thames, and on the eaſt- 
ern coaſts ; as thoſe winds reſpec- 
tively blow : becauſe the water that 
is accumulated, cannot eſcape 
_ enough, by the Strait of 

over, to allow of the level being 
1 Alſo, that the Baltic is 

ept up t feet at leaſt, by a ſtrong 
NW wind of any continuance : 
and that the Caſpian Sea is higher 
by /everal feet, at either end, as a 
ſtrong northerly or ſoutherly wind 
prevails. Therefore, as water pent 
up, in a fituation from which it 
cannot efcape, acquires a higher 
level, ſo, in a place where it can 
eſcape, the ſame operation produces 
a current: and this current will 
extend to a greater or leſs. diſtance, 
according to the force with which 
it is ſet in motion; or, in other 
words, according to the height at 
which it is kept up by the wind. 

« Tt may poſlibly be aſked, why 
a ſimilar current does not prevail 
in the Britiſh Channel, from the 
ſame weſterly winds? To this I 
anſwer, that the increaſed height 
and velocity of the tides, during 
the prevalence of ſuch winds, 
prove that a part, at leaſt, of the 
ſame effect which happens in the 
Bay of Biſcay, is produced in the 
Channel; and I have little doubt, 
that there is, in fact, a current 


alſo ; but that, as it is blended with 
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the common tide, the effect on the 
ſenſes is loſt: for it may appear 
only in the form of a fronger flood 
tide, or a wea#er ebb, than at other 
times. Whereas the Bay, a wider 
ſpace, and of a different form, al- 
lows a'freer ſcope to the tides than 
the Britiſh Channel does: it being 
high water nearly at the ſame time, 
all over the Bay ; but varying in 
the Channel, at leaſt five hours, 
And it may be concluded, from 
analogy, that the form of the Chan- 
nel does not allow of the ſame ef- 
fect being produced by the wind, 
on its included waters, as may be 
produced on thoſe of the Bay: 
theſe meeting with an oppoſition, 
in the coaſt of France, the others 
having a partial exit, at the Strait 
of Dover: we may alſo conclude, 
that if no ſuch phanomenon as a 
tide exiſted, a current, though leſs 
ſtrong than in the Bay, would be 
perceived in the Britiſh Channel. 
„Of the Bay of Biſcay it may 
be obſerved, that, by reaſon of its 
form, and expoſure to the reigning 
winds, which are- often violent, 
and which paſs over a vaſt expanſe 
of water, there is no part of the 
ocean, familiarly known to us, 


whoſe circumſtances are, in any 


degree, ſimilar to it.” It ought not 
therefore to ſurprize us, if we find 
that it differs, in any particular, 
from other ſeas. . Seamen have re- 
marked its uncommon degree of 
2 in ſtormy weather; but 
this has not, as far as I know, been 


properly accoumed for. May it 


not be owing generally, to the ſame 
cauſe as that which produces the 
current ? and at times, to the 
very current itſelt? With reſhect 
to the firſt—the waves of a deep 
bay or gulf, when the wind „ 
the water into it, will ineet wit - 
reſiſtance in the land at the © <. 
it, which mult occaſion ar 
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ration, that will reader the ſurface 
of a great part of the gulf more un- 
quiet, than where there is an open- 
ing at the end, to allow the undu- 
latory motion a freer ſcope. What 
is ſaid here, is exemplified on a 
ſmall ſcale, by Mr. Smeaton's very 
ingenious manner of quieting 
Ramſgate harbour. (See his Tra 
on that harbour, page 45.) And 
with reſpect to the ſecond cauſe— 
the effect « 

windward, in producing a ſhort, 
hollow, and e dangerous 


wave, is pretty well known. Ac- | 


cordingly, at ſeaſons when the cur- 
rent runs ſtrong, and the wind 
blows freſh from the north weſt 
quarter, this cauſe muſt alſo con- 
tribute to the agitation of the wa- 
ters in the north part of the bay. 

« It is quite uncertain at what 
interval of time, from the com- 
mencement of ſtrong weſterly 
pales, in the Atlantic and Bay of 

iſcay, the current may operate on 
the tracks of ſhips, near Scilly ; 


* 


| for we are not poſleſſed of the date 


requiſite for determining it. If 
we were to conceive a current, ori- 
ginating on the coaſt of Spain, and 
afterwards diſturbing the courſes 
of ſhips, on the weſt of Scilly and 
Jreland ; this would require too 
much time, to agree with one of 
the inſtances which J mean to ad- 
duce ;. although it is probable, that 
this may be nearly the effect at or- 
dinary times, and when the weſter- 
ly winds blow moderately, But as, 
in one ſtriking in dance, it appears 
that the current operated in a very 
remarkable manner, on the ſhip's 
courſe, on the fourth day after the 
commencement of the gale, in the 
quarter where the ſhip was; the 
cauſe ſhould rather be looked for, 
in the /udder and great accumulation 
of water, in the Bay of Biſcay ; 
otherwiſe, there is no accounting 


of a current running to 


for the ſudden appearance of the 
current. And the very act of ac- 
cumulation, cauſing an indraught, 
there will conſequently be a cur- 
rent round the Capes of Finiſterre, 
and Ortegal, towards the Bay. Be 
the exact cauſe, however, what it 
may, it no doubt originates in the 
Bay, by the action of ſtrong weſt- 
erly winds : the prevalence of ſuch 
winds will therefore be the na 
for the appearance of a current, 
between Uihant, and the ſouth- 
weſt coaſt of Ireland: for though 
the cauſe can only be gueſſed at, 
the effect is too well kn es 
to remain in doubt. 

„ I ſhall now adduce the facts, 
on which the idea of the exiſtence 
of a current is founded. 

In croſſing the eaſtern part y 
the Atlantic, in the Hector Ea 
India ſhip, in 1778, we encoun- 
tered, between the parallels of 42 
and 49, very ſtrong weſterly gales ; 
but particularly between the 16th 
and 24th of January, when, at in- 


tervals, it blew with uncommon 


violence. It varied, two or more 
points, both to the north and ſouth 
of weſt, but blew longeſt from the 
northern points; and it extended, 
as I afterwards learnt, from the 
coaſt of Nova Scotia, to that of 
Spain, : 

« We arrived within 60 or 70 
leagues of the meridian of Scilly, 
on the zoth of January, keeping 
between the parallels of 49 and 50; 
and about this time we began to 
feel a current, which ſet the ſhip 
to the north of her intended paral- 
lel, by near half a degree, in the 
interval between two obſervations 
of latitude ; that is, in two days. 
And the wind, ever afterwards in- 
clining to the ſouth, would not 
* us to regain the parallel; 
or, although the northern /et was 
trifling, from the 3zuſt until we HH 
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rived very near Scilly; yet the 
wind, being both ant and High, 
we could never overcome the ten- 
dency of the current. Add to this, 
that the direction of the current, 
being much more e/terly than 
northerly, we croſſed it on ſo very 
oblique a courſe, that we con- 
tinued in it a long time; and were 
driven, as it appears, near 30 
leagues to the weſt, by it: for we 
had ſoundings in 73 fathoms, in 
the latitude of Scilly, and after- 
wards ran 150 miles, by the log, 
directly eaſt, before we came the 
length of the iſlands. In effect, in 
running 120 miles, we ſhallowed 
the water, only nine fathoms. 

« We not only were ſenſible of 
the current, by the obſervations of 
latitude, but by riplings on the ſur- 
face of the water, and by the di- 
rection of the lead line. The con- 
ſequence of all this was, that we 
were driven to the north of Scilly: 
and were barely able to lay a courſe 
through the paſſage between thoſe 
Illands and the Land's End. 

Having no time- keeper on 
board, we were unable to aſcertain 
the ſeveral points, in this part of 
our track, and therefore can only 
N our longitude; and 
that but very coarſely. But ac- 
cording to what we learnt from 
our ſoundings, and from a veſſel 
which had only juſt entered the 
current, it may be concluded, that 
the current, at times, extends to 
Ho leagues, weſt of Scilly; and al- 
ſo runs cloſe on the weft of thofe 
iſlands. However, the breadth of 
the ſtream may probably be little 
more than 30 leagues; for we 
croſſed it, as has been ſaid, very 
obliquely; and perhaps, in the 
wideſt part. 

« The journal of the Atlas Eaſt 
India ſhip, captain Cooper, in 
1797, furuiſhes much clearer proofs, 
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both of the exiſtence of the cur- 
rent, and of the rate of its motion : 
for having time-keepers on board, 
captain Cooper was frequently en- 
abled to note the difference be- 
tween the true and the ſuppoſed, 
longitude ; and it may be ſaid, that 
this journal, by the means it affords 
of aſcertaining the current, is high - 
ly valuable; as containing ſome 
very important facts, and which 
might have been eatirely loſt to 
the _ had not captain Cooper 
marked them, in the moſt pointed 
manner. 

I ſhall proceed to ſtate, in ab- 
ſtrat, the moſt important of the 
facts recorded in the journal. 

« The Atlas failed with a fair 
wind, and took her departure from 
the Ile of Wight, on the 25th of 
N 1787; and on the 27th 

ad advanced FL leagues to the 
weſtward of Uſhant ; when a vio- 
lent gale of wind began at ſouth, 
and about 11 hours afterwards, 
changed ſuddenly to the weſtward. 
The gale continued through the 
four — days: on the 28th, 
it was generally W by S, and WSW; 
on the 2gth, SW by W, or more 


ſoutherly; and on the goth and 


ziſt, SSW, to SW by S. 

„ During this long interval, the 
ſhip was generally lying ro; and 
with her head to the NW. On 
the 1ſt of February, the wind 
abated, but ſtill blew from the 
ſouth-weſtward; and the ſhip was 
kept to the north-weſt. The 
ſtormy weather returned again the 
following day, and continued, wit 
little intermiſſion, until the 11th; 
blowing from all the intermediate 

2 ſouth and WNW; 

ut chiefly, and moſt violently, 
from the WSW, and SW. Art in- 
tervals, on the 8th and gth in par 
ticular, the journal remarks, that 
6« it blew a mere hurricane. On the 
H 4 11th 
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11th, the weather growing more 
moderate, ang the wind fayourable, 
the ſhip proceeded on her courſe, 
ſouthward; being then two degrees 
and a quarter of longitude to the 
weſt of Cape Finiſterre, by the 
reckoning ; but by the time-keej- 
ers, more than four degrees and a 
half 

After the above abſtract of the 
proceediugs of the ſhip, I ſhail ſub- 


join the following particulars ; 


which ate the moſt in point to the 
purpoſe of the preſent diſcuſſion. 
« On the 27th, at noon, ſoon 
after the gale commenced, the lon- 
gitude, by reckoping, agreed with- 
in 14 minutes of that ſhewn by the 
tin.e-keepers; the latter being the 
moſt weſterly. This difference 
alone might well have ariſen from 
an error in the log, or even in the 
ofition of the needle point on the 
ſle of Wight, from whence the 


n was taken; but it may 
al 


o be owing to the weſterly cur- 
rent, whilſt the ſhip remained in it, 
on the 25th; it we admit that ſuch 
a current prevails at all times, 
though in different degrees of 
ſtrength, Here it is proper to re- 
mark, that in delineating captain 
Cooper's track, on the chart, I 
have ſcrupuloufly adhered to the 
reſult of e.ch day's work, of the 
reckoning, as J find it in his jour- 
nal ; contenting myſelf with in- 
ſerting my own obſervations on 
the track, in this paper only; 
where they cannot miſlead. | 

« The longitudes. pointed out 
by the 8 ers on the 28th, 
29th, and 3cth, ſhew, that the in- 
crealing, though trifling differen- 
ces, between the true longitude, 


and that by the dead reckoning, 
had amounted to 24 minutes only, 


on the zoth. At tuis time the ſh1 
was about 24 leagues to the WSW 
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of Scilly; and, at 5 or 6 leagues to 
the SSE of this 1 (that is, 
at 25 leagues SW by W from 
Scilly) they had ſoundings # 70 
fathoms. This laſt particular is 
mentioned, to prove that the lon- 
gitude hewn by the time-keepers 
(8 28 weſt from London) was 
nearly the longitude in which the 
ſhip really was, on the zoth of Ja- 
nuary. That of St. Agnes (Scilly) 
is taken at 6* 46, 

„The Atlas was now entered 
into the ſtream of the ſame current 
which occaſioned ſo much delay to 
the Hector; but the courſe of the 
Atl:s, being oppoſite to that of the 
Hector, it facilitated her progreſs; 
and alſo carried her clear of the 
ſouth-weſt coaſt of Ireland. 

« On the 31ſt, the time-keepers 
ſhewed that the ſhip had been e. 
very conſiderably to the weſtward 
of the reckoning; and by the 2d 


of February, at 3 in the afteruoon, 


it appeared that ſhe had been er 
two whole degrees of longitude tv 
the weſt of the reckoning, ſince 
the zoth at noon; that is, in the 
courſe of 51 hours. (Here it may 
be Proper to remark, that I have, 
throughout, reckoned according to 
fea time; that is, the day com- 
mences at noon.) | 
„On the zd of February, at 
noon, the time-keepers ſhewed a 
further /e of 23 minutes of longi- 
tude more than the reckoning 
gave, in the interval ſince the laſt 
obſervation, which was 45 hours; 
ſo that, ſince the zoth of January, 
4 days only, the ſhip had been car- 
ried by the current, no leſs than 
two degrees and twenty-three mi- 
nutes; and fince the 27th, when 
the gale began, 2* 32' of longi- 
tude; amounting, in theſe paral- 
lels, to ninety-nine marine mules, 
But here, the current appears to 
Og AW , 7 have 
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bave totally left them; and it is 
very probable, that it even ceaſed 
before the time of obſervation, on 
the za: for the ſucceeding obſer- 
vations of the gth, 6th, 7th, gth, 
roth, and 11th, although the ſtron 

weſterly gales continued, come ſo 
near the longitude by the reckon- 
ing (deduced from the obſervation 
of the 3d) that the differences, 
which are ſometimes to the eaſt, 


and at other times to the weſt, may 


be with more propriety aſcribed to 
errors of the log, than to a current ; 
as may be ſeen by the two tracks 
on the chart. e may therefore 
conclude, that the current did not 
ceaſe at the very point of time 
when the obſervation of the 3d was 
— but probably ſome time be- 
ore. 

« It appears then, that the Atlas 
*. a weſterly current, from 
a point about 24 leagues to the 
WSW of Scilly (if not earlier) to 
four degrees of longitude weſt of 
the meridian of Cape Clear, in the 
parallel of 5 1 where its effects 
were no longer perceptible. And, 
as go current was felt in the track 
ſouthward, on the 11th; nor in an 
part of the track to the north-weſt, 

ween the 3d and roth; although 
it was felt nearly in the ſame line 
of direction, between the 1ſt and 
3d; it may be inferred that the 
ſtream goes off to the north-weſt, 
between the aforeſaid track, and 
the ſouth-weſt of Ireland. It is 
much to be regretted that no ob- 
ſervations appear on the 12th and 
and 13th; which would have been 
deciſive of its courſe. 

« I come now to two particulars 
of the caſe, which, I confeſs, per- 
plex me exceedingly. The Bf is 
that the current was felt, appa- 
rently in its full ſtrength, on the 
tourth day-after the commence. 
ment of the gale; which began at 


ſouth, then changed ſuddenly to 
the weſt and WSW, and afterwards 
fixed in the SW quarter. This 
gale was felt between the 48th and 
goth degrees of latitude, and, no 
doubt, extended its effects very far 
to the ſouth and weſt; but what 
the ſtate of the winds had been in 
thoſe quarters, previous to the 27th 
of January, we are ignorant. The 
winds in the Britiſh Channel had 
been eaſterly, for three days pre- 
ceding the gale: the fourth day 
preceding, — had been ſtrong 
gales at SW; and the five days 
preceding that, there had been 
chiefly light winds at weſt. Ac- 
cording to this ſtate of facts, we 
can only ſuppoſe that the current 
originated from a vaſt body of 
water pent up in the Bay of Biſcay, 
by violent gales of wind ; firſt from 
the ſouthward, eleven hours; then 
from a point or two to the ſouth of 
weſt; and laſtly, at ſouth-weſt. 
We are not to conſider the water 
of this current, as having made the 
circuit of the Bay of Biſcay; but 
as the collective body of pent up wa- 
ters, in the Bay, running off al 

the SW coaſt of Britanny, — 
thence to the north-weſtward ; pre- 
ſerving nearly the direction it had 
had acquired, by running along 
that coaſt. And it may be con- 
ceived, that the frequent recurrence 
of weſterly winds, 4 wg a con- 
ſtant current in the , and to 
ſome diſtance beyond it ; although 
during the longeſt intermiſſions of 
theſe winds, the current may be- 
come ſo flow, as to be ſcarce per- 
ceptible. 

« The ſecond particular which 
perplexes me, is, that no northern 
ſet is indicated by captain Cooper's 
journal : that is to ſay, by the mode 
in which each day's log is wrought: 
and which, in the formation of the 
chart, as is ſaid before, I have 
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ſtritly-adhered to. It indeed ap- 

rs to me very wonderful, that 
no northing ſhould appear, when it 
ſeems to be the very ſame kind of 
current which carried the Hector 
ſo far to the northward. It is cer- 
tain, that the ſtate of the weather 
was ſuch, as to preclude thoſe nice 
attentions to the reckoning, which 
might enable us to detect any ſmall 
differences, between the latitude by 
account, and that by obſervation ; 
although the weſtern et was too 
conſiderable to eſcape notice, and 


may even have been more than the 


ſtatement ſets forth. I cannot 
therefore, by any means, admit, 
that there was no northing in the 
current through which the Atlas 
paſſed ; firſt, becauſe they had not 
obſervations of latitude, regularly; 


and laſtly, becauſe on the 31ſt of 


January, when Jying to, 36 miles 
are allowed for 20 hours %%%, to 
the north-weſt ; which appears to 
me exceſſive. On that day they 
had no obſervation of latitude, and 
on the following day, the obſerva- 
tion ſhewed two miles northing ; 
which however proves nothing. 
Again, on the ſucceeding day, (the 
2d) in a moſt important point of 
the track, there was no obſervation 
of latitude. 

„In the Hector, precifely in 
the ſame track, and at the ſane 
ſeaſon of the vear, the current had, 
as has been obſerved, a conſider- 
able degree of nort!.ing in its 
courſe. On two days it was about 
12 miles, each; on another day 
13, and on two others, , and 8; 
and this, in weather very favour- 
able for keeping a reckoning, and 
with obſervations of - latitude, on 
every day fave one; not to men- 
tion the ſtrong circumſtances of a 
viſible et to the northward, indi- 
cated, as well by the lead line, as 


by the ripling on the ſurface of the 


water. It is in the nature of cnr- 
rents, to expand their ſtreams or 
columns of water, after being pro- 
jected into the ocean; and there- 
fore, according to this law, the 
middle part of the ftream ſhould 
preferve its original courſe, in a 

reater degree tlian the borders of 
it; ſo that the middle part may run 
to the NW by W, whilſt the eaſt- 
ern border may run more northerly 
and the weſtern border more ge- 


erly. It is certain, that in the 


Hector, we felt the northerly cur- 
rent much ſtronger, cloſe on the 
weſt of Scilly, than further out; 
and it appeared by the diſtance we 
ran, after ſounding in 75 fathoms, 
that the current muſt have ſet 
much more weſterly than northerly, 
the whole time. 

„The following remarks obvi- 
oufly occur, on the eſſect of this 
current: 

« Iſt, Whatever may be the breadth 
of the (ſtream, (wiich is at preſent 
unknown) if a ſhip croſſes it «ery 
ebliquely, that is, in an E by S, or 
more ſoutherly direction (as may 
eaſily happen, on fiading hef.elf 
too far to the — at the 
firft place of obſervation, after ſhe 
gets into the current), ſhe will, of 
courſe, continue much longer in 
it, and will be more affected by it, 
than if ſhe fteered more directly 
acroſs it. She will be in a fimilar 
ſituation, if ſhe croſſes it with light 
winds; and both of theſe circum- 
ſtances ſhould be attended to. 
And if it be true, as I ſuſpect it is, 
that the eaſtern border of the cur- 
rent has a more northerly direction 
than the middle of it, this alſo 
ſhould be gu>rded againſt. I con- 
ceive alfo, that the ſtream is broader 
in the parallel of Scilly, than farther 
fouth. And here we may remark, 
that thoſe who, from a parallel 
ſouth of Scilly, have been —_—_ 

clear 


to the WesTwazp of SceitLy, [123] 


clear of it to the north, when ap- 
proaching it, in the night, may 


eteem themſelves fortunate that 


the current was / frong; for had 
jt been weaker, they miglit have 
been carried on the rocks. 

« 2d. A good obſervation of lati- 
tude, at noon, would be thought a 
ſufficient warrant for running eaſt- 
ward, during a long night : yet as it 
may be pollible to remain in the 
current long enough to be carried 


from a — lel that may be deemed 


a very ſafe one, to that of the rocks 
of Scilly, in the courſe of ſuch a 
night; it would appear prudent, 
after experiencing a continuance of 
ſtrong weſterly gales in the Atlan- 
tic, and approaching the Channel 
with light ſoutherly winds, either 
to make Uſhant, or at all events to 
keep in the 1 of 48”, 45, 
at the higheſt. If they keep in 
49%, 30, they will experience the 
whole effect of the current, in a 
poſition where they can leaſt re- 
medy the evil: but if in 48, 45, 
they are aſſailed by the north · weſt 
current, they are ſtill in a poſition 
from whence a ſoutherly wind will 
carry them into the Channel. But 
all ſhips that croſs the Atlantic, 
and are bound to the eaſtward of 
the Lizard, had better make 
Uſhant, under the above circum- 
ſtances, in times of peace. Or, at 
all events, why ſhould they run in 
a parallel, in which they are likely 
to loſe ground ? 

« 3d. Ships, bound to the weſt- 
ward, from the mouth of the 
Channel, with the wind in the 
ſouth-weſt quarter, ſo that it may 
appear indifferent which tack they 
go on, ſhould prefer the /arboard 
tack ; as they will then have the 
benefit of the current. 

*4th. I underſtand that the light- 
houſe of Scilly is either removed, 
or to be removed, to the ſouth- 


weſt part of the iſlands; or of the 
high rocks. This is certainly a 
wiſe meaſure; as the light ſhould 
be calculated more particularly 
for ſhips that have a long, than a 
Hort departure; like thoſe from 
any part of the European coaſts, to 
the northward, or eaſtward. The 
light-houſe ought alſo to be built 
very lofty, I am ſorry to remark, 
that, as far as my obſervation has 
gone, this light has never appeared 


clear and bright, as a light to direct 


ſhips ought to do, 

« 5th. It would he worth the 
attention of government (in my 
humble opinion) to ſend a veſſel 
with time-keepers on board, in or- 
der to examine and note the ſound- 
ings between the parallels of Scilly 
and Uſhant, at leaſt; from the me- 
ridian of the Lizard Point, as far 
weſt as the moderate depths ex- 
tend; I mean ſuch as can be aſcer- 


tained with exactneſs, in the ordi- 


— method of ſounding. I have 
reaſon to ſuppoſe that our chart of 
ſoundings is very bad; and indeed, 
how can it be otherwiſe, conſider- 
ing the imperfect ſtate of the art of 
marine ſurveying, at the time when 
it was made? A ſet of time- 
keepers will effect more, in the 
courſe of a ſummer, in the hands 
of a ſkilful practitioner, than all 
the ſcience of Dr. Halley, during 
a long life; for who could place a 
ſingle caſt of ſoundings, in the 
open ſea, without the aid of a time- 
keeper * The current in queſtion 
mutt have diſturbed every opera- 
tion of this kind. It ſhould be the 
taſk of the perſon, ſo employed, to 
note all the varieties of bottom, as 
well as the depths; the time of 
high and low water; ſetting of the 
tides, and currents, &c. Such a 
ſurvey, ſkilfully conducted, might 
enable mariners to ſupply the want 
of obſervations of latitude, and of 

longi- 
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longitude; and, of courſe, to defy 
the current, as far as relates to its 
wer of miſleading them. 
„ 6th. It is certain, that the cur- 


rent in queſtion may be ſomewhat 


diſturbed by, or rather will appear 
to be blended with, the tides, at 
the entrances of the Britiſh and St, 
George's Channels; but it is obvi- 
ous that the current will have the 
fame effect, in ſetting a ſhip out of 
her courſe, as if no tide exiſted ; 
becauſe, whatever effect one tide 
may have, the next will nearly do 


away. But there are two particu- 


lars, well worth aſcertaining ; and 
theſe are, firſt, the point at which 
the two tides of St. Geerge's, and 
of the Britiſh Channel, feparate, on 
the weſt of Scilly. Aud ſecondly, 
what degree of northing one of the 
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ſtreams has, more than the other, 
Becauſe a ſhip, in approaching 
Scilly, from the weſt, on a flood 
tide, and __— in a parallel which 
may be to the north of the point of 
ſeparation of the two tides, (and 
conſequently in the tide ſtream of 
St. George's Channel) may be 
thrown too far to the north; al. 
though, had ſhe been far enough to 
the weſt, to receive the effect of the 
next ebb, this temporary and alter- 
nate derangement of the courſe, 
would have had no ill effect; or 
even have been noticed. But admit. 
ting that a tide, with any degree of 
northing in it, does take place, a 
little to the weſt of Scilly, this will 
furniſh an additional reaſon for 
keeping in a ſouthern parallel,” 


REASONS for 4 — that LAKES have been more Nunkros, 


than they are at 
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whereby they have been DETAcE D; by J. Goven, of KEN DAI. 


[From the Fourth Volume of the Memorss of the LITENARY and Pnt- 
LOSOPHICAL SOCIETY of MANCHESTER. ] 


6 HEN we conſider what 
numbers of ſubmarine pro- 

ductions are found in the bowels of 
the earth, we are in a manner com- 
led to conclude, that the preſent. 
inhabitable parts of our globe have, 
at ſome unknown 2 emerged 
from the boſom of the ocean; and, 
if we attend tothe diſorderly diſpoſi- 
tion of the ſtrata, with other marks 
of violence which are every where 
to be met with, it is no leſs conſpi- 
cuous, that this grand revolution 
has been produced by ſubterrane- 
ons convulhons. Why, then, are 
lakes ſo few in number ?—is a 
queſtion which, at the firit -view, 


preſents itſelf to the mind. Lakes 
are either depreſſions or chaſms in 
the ground, where the waters of the 
neighbouring country are collected. 
And, if whole continents have been 
torn up, and have had their conti. 
nuity every where broken, why are 
not cavities proper for forming 

fuch reſervoirs more frequent ? 
This view of the ſubject cer- 
tainly offers a formidable objection 
to the received theory of the for- 
mation of land, which ought to be 
attended to. I will therefore make 
it the buſineſs of the preſent eſſay 
to enquire, whether it can be fairly 
obviated by an attention to the re- 
ſources 
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* ſources of Nature, and to that gra- 
ing dual\progreſs, from a rude to a more 
. perfect ſtate, which ſhe obſerves in 
ich au ber works. 

of « We know that the face of the 
od ( arth is not now what it was for- 
of merly. Mountains, whoſe acclivities 
be Here at preſent eaſy and gentle, were 
al- ¶ once inacceſſible through rocks and 
10 WMprecipices. Large d ſtricts of land, 
ine Wi which, at one period of time, were 
«- obſtructed with fragments of ſtones, 
le, and buried in aſhes, have been gra- 
r dually fertilized by the remains of 
. decayed vegetables, and the decom- 
ot poſition of volcanic ſubſtances, 
. 2 Some rivers have deſerted their an- 
il cient channels, whilſt others have 
or I been entirely loſt. All theſe great 
changes have been effected without 
violence, by the action of flight 
but inceſſant cauſes: and why may 
not lakes have ſuffered injuries 
limilar to thoſe to which the 
other great works of creation 
are ſubject; and have been demo- 
liſhed or totally deſtroyed, like ri- 
vers, rocks, or volcanos ? «That 
analogy of conduct and deſign, 
which pervades the whole viiible 
ſyſtem of things, at leaſt autho- 
rizes the ſuppoſition. 

«We will therefore, ei,, enquire 
what means are in the poſſeſſion of 
Nature for producing ſuch a revo- 
lution ; and, then, endeavour to dil. 
cover, whether any proofs of ſuch 
alterations having taken place are 
ſtill extant.— This method of pro- 
ceeding ſeems beſt calculated, ei- 
ther to remove the objection, orto 
eſtabliſh it. 

r. « Vegetation is a favourite proceſs 
n WW with Men for ſhe has not only 
'- {Wcloathed the plains of eminences 
e vith herbs and trees, but alſo ap- 
e WW propriated ſeveral ſpecies, and ſome 
ole genera to the water, for which 
element they are evidently intended 
„y the fingularity of their ſtructure. 


4 


Every part of a lake abounds with 
vegetables, where its depth will 
permit them to grow ; and this cir- 
cumſtance is, for the moſt part, 
regulated by the variety of plants in 
it, and the climate where it is ſitu- 
ated, —The ſterility of deep waters 
depends on the following cauſes : 
every plant muſt be placed in a 
ſituation where the temperance of 
the ſurrounding water never de- 
ſcends helow a point fixed by the 
conſtitution of the plant; other- 
wiſe, it loſes its vegetative powers. 
Sueceſſive and increaſing degrees of 
heat are, alſo, requiſite for its growth 
and flowering. Add to this, that 
the temperature of the bottom of a 
lake is very different in different 
parts; becauſe, as the depth of the 
water increaſes, its heat becomes 
leſs variable, being always nearly 
equal to the annual mean of the 
country : but the temperature of 
parts where the depth is inconſider- 
able, is nearly as inconſtant as that 
of the air. Such plants, therefore, 
as demand a degree of warmth 
nearly equal to that of the atmo- 
ſphere in ſummer, are always found 
in ſhallow places; ſuch as are of a 
colder conſtitution fix their abode 
in deeper regions; but if any part 
of a lake be colder than the conſti- 
tution of the coldeſt plant pro- 
duced in it will bear, that part is 
neceſſarily barren.—Aquatic vege- 
tables, at certain periods, loſe their 
vegetative powers, in common with 
thoſe that grow on land: but, 
while the latter are converted to 
earth, and afford additional fertility 
to the ſoil that raiſed them; the 
former preſerve their figure, and, 
in part, retain their texture for 
ages; for water poſſeſſes an antiſep- 
tic virtue, that prevents the de- 
compoſition df vegetable ſubſtances 
immerſed in it. When Julius Cæſar 
invaded Britain, the natives _ 
e 
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fied a ford in the Thames, by driv- is conſtantly filling will acquire 4 
ing pointed ſtakes into the bed of —— nearly uniform in 
the river, with a view of retarding every part, by the plants of each 
the progreſs of the Roman army. generation interweaving their fibres 
| A number of theſe ſtakes were pre- with the remains of their predeceſ. 
| ſerved undecayed, undoubtedly by ſors; and by the depoſitions of the 
their ſituation, in the time of Ra- water, which, falling to the bot. 
pin the hiſtorian, who wrote about tom, will be lodged in its inter. 
the beginning of this century. To ſtices. All foreign bodies, brought 
account for this antiſeptic virtue, hither by accident, will in time be 
nothing more is neceſſary than to buried in the increaſing foil, where 
recollect, that water protects all they will remain for ages, without 
bodies, covered by it from the in- undergoing any changes, beſides 
juries of the air. If a vegetable be thoſe which are produced by the 
thrown into this fluid, all its muci- ſolvent power of water on particu- 
lage and gum will be ſoon extrat- lar ſubſtances. Should the water . 
ed; but the reſin, the woody fibre, be moſt ſhallow at the ſides, and the 
and the cellular ſubſtance of the increaſe in depth as you advanceto aſt 
ith, are not ſoluble in this element. the middle, which is generally the £01 
heir decompoſition, therefore, caſe, the margin of the pond will bo 
muſt entirely depend on fermenta- be progreflively advanced, and its s 
tion, a proceſs which cannot take /urface contracted in proportion. If Wl fo 
without a free expoſure to the at- any part of it be too cold to favour 2 
moſphere, Which communication vegetation, that part will ſtill re. dit 
is, in this caſe, precluded by the main a pool ſurrounded with a flat, tic 
interpoſition of ſo unfavourable a ſedgy border. If it be ſupplicd and Wh wi 
medium, Few water plants acquire emptied by two rivulets, the inter- its 
properties of wood, unleſs the cany mediate current will preſerve it{clf W ch 
pearance of ſome graſſes deſerves a channel through the growing ot 
he appellation ; but they in gene- land. Laſtly, the ſolid plain, thus WI w 
ral contain leſs mucilage, and more produced, will, in time, be co- 72 
pith than others, conſequently, vered with a bed of vegetable ve 
their texture is leſs ſuſceptible of earth, whoſe thickneſs will deter- & 
injury from maceration. After hav- mine the difference of high and low MW th 


ing properly conſidered the fore- water-ma:ks; for the matter be- WM ſe 
going obſervations, ſhould any one tween taofe two limits, being al- at 
urvey a pond well ſtored with ternately wet and dry, will, at par- 01 


aquatic herbage, the following re- ticular periods, be expoſed to the Wl fc 
marks can ſcarcely fail of receiving action of the air, and will, con- 01 


his approbation. ſequently, be decompoſed, and e. 
« The cavity which is, at pre- changed into mold. | 
ſent, the receptacle of a pool, will, „This method of converting 2 l 


in proceſs of time, be occupied by pond into land evidently points out tr 
a firatum of ſolid matter, which a proceſs that would diminiſh the W 2 
will conſiſt of the remains of its inequalities of a diſordered conti- n 
own produce, gradually accumulat- nent: And, if we leave ſpeculation f 
ed and preſerved by the water which to compare the theory with what t 
is intimately mixed with them, has paſſed in the world, we ſhall v 
and which protects them from de- find every reaſon to believe, that f 
cay. The ſubſtance with which it. the plan ſuggeſted by * bas | 
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been employed by nature in per- 
forming the buſineſs in queſtion : 
for, it is upoa this principle alone, 
that we can account for the pro- 
duction of thoſe flat marſhes that 
ſapply many countries in the north 
of Europe with fuel. Several cir- 
cumſtances concur to demon{trate, 
that theſe ſwamps are indebted for 
their preſent appearance to the py 
ceſs deſcribed above ; and perhaps 
it will not be improper to mention 
a number of facts in this place, 
that feem well calculated to eftab- 
bh the opinion. Could we remove 


from one of them all the peculiar 


ſoil whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from 
the ſurrounding land, the cavity left 
after the operation would ſoon be 
converted into a lake; for in 8 
dog there is a quantity of water al- 
ways ready to occupy any depreſ- 
fon that will anſwer the purpoſe of 
a reſervoir. And, in fat, humi- 
dity is ſo neceſſary to the preſerva- 
tion of this kind of earth, that 
when it is expoſed to the air it loſes 
its diſtinguiſhing 1 and is 
changed into mold. There is an- 
other circumſtanee in which the 
works of Nature correſpond accu- 
rately with the theory; for, in ſe- 
ns marſhes, very dcep ponds are 
ſtill to be met with. In ſome places 
they are open, and preſent them- 
ſelves to fight ; but in others, they 
are dangerous pits, which are more 
or leſs concealed by a thin cruſt 
formed by aquatic plants, that float 
on the ſurface of the water without 
extending their roots to the bottom. 

„The matter of peaf is evident- 
ly of vegetable origin, as well as the 
treacherous covering mentioned 
above. The uſe to which it is com- 
monly applied, fhews that it is fit 
for combuſtion ; and its aſhes con- 
tain a quantity of fixed alkali; 
which is rarely, however, pure, or 


free trom mineral ſalts, If we ex- 
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amine its ſtructure, it will be diſ- 
covered to conſiſt principally of 
flexible, branched fibres, variouſly 
interwoven, and twiſted together. 
Their arrangement proves, that 
they grew where they are lodged; 
and that they were not brought in- 


to their preſent ſituation by any 


extraordinary agent, ſuch as an in- 
undation ; Gr, had this been the 
caſe, inſtead of a compact ſub- 
ſtance, we ſhould have found an 
incoherent maſs of heterogeneous 
things, thrown looſely together 
without texture or connection, 
The lighteſt and moſt porous 
being firſt ſaturated with humidity, 
would have deſcended to the bot- 
tom; whilſt the more compact ſub- 
ſtances, being leaſt capable of re- 
ceiving an addition to their weight 
by imbibing water, would have re- 
mained in the higheſt place. Thus 
we ſhould have found the ma- 
terials of a ſwamp diſpoſed in rata 
according to their texture and ſpe- 
cific gravity, provided they had all 
been depoſited at the ſame time in 
their preſent ſituation; which ſup- 
olition cannot be true, becauſe it 
is contradictory to fact. The li bly 
friable earth intermixed with 15 | 
fibres. has originated from the de- 
compoſition of ſuch leaves as com- 
nioaly float on the ſurface of every 
hook and are expoſed to the air. 
heir remains, being precipitated 
along with other accidental impu- 
rities, have ſubſided in form of 
mud, which has afterwards beer 
covered with the vegetation of ſac- 
ceeding years. Such is the internal 
ſtructure of marſhes, where the pro- 
duce of the original lake has alone 
been employed in their compoſi- 
tion. 

« But ſince it is known, that 
they contain bodies, which are not 
natives of the water, foreign agents 
have certainly contributed to _ 
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formation ; for, in digging for peat, 
ſeveral kinds of trees are diſcover- 
ed, lying horizontally, at different 
diſtances below the "on They 
are commonly ſurrounded with the 
natural ſoil of the bog, and are 
rarely ſeen in contact with its bot 
tom. From this circumſtance it is 
evident, that the inferior part of 
the fibrous matter was formed be- 
fore they came into the ſituation in 
which they are found. It frequently 
happens that they all lie nearly in 
one direction, and. are confined to 
a particular part of the marſh, 
Some are ſound; others more or 
leſs decayed. Some are mutilated 
and broken ; others, nearly entire. 
In fine, the extraneous matter of a 
ſwamp perfectly reſembles the re- 
fuſe of a river flowing through a 
woody country. In the north of 
England, it conſiſts principally of 
oak, aſh, fir, ſeveral ſpecies of 
willow, birch, and alder. Beſides 
theſe, a great variety of leaves are 
dug up, with hazel nuts, the cones 
of birch and alder, a number of 
moſſes, and ſome ferns. I think we 
may ſafely conclude, that theſe ſub- 
ſtances have been brought by ri- 
vers, after heavy rains, into the 
primitive lakes; or, that they have 
been blown, from off their branches 
where they grew, into the water ; 
that the trees have then been driven 
by the wind, which, in ſheltered 
Places, can only blow in certain 
directions, into parts obſtructed by 
weeds, and have there been en- 
tangled and prevented from mov- 
ing, till, their weight growing ſpe- 
cifically greater than that of the 
fluid whereby they were ſupported, 
they have ſunk in ſuch a poſition, 
that the direction of the prevailing 
wind is commonly pointed out by 
the direction of their branches. 


The foregoing facts ſeem ſufficient , 


to ſhew how well the theory is ſup, 
prone by the evidence of nature, 
will, therefore, quit this part gf 
the enquiry ; but, before the ſu. 
ject is diſmiſſed, we will take the 
liberty of ſubjoining the following 
obſervations, which may perhaps 
be acceptable to the naturaliſt, 

« Firſt : I have been informed by 
perſons well acquainted with our 
marſhes, that the yew makes a part 
of the foſſil wood of the North of 
England ; but it is fo rarely found, 
that I have not hitherto been able 
to procure a ſpecimen of it, though 
conſiderable endeavours have been 
made to obtain one, as ſuch an ac. 
quiſition would incontrovertibly 

rove the tree to be a native of thi; 
iſland, a circumſtance which has 
been diſputed of late. But fince 
thoſe from whom my information 
was received had no intereſt in pro- 
pagating a falſehood, their teſti- 
mony may be relied on; and the 
yew will be found to have a very 
good claim to be accounted ind:- 
genous, becauſe the abundance of 
oſſil vegetables concealed in our 
marſhes proves that they were 
formed when the land was overrun 
with wood. Britain, therefore, num- 
bered the yew amongſt her produc- 
tions, before agriculture and the 
art of planting were known to her 
inhabitants. 

« Secondly : It is highly proba- 
ble, that an obſerving perſon might 
eaſily determine to what height the 
hills of this iſland have been an- 
ciently covered with wood: for 
ſwamps are frequent on the ſides of 
mountains, forming horizontal 
planes that interrupt their decli- 
vities. In ſome of theſe, which 
are much elevated, no trees are 
found; but I found a ſmall one be- 
tween two and three hundred yards 
above the level of the ſurrounding 
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country, which abounds in Birch, 
and have been informed of an- 
other, where Fir is plentiful, 

« Thirdly: A thin bed of peat 
often covers the ſloping ſides of 
hills, where the ground is full of 
ſprings, but it differs in texture 
from the ſoil of flat bogs, as appears 
trom the different methods obſerv- 
ed in digging them : for the coun- 
try people cut the latter horizon- 
tally ; but, in working the former, 
they ſtrike their ſpades perpendicu- 
larly down; otherwife the parts 
detached by this operation would 
crumble to pieces; for the fratum 
couſiſts of the roots of the June 
campeſfris, heath, and other alpine 
plants connected in a very looſe 
manner. | 

« To return to the ſubject of the 
eſſay, it may be ſafely taken for 
granted, that the marſhes of every 
country are fimilar to thoſe of the 
north of England. Hence it fol- 
lows that Lakes have once exiſted 
in every part of our — and 
that they have been defaced by the 
ſame cauſes which have = 
like effects in this part ot the world. 
But nature is not confined to the 
proceſs deſcribed above. She has 
other reſources, which make a part 
of this inquiry; and ſtill remain to 
be attended to.—In order to pre- 
ceed with ſome degree of perſpi- 


cuity, it will be neceſſary to pre- 


miſe the following circumſtances, 
which muſt have attracted the no- 
tice of every one who has dedicated 
any part of his time to the evami- 
nation of the phænomena obſerv- 
able in mountainous regions. 


« The compacteſt F#rata of the 


earth, when expoſed to the atmo- 


ſphere, are broken into pieces, as is 

evident from the immenſe heaps of 

ſtones which are found lying at the 

ſnot of every precipice, conſiſting 

of fragments that are continually 
1793. 
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detached from it by the injuries of 
the air, and have been accumulat- 
ing for ages. 

6 The truth of this propoſition 
will be further confirmed by in- 
ſpectiag the fide of a hill after the 
foil is taken away; for it appears 
to be made up of maſſes of ſtone 
of no determined ſize or figure; 
and the uant of coherency is apt 
to give the | obſerver an idea, 
that the whole eminence is con- 
ſtructed in the fame looſe manner. 
But, if the ſuperficial rubbifly be 
removed, the appearance of a ſolid 
rock will overturn the haſty con- 
cluſion. No kind ot matter enters 
in any confiderable proportion, in- 
to the rata ot the North of Eng- 
land, that is proot to the injuries ot 
the atmoſphers. The arg tlaceons 


aa are moſt tuſceptible of its in- 


fluence; and even the loity ridges 
of line one, that are found in va- 
rious parts of this country, are, in 
ſome plac.s, fo tar demoliſhed by 
the hand of time, as to be nearly 
buried in theie own ruins. The 
knowledge of this method of de- 
compoſiug the hardeſt ſubſtances 
in the world, enables us to explain 
in a verw caſy manner the forma- 
tion of the deep channcls, along 
which the rivulets of a mountain 
are conveyed irom its ſummit to 
the neighbouring vallies. For theſe 
rills, which in dry weather are ſo 
infignificant as to glide unfeea 
among the aſperities oi the hollows 
where they run, are liable to be 
converted by heavy rains into furi- 
ous torrents that carry all before 
them. It is on theſe occaſions, that 
the looſe fragments of their ſtony 
bottoms are — away, and driven 
to the fower ground, leaving a new 
ſurface of the rock expoſed to the 
at moſphere, which in time is broken 
up by its action, and afterwards re- 
moved by the impetuoſity of ſuc- 
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ceeding floods. The frequent re- 
petition of theſe deſtructive opera- 
tions has, in ſome places, demo- 
liſhed the hardeſt rata to a depth 
ſcarcely to be credited, Now it is 
evident, that, wh-re the ſame cauſes 
have been applied to the bank of a 
lake, they could not lail of pro- 
ducing the like effects as when ex- 
erted on the fide of a hill. It may, 
therefore, be taken for granted, 
that the outlet of every lake has 
been more or leſs injured in the 
manner deſcribed above. This con- 
cluſion being admitted, the follow- 
ing conſequences muſt immediately 
be afſented to; becauſe they de- 
pend on the fimp.cſt laws of hy- 
droſtatics. 

« Firſt: Wherever this proceſs 
has taken place, the dimenſions of 
the water contained in the retervoir 
always dinüniſhed as the den th of 


the channel increaſed through 
whicl!: the ſuperfluous part was diſ- 
charged. 


© Secondly: Its banks were gra- 
dually enluged; and the in<quali- 
ties of the baſon bega to tiſe above 
the ſurface, and aſſumed the ap- 
peare:ce of iſlands. 

„ Laitiy: Wherever the fitua- 
tion of the ciſct arging river would 
permit its bed to be worn to the 
level ol the loweſt part of the te- 
ſcrvoir, the lake has diſappeared; 
and we find, at preſent, a valley in 
its room, coutaining very ſtrong 
proof of its own formation in the 
frratum cf fand and pebbles with 
which its ſides are covered, The 
8 ſituation of the outlet 

ee alluded to depends on the fi- 
gure of tle bank here it is placed, 
which mult not only be ſteep, but 
its Ceſcent mult alſo be continued 
lower than the baſon, otherwife 
the lake cannot be totally defaced, 
For when a ſtream takes up a num- 


ber of heavy bodies, it depoſits 


Rzasows for ſuppoſing that Lax xs have been 


them again as ſoon as its velocity 
begins to-diminiſh the largeſt firſt, 
and the leſs in ſucceſſion, accord- 
ing to their bulks and comparative 
weights, Hence it appears, that 
the lower parts of the channel are 
coi:tinually rifing from the acceſ- 
non of reih in terials; and the up- 
per end is gradually depreſted by 
the removal of the ſame, tili the 
whole becomes a gentl: declivity, 
down which the current will glide, 
no langer capable of aiſturbing the 
impediments lying in its way: con- 
ſequently, the form and dimen- 
fions of its bed will become per- 
manent, Now, if the lower mouth 
of a lake arrive at this ſtate betore 
it is ſutticieatly woru away, a part 
of its reſervoir will for ever re- 
main undrained, unleſs it happen 
to be deranged by violent cauſes; 
or to be filled up with ſand and 
pebbles brought from the adjacent 
country, by the rivers which flow 
into it. After theſe deſtructive ope- 
rations have ceaſed of themſelves, 
there is reaſon to apprehend, from 
what has been diſcovered by phi- 
loſophers, that the fame proceſs 
would be continued with equal ef- 
feft, for the conſtituent particles 
of water are ſufficiently hard to 
abrade the ſurfaces of very _—_— 
bod es; it having been proved by 
experiment, that the coheſion of 
glaſs itſelf is not ſtrong enough to 
reſiſt their action. The conſider- 
ation of this fact would induce one 
to imagine, that the bed of a river 
undergoes inſenſible changes from 
the friction of its own ſtream, after 
it ceaſes to be expoſed to the more 
manifeit ravages of a torrent. But 
a li tle attention to the economy 
of nature will remove the fuſpi- 
cion, by pointing out a ſimple pre- 
ventive, which ſhe uſes to obviate 
the inconveniency. For when 2 


pebble has been a while depoſited 
"1 
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in water, it is covered with ſeveral 
of the impenfect plants, moſt com- 
monly with the conferva rivularis, 
and different ſpecies of tremella. 
Theſe ſingular productions of the 
vegetable kingdom are enabled by 
ſome peculiarities of their conſti- 
tution to bear the friction of a 
ſtream, without receiving the leaſt 
injury. And, to whatever circum- 
ſtance this property is owing, it is 
plain that the ſubſtances in queſ- 
tion, while they provide for their 
own ſecurity, muſt enſure the pro- 
tection of whatever they envelop. 
By ſpreading over every part 1n 
contact with the water, they pre- 
ſerve one continued ſurface, and 
preſent themſelves entire and unin - 
terrupted to the action of the cur- 
rent; and by occupying the cre- 
vices arifing from the inequalites of 
contiguous ſtones, they form a kind 
of cement, in which the lighter 
fragments being entangled, are pre- 
vented from being moved by every 
trivial force. Thus is permanence 
given to the courſe of every river 
by this ſimple proviſion of nature; 
and bounds are ſet to a proceſs, 


which without it muſt have been 


unlimited. 

% J have now enumerated the 
various cauſes that contribute to 
the transformation of Lakes, by 


the gradual enlargement of their 


outlets, and have pointed out cir- 


cumſtances, which in proceſs of 
time unavoidably binder future al- 
terations of the kind. It will there- 
fore be proper, in conformity to 
: the plan of the eſſay, to confirm 
the truth of the theory by the fol- 
{lowing remarks, whic+ I truſt will 


not be found contradictory to the 
experience of any one, who has 
had an opportunity to make fimilar 
obfer vations. 

„There are many vallies in the 


north of England, Which, af we 


may judge from their ——— 
have formerly been filled with wa- 
ter. The cours which ſeem ſcoop- 
ed out of the ſides of ſeveral hiuls 
are perhaps the moſt ſingular ob- 
jects of the kind. The entrance 
into one of theſe places always lies 
through a narrow pals, between two 
ſteep banks. A rivulet moſt com- 
monly tlows through this opening, 
which, in fome caſes, conveys 
away the ſuperfluous water by a 
baſon lying ia the centre of the na- 
tural amphitheatre. If the courſe 
of this ſtream be traced to ſome 
part where its declivity is inter- 
rupted by a plane, the obſerver 
may have an opportunity of diſco- 
vering what has once been is em- 
ployment. For he will frequently 
find it flowing along a channel con- 
ſiderably elevated by a broad bed 
of pebbles. The fragments conſti- 
tutiag this ridge are in all probabi- 
lity the remains of a rock, that 
tormerly occupied the opening 
which is now the entrance to the 
cove. 

« Beſides theſe, there are other 
vallies of greater extent, and more 
diſtant from the ſummits of the 
hills, which appear to be the worn- 
out reſervoirs of ancient lakes. 


For, in them, the natural „rata of 


the country are buried under deep 
beds ot fand-and pebbles. Their 
ſides are frequently diverfified with 
little eminences, which, in figure 
and ſtructure, very much reſemble 
the banks that are thrown up by cur- 
rents : but their elevation above the 
neighbouring rivers forbids us to 


imagine that they were formed by 


them, as it is not uncommon to 
meet with ſmall hills of the kind 
many yards above the limits of the 
greateſt floods; but at tlie ſame 
time, it is evident that they have 
been raiſed by ſtreams of conſider- 
able force, as they conſiſt wholly of 
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rolled ſtones, arranged in ſtrata 
with beds of ſand between them. 
The fineſt ſand is found in the 
loweſt and moſt ſequeſtered places 
of theſe hollows, in ſuch ſituations 
as theory aſſigns to it, on the ſup- 
poſition that the bottom of a lake is 


the leaſt agitated by ſtorms, where 


the water 1s deepeſt. 

« In many places it is as ſmall 
as that thrown up by the fea; but 
it differs in this reſpect—ſea- ſand 
is more or leſs mixed with ſhells, 
but this contains none, though the 
lime-ſtone that is often found in 
the neighbourhood abounds with 
them. From this fact it may be 
very properly inferred, that the 
matter in queſtion is of a more re- 
cent date than the primitive ſtrata 
of the ſurrounding country; and 
that the tides of the ocean were hot 
concerned in lodging it where we 
now find it. For though it would 
be folly to ſeek for ſhells in the 
heap of pebbles deſcribed above, 
becauſe they would he unavoidably 
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cruſhed to pieces, during the for. 
mation of theſe eminences, by the 
fragments of which they conſiſt be. 
ing thrown forcibly together by the 
currents; yet, it is equally evident, 
that the gentler undulations of the 
water would tranſport ſuch light 
ſubſtances along with the fineſt 
particles of ſtone into the calmeſt 
new of the reſervoir, and there 
eave them to ſubſide together. On 
this account it is highly reaſonable 
to ſuppoſe, that the beds of ſand 
here alluded to are not productions 
of the fea ; but that they have been 
depoſited. by rivers, which, after 
running over ſtrata in a ſtate of de- 
compoſition, diſcharged all the im- 
purities collected in their reſpective 
courſes into vallies full of water at 
the time; and that the rubbiſh, 
which now covers their ſides, con- 
fiſts of theſe impurities, diſpoſed 
in their prefent order and arrange- 
ment, by the currents of the pri- 
mitive lakes.” | 


On the MicxaTron of FISHES, in a Letter from General LINCOLN 
to Mr. BELKNAP, : 


[From the Third Volume of Ber«xae's Hisrory of New Hawry- 
. 5 SHIRE. ] 


« QQINCE I ſaw you laſt, I have 
found ſome parts of the copy 
of a letter I wrote to Mr. Little, 
with a deſign to convince him, that 
the river fith never forſake the wa- 
ters in which they were ſpawned, 
unleſs ſome unnatural obſtructions 
are thrown in their way : that 
when obſtructed, they do not ſeek 


new ſources in which they may 


lodge their ſpawn; but that they 


are ſo ſtrongly allured to the ſame 
route, that they annually return to 
their natural river, preſſing con- 
ſtantly for a paſſage into their mo- 
ther pond. That the quiet waters 
of the lake can alone give that 
nouriſhment and protection neceſ- 
ſary to the exiſtence of the egg; 
the preſervation of which is indiſ- 
penſible, if an extinction of the 
ſchull is to be prevented. 
„Tue practice is not novel in 
this ſtate, when from ſome unna- 
. EE tural 
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tural obſtructions, the fiſh have 
been totally expelled from a river, 
to re-eſtabliſh them in their former 
numbers. About fifty years ſince, 
it was known, that at the firit ſet- 
tlement of this town, the alewives 
had a paſſage through it, into Ac- 
cord pond, and were in ſuch plenty 
as to give a full ſupply to the in- 
habitants. This induced the people 
at that time to attempt the re-eſtab- 
liſhment of them, in which they 
ſucceeded by opening proper fiſh- 
ways through the mill-dams, and 
conveying the fiſh, in the ſpring 
of the year, in a proper vehicle into 
the pond ; this was done by keep- 
ing it near the bank of the river, 
and frequently ſhifting the water 
in the veſſel, After this the fiſh 
increaſed annually until there was 
a pretty good ſupply ; but as there 
were many ſhoal places in the river, 
which required very conſtant atten- 
tion, the expence of which, and the 
loſs ſuſtained by ſtopping the mills, 
exceeded, in the opinion of the 
town, the advantages of the fiſh, 
the buſineſs was neglected; ſo that 
{or a number of years they have 
been perfectly cut off from the 
pond. Notwithſtanding ſome of the 
fiſh anuualiy return to the mouth 
of the river, urging a paſſage up; 
but they are decreaſed in number 
and reduced in f12e. 

« We ſhall find on examination, 
that the fiſh, though of the ſame 
kind, in one river are much larger 
and fatter than in any other river 
in its vicinity. If theſe fiſh were 
tutfered to intermix, the diiterence 
now ſo very apparent would not 
exiſt, If the fiſh are not directed 
by ſome laws in nature, to the rivers 
in which they were ſpawned, how 
thall we account for the ſalinon be- 
ing in Connecticut river, and in 
Merrimack, and the rivers lying 


between, perfectly deſtitute of thoſe 
fiſh ? Was there not ſomething ir- 
reſiſtibly enchanting, in the waters 
in which they reſpectively origi- 
nated, we ſhould probably find 
ſome ſtraggling falmon in the in- 
termediate rivers. 

« Whilſt I refided in Philadel- 
phia in 1782 and 1783, I diſcovered 
that the ſhad brought to market 
from the Schuylkill were about one 
third part better than thoſe taken 
in the Delaware. Theſe fiſh come 
up the bay together in the ſpring, 
and take, each ſchull its proper ri- 
ver, about five miles below the 
city; they are caught but a few 
miles above it, ſo that in a few 
hours after they divide, they fall 
into the nets of the fiſhermen. 
Were there not ſomething in the 
nature of the waters of theſe rivers, 
by which the fiſh are allured to 
them reſpectively, we certainly 
ſhould find the fiſh in the different 
rivers exactly alike; for we cannot 
ſuppoſe that they experience any 
material change between the time 
ot their ſeparation and the time of 
their being caught. As the ſhad 
taken in the Schuylkill are, and al- 
ways have been, of a much ſuperior 
quality to thoſe taken in the Dela- 
ware, we muſt ſuppoſe that there 
is, in the river firſt mentioned, food 
for the fiſh more nutritive than 
there is in the latter. I cannot 
think it a very romantic idea, that 
the waters are fo impregnat-d with 
certain particles which ſhall be ſut- 
ficient to allure the fiſh to thoſe ri- 
vers in which they were ſpawned, 
or that they are invited-to them by 
the returning fry, on which they 
have been accuſtomed to feed. 
That they do feed differentiv, ſome 
on food more nutritive than others, 
caunot be denied ; to this is owing 
the different ſize of the iſh, They 
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leave the rivers under different cir- 
cumſtances, and ſo return to them 
again. 

„The ſhad and ale wife frequent 
the ſame waters in which they drop 
their ſpawns. The ſhad, prior to 
this, work up a little circular ſand 
bank, on which the ſpawns are 
lodged, and are guarded from that 
deſtruction to which they would be 
expoſed from the ſmall fiſh, did not 
the male conſtantly play around the 
depofit. While the eggs or ſpawns 
of the alewife are ſecured by being 
depoſited in ſhoal water, which pre- 
vents their being annoyed by the 
large fiſh. 

The idea that fiſh always re- 
turn to the ſame rivers in which 
they are ſpawned, will not appear 
improbable, when we confider what 
are the general laws which ſeem to 
controul the whole finny tribe; 


and what would be the probable 


conſequences, ſhould they be thrown 
down. nh 
On the ſhores of the United 
States we find fiſh of different 
kinds, each ſupplving a certain pro- 
portion of the inhabitants. Theſe 
are reſtrained by ſome laws in na- 
ture to their own feeding ground; 
they do not invade the rights of 
others, nor are their rights intringed 
by any. New-York 1s in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rhode- Iſland, and that 
ſtate is in the neighbourhood of 
this, yet each ſtate has a very dif- 
ferent fiſh- market. So it is with 
Pennſylvania and the ſtates ſouth 
of it, Notwithſtanding this, all are 
ſupplied, and with kinds of fiſh pe- 
culiar to each. The cod-fith which 
occupy the banks lying between 
the latitudes of 41 and 45, are very 
different on the different banks, and 
are kept ſo diſtinct, and are fo ſi- 
milar on the reipective banks, that 
a man acquainted with the fiſhing 
buſineſs will feparate thoſe caught 
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on one bank from thoſe caught on 
another, with as much eaſe as we 
ſeparate the apple from the pear. 

It will be acknowledged that 
there can exiſt but a certain number 
only of fiſh in any given ſpace; 
was not this the caſe, as they are fo 
prolific in their nature, they would, 
from their natural increaſe, ſoon ſo 
multiply, as that the world, if | 
may be allowed the expreſſion, 
would not contain them. 

„On the banks there appears 
nearly as many fiſh as ever, not- 
withſtanding the great numbers an- 
nually taken, The grand bank 
was, three years ago, manifeſtly 
over-ſtocked ; there were more fifl: 
on it than could find ſupport; thoſe 
taken were evidently on the decline; 
they were very thin, the ſubſtance 
tender ; it could not be hardened 
and preferved by falt; many of 
them would yield before the knite 
in ſplitting, and fall to pieces be- 
fore they could be conveyed to the 
flakes, The eauſe' is not known; 
probably the ſpawns of that ſeaſon 
were better preſerved than they 
had uſually-been. 

« Were thoſe reſtraining laws of 
nature, which now confine the dit- 
ferent ſchulls of fiſh to their own 
limits, thrown down, and all could 
wander without controul, there 
would be the moſt imminent dan- 
ger of a total deſtruction of nearly 
the whole kind, as well in the ri- 
vers as on the banks; for, as wa: 
ſaid before, there can but a certain 
number exiſt in a given ſpace. 

„Permit me farther to requeſt, 
in ſupport of the doctrine advanced, 
an attention to that ſyſtem and or- 
der ſo conſpicuous in the opera- 
tions of nature, and the great regu- 
larity preſerved among the things 
of creation, animate end inanimate, 
by that wiſdom which made and 
governs the world. 


« Let 
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Let us take a view of the dif- 
ferent nations diſperſed over the 
face of the earth, by him who ori- 
ginally fixed bounds to the habi- 
tations of men, and as a reſtraint to 
them, and that each tribe ſhould 
retain its own limits, he gave to 
each nation a different language : we 
find the different nations and tribes, 
though poſſeiſing very different 
climates, and if we were to judge, 
enjoying the means of different de- 
grees of happineſs, ſeverally tena- 
cious of the limits aftigned them; 
and where a God is acknowledged, 
they very ſincerely and univerſally 
thank him that they are favoured 
above their fellow men. 

« Was it not for the ſuperin- 
tending care, and the influence of 
the Governor of the univerſe, who 
ſcatters in the paths of men ſuch 
motives as fall with weight and con- 
viction on their minds, and lead 
them to prefer their climate above 
any other, no inhabitants would 
be found in the burning ſands un- 
der the torrid, nor on the frozen 
cragged mountains under the frigid 
zones. We find, however, under 
each, multitudes of people, who 
are ſo fitted for their reſpective ſitu- 
ations, that thev are not only happy, 
but are really partial to the place 
aſſigned them, and envy not the 
dominion of others, and ſeldom or 
never invade them, but from mo- 
tives of avarice, pride, and ambi- 
tion. 

We find that the people who 
inhabited the American ſhores on 
the firſt diſcovery of them, were 
divided into little kingdoms or 
tribes, each ſpeaking a different 
language, and were enemies one to 
the other; hence they were pre- 
ferved from famine and want, for 
they depended princi; ally upon the 
ſpontaneous growth of the earth, 
and upon fiſhing and hunting fer 


their ſupport, Whatever kept them 
aſunder was an act of mercy ; with 
their ideas, they could not have 
lived compactly ; ruin muſt have 
been the neceſſary conſequence of 
the attempt. 

„What ſhort of that influence, 
neceſſary to preſerve the natural 
order of things, could have pre- 
vented mankind from abandoning 
the more inhoſpitable parts of the 
globe, running together and . 
in climes the moſt friendly an 
pleaſant, and much the greater part 
of them becoming thereby their 
ownexecutioners. Although from 
an high cultivatioa of the earth, 
food may be drawn for a great mul- 
titude of people, yet population 
cannot exceed certain bounds ; 
whenever that takes place, the ſa- 
lubrity of the air is deſtroyed, con- 
tagion rages, the people iicken 
and die. = 

Let me now point you to the 
birds of paſſage, and aſk that you 
would permit your ideas to follow 
them in their flight from ſouth to 
north, in ſpring, and from north to 
ſouth, in autumn, and you will find 
that they are annually pointed to 
the ſame objects, and are as conſtant 
in their flight and as regular in their 
courſe as are the ſeaſons. We may, 
at a particular time of the year, trace 
the ſwallow into its hiding place, 
and the robin and the lark to the 
foreſts, where they retire for ſhelter 
from the inclemency of an ap- 
proaching winter, and fee them in 
the morning ot ſpring returning to 
the ſame habitations and branches, 
and often to the ſame neſts they oc- 
cupied before, and which from ne- 
ceflity they had abandoned. Dit- 
ferent fowls, natives of different 
climes, are fo fitted to their native 
air, that many of them cznnot ex- 
iſt out of it, 

„The rattle- ſnake, the moſt poi- 
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ſonous reptile in this part of the 
country, is circumſcribed in his li- 
mits, and cannot exiſt beyond a 
certain degree of northern latitude, 
nor can he be tranſported acrofs 
the Atlantic. By what laws in na- 
ture he is reſtrained we know not ; 
that he is reſtrained is a fact, and 
is not known in. one part of this 
commonwez!th, while much dread- 
ed in another. The ſame reſtraint 
lies on different reptiles in the 
ſouthern ſtates ; and though one 
part are in a degree endangered by 
them, vet others are perfectly free 
from their poiſonous ſtings. Theſe 
animals, neceſſary on the whole, as 
are the flies, which multiply in pro- 
Portion to the 141 of the air 
by which they are ſurrounded. make 
a part of the great whole, and have, 
J doubt noi, a benevolent commiſ- 
fion, in the execution of which the 
happineſs , man is materially con- 
cerned, 

« Beaits ofthe moſt ferocious kind, 
neceſſary in the chain, are peculiar 
to certain climates, and are the leaſt 
dreaded where moſt known: a be- 
lief that they will not excced the 
limits aſſigned them, prevents their 


giving terror to others; while thoſe 


of a different kind ſerve for our ule, 
are fitted to live in the various cli- 
mates in wich they have been 
placed, and feem, by ſome inſtinct 
of nature, to be perietiy ſubmiſive; 
and are bound with much caſe to 
the limits aſſigned them. 

« When we take a view of the 
whole of the order effablithed ori- 
ginally, and which has been pre- 
ſerved in the world; when we ſee 
man diſperſed over the face of the 
earth, and an ev.dent deſign that 
he ſhould remain ſo diſperſed; and 
when we behold, that in conſe— 
quence thereof, care has been taken 
that under every circumſtance of, 
civilization, or barbariſm, a ſull 
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ſupply of food can be obtained by 
each, in a way beſt fmted to them- 
ſelves; when we ſee the birds of 
paſſage, anxious to perform their 
part, and (which is important in- 
deed to ſome of the inhabitants in 
the higher latitudes) tauglit to fly in 
winter to chmes more triendly to 
their exiſtence, and led back to 
nouriſh the waking Laplander, after 
a winter of retirement and ſleep ; 
when we ſee the care exerciſed to- 
wards man, evinced in the exiſtence 
of even the moſt poiſonous animals, 
fitted to inhale the more ſubtil and 
pointed particles floating in air, 
which are too keen for our habits, 
and obſerve the irritating fly, buſily 
employed in bras the putrid mat- 
ter, in the firſt ſtages of it, which 
otherwiſe would float incompatible 
with a ſalubrious atmoſphere, ne- 
ceſſary to our happineſs; when 
we ſee the natural timidity implant- 
ed in the nature of the moſt fero- 
cious animals, fleeing at the ap- 
proach of man; and the docility of 
thoſe more immediately intended 
for our uſe; when we carefully 
.review theſe things, and ſtudy with 
a'tention the works of nature, the 
great book. of God, which if under. 
{tood cannot miſlead, and our minds 
are guided by proper conſiderations, 
we ſhall be freed from all anxious 
fears, leſt one part of the ſyſtem 
ſhould claſh with another; but in- 
ſtead thereof, we ſhall find ourſelves 
perfectly ſatisfied in the belief that 
each will occupy its own orb until 
the whole ſhall be diſſolved. 

I have little doubt in my own 
mind but that every river, whoſe 
ſource is in a lake or pond, where 
the waters are quiet, might with 
great eaſe be repleniſhed with ſome 
kind of fiſh or other. I think there 


was.a time when they were filled. 
Could we ſucceed in this meaſure, 


the advantages would be 1 ; 
or 
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for it would. multiply our cod and 
other ground - fiſli about our ſhores, 
in proportion as we increaſe the 
{mall river fiſh, for they are the 
proper food of the ground-fifh, 
which in purſuit thereof, are al- 
lured quite into our harbours, and 
give us a, more eaſy ſupply. Ve 
have undoubtedly been criminally 
inattentive to the propagation of 
the oyſter, in different parts of our 
ſhores; we can probably fill our 
channels with theſe ſhell fiſh with 
much more eaſe. than we can fill 
our paſtures with herds and flocks. 


« T have a ſatisfaction in ſub- 
mitting theſe obſervations to you, 
which is ſeldom to be enjoyed, viz. 
that I ſhall receive a full compen- 
ſation—one ſmile will do it; that L 
am ſure they will beget, for you 
muſt long ſince have been taught 
that we had better ſmile than weep 
at the vanity of others. 


With eſteem and affection, 
I am always your friend, 


B. LINCOLN,” 


Account of the FRUIT of the MELLORI, growing in the NICO- 
BAR ISLANDS, 


9 


[From the Third Volume of the AsT ATI RESEARcHEB.] 


a HE tree that bears this nu- 

tritrive fruit, is a ſpecies 
of Palm, called by them Larum; by 
the Pertugucſe, Mellori ; and is very 
+bundant in thoſe iſlands, as well 
as in Carnicotas : it grows promiſ- 
cuouſly in the woods, among other 
trees, but it delights more particu- 
larly in a damp foil. The trunk is 
often ſtraight, thirty or thirty-five 
leet high, and ten or twelve inches 
(the oldeſt even two feet) in circum- 
terence ; the bark is ſmooth, aſh 
coloured, with equidiſtant interſec- 
ons, of a compact hard texture 
in its interior part, but ſoft and 
quite hollow in the centre from the- 
top of the trunk; the leaves grow 
diſpoſed like a calyx, about three 
leet long and four inches broad, 
enliform and aculeate, of a dark 
green hue, and of a tenacious hard 
ſubſtance : the roots are out of the 
ground, and inſerted at <ight or ten 


feet on the trunk, according to its 
age, being not quite two feet in the 
earth : the fruit, which has the ſhape 
of a pine, and the ſize of a large 
Faca, comes out of the bottom of 
the leaves: the age of a man is ſel- 
dom ſufficient to ſee the trees bear- 
ing fruit: its weight forces it out 
of the leaves, and, when it is nearly 
ripe, which is known by the na- 
tives on the change of its colour 
from green to vellowiſh, it is ga- 
thered, and weighs from thirty to 
forty pounds. The drupes are loof- 
ened by thruſting a piece of iron 
between their interſtices : the ex- 
terior ſurface is cut off, and thus 
— into earthen pots covered with 
eaves, then boiled on a flow fire 
for ſeveral hours together: the fruit 
is ſufficiently boiled. when the me- 
dullary part of it becomes ſoft and 
friable ; it is then taken from the 
fire and expoſed to the celd air; 

when 
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- When cold, the drupes are ſepa- 
rated from the ſtalk, and the me- 
dullary part prefſed ont by means 
of a ſhell forced into them. With- 
in the woody part of the drupes, 
there are two ſeeds, in ſhape and 
taſte much like almonds: the ſoft 
part is then collected into a ſpheri- 
cal maſs, and, in order to ex- 
tract all the ſtringy fragments re- 
maining in it, by the compreſſion 
of the ſhell, a thread is paſſed and 
repaſſed, until the whole is extract- 
ed, and it comes out perfectly clean: 
it is then of a pale yellow colour, 
much reſembling polenta, or the 
dreſſed meal of the Zea mays, and 
in taſte much like it ; when not 
duly prepared, it has an acidity, to 
wideh it tends very ſtrongly if 
long expoſed to the atmoſphere z 
but it may be preſerved a long time, 
if well covered. 

&« It is“ certain that the Nicobar 
bread fruit- tree differs very eſſential- 
ly from the palm deſcribed by Mr. 
Maffon, and found in the interior 
parts of Africa, which bears a ſort 
of bread- fruit. On my ſhewing to 
Mr. Maſſon, in March 1590, the 
drawing of the tree here deſcribed, 
he was pleaſingly ſurprized at the 
novelty, and declared he had never 
before ſeen it. It differs alſo from 
the bread fruit-tree found in Ota- 
heite, and deſcribed by captain 
Cook in his Voyage round the 
World, as will appear very evident 
ona reference to the notes of that 
work. Some ſhrubs, whoſe leaves 
reſemble mach thoſe of the Nicobar 
- bread fruit-tree, are to be ſeen on 
the Coromandel Coaſt, and in the 
Iſle of France, where they thrive in 
ſome degree, but never attain the 
height of thoſe at Nicobar : imper- 
fect ſmall fruits are ſeen once a 
ru ſprouting out, and the inha- 

itants derive an advantage from 
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the leaves of the tree, which they 
convert into mat, and bags to hold 
coffee.” 


Note by the Preſident : 


« As far as we can determine the 
claſs or order of a plant from a mere 
delineation of its fruit, we may 
ſafely pronounce, that the Leram 
of Nicobar is the Cauli of the Arabs, 
the C#taca of the Indians, and the 
Pandanus of our Botaniſts, which 
is deſcribed very awkwardly (as 
KOENIG firſt obſerved to me) in 
the ſupplement to LINN /EUS: he 
had himſelf deſcribed with that 
elegant conciſeneſs, which conttitues 
the beauty of the L. nn method, 
not only the wonderful fructifica- 
tion of the fragrant Cetaca, but 
moſt of the flowers, which are ce» 
lebrated in Sanſcru, by poets for 
their colour or fcent, and by phyf.- 
cians for their medical uſes; and, 
as he bequeathed his manuſcript to 
fir JOSEPH BANKS, we may be 
ſure that the public ſpirit of that 
illuſtrious naturaliſt will not ſuffer 
the labours of his learned friend to 
be ſunk in oblivion. Whether the 
PANDARUS Len be a new 
ſpecies, or only a variety, we can- 
not yet poſitively decide; but four 
of the plants have been brought 
from Nicobar, and ſeem to flouriſh 
in the company's botanical garden, 
where they will probably blofſom ; 
and the greateſt encouragement 
will, I truſt, be given to the culti - 
vation of ſo precious a vegetable. 
A fruit weighing twenty or thirty 
pounds, and containinga farinaceous 
ſubſtance, both palatable and nu- 
tritive in a high degree, would per- 
hars, if it were common in theſe 
provinces, for ever ſecure the na- 
tives of them from the horrors of 
famine; and the PANDANUS of 
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Nergal might be brought, I con- 
ceive, to equal perfection with that 
of Nicobar, if due care were taken 
to plant the male and female trees 
in the ſame place, inſtead of leaving 


the female, as at preſent, to bear an 
imperſect and unproductive fruit, 
and the diitant male to ſpread itfclf 
only by the help of its radicatiag 
branches.” | 


— — — 


ExPERIMENTS illuſtrating the PROPERTIES of CHARCOAL. 


[From Czeit's CHENMTCAT JovxxAL.] 


« 1, F YOMMON vinegar, on be- 

I boiled in a matraſs 
with charcoal powder, became per- 
fectly limpid like water. 

& 2, The following are ſome of 
the remarkable effects that take 
place in the pprification of honey : 
—As long as honey diluted with a 
ſufficient quantity of water is boiled 
with charcoal powder, a very un- 
pleaſant and peculiar ſmell is per- 


. Ceived. 


If the charcoal powder is not add- 
ed to the honey and water (hydrome!) 


in a quantity ſufficient for abſorb- 
ing all the mucilaginous parts, the fil- 


trated hydromel conſtantly appears 
of a ſemitranſparent blackiſh co- 


lour; and this continues till the 


neceſſary quantity of charcoal pow- 
der is added, and then the liquor 
runs through the filter as clear as 
water. 
« If the reſiduum of charcoal 
wder which ſerved to deprive the 
oney of its ſmell and ſlimy mat- 
ter be lixiviated with a large quan- 


| tity. of water, the matter will ac- 


quire a ſimilar ſemi-pellucid black 
colour. 

If this black water be evapo- 
rated, the black matter will be de- 
poſited on the ſides of the veſſel in 
the form of a ſcat, that is, very 


ſoft and unctuous to the touch. 
That theſe effects are owing to the 
ſlimy parts of the honey, ſeems to 
be proved by the following experi- 
ments : | 

« 3. To a diluted ſolution of an 
ounce of JH was gradu- 
ally added charcoal gowder b 
8 the mixture was we 

oiled, and a little of it was fre- 
quently filtered for examination. 
The liquor, however, conſtautly 
ran through the bloating-paper tur- 
bid and dark-coloured, till zolus. of 
charcoal powder, with a propor- 
tionate quantity of water for its di- 
lation, had been mixed with it, and 
then the percolated liquor was clear. 
The whole of the filtrated liquor 
was now evaporated, but none of 
the gum was any longer to be 
found in it, ſo that it muſt kave 
been decompoſed or ſimply abſarb- 
ed by the charcoal. 

« g. Charcoal powder has the 
ſame effect upon other fluids which 
contain Ether vegetable mucilage or 
animal gluten. They will not run 
clear throug! the filter till they 
have been completely deprived of 
their mucilaginous or glutinous 
parts, by the additioa of a proper 
quantity of charcoal powder. 

« 6, Beer, milk, or lemoa-juice, 

mix 
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mixed with charcoal powder, re- 
main of a turbid black colour, until 
the latter is added in a quantity ſuf- 
ficient for depriving thoſe fluids of 
all their mucilaginous, caſcous, and 
oily parts, for which effect thoſe 
fluids muſt be diluted with a pro- 
digious quantity of-water. 

« 7. From theſe facts we may 
determine 4 pricri, and without 
having recourſe to experiments, the 
caſes in which this clarifying pow- 
der of charcoal is not at all appli- 
cable: it is not applicable to any 


of thoſe ſubſtances in whoſe mix- 


turesand compoſition, oily, gummy, 
or gelatinous matter conſtitutes an 
eſſential and neceſſary part. On the 
other hand, charcoal powder may 
be advantageouſly employed in all 
thoſe caſes in which we wiſh to ſe- 
parate and remove the above-men- 
tioned principles 

«8, Charcoal powder, over which 
a very empyreumatic diſtilled vi- 
negar that has been concentrated 
by freezing, had been abſtract- 
ed till the charcoal was become 
dry, diſplayed upon its ſurface all 
the colours of a peacock's tail. 

« g. All ſorts of veilels, and 
other utenſils, may be ve, from 
long-retained ſmells of every kind, 
in the eaſieſt and moſt perfect man- 
ner, by rinſing them out well with 
charcoal powder, after their groſſer 
impurities have been ſcoured off 
with ſand and pot-aſh, 

« 10. In the common mode of 
elarifying honey a great deal of 
ſcum is 1 from this ſcum 
we may obtain honey perfectly pure 
and clear, by diluting it with a pro- 
per quantity of water, and adding 
to it, while on the fire, as much 
charcoal powder as is neceſſary to 
make it filter clear. The filtrated 
liquor is afterwards to be eyapo- 
rated to a proper conſiſtence. 


&« 11, Upon the diſagreeable bit. 
ter taſte of ſalt water, charcoal has 
not the leaſt effect. This ſeems to 
me to prove, that its na: ſeous taſte 
15 not owing to bituminous matter, 
but to the earthy neutral ſalts; for 
the charcoal would certainly ex- 
tract or abſorb any bituminoys mat- 
ter from the water, whereas upon 
ſalts the charcoal has no effect. 

„ 12. Salt of hartſhorn is ren- 
dered uncommonly white on being 
well triturated with an equal quan- 
tity of charcoal powder, my put 
into a retort ſo as to fill it half way 


up. The remaining ſpace within 


the retort is to be filled up with 
coarſely-pounded charcoal, and the 
whole is then to be ſubjected to diſ- 
tillation. 

« 13. In the purification of com- 
mon ardent ſpirits by means of 
charcoal, without the help of diſtil- 
lation, if too little charcoal- powder 
be added, the ſpirits will always re- 
tain a blackiſh turbid appearance. 
But this black matter may be in- 
ſtantly and entirely ſeparated from 
the ſpirits by the addition of ſalt of 
tartar, in ſuch quantity as is ſufficient 
for it to form with the water which 
it attracts from the ſpirits a diftint 
fluid. As ſoon as the ſeparation of 
the watery from the ſpirituous parts 
takes place, the black matter is ſeen 
floating upon the undermoſt fluid 
in the form of an extremely fine 
pellicle. On the other hand, if to 
a pound of ſuch turbid ſpirits only 
a very ſmall quantity, not exceed- 
ing a grain, of the alkali be added, 
the ſeparation of the black ſooty 
matter will not take place for ſeve- 
ral days. 

6 14. People whoſe breath ſmells 
ſtrong trom a ſcorbutic diſpoſition 
of the gums, may at any time get 
perfectly rid of this bad ſinell by 
rubbiag and waſhing out the * 
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and teeth enn with fine 
charcoal powder, I was led to this 
diſcovery by the effects of charcoal 
on putrid fleſh. By means of this 
veryſimple application, the teeth are 
at the ſame time rendered beauti- 
fully white, 

« 15. Brown, putrid, and ſtink 
ing water was not only immediately 
deprived of its offenfive ſmell by 
means of charcoal powder, but was 
alſo rendered tranſparent. Ience 
it would probably be of uſe for 

reſerving freſh water ſweet dur- 
ing ſea voyages, to add about five 
pounds of coarſe charcoal powder 
to every calk of water; eſpecially 
as the charcoal might eaſily be ſe- 
parated by filtering, whenever 
wanted, through a linen bag. 

« 16. I let fixteen pounds of 
urine ſtand to putrify during two 
months, and then mixed with it, 
while it was boiling, two pounds 
of charcoal powder; the bad ſmell 
immediately vaniſhed, and there re- 
mained only the ſtrong ſmell of vo- 
latile alkali, In order to ſeparate 
all the mucous and extractive parts, 
I evaporated it with ſome charcoal 
powder to dryneſs. . The dry reſi- 
duum thus obtained, being lixivi- 
ated with water, afforded a liquor 
which was perfectly as clear as wa- 
ter, and which, after it was eva- 
porated to the point of cryſtalliza- 
tion, had only a flight brown tinge, 
and remained fluid enough to allow 
the ſalts which it contained to ſhoot 
eaſily and regularly into beautiful 
white cryſtals of cubical and other 
forms, | | 

« 15, Camphor and its odour are 
not in the leaſt altered by charcoal ; 
when this laſt, however, is added 
to a ſolution of unrefined camphor 
in ſpirits of wine, it deprives the 
ſame of its yellow colour. 

« 18. If to a ſaturated ſolution 
of camphor in highly rectificd {pi- 

3 


rit of wine, charcoal be added in a 
ſufficient quantity to let it ſettle 
well, the camphor will cryſtallize 
in the clear ſolution above the 
charcoal, nearly in the ſame manner 
as ſal ammoniac, the in form of plu. 
moſe cryſtals, which, according as 
the weather is warmer or colder, 
will ait-rnately diſappear and re- 
appear. 


« 19. Though honey boiled with 


charcoal 15 thereby deprived of its 
eculiar ſmell and taſte, and alſo of 
its colour and flimy parts, yet 
if it is farther evaporated, after the 
ſeparation of the charcoal powder, 
it again recovers its brown co- 
lour, 
20. By trituration with char- 
coal powder, bugs were entirely de- 
prived of their bad ſmell. 

« 21. Spirits diſtilled from malt 
or other grain, ſhew by the ſmell 
evidently that their ſtrength is much 
increaſed by purification with char- 
coal, without the help of diſtilla- 
tion, inſomuch that perſons who 
were not informed of the manner in 
which the purification was effected, 
have taken ſuch ſpirits for rectified 
ſpirit of wine. 


& 22. Relative to the mode of 


purifying ardent ſpirits by means of 
charcoal without diitillation, and 
the time which the charcoal pow- 
der, added in different proportions, 
requires before it completely ſet- 
tles. I have made the following ob- 
ſervations: 


divided ten pounds of ardent 


ſpirits into ten equal portions, and 


added charcoal powder in the fol- 


lou ing increaſed proportions: 


Halt a dram of charcoal pows- + 


der produced ſcarcely any altera- 
tion in the ſmell, aud the ſpirits 
had not become quite clear even 
after ſix months. _ 

One dram occaſioned hardly 
any perceptible diminutipn of the 


ſinell, 
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fmell, and the ſpirit did not become 
clear till aiter the ſpace of four 
months. 

With two drams the ſpirit be- 
came clear in tw o months. 

% Four drams docaſioned a ve 
perceptible diminution of the ſmell, 
and the powder completely ſettled 
in the courſe of a month. 
One ounce entirely took off the 
bad ſmell, and the ſpirit became 
clear in a fortnight. 

„% With an ounce and a half the 
ſpirit cleared in eight days, 

« With two ounces in ſix days. 

With three ounces in five days. 

„ With four ounces in twenty- 
four hours. 

„% And with five ounces in two 
hours. The proportion of char- 
coal powder could not be far- 
ther increaſed, on account of the 
thickneſs which the mixture ac- 
quired, 

“ It is remarkable, that ardent 
ſpirits which have been completely 
purified by means of charcoal, 

ive out a fine odour exactly re- 
©-mbling that of peaches. 

& 23, The author found alſo, 
that by means of charcoal powder 
he could completely purify a na- 
tarally dark brown reſin. He ren- 
dered reſin of jalap as white as milk, 
without its loſing any of its pecu- 
har ſmell; the procefs, however, is 
ſomewhat tedious. 

« 24. Empyreumatic oils, diſ- 
folved in a ſufficient quantity of 
highly rectificd ſpirit 4 wine, are 
entirely deprived of their colour 
and ſmell by charcoal. 

& 25. Diſtilled waters are ren- 
dered completely inodorous by 
treatment wich charcoal powder. 
If to apy of theſe diſtilled waters 
only jut ſo much charcoal powder 


be added as wili ſuffice for deſtroy- 


ing che ſmell, the water will always 
remain tu bid; but when a larger 


quantity of chãreoal powder is add- 
ed; the water becomes perfectly 
clear and tranfparent. This cir- 
cumſtance ſeems to be owing to the 
tenacious ſſimy p̃erticles, by means 
of which the eſſential oils are kept 
diffuſed and fuſpended in diſtilled 
waters; - hence the water cannot be. 
come clear till the charcoal has 
been added in a quantity ſufficient 
for the ſeparation of the flimy 
matter. 

26. A watery infuſion of aſſa. 
fœtida prepared by digeſtion, and a 
cold infuſion of Virginia fnake. 
root and valerian, were entirely 
deprived of the ſmell peculiar to 
theſe ſubſtances by charcoal pou- 
der, 

« 27. By the fame means both 
white and red wine are rendered as 
colourleſs as water. 

„ 28. All the calcareous parti. 
cles are completely ſeparated from 
lime-water by means of charcoa! 
powder; ſo that it becomes quite 
taſteleſs, and is not rendered in the 
leaſt degree turbid by the addition 
of acid of ſugar. 

« 29. Water (ſaturated with fixc« 
air is very quickly and very com. 
pletely deprived of it by charcoal 
powder. 

& 30. Onions, after they have 
been well bruiſed or maſhed, are 
quickly and completely deprived 
of their ſtrong ſmell by mixture 
with charcoal powder. The fame 
thing happens with garlick. 

„ 31, If a little charcoal powder 
has been introduced into a bottle 
that has been filled with ſmoke, 
and the bottle is afterwards ſhaken, 
the ſmoke will be entirely abforb- 
ed, and the charcoal powder wil: 
thereby loſe its dephlogiſticating 
power upon every other ſubſtance. 
Hence we fee how neceffarv it is, 
that charcoal, which is prepared be- 
fore hand jor any of theſe expert- 

ment*, 
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ments, be kept from the acceſs of 
ſmoke, and, what is the conſtant 
attendant on ſmoke, phlogiſticated 
air. 


It is. of great importance to, the 
ſucceſs of the above mentioned ex- 
pen that the coal ſhould 

e 


perfectly charred, and free from 


all impurities and extraneous mat- 
ter; and alſo, that it ſhould be 
reduced to a very fine powder. 
If not uſed ſoon * it is pound» 
ed, it ſhould be kept. in clean 
earthen or glaſs veſſels, Cloſely 
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ACCOUNT of the EXCAVATIONS of CANARAH, in the IsL ax» 
of SALSET TE; with OBSERVATIONS on the PuxroskE for which 
they were originally intended; and the Pxoors which they afford 
of the early Period at which the INDIANS applied themſelves to 


ASTRONOMICAL PURSUITS. 


/ 


_— 


[From the Firſt Volume of Mavzrce's Invrav AnTravitres.] 


4 


4 O ALSET TE is a large and fer- 
8 tile iſland, ſeparated from 
Bombay by only a narrow channel, 
and is ſeventy miles in circumfe- 
rence, twenty in length, and fifteen 
in breadth.” Of theſe excavations 
the moſt recent and authentic ac- 
counts are to be found in the fame 
volume of the Arch;eologia above 
referred to, extracted by Mr. Le- 
thieullier fram the papers of Charles 
Boon, Eſq. governor of Bombay, 
and in the preliminary diſcourſe of 
M. Anquetil de Perron to his fa- 
mous Zend-aveſta, The relations 
of _ theſe gentlemen will be our 
ſafeſt guide amidſt a labyrinth of 
mythology, where we ſhall not 
have the advantage of M. Niebuhr's 
accurate and explanatory engrav- 
ings. M. Niebuhr, when in India, 
was deterred, as he himſelf informs 
us, from viliting Salſette, which 
was at that period in the hands of 
the Marattas, by ſome differences 
which had recently ariſen between 
the Engliſh and that uation. 
„ Governor Boon laudably em- 
ploying the power which he, de- 
rived from his High Tatien to Pro- 
mote the purpoſes of knowledge, 


* 


ordered exact drawings to be made, 
upon the ſpot, of the principal 
pagodas A. of the more ſtriking 
figures on this iſland. Theſe draw - 
ings were ſeven in number, but 
were never made public; they 
formed part of the collection of 
Mr. Lethieullier, and on that gen- 
tlæman's deceaſe, were purchaſed 
for the additional ee of 
the private library of the king; a 
library, which, for the number of 
fcarce and valuable books and ma. 
nuſcripts it contains, cannot be 
rivalled by that of any ſovereign in 
Europe, and may he called truly 
royal, I have denominated theſe 
excavations numerous and aſto- 
niſhing; and ſo the reader will 
undoubtedly think them, when he 


is informed, that, according to the 


repreſentation of Gemelli Carer), 
who diſtinctly enumerates them, 
the figures of idols alone amounted 
to above ſix hundred in number, 
ninety of them in and about the 
great pageda, which he tells us may 

e eſteemed the greateſt wonder of 
Aſia.; and adds, that the perſon, 


hö tobk the draught for governor 


Boon, declared he was ſo ftruck 
with 


ny, ©. 
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with the magnitude of that ſtupen- 
dous work, that. “ when he atten- 


| tively conſidered the whole, he did 


not doubt but it myſt have coſt 
the labour df forty thouſand men 
for forty years together.” 

Near the centre of the iſland, 
and emboſomed in extenſive woods, 
which are the haunt of lions, tigers, 
and other wild and venemous ani- 
mals, rife four very ſteep and con- 
tiguous hills, exhibiting at a diſ- 
tance the aſpe& of one entire rock, 
and bearing on their ſurface ſtrong 
marks of calcination. It is on 
the ſides of theſe hills that the ca- 
verns are hewn, and, from the re- 
ſemblance of the whole to a vaſt 


city of ſtone, as well as from the 


village of Canarah adjoining, the 
excavations are denominated, by 
the natives, „the city of Canarah.“ 
With this reſemblance, Linſchotten, 
who paid this iſland a viſit at ſo 
carly a period as the year 1579, was 
ſo rac” that, throughout his re- 
lation, he talks of it as of a town, 
and calls the excavated apartments 
chambers and houſes. He deſcribes 
the front as carved into ſtories or 
galleries, leading to ſo many ſepa- 
rate ranges of apartmeuts, all cut 


out of the live rock, and riſing 


ſucceſſively above each other, © ſo 
that, to be briefe, all the chambers 
and houſes within this compaſſe, or 
four galleries, are three hundred, 
and entirely full of carved pagodes, 
of ſo fearful, horrible, and develiſh, 
formes and ſhapes, that it is won- 
derful, to behold.” To give an 

ba. minute deſcription of theſe 
ſculptures is incompatible with 
my propoſed plan ; it will, for the 
preſent, be ſufficient to remark, 
that theſe ſeparate apartments have 
in general an interior receſs, or 
ſanctuary, and a ſmall tank or re- 
ſervoir of water, for the performs 
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ance of ablutions. In moſt of 
theſe receſſes is diſplayed the de- 
grading repreſentation of deity be- 
re alluded to, “ the cylindric 
e, deſcribed by Mr. Dalrym- 
ple, « the conic marble,” mentioned 
in the Aſiatic Reſearches, and 
often in union, that ſhocks the cye 
of modeſty, the too evident em- 
blems of the male and female or- 
gans of generation. 

« }t is the weſtern hill, which, ac- 
cording to governor Boon's ac- 
connt, more particularly challenges 
attention, fince it contains the chief 
Pagoda of the iſland : in its altitude, 

ut not in its extent and breadth, this 
pagoda far exceeds that of Ele- 
phanta, being forty feet high 
to the crown of the arch, eighty- 
four feet long, and forty-ſix broad.“ 
The veſtibule, or portico, is pro- 
ortionably lofty and ſpacious, and 
it is adorned with two ſtately co- 
lumns, finiſhed with capitals and a 
baſe. It is in this portico that the 
two ſurpriſing coloſſal ſtatues 
above mentioned, twenty - ſeven 
feet in height, and of excellent 
proportion, are ſtationed one on 
each ſide, immediately before the 
entrance into the grand temple; = 
are adorned with mitre caps an 
ear - rings, after the Indian faſhion ; 
and, to Mr. Boon's artiſt, they 
ſeemed to have been aanciently 
painted, by the tints of blue and 
vermillion which yet remained upon 
them. The portico itſelf has alfo 
one very magnificent gate and two 
others of interior magnitude. The 
ſuperior grandeur of this pagoda 
ſeems to ariſe not only from the 
height of the roof, but from the 
circumſtance of its being in the 
form of an arch, whereas that of 
Elephanta offends the eye, both by 


its lowneſs and its flatneſs. This 
arched wo is ſupparted by To” 
| ve 


11467 


five maſſy pillars, extremely beau- 


tiful, conſidering their antiquity, 
of an octagonal form, and about 
five feet in diameter; the capitals 
and baſes of each being ornamented 
with figures of elephants, horſes, 
tigers, &c. executed with great 
kill and exactneſs. 
cavities, regularly placed, are vifible 
round the walls of the tempbe, for 
the inſertion of thoſe lamps, which, 
2 were kept for ever burn- 
ng ig this gloomy and ſacred re- 
treat: but what in a more particular 
manner, at the very .entrance of 
the temple, irrefsſtibly impreſſes the 
mind of the beholder with. the moſt 
awful conception. of its former 
magnificent worſhip, is the ſtupen- 
dous altar at the further end of the 
temple, of a convex form, twenty- 
ſeven {cet in height, and twenty in 
diameter! Round this high offertory, 
at certain diſtances, are receſſes for 
lamps and, directly over it, expands 
a vaſt Toncave dome. From theſe 
numerous and conſpicuous. receſſes 
for lamps, from the general poſi- 
tion of theſe altars towards the eaſ- 
tern quarter of the pagoda, from 
che evidence already brought of 
the general prevalence among the 
 Hindoos in ancient eras of the 
worihip of tue ſon. and of fire, it 
can hardly be doubted but that this 
fpecies of devotion, deriving per- 
haps additional ſtrength from the 
viſible emblem of the deny, whoſe 
throne was ſuppoſed to be fixed in 
the ſun, blazed forth in this temple 
in the fallneſs of its meridian iplen- 
dour.. Shatl I be thought to have 
. Violate all the bounds of proba- 
bility, if I advance one Rep farther 
in conjecture, and oſter to the pub- 
lic the novel, yet ſurely, not incre- 
dible, ſuppoſition, that the pagodas, 
*both of Elephanta . and Salictte, 


Two rows of 
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rock, which were ſo common in 
Perſia, devoted to the ſplendid rite; 
of Mithra, and from that deity 
denominated Mithratic Caves? In 
thoſe caves they kept a portion of 
the facred fire conſtantly and fer. 
vently glowing. The radiant and 
ſpotleſs image of celeſtial brightneſs 
and purity was never ſuffered to be 
extinguiſhed, nor even to emit a 
languid ray, but continually af. 
cended in a pure bright pyramid of 


- 


Pame, fed with the richeſt gums, 


with the moſt fragrant oils, and 


with the moſt coſtly perfumes of 
the Eaſt. |; 

6 Porphyry, in his admirable trea. 
tile De Antro Nympharum, treats at 
large of theſe 1nithratic caves, of 
the doctrines taught and the wor. 
ſhip celebrated in them; he ex- 
preſsly fays, that the moſt an- 
cient of the human race, before 
they were ſufficiently ſkilled in ar. 
chitecture to erect temples, con- 
ſecrated cells and caverns to 
the deity;” and what is more 
particularly to our purpoſe, he 
adds, TATLYY 0% ons Toy MIOPAN 
gave, 04% cr Tov b ννν,ỹð S 
that is, whereſorver men acknow- 
ledged Mithra as the ſupreme divi- 
nity, they performed the ſacred 
rites in caverus. This account in- 
deed appears inconſiſtent with 


what we read of the Pyræia, or 


r2-temples, which were generally 


erected on the ſummits of moun- 


tains; but thefe axe of far later 
date than the periods to which 
Porphyry alludes, and owed their 
origin, according to the magi, to 
the veal of Zoroaſter, to preſerve 
the facred flame, which deſcended 
from heaven, from extinction by 


. the tempeſtuous violence of ftorms 


and rain, But theſe caverns were 
not oniy the temples of the moſt 


were of that kin of. ſubterraucous ſplendid religion, they were the 
early ſolemn ſchools of the 2 
ze! 


fetreats, hewu out of the ſolid 
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Emeſt ſciences inculcated in thoſe 
early ages of the world. What was 
the ſcience principally inculcated 
in them, beſides theology, we may 
learn from the ſame Porphyry in 
his deſcription of the cave of Zo- 
roaſter: that it was conſecrated to 
the honour of Mithra, the parent 
of the unĩiverſe; that the cave re- 
reſented the world created by 
Mithra, and that the elements of 
nature, and the various N of 
that world, were repreſented by 
different ſymbols properly diſpoſed 
around it The ſun was probably 
repreſented by a ſphere of gold, or 
ſome reſplendent gem of immenſe 
value ſuſpended ot and the roof 
littering with gold and azure, and 
with well-imitated repreſentations 
of the celeſtial bodies, inſpired the 
enthuſiaſtic ſoul of the Brahmin as 
well with the moſt elevated con- 
ceptions of his own religion as of 
the high dignity of his diſtinguiſhed 
order. If the ſcenes of the Sacon- 
tala be pictureſque of the man- 
ners of the times in which that 
drama was written, there cannot 
be entertained a doubt, but that, 
upon certain occaſions, alſo in 
thoſe caverns were practiſed the 
moſt myſterious rites of magic, 
and that they ſometimes echoed 
with the moſt tremendous incanta- 
tions. w 
The aſſertion of Porphyry, rela- 
tive to the original purpoſe to 
which the Mithratic Caves were 
applied, is ſtrongly corroborated 
by a paſſage in Tellus, quoted 
by Origen, where that learned 
writer informs us, that, in the 
rights of Mithra, the Perſians re- 
preſented by ſymbols the two-fold 
motion of the ſtirs, the fixed and 
the planetary, and the paſſage of the 
foul through them. By way of il- 
luſtrating this doctrine of the ſyde- 
real metempſycholis, © they erect. 


ed in their caves an high ladder, on 
the aſcent of which were ſeven 
different gates, according with the 
number of the planets; the fiſt 
gate was of lead, which was in- 
tended to mark the flow motion of 
the planet Saturn; the ſecond gate 
was compoſed of tin, by which 
they thadowed out the brilliancy 
and ſoſtneſs of Venus; the third 


gate was of brafs, wich they ima- 


vined a juſt emblem of. the ſblidit 
and durability of Jupiter; the fourth 
gate was of iron, by which Mer- 
cury was typified, becauſe he is 
fuited, like iron, to all ſorts of la- 
bours, whence profit may be de- 
rived ; the fifth gate conſiſted of 4 
mixed maſs, of which the hetero- 
geneous compoſition, variableneſs, 
and irregularity, rendered it the fit 
emblem of Mars; the ſixth gate 
was of filver, exhibitiag an apt 
ſimilitude of the mild radiance of 
the ſilver — * of the night; 
and the ſeventh was of gold, a pro- 
E emblem of the Sun, the one 
ing the king of metals, and the 
other being the ſovereign of the 
ſky.” I muſt again repeat, that 
this notion, of the orbs.of heaven 
being animated intelligences, was 
intimately blended with the moſt 
ancient ſuperſtition of the earth ; 
we find it particularly predominant 
in the Phcenician Coſmogony of 
Taut, which aſſerted their zofe ſa - 
min, or the overſeers of heaven to 
be thus animated, and the reader 
will remember a remark quoted 
before from the Ayeen Akbery, 
that many of the ancient Hindoo 
philoſophers believed, that the 
ſtars were the ſouls of men departs 
ed this life, and raiſed. to that 
high dignity in reward for their 
virtues and auſterities. C“ 
It was then in periods when 
the ſolar worſhip, in this part of 
Afia, flouriſhed in the zenith of 
. #9 ict 
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its glory; that theſe caverns were 
ſcooped out of the native rock, 
with that indefatigable'labour, and 
with that ' perfevering patience, 
which devotion could alone have 
infpired, and which the hopes of 
eternal reward could alone have 
fupported. It was in 'the ſe ſolemn 
retreats of religion and pluloſophy, 
that the contemplative and abſorbed 
ſoul ce ncareſt to the per- 
fection of the divine nature. It 
was here that the bright emblem 
of the divinity beamed ſorth a luſ- 
tre inſupportably reſplendent and 
powerful, but particularly at that 
awful ſeaſon, when the world was 
deprived of the bleſſing of the liv- 
ing ſolar orb, and when nature lay 
buried in a proſound ſilence and in 
midnight darkneſs. If, as Hamil- 
ton informs us, from ocular ſur- 
vey, no leſs than an hundred lamps 
were preſerved inceſſantly burning 
before the idol Jaggernaut, how 
many thouſand mult have been 
lighted up in the extenſive caverns 
ot Salſette and Elephanta? It is 
probable, that in the day-time the 
Brahmins mounted the eminences 
of their rocks, and paid their de- 
votions on the ſummits of the lof- 
tieit - mountains. They aſcended 
the heights of Salſette, as the Egyp- 
tian prieſts of old aſcended the 
' apex of the pyramids, to adore the 
fun, and to make aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations. Accordingly, we are 
informed, by ſome accurate ob- 
fervers, that, from the eminence 
of the rocky ſteep of Canarah, tn 
"which there is a regular aſcent of 
ſteps cut out of the rock, a proſ- 
pect opens itſelf, bevond deſerip- 
tion beautiful and extenſive, and 
that if is an cmineuce not to be 
looked down from without terror. 
Dil. Anquetil expreſely ſays, that, 
to lin, one of the mountains of 
*Canarali ſeemed to be hewn to 


— 


a point by human art, undoubte- 


edly from the ſame religious im- 
pulſe that dictated the form of the 
pyramids - of 'Egypt, which the 
learned Greaves inſiſts were not 
ſepulchres, as has been generally 
ſuppoſed, but ſtupendous temples, 
erected to Oſiris, the Egyptian ap- 
pellation of the Sun, the Egytians 


imitating in their fabrication ot 


them the model of the ſolar ray, 
and the uſual form. under Which 
the deity was in the moſt ancient 
times worſhipped. They were 
indeed denominated pyramids am» 
ru we, from the figure of a flame 
of fire; and a ſuperſtition, con- 
genial with their name, was once 
undoubtedly practiced in their 
gloomy retreats. When' the im- 
mediate object of their veneration 
was loſt to their view, the Brah- 
min devotees deſcended with the 
ſhades of evening into their ſtony 
receſſes, and there renewed (before 
objects emblematical of his appa- 
rent figure, power, and properties) 
their fervent adoration. The orb 


of radiated gold, the bright ſpira! 


flame, aſcending from the ever- 


glowing altar, impreſſed their in- 
moſt ſouls with an awful fenſe of 
the preſent deity. The planetary 
train was repreſented by images 
equally emblematical of their ſup- 
poſed form and influence, and tha 
ſigns of the zodiac blazed in imi- 
tative cold round the emboſſed an1 
vaultec> roof. Imagination cannot. 
avoid kindling at the fcene, and 
it 1s difficult to-refrain from ruſhing 
into the enthutiafm of poetry, 
while we take a review of the pro- 
bable ſplendour and magnificence 
of this ancient ſpecies of devotion. 
All the caverns might truly be 
called pyræia, or ſanctuaries that 
cheriſhed the eternal flame. The 


whole circumference of the rock 


was illumined, and the mountain 
burned 
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brrned with fire! Throughout 
all the deep receſles of its ca- 
verns, for ever reverberated the 
_ echoes of the hollowed conque of 
facrifice, Around all the ſhores of 
the iſland, the ſacred bell of reli- 
gion inceſſantly ran?. The ſecret 
gloom of thoſe majeſtic foreſts, 
that ſurrounded the rock, perpe- 
tually reſounded with the myſtic 
ſong of prayer and thankſgiving. 
One order of prieſts, arrayed in 
veſtments of woven bark, and 
having on tlreir heads thoſe pyra- 
midal caps, wh'ch equally diſtin- 
guiſhed the Indian andthe Egyptian 
prieſts, and which M. Savary in- 
forms us, are ut this day worn by 
the latter, attended to watch the 
never-dying flame, and invigorated 
it by the trequent injection of pre- 
cious gums and aromatic woods. 
Another order of prieſts was em- 
ploved in preparing the, various 
ſacriſices. Some were occupied 
in inſtructing the younger Brak- 
mins in the profound arcana of 
thoſe more abſtruſe ſciences, of 
which the numerous emblems on 
every ſide fo conſſicuouſly attract- 
ed the attention; while others 
again were initiating them rats the 
mvſterions rites of that religion, 
uf which the-principal deities were 
{culptured on the walls of their 
caverns. No doubt many of thote 
iculptures, which cannot now be 
explained, ſhadow out the 4acred 
hiſtory of the Indian religion as 
rell as the heroic feats of the an- 
cient rajahs. They may exhibit 
the contentions of the benevolent 
and malignant Dewtah. They may 
difplay the triumphs of perſevering 
piety over vice armed with glant 
terrors, and of juſtice over oppreſ- 
nion, though throned in the, pleni— 
tude ot its power, and arpgyed in 
all the gorgeous enſiens of . uſurp- 
cd ſovercigr.ty, This appears to 


me the moſt certain clue to the ex- 
planation of the. greateſt part of 
the carved imagery ; and exactly in 
this manner were the innuigerable 
mythologic figures that crowd the 
walls of Elora, near Dowletabad, 
explained to M. Anquetil by the 
two Brahmins who attended him 


thither for the purpoſe of throwing 


light upon this obſcure ſubject. 
Mr. Dalrymple's account. in the 
Archæologia, greatly ſtrengthens 
this conjecture; for, the writer 
clearly diſcovered “ the effigies of 

reat perſons compelling their ſub- 
jects to obedience; others execut- 
ing juſtice; others, as he conceived 
by the mildneſs of their aſpect, 
ſnewing tenderneſs in their admo- 
nitions; and others again exhibit- 
ing inſtances of their proud prow- 
eſs in arms.” While virtue and 
ſcience kindled at theſe examples 
ever preſent to their view, while 
devotion was animated by the aw- 
ful preſence of the deities addreſſed, 
how ardent muſt have been the 
throb for diſtinction, which the 
former felt, how energic the ejacu- 
lations-of the latter ! 3 tongue 
uttered the dictates of wiſdom, and 
every heart bounded with the tranſ- 
ports of religion.“ 

That many of the hieroglyphic 
ſculptures in the caverns of Sal- 
ſette and Elephanta bear a refer- 
ence to the aſtronomical, as wel 
as to the mythological, notions pre- 
vailing in India, cannot bt doubred 
by any body who conſiders, how 
intimately, in the ancient world, 
theſe 1ciences were connected, or 
rather that their mythology, in a 
great degree, reſted upon the baſis 
of their wild aſtronomical ſpecu- 
lations. It has been afferted by 
the ancients, and the affertion has 
b-en received with implicit conh- 
dence by the moderns, that hiero- 


lyphics were invented by pric 
glyphics by p 7 
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of Egypt, to ſhade under a veil of 
impenetrable myſtery, the ſublime 
arcana of their theology and philo- 
ſophy; that theſe hieroglyphic, or 
allegorical, characters were the firſt 
written language of mankind, and 
were the undoubted origin of al- 

betical letters. Hence Kircher 
an this ſubject de clares, De primæ vis 
Egyptiorum litteris yariz diverſoy 
rum ſunt opiniones. Omnes tamen 
in hoc coneentiunt, pleraſque ex 
ſacrorum animalium forma, incefſu 
aliarumque corporis partium ſitibus 
et ſymmetria 1 Aurit- 
er of the preſent century, how- 
ever, not inferior in genius to the 
moſt learned of the ancients, who 
has -deyoted the preater part of his 
ſecond volume of the Divine Le- 
gation of Moſes to the elucidation 
of the obſcure hiſtory of hierogly- 
Phics, and, in particular, of thoſe 
of Egypt, to which country our 
ſubje& at preſent naturally directs 
our attention, ſtrenuouſly contends, 
that emblematic painting was the 
firſt as well as the readieſt method 
which mankind adopted to com- 
munigate their conceptions to each 
other. He exemplifies his new 
theory by exhibiting an engraving 
of a Mexican picture, copied from 
Purchaſe, which contains the hiſ- 
tory of an ancient king of Mexico, 
during a period of filty-one years, 
highly curious, and full of emble- 
matic figures. He corroborates 
that theory, by afarming, from a 
Spaniſh writer, that, when the in- 
habitants of the eoaſt of South 
America ſent expreſſes ta Monte- 
zuma concerning the firſt invaſion 
of the Spaniards, their advices 
were. delineated in latge paintings 


upon cloth, Hieroglyphic figures 
of animals and other obzects in imi- 
tation of thoſe paintings, he repre- 
ſents as the next gradation in the 
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mode of communicating informa- 
tion; and, when theſe were eſta: 
bliſhed, though he will not allow 
them to have been invented, he 
admits them to have been em- 
ployed, by the artful policy of the 
gyptian rieſts, for the purpoſe 
of concealing the more facred 
myſterics of their ſuperſtition, as 
well from the eyes of the vu'gar 
among their own countrymen, as 
from the ſcrutiniſing curioſity of 
learned foreigners. Whatever 


might have been the real origin of 


hieroglyphics, and this ſeems to 
be the moſt rational account ot it, 
the ſame policy, in order to render 
them more auguſt and venerable, 
led thoſe prieſts to reprefent them 
as fabricated by the immediate in- 
ſpiration of the gods, whoſe rites 
and myſteries they typified: The 
ſtupendous ſyſtem of the Egyptian, 
religion and ſciences ſoon became 
involved in the holy gloom of 
hieroglyphics. The veſtibules, the 
walls, the roofs of their temples, 
were covered with theſe myſtic 
ſymbols, ſnadowing out, under the 


figures of animals and other ex- 
preſſive emblems, the hiſtory of 


their greater and tutelary deities, 
as well as that of their kings and 
legiſlators, and indicative of the 


revolutions and influences of the 
hoſt of heaven. As in tlie Egyp- 


tian ſo in the Hindoo temples, 


near to the deity were generally- 


placed the animals ſacred to that 
deity, which gradually becoming 
his © reprefentative ſymbol upon 
earth, in time ſucceeded throughout 
Egypt to the honours the. deity en- 
joyed; and, even in India, were 


onoured with reſpect — | 


upon veneration. On this point 

cannot help agreeing with Shuck- 
ford, in oppoſition to Warburton, 
that here we may plainly diſcover 
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the origin of that worſhip, ſo, de-. graſp ſerpents in their hands cr are 


grading to human nature, which 
was paid in ancient Pagan tames, 
to the brute creation; but, as 
that kind of worſhip. was never 
very predominant in Hindoſtan, I 
Mall not particularly enlarge upon 
the ſubject, though ſome of its 
ſtriking features will naturally meet 
our views in the courſe of this in- 
veſtigation. Thus, in the former 
country, the Apis was the knowu 
{ymbol of Oſiris, and was accord- 
ingly worſhipped, The white bull, 
according to fir William Jones, is 
the animal on which Seeva is re- 
preſented in the Indian pagodas; 
and this may be one cauſe of the 
general homage paid to that animal 
in Hindoſtan, although, take away 
the allegory, and it will be found, 
that both are only venerated for 
their great uſe in agriculture, A 
cat was in Egypt conſidered as a 
ſymbol of the moon, and Plutarch 
gives this curious philoſopkical 
reaſon for it; they thought that 
the contraction and the dilatation 
of the eye of that anjmal afforded 
a juſt emblem of the increaſe and 
decreaſe of the moon's orb, The 
repreſentative ſymbol of the moon 
in India, according to the Heeto- 
pades and Mr. Wilkins, is a rabbit, 
which animal conſtantly ornaments 
the right hand of the repreſenta- 
tive images of that deity, drawn 
or ſculptured in the pagodas. A 
ſerpent was adored in Egypt as the 
emblem of the divine ture; not 
only, ſays Warburton, “on ac- 
count of its great yigour and ſpirit, 
but of its extended age and revi- 
reſcence;” and we bave obſerved 
from the Ayeen Akbery, tnat in 
"Caſhmere, there were no leſs than 
ſeven hundred places, where carv- 
ed figures of ſnakes were worſhip- 
ed. Indeed almoſt all the deities 
in Salſette and Elephanta either 


environed with them, which can 
only be intended as a mark of their 
divinity. They are alto ſculptured 
on the cornices ſurrounding the 
roofs of thoſe caverns, and the 
mere modern pagodas; a circum- 
ſtance which reminds me of an- 
other uſe to-which ſerpents were ap- 
tied in the {fymbo's of — 
or, their wreathed bodies, in its 
hieroglyphic G pture, repreſented 
the , oblique courſe of the- ſtars, 
while the ſame bodies, formed into 
a circle, were an emblem of eter- 
nity ; and it will be remembered, 
that the ſerpent was one of the 
moſt conſpicuous of the forty-eight 
great — into which the 
ancients divided the viſible hea- 
vens, On thoſe cornices too, in 
emboſſed work, are feen very con- 
ſpicuous figures of horſes, ele- 
phants, and lions, three of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed - conſtellations 
of the Aindoos; the two former 
of which ſtand foremoſt in order 


among thoſe enumerated in Mr., 


Coſtard's table of the twenty- 
ſeven conſtellations, of which the 
zodiac of the Indians conſiſts, call- 
ed Achevini and Barani; literally, 
the horſe and the elephant: while 
the third or Sing, is that favourite 
ſign of the ſame zodiac, which 
gives the additional honour of its 
name to that of every brave rajah, 
who chooſes to be diſtinguiſhed on 
the rojl of fame for poſſeſſing the 
fortitude of a lion. Theſe , 
bolic animals probably, in the an- 
cient mythological ſyſtem, repre- 
ſented the renowned hero-deities 
of India in the fame manner as in 
Egypt the god Orus was recognized 
in Orion, — in Sirius, or the 
Dog-ſtar, Ty pho in Urſa Major, 
or the Bear, and Nephthe in Draco, 
or the Dragon. It was this cloſe 
union of the Hindoo theology ar ! 

K 4 aſtronomy 
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aſtronomy which deceived thut ele · 
gant and -judicious hiſtorian, Mr, 
Orme, when he declared, that the 
hiſtory of their gods was a hea 
of the greateſt abſurdities. It 
is; ſays he,  Eſwara, twiſting off 
the neck of Brahma; it is the Sun 
who gets his teeth knocked out, 
and the Moon, who: has her face 
beat black and blue at a feaſt, at 
which the gods quarrel, and fight 
with the ſpirit of as mob.“ Theſe 
celeſtial combats repreſented at 
various feſtivals in India, doubtleſs 
allude to the conjunction or oppo- 
ſition of the conſtellations ; and the 
aſſertion of Mr. Wilkins, that on 
every eclipſe, the Hindoos believe 
thoſe planets to be ſeized upon by 
a large ſerpent or dragon, which 
aſſertion is ſupported by two paſ- 
ſages of the Geeta and Heetopades, 
in the ſtrongeſt. manner corrobo- 
rates the ſuppoſition. I cannot 
paſs by this inviting opportunity of 
demonſtrating the very ſtriking f- 
milarity in ſentiment, ſubſiſting 
upon this, as well as upon many 
other occaſions, between the Hin 
doos and the Chineſe, - proving 
either an original deſcent from: the 
ſame common ance{tor, or a moſt 
intimate connection between thoſe 
nations at ſome remote wra. The 
Jeſuit Le Compte, giving a de- 
ſcription of a partial eclipſe of the 
ſun, which he obſerved in China 
about the end of April, 1688. in- 
forms us that, during the whale 
of the eclipſe, the Caineſe were 
under the greateſt alarms, imagin- 
ing they were going to he ſuddenly 
enveloped in thick darknets, and 
made every where the moit hideous 
yelling and horid noifes to oblige the 
dragon to. depart. „ For, to this 
animal,” he adds, + they attribute 
all the diſappearances of the ſtars 
which take place, becauſe, the co- 
leiwiai dragon, bring hunger-bitten 


6 


at that time, holds the ſun or moon, 
faſt between his teeth, with intem 
to devour them.??? 

The whole of this curious re- 
lation exhibits to us, not only de- 
cifive evidence of the early profi- 
ciency of the Hindoos and Chinefe 
in the ſcience of aſtronomy, but a 
glaring proof how deeply, and at 
what remote-periods, their aſtono- 
nomical and theolagical/ ſpecula- 
tions were blended together, and, 
as it were, interwoven.” - 

„The Brahmins of India and the 
Bonzes of -China, to impreſs with 
awe and veneration the inferior 
claſkes of mankind, purpoſely veil- 
ed under obſcure. ænigmas their 
deep aſtronomical diſcoveries, .and 
inveſted ſcience with the mantle of 
hicroglyphics.” With what un- 
wearied aſliduity aſtronomy itſelf 
was anciently purſucd in both 
countries, thoie-inaflſy ; marble in- 


ſtruments, erected in the obſerva- 


tories of Pekin and Benares, to be 
ſeen, the former in Du Halde, the 
latter in the Philoſophical Tranſ. 
actions, and with correct engrav- 
ings of which that portion of t is 
work, which treats of their litera- 
ture, wiil he decorated, remain 
perpetual ad irrefragable teſtimo- 
mes. | thall, hereafter, in my re- 
view of oriental aſtronomy, - have 
occaſion to remark how deeply 
theſe aſtronomical purſuits influ- 
eaced all the national habits and 
opinions of Eaſtern people; + how 
intimately they were blended with 
all their ſyſtems of theology, and 


cven infected their ſolemn codes 


of legiilat ton, in which we ſhould 
leaſt of all expect to find the ope- 
rations of fancy to predominate. 
Of ail the phznomena of aſtrono- 
my, none, however, excited more 
gencral diſmiy and aſtonithment, 
taroughout ali the nations of the 
Pagan world, than eclipſes. The 
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moon was thought, during thoſe 
{olemn periods of public alarm, to 
be ſtruggling in laborious” 1oils, 
and to atfuaye her pangs, in that 
moment of imagined diſtreſs, while 
the Chineſe rent the air with the 
ſound of oymbals, trumpets, and 
the clauging of lets melodious in- 
ſtruments, the whole atfrighted 
nation of the Hindoos crowded to 
the banks of the Ganges, and 
other ſacred: rivers, and anxiouſly 
endeavoured, by univerſal ablution 
in their ſtreams, to prepare them- 
felves for the deſtiny which they 
thought rapidly approaching. 

« As another evident proof how 
early and how deeply the ancients 
were engaged in aſtronomical pur- 
ſuits, the reader will permit me 
to remind him of what bas already 
been remarked. from Mr. Halhead 
that the days of the week are 
named in the moſt ancient and ve- 
nerable Sanfcreet books, from the 
very ſame planets to which thev 
were aſſigned by the Greeks and 
Romans. Their name, as they 
ſtand in that gentleman's publica- 
tion, are” Audeetye' war, or Solis 
dies; Some war, or Lunz dies; 
Mungel war, or Martis dies; 
Boodhe war, or Mercurii dies; 
Breeheſpet war, or Jovis dies; 
Shookre war, or Veneris dies; and 
Sheniſher war, or Saturni dies. I 
mum here obſerve that theſe names 
of the ſeven planets, over each of 
which a god preſides, are very dit- 
terently written by M. Sonnerat, 
as the reader may ſee in page 170 
of the firſt of his inſtructive but 
coſtly volumes, as indeed are al- 
moſt all the names of the Indian 
divinities, from the mode of urit- 
ing them in the Aſiatic Reſearches, 
and by Mr. Wilkins, a eircum- 
ſtance which has often been to me 
- the occaſion of ſome perptexity,' 
fuce I could only difcover them 
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by their funRions-to be the ſame 
deities. M. Sonnerat has in the 
fame page ſupplied me with a ro- 
mark..bie proof of my recent aſ- 
fertion, that the various conjunc- 
tions and oppoſitions of the planets, 
their approaches towards the earth, 
and their retrogradations, are, 
among the Hindoos, the perpetual 
ſource of © rejoicing or alarm. 
« Sani, or Saturn,” favs this au- 
thor, is “the god who inflicts pu- 
niſhment on men during this life; 
he approaches only ro annoy them: 
Saturday is the day of the week 
ſacred to him. The Indians eu- 
tertain dreadful apprehenſions con- 
cerning him, and offer to him con- 
ciliatory _ He is repreſent- 
ed as of a blue colour; he has 
four arms; he is mounted upon a 
raven; and is ſurrounded by two 
ſe penta, whoſe intertwining bodies 
form a circle round him.“ The 
raven, F muſt remark, is a bird of 
ill preſage, and how it came ori- 
ginally to be ſo eſteemed all over 
the oriental world will be clearly 
manifeſted when we ſhall arrive at 
the hiſtory of the true Saturnian 
patriarch.” The ſerpents, forming 
a circle round the orb of Saturn, 
doubtleſs indicate the vaſt ring 
which ſurrounds that planet; and, 
if this mythological delineation of 
Saturn be of any remote date, it 
is a {till farther proof of their early 
diſcoveries in aſtronomy, ſince the 
phænomenon of Saturn's ring was, 
according to Dr, Long, never pro- 
mulgated to European aſtronomers 
before the «time. of the great Huy- 
gens, who firit publiſhed his Syſte- 
ma Saturnium, in' 1659.” | 

Caves and other fimilar ſub- 
terranean receſſes, conſecrated to 
the worſhip of the ſun, were very 
generaliy, if not univerſallv, in re- 
queſt among nations where that ſu- 
perſtition was practiſed; and ſome 
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of theſe caverns were full as cu- 
rious in their conſtruction, though 
poſſibly not ſo.. magnificent, 25s 
thoſe of Media, Perſia, and India, 
Various. engravings, of Mithratic 
caves in Media and Perfia are to 
be met with in the travels cf Le 
Bruyn and fir John Chardin in the 
former of thoſe countries. The 
mountains of Chuſiſtan, in parti- 
cular, at this day, abound with 
ſtupendous excavations of this ſort. 
From the Higher Aſia the venera- 
tion for ſacred caverns gradually 
diffuſed itſelf over Afia Minor. 
The lofty ſteeps of Parnaſſus, ſa- 
cred to the Mufes, were covered 
with caverns. The Sybil made 
her dark reſponſes amidft the gloom 
of a cavern;. and it was from the 
hallowed rock of Delphi that the 
prieſteſs of Apollo, (the folar deity 
of Greece,) inſpired with a hol 

fury, uttered thoſe oracles, that 
were ſo widely celebrated in the 
ancient world. In the courſe of 
its progreſs from the Eaſt, this ſpe- 
cies of devotion fo far infected 
even the Roman people, in the 
early periods of their empire, that 
they celebrated feaſts in honour 
of Mithra, and dedicated an altar 
to that deity with this inſcription, 
Deo invifto foli Mithræ. The 
reigning idolatry was vigoroufly 
attacked by thoſe celebrated fa- 
thers of the church, the eloquent 
Tertullian and the more violent 
Jerome; the former of whom ridj- 
cules the votaries of that tupertti- 
tion under the term of knights, or 
ſoldiers, of Mithra; while the lat- 
ter brands the place of their wor- 
ſhip with the title of the Den of 
Mitbra. The ancient prevalence, 
indeed, of the ſolar worſhip in 
Rome is evident from the ſacred 
reverence” that Pepe for the 
veſtal fire, which was kindled by 
the rays of the Tun, Oe the 
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virgin prieſteſſes, who attended it, 
kept contiaually burning in con- 
ſecrated vaſes. In ſuch profound 
veneration was this hallowed flame 
holden, that the accidental extinc- 
tion of it was ſuppoſed to be the 
fatal preſage of the moſt dreadful 
calamities to the empite. Virgil 
repreſents Mneas, the vaunted 
* of the Romans, as zea- 
oufly preſerving this ſacred fire 
amidſt the ſurrounding conilagra- 
tion of Troy: gf 
— — potentem, 
rnumque adytizefiertpentralibus ign 

As _ Virg, Ancid "yg 

4 The worſhip of Mithra, which 
ſtil continued to be practiſed by 
ſome devotees, was. finally pro- 
{cribed at Rome, by order of Grac- 
chus, præfect of the pretorium, 
in the 4th century. | 

« Alluſive to this kind of cavern- 

temple and this ſpecies of devo- 
tion, there is a remarkable paſſage 
in Ezekiel, where the inſpired 
pgs in a viſion beholds, and 
in the moſt ſublime language ſtig- 
matizes, the horrible idolatrous 
abominations, which the Iſraelites 
had borrowed from their Afatic 
neighbours of Chaldæa, Egypt, 
and Perſia. And he brought me 
ſays the. prophet, to the door of 
the court; and when I looked, 
behold a hole in the wall. Then 
ſaid he unte me, fon of man, dig 
now in the wall; and, when I had 
digged in the wall, behold a door. 
And he faid unto me, go in, (that 
is, into this cavern-temple,) and 
behold the wicked abommations 
that they do there. So J went in, 
and ſaw; and behold, every form 
of creeping things, and abomin- 
able beaſts, and all the idols of the 
houſe of Iſrael, were pourtrayed 
upon the wall round about.” In 
this ſubterraneous temple were 
« ſeventy men of the ancients of the 
„ houſe 
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houſe of Iſrael,“ and their employ- 
ment waz of a nature very nearly 
ſimilar to that of the prieſts in Sal- 
ſette; & they Rood with every man 
his cenſer in his hand, and a thick 
cloud of incenſe went up. Then 
faid he unto me; ſon of man, haſt 
thou ſeen what the ancients of the 
houſe' of Iſrael do in the dark, 
every man in the chambers of his 
imagery ?” In Egypt to the particu- 
lar idolatry of which country, it is 

lain, from his mentioning © every 
— of creeping thing and abomin- 
able beaſts,” the prophet in this 
place alludes, theſe dark ſecluded 
receſſes were called myſtic cells, 
and in them were celebrated the 
fecret myſteries of Iſis and Oſiris, 
repreſented by the quadrupeds fa- 
cred to thoſe deities, who, after 
all, as has been repeatedly aſſerted 
in this differtation, are only perſo- 
nifications of the ſun and moon. 
Thoſe, who are ſtill inclined to 
contend, for the ſuperior antiquity 


”_ 
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of Egypt above all nations of the 
earth, will, from this circumſtance, 


probably join with Warburton in 


inſiſting that the mithratic rites 
themſelves were eſtabliſhed in imi- 
tation of thoſe of Iſis and Oſiris. 
But ſince by Oſiris was ſymbol- 
ized the ſolar ſphere, and by his 
affectionate conſort, Iſis, the u 
orb, illumined by his ray, or, as 
ſome mythologiſts explain it, the 
terreſtrial glabe, made fruitful by 
his generative warmth, we muſt 
ok for the origin of this ſplendid' 
devotion to that primæval country 
where the hoſt of heaven, and the 
elements of nature were firſt vene- 
rated; and whence the Sabian ſu- 
perſtition dartsd throughout the 
world that beam of tranſcendant, 
but delufive, brightnefs which daz- 
zl:d the eyes of the infatyated hu- 
man race, and induced them ta 


tacle of light for the ſource of lig 
himſelf!” 


mittake and adore the grand 7 
t 
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{From Owen's Tx ANSLATTON of the Henrore Exzetrs, and other 
5 EersTLes of Liywang Hen. ] 


604 HE Bards have at all times 
| eſpouſed the ſacred doc- 
trine of a belief in one God, the 
Creator, and Governor of the Uni- 
verſe, and pervading all fpace, of, 
whom the idea of a locality of 
exiſtence was deemed unworthy. 
Their conceptian of his divine na- 


ture is fundamentally and compre-' 


henſively explained by the follo v- 
ing bold and remarkable aphoriſm 
—NtiD Dix ond Duw, NiD Dow 
onD Dim.—_Gop cannot be MaT- 
TER, and what is not MATTER muft 
& Gov, - TICE TL) CHE ETG an 


They taught that this world 
was to be of permanent duration ; 
but ſubjeX to a ſucceſhon of vio- 
lent revolutions, which would be 
produced, fometimes by the predo- 
minating power of the element of 
water, and ſometimes of that of 
ns” TE. | 
« The bwdic doctrines con- 
cerning the foul were - that it pre- 
exiſted, in a ſtate of gradual ad- 
vancement by tranſmigration, and 
that it was immortal. But with 
reſpect to ſome of the leading traits 
of their ideas on this ſabject, there 


was. 


— 
— — 


* 
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Vas a very: ſtriking peculiarity ; 


which, conſiſtent with the brevity 


that is caref1})y adopted, we ſhall . 


endeavour to define... The whole 


animated creation, they ſaid, origi · 


nated in the loweſt point of exiſt- 
ence, evil in the extreme, and ar- 
rived, by a regular train of grada- 
tions, at the probationary ſtate of 
humanity; and thoſe gradations 
were all neceſſarily evil, but more 
or leſs ſo as they were removed 
from that firſt ſource. In the ſtate 
of humanity, good and evil were 
— — — conſequently 
it was a ſtate of liberty in which; 
if the actions and conduct of the 
agent preponderated to evil, death 
gave but an awſn! paſſage, by 
which he returned to animal life ; 
in a condition below - humanity, 
equal to the degree of turpitude, 
he had debated bimſelf with in his 
former ſtate of probation ; and, if 
his life was deſperately, wicked, it 
was poſſible for him to fall to his 
original vileneſs,- or that loweſt 
point of exiſience, and-a renewal 
of his former progreſſion, t':rough 
brutal animation; took place; and 
this wis his deſtiny, as oſten as evil 
had the aſcendancy iu his ſtate of 
trial. I, on th other band, goed 
was predominant in the heart of 
man, dcath was deemed a welcome 
imefſenger to conduct him to a mere 
exalted condition; + where: he was 
ſlill progreſhve;; but hg was then 
removed beyond the influence of 
evil, or the danger of falling into 
a ſtate neceſſarily good.  Lteraity 


— what a finite being could net 


poſſibly endure, there he paited 
from one gradlation to another hya 
kind of renovation; without ging 


The human fiertfevr were criminalh; to appenfe Givintjultice, Theſe victims are 
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his prior conditions; for that would 
be next to annilulation. He might 
return to à ſtate of ſecond man- 
hood, yet without the poſſibility of 
evil having again the aſcendancy ; 
conſequently the return of ſuch a 
benign ſoul was conſidered a bleſſ- 
ing to the world. 

« There is hardly a neceſſity of 
obſerving that the bardic metemp- 
ſychoſis was an incitement to good 
morals, and noble actions; but it 
had a peculiar tendency, that de- 
ſerves to be noticed. This was, 
the reſtre:int, which in a great de- 
gree it laid the bards under, of not 
killing animals; though it did not 
extend,: as with the Bramins, to « 
direct prohibition of depriving any 
creature-of life; on the contrary, 
it was allowable to deſtroy thoſe 
which directly, or eventually, fight 
cauſe the death of many conte- 
quently moſt ſorts of land animal; 
might be Filled; but the whole 
tribe of fiſhes was conſidered as 
not affecting, nor to be affected by 
the human economy. That ſtate 


of umiverſal warfare, in which all 


animated nature ſeems to be in- 
volvec, was not looked upon as a 


curſe; on the centrary, the bards 


count ſurvey the ſcene with more 
complacency than others; for in 
t they perceived the goo-lneſs of 
Providence, haſtening the changes 
neceiſary to produce a more glori- 


ous exiſtence. 


„ Propitiatory ſacriſice was a 
part of the hardic religion, as it 
teems to have been of maſt others, 
whether pure or corrupt, that have 


been in the word! “k. 
The foregoing may ſuffice to 


give 


fill devoted” perhaps in greater numbers in ondoh, and other gieAter tons. Fut mot 


authors have alwat s untcermthrably add. d the-epithet grid to theſe druidical ſacrifices, 


whenever they have Had occrfion'ty wention them, ſeeniih&]y Without ever Hiakipg 0; 


its pzopriety or otherwiſe, 
» oY l 


A curioss 


religious eſtabliſhment of the hards, 
with reſpect to its more minute 


precepts, and its conſequent intiu- 


ence upon their moral inftitutes; 
and which, there is great proba- 
bility, was preſerved unpoltuted, 
at leaſt / untit the ſtream of idola- 
try, following the courſe of the 
Roman arms, bore ſtrongiy upon 


them. That the Eritons had, not- 


e ithſtanding the purity of the bar- 
dic ſyſtem, many degrading ſuper- 
ititions, and ahſurd cuſtoms, none 
will think of controver ing: but 
e may fairly inſiſt, that very flighr 
dependenee ought to be placed in 
the relations of foreign authors, 
with repard to any matters befide 
mere ſimpte facts. It was from 
the oſtenſible aggregate of the man- 
ners and cuſtoms that ſtrangers 
havent delineated the community 
under the influence of bardiſm ; 
br- undonbtedly they were no 
more adequate to define that code, 
in its genuine tmplicity, from ſuch 
a ſource, than a perſon ignorant of 
the Chriſtian religion would be 
able to give the truths ef Revela- 
lation, from the deſultory obſerva- 
tions he might make on a tour 
through ſome countries of modern 
Europe. It is one of the moſt re- 
markable circumſtances in the biſ- 
tory of the Weiſh that, through 
the long and dark ages of Popith 
tuperſtition, the bards retained the 
Chriſtian religion in its original 
purity and ſimplicity, on all occa- 
tions expoſing the depravity, and 
abſurdity of the times. Number- 
leſs inſtances of this could be pro- 
* duced from their poetical pieces of 
all ages, from Tatiefin in the fixth 
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e an idea of the tendency of the 
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century, down'to-the Reformation; 
and for that reaſon they incurred 
the hatred of the prieſts and monks, 
in the-higheſt degree, and on whom, 
in return. Myrddin, the Caledonian 
bird, paſſid the following cen - 
ſure *. . I „ %h 
« Mynoaic geuawg.. bwydiaw. gwydus** 

« The lying, gluttonous, 24 wicked 

% monks. gh 


A report, hightv favourable to 
the ſtate of learning amongſt the 
Wetſhh, might be given from the 
poetry of the ſeveral bards who 
flouriſhe& in the ſixth century; of 
Meugant in the ſeventh; -Elaeth, 
and Llevoed in the eighth; and 
the laws of Hywel in the ninth 
century. Deſtruction of manu- 
ſcripts leaves a conſiderable blank 
in the hiſtory of our poetry after- 
wards, till the eleventh century ; 
and then ve are fortunate to find a 
Meilyr, and his ſon Gwalgmai; in 
the ewelith the liſt becomes nu- 
merous, and amongſt ' theſe we 
muſt diſtinguiſh Cynddelw ; to 
whom the monks of Yſtrad Mar- 
cell ſent a deputation, when he 
was on his death-bed, to inform 
him he ſhould not have Chriſtian 
burial. The report might be 
cominued with great advantage 
through the thirteenth, and fol- 
lou ing centuries, becauſe more of 
the writings of thoſe ages are pre- 
ſerved. Tue bards not only op- 
poſed the ignorance of thoſe dark 
periods, but their works diſcover 
more marks of genius, learning, 


and elegance, by far, than is to be 
found in the compoſitions of leter 


— 


ages, when the bardic ſyſtem be- 
came neglected. n e das 


A curious ſpecimen of theſe ancient ſacrifices is fill pra Aiſed in ſome parts of Wales. 
When a violent dilcaſe breaks out anwngi the horved cattle, the farmers of the diitruft 
where it rages, join to give up 2 bullock for a victim, which is carried to the top of a 


pr ecipice, from whence it is thrown down, 
'—* Cating a captive to the devil.” 


Ti- is called Bryrw, cacth i gythraul.” 
(What 


; | 


* 
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„% What now remains to be in- 
veſtigated, is the diſcipline of the 
bards, or that practical part of 
their philoſophy which regulated 
e ſociety. The bardic inſtitutes, 
as well as every branch of know- 
ledge appertaining to the ſyſtem, 
were retained wholly by tradition, 
in aphoriſms, poems, and adages 
of a peculiar caſt. There were in- 
decd written memorials, but their 
authority was not deemed equal to 
the plan which they adopted, and 
for that reaſon no reference was 
ever made to them. The firſt 
thing taught to diſciples, were thofe 
traditions, comprebending the in- 
ſtitutes, maxims, rudiments of lan- 
guage, laws of verſe, and ſuch kind 
of knowledge. as reſpected the or- 
— pa cf the order. Tradi- 
ions of perſons ſet apart for the 
ſtudy, and continuation of them, 
were preferred to letters, as being 
better guarded againſt impoſition, 
by coming more immediately un- 
der the notice, and coguizance of 
the people at large. Of the me- 
thods of preſerv ing theſe, the moſt 
important one was their being re- 
Cited at every Gorſedd. or meet- 
ing, by which all became ac- 
quainted with them, till they were 
ſo rooted in the publit memory, 
as never to be liable to undergo 
any alteration. Oral tradition, ac- 
cording to that plan, is more open 
to the world at arge than written 
memorſals, conſequently more out 
of the reach of perverſion and in- 
novation. The memory, the more 
it is exerciſed, becomes propor- 
tionably ſtrengthened and improv- 
ed; whereas thoſe who truit to 
books never exert Mat faculty, and 
ima ſort time ſo far forget their 
ſubject, as not to be able to fre 
when, and where impoſition in- 
trades. Where a greater dæpend— 
ance is laid ou Vert gs that tra- 
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dition, books of diſtant places, or 
ages, will be admitted as authori. 
ties, when their authenticity has 
not been proved; and it may be 
impoſlible to bring any kind of 
proof for, or againſt them ; but 
this cannot be the caſe with a na- 
tional tradition, when through all 
the territories of that nation, there 
are men ſet apart to ſtudy, guard, 
and continue them, by public, and 
frequent periodical recital. $0 
very tenacious were the bards of 
guarding them from perverſion; 
impoſition, and oblivion, that no 
verſes, or poems whatſoever, rela- 
tive to the ſyſtem, were allowed 
to be ſpread — without being 
previouſly examined, and approved 
of publicly at a Gorſedd, by being 
recited by the Dadgeiniaid, or re- 
citers, in the hearing of all. : 

« The bards were divided into 
three eſſential claſſes, the Bardd 
Braint, Derwydd, and Ovydd. Out 
before we proceed to explain the 
diſtinctions of theſe, it is requiſite 
to take notice of the Awenyddion, 
or diſciples; whom it may be 
oper to confider as a fourth claſs. 
he Awenyddion wore a varie- 
ated dreſs of the bardic colours, 
lus, green, and white. To be ad- 
mitted into this cl:fs, the firſt requi- 
ſite was unimpeached morals ; for 
it was indiſpenſably neceſſary that 
the candidate ſhould above all 
things be a good man. He was 
ſeldom initiated into any thing con- 
fiderable until his underſtanding, 
aflections, morals, and principles 
in general had undergone ſevere 
trials. His paſſions and faculties 
were cloſely obſerved, and exer- 
ciſed, when he was leaſt aware of 
it; at all times, in ail places, and 
on every occaſion poſſible, there 


was an eve, hid from his 'obſerva- 


tion, continually fixt upon him; 
and from the knowiedge thus ob- 
tained 


tained of his head and heart, aud in 
ſhort his very foul ſcrutinized, an 
eſtimate was made of his principles 
and mental abilities; and agreeable 
to the approbation given, and in 
the manner, and degree thought 
moſt proper, he was initiated into 
the myſteries, and inſtructed in the 
doctrines of bardiſm. During his 
probationary ſtate of diſcipline he 
was to learn ſuch verſes and ad- 
ages as contained the maxims of 
the inſtitution, and to compoſe 
others himſelf, on any relative Fub- 
ject, doctrinal or moral. 

« The Bardd Braint was the title 
of the corporate degree, or funda- 
mental claſs of the order. None 
could be admitted to this degree 
without having undergone the re- 
gular diſcipline, amongſt the Awe- 
nyddion. He was, after preſiding 
at three Gorſeddau, denominated 
one of the Gorſeddogion, and be- 
came fully qualified to exerciſe all 
the functions of bardiſm; for it 
was as of this degree, and charac- 
ter, to which was annexed a ple- 
nitude of power adequate to all the 
purpoſes of the inſtitution, that the 
chief bard always preſided. He 
could proclaim, and hold a Gor- 
fedd, admit diſciples, and Ovyd- 
„ion; was capable of being em- 
ployed in embaſhes; in the office 
of herald ;\ and to inſtruct youth 
in the principles of religion and 
morality, It bs been already ſaid 
that a bard could not bear arms, as 
he was the herald of peace; he 
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was alſo to obſerve the moſt in- 
violable ſecreſy on all occaſions, 
between ſuch parties as engaged 
him in confidential othces ; neither 
was he to eſpouſe auy particular 

rty in religion, or in politics, as 

eing inconſiſtent with his charac- 
ter. The Bardd Braint, on all 
occaſions where he acted officially, 
wore the unicoloured robe of (ky- 
blue, which was the diſtinguiſhing 
dreſs of the order, being emble- 
matic of peace, and alſo of truth, 
from having no variety af calonrs. 

The Derwyddon, or Druids, 
were ſuch of the bards, of either 
of the orders, of Bardd Braint, or 
of Ovydd, that were fet apart ta; 
or employed peculiarly in the exer- 
ciſe of religious functions; and 
long after the converſion of the 
Britons to Chriſtianity, the mini- 
ſters of religion were called by this 
term, notwithſtanding they had 
been for ages the pagan prieſts; 
but pagans we can y. call 
thoſe, who worſhipped the true 
God in ſimplicity “. "Fherefore, 
let not the pious be alarmed at the 
idea of Druiditm being ſtill alive in 
this ifland ; but let him examine 
it a little, and he will find that the 
Briciſh patriarchal religion is no 
more than that of Noah, or of 
Abraham, inimical to Chriſtianity. 
There is in Druidiſm, and no leſs 
in Chriſtianity, what ſeems ex- 
tremely repugnant to the manners, 
and even the religion 'of this 
age—a ſevere inflexible morality. 


* Amongſt the bulk of the people there were certainly many ſuperſtitions cuſt>ms ; 
end on the introduction of Chri lianity not many of them were exploded, for a great 


number remain to this day 


„; but if there were any corrupt principles mixt with the 


bardic ſyſtem, they were purged at that period. 7 | 
« It is remarkable that ſome of thoſe places which we call Druidical Temples, retain 


{© in their names, and other circumſtances, evident marks of their having been places of 


« Chriſtian worſhip, 


Such is Carn Mocſen, or the Carnedd of Moſes, in Glamorgad- 


« ſhire; Carn y Gros, on the mountain of Gelly Onen in the fame county, where a 
very ageient croſs ſtands; Ty IIitud, in Breconſhirc, and many others.“ 


ENA WIA Aus. 
Though 
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Though the Derwydd was more 
peculiarly, yet he was not exclu- 
ſively the miniſter of religion, for 
the Bardd Braint, and even the 
Ovydd, might officiate as ſuch, 
after being confirmed by reception 
into the order, at a Gorſedd. 
There was no ſuperiority attached 
to the order of Derwydd ; it was 
only a peculiar officiality, for which 
the others were deemed equally 
qualitied; and indeed, to be a Der- 
.wydd, it of neceſſity implied that 
he was a Bardd Braint; but, as a 
matter of convenience, the religi- 
ous eſtabliſhment was allotted to 
an appropriate ſet of bards, diflin- 
guiſhed by that name, to give no- 
_ toriety, and difcriminate viſibility 
to their function. The dreſs of 
the Derwydd was white, the em- 
blem of holineſs, and peculiarly of 
truth, as being the colour of light, 
or the ſun. The Derwydd was 
exempted from ſome oſſices, that 
were incumbent on each of the 
others. In him ſanctity of life, 
and celebrity for wiſdom were re- 
commendatory qualifications - al- 
ways looked for; he was moſt im- 
mediately the inſtructor of youth; 
and was, from the neceſſary obli- 
gations of his office, the refiden- 
ciary bard of his diſtrict, an obli- 
gation which the others did not lie 
under, . 


© The Ovydd was the third or- 


der, being an honorary degree, to 
which the candidate could be im- 
mediately admitted, without being 
obliged to paſs through the regular 
diſcipline. This degree, in every 
circumſtance of its peculiar in{tt- 
tution, appears to be intended to 
_ create a power that was capable of 
acting on em-rgencies, on a plan 
different from the regular mode of 
proceeding, as well as of bringing 
within the iyſtem ſuch kind of 
knowledge as was uuknown, or 


foreign to the original inſtitution, 
The requiſite qualifications were, 
in general, an acquaintance with 
valuable diſcoveries in ſcience; 25 
the uſe of letters, medicine, lun- 
guages, and the like; and it ws 
not an eaſy thing, even in this or- 
der, to diſpenſe with the Knouw- 
ledge of, and a genius for, poetry ; 
but this on particular occaſions 
might be done, in conſideration of 
other eminent qualifications ; for 
this order was a proviſionary one, 
for the purpoſe of admitting into 
the bardic ſyſtem, in a regular 
manner, every thing uſ-ful, and 
laudable in ſcience. The Ovydd 
was, however, enjoined to acquaint 
himſelf with the bardic inſtitutes 
and traditions; for, from ſeveral 
contingencies, it was poſſible that 
the 2 or inſtitution, might be 
perpetuated only by Ovyddion; 
which in its original purity, it 
could not be done, unleſs they 
were acquainted with its true prin- 
ciple, nature, and intention. It 
was deemed more houourable to 
be admitted into the orders by 
baving been firſt admitted an 
Ovydd, than by going through a 
long diſcipline; at leaſt ſuch an idea 
now prevails. The Ovydd could 
exerciſe all the ſunctions of  bar- 
diſm; and by ſome particular acts 
he became intitled, by virtue of 
having performed them, to other 
degrees, after ſuch acts had been 
acquieſced in by a Gorſedd. It 
is a received opinion that the 
bards, in the character, and being 
of the order of Ovvdd, may hold 
a Cadair, or ſubordinate provincial 
meeting, under cover, or within 
doors. The dreis of the Ovydd 
was green, the ſvmhol of learning, 
and alto of truth, from being uni- 
coloured. The candidate for this 
order was elected at a Gori: dd, on 
the previous recommendation of 2 

. graduated 
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$adbated bard of any of the three 
orders; who might from kis own 
knowled;;< declare that whom be 
propoſed was duly qualified. If 
the candidate was not known to 
a bard, the recommendation of a 
judge, or magiſtrate, or of twelve 
reputable men, could conſtitute 
him a candidate, on which he was 
immediately elected, by coelbren, 
or ballot. But if it ever happened 
that the number of bards was not 
ſufficient to ele, then any one of 
the order might arbitrarily admit 
three; who were thereupon deemed 
finally graduated. No more than 
three could be admitted in this 
manner, for that was a ſufficient 
number to proceed by election, in 
the regular way; becauſe arbit 
E could not be ſuffered, 
ut where the number was indequate 
to at otherwiſe, and conſequently 
a matter of neceſſity. Procla mation 
was another way of admiſſion to 
the degree of Ovydd; that is, it 
was proclaimed at a Gorſedd, that 
a perſon of a certain name, place, 
and qualiſications, was, on ſpecified 
recommendation, propoſed as a can- 
didate ; and that at a certain iuture 
2 not leſs than a whole year, 
e was to be admitted to that de- 
gree; aud if no objection was, 


Bardd Braint, . 

Pardd a Derwydd, 

Bardd ac Ovydd, 

Bardd, Ovydd, a Derwydd, 
Bardd, Derwydd, ac Ovydd, 
Ovydd, Bardd, a Derwydd, 

Ovydd, Derwydd, a Bardd. 


“The manner of attaining to any 
particular degres was thus: it an 
Ovydd had been admitted by a 
bard, or proclamation had been 
made of any one being a candidate 
for this, or any other order, ſuch 
2 candidate was called Orydd, or 
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during that time, brought againſt 
him, he was conſidered to be gra- 
duated. 8 

Having taken a ſummary retro- 
ſpect of the peculiar regulations 
affecting the different orders ſepa- 
rately, ſore obſerva ions are ne- 
ceſfary in regard to others that ap- 
pertain to the ſyſtem in general. 

„Each ot the orders had a pecu- 
Farity of eſtimation, vet neither 
was held to be more intrinficall 
excellent than the other. If wit 
re ſpect to qualifications for certain 
officialities one was deemed infe- 
rior, it was in other particulars al- 
lowed to be ſuperior; ſo that con- 
ſidered in the whole they were 
equally honourable. Thus Bardd 
Braint was peculiarly the ruling 
order, Derwydd the religious 
functionary, and the Ovydd was 
the literary, or ſcientific order. 
This idea of equality was p: -ſerved 
with the utmoit puncuatity in all 
their formulas of diſcipline. In 
t2eir titles, the bards obſerved the 
order of their graduation, adding 
to each the words “ Accordin 
to the immunities and cuſtoms of 
the bards of the ifle of Britain.“ 
by thys means {uch titles were a 
hiſtory of their manner of admiſ. 
ſion; as 


Bard of Pre ſidency; 

Bard and Druid; 

Bard and Ovate; 

Bard, Ovate, and Druid; 
Bard, Druid, and Ovate; 

Ovace, Bard, and Druid; 

Ovate, Druid, and Bard. 


Bard Claimant, or Preſumptive 
Bard; and he was intitled after 
ſuch prociamation to all paſſive 
privileges of the order, but not to 
aft officially until he had been con- 
tirmed in his degrees by a Gorſedd. 
That ſanction being obtained, he 

could 
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could perform all- the acts and 
functions of the ordet, and vir- 
tually became intitied to that par- 
ticular degree incidental th the oth- 
ciahties which he executed: by offi 
ciating as Derwydd, after a certain 
time he became of that degree; by 
preſiding! at a Gorfedd he became, 
what ' preſidency - implies, a Bardd 
Braint; by admitting, and after 
confirmation of an Ovydd, he be- 
came intitted to that degree, if he 
was not ſo before! Such procted- 
ings are deduced from this general 
rule That a graduated bard exe- 
cuting any of the offfelalitieslof the 
inſtitutiong c after the acquieſcence 
of — — * to 
the degrees incideut to, and implied 
by fuck eue Stuten 72 

1 Principle on which th 
aRed for — — the inden. 
tion, was That three or more bards 


could admit by election; but if 


there ſhould be only one remain- 
ing, he could perform arbitrarily 
all officialities till three had been 
being ſupplied, arbitrary power 
-ceaſed, and all was to go on regu- 
larly. Two remaining bards could 
only act by proclamation; for be- 
Sveen two there could be no majo- 
rity, or caſting voice; and one could 
not act arbitrarily, becauſe there was 
anather oppoting power of equal 
authority. The proclamation was 
therefore an appeal, or reference 
to public opinion, and to that ori- 

nal authority from which the in- 

itution was firſt derived ; and the 
acquieſcence of the public, in 
pringing no objections to the pro- 
poſals of ſuch proclaniation, con- 
ſtituted the legality. of any act done, 
in conſequence of its having been 

opoſed 4n the notice 1 is al- 
lowed that, for mait reaſone, zit 
vduld be beſt alſo for one remain - 


ug bard to a by: proxlamationn, 
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rather than arbitrarily ;*and that this 
methe& ſſiould be preferred even to 
election, 'as coming more immedi- 
ately under lie pognizanct of the 
pubRE ; but it 'T evident that, in 
ſome ages, the inftitutton could 
never have-been perpetuated by 
ſuch proceedings, and wonld long 
ago have _ 1 from op- 
ofition of vülgar prefudice. All 
Neſs modes have been practiſed, 
and each has its propriety under 
certain circumſtances; but when 
all things will admit, it is deemed 
Beſt to recur to that authority 
which firſt eſtabliſned the inſtitu- 
tion, the general confent obtained 
by virtue of a proclamation. The 
next is the bardic election at a 
Gorſedd; and when octafion calls 
for it; the arbitrary admiſſion !» 
purely conſiſtent with a proviſion- 
Ary maxim, for creating à neceſ- 
fary, and for that reafory a legal, 
power, ti effect what %'beneficta!, 
at a time u hen no other authority 
Exiſts, to recut to on immediate 
emergencies. The arbitrary acts 
of a dard, ſuch as admiſſion of an 
Ovydd, or any thing elſe, were 
done in conſequence of 4 
or implied deeifion of the bards 
at a Gorſedd, exiſting in a neceſſary 
fiction to ſanction an arbitrary act 
not otherwiſe allowed. In this 
Action they always exiſt; they may 
*be'vifible, but cannot be invirtually 
extinct; for the utility, and prin- 
ciples of their inſtitution exiſt in 
nature. That being the cafe, the 
officiating agents of thoſe prin- 
ciples are rather dormant than ex- 
tint; and to be called into action 
by proclamation. . 


The regular mannerof qualify- 


ing, ultimately, or graduating a 
bard, is by giving him a Gorfedd, 
or Cadair; that is, by including 


him in the number, which met 


be three at leaſt, of preſiding 
| | bardo, 
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bards, at a Gorſedd, Amongſt 
the number mentioned in 155 Pro- 
clamation, it is not poſſiblę to 
know, from any thing in the wards 
or form of it, which are the old 
bards, and which the newly ad- 
mitted, as there is, nothing in the 
bardic regulations. that can intitle 
any one to take precedency of 
another; and to prefide at a Gorſedd 
is only performing. the neceſſary 
officialities of the occaſion, which 
might be done by any other bard 
preſent with equal propriety, Nei- 
ther is it neceſſary that the preſidi 

bards ſhould. punctually a 
mentioned in the proclamation, ar 
that they ſhould be viſibly preſent, 
for. they are virtually, or  repra- 
ſentatiyely ſo, ns well as all che 
Beirdd * Prydain. Thus to oh- 
tain the degree to which one was 
admitted by giving him preſidency, 
it was not neceſſary he ſhould. be 
preſent; for there was nothing im- 
plied as an act oſ his own, in his be- 
ing, or not being preſent in perſon. 
The 472 of giving him 
preſidengy was to announce him 
to the bards, all al preſent, 
and to the public, as, of the parti- 
as yes > be was ad- 
The regiilar times of holding a 
Gorſedd, or. meeting, were the two 
ſolſtices, and equiuoxes; ſubordi- 
nate weetings might alſo; be held 
every new and full moon, and alſo 
at the quarter days, which were 
. chiefly tor, inftructing diſciples. 
The regular :mectiags were ,fup- 
poled+to, be well known, with, re- 
ſpect to time and place; for there 


were appointed places, 45 well as 
times, regular, meetings could | 


only, be held, hy praghmation;..pr 
at arbitrarily held on, VEgent pen 
, Fc their; as xeguirggithy cop- 

mation of a Gortedds; or, pablic 


The Gorſeddau, or meetings, were 
always held in the open air, and in 
the face: of the ſun and eye of the 
light., The place was ſet apart by 
forining Aa eirle of ſtones around 
the Maen Gorſedc as already men- 
tioned. Ad the Gorieddau it was 
abſolutely! neceſſary to recite the 
bardic, traditions; and with this, 
whatever came before them was 
conſidered and determined upon. 
The bards always ſtood bare headed 
and bare foateds in their unico- 
loured rohes at the Gorſedd, and 
within.the;Gyly.Cyugrair; or cir- 
cle of fedtnatiuno . The ceremony 
uſed, on the opening;of.a meeting 
was the ſi:athing'of. the ſwbrd on 
the Mien Gorſedd, at which all 
the preſiding bards aillited; aud 
this Mas accompanied with A very 
ſhont pertinent: diſcourſe. When 
the buſineſs was tinidhed, the meet - 
ing was cloſed- by taking up, but 
nat unſhieat hing the ſWocd, with a 
few words om the eccaftion,. when 
all cbyered their: heads and fert. 
Thera were! certain mertouſed 
the hardsg that fat te general aſ- 
ſembly of tlie ile of Beſtaiu wras— 
Gir yn erbyag Byrd; The ttutf 
in oppoſition to tbe world: Fhoſe 
for the provincial nieciings. Wete 
[ſuch as hadi been adopted onthe ant 
eſtahliſhment of them rei voly. 
They were uſed as declaraturv of 
the Cadair or Talaith, meeting, or 
province, whereof the bard; as: 
member, or of the mecting that en- 
acteck any thing reſpecting tha iu- 
ſtit ation. The Gorſe dau: and 
Cageirigu, or the general aud pro- 
vincial aſſembhes always, virtuasdy 
exiſt; and it ae do not hui 
apbrar, they are tobe calledrontto 
make their appearances; by the pro- 
. Glantion-gf: a; Gn fed Yoys Bry- 
- dai, where three graiutirced-bartds 
muſt prema andl, aß ia individuals, 


deiriau 


. lent by {ybſggugutprogleagzation. 09:46 Ys bodies, thoſe Ca · 
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deiriau, or provincial chairs, took 
no precedency one of the other an 
any occaſion, but all were equal 
in eſtimation and dignity. It was 
requiſite that every Bard ſhould be 
known as of ſome provincial Ca- 
dair, for the ſake of viſible diſtinc- 
tion, though the Beirdd Ynys Pry- 
dain, (which was their general title) 
were of every one; for they all 
exiſted in them, as the fountain 
From whence all are derived; and 
ſhould. any have diſappeared, the 
Beirdd Ynys Prydain might call them 
out by proclamation, or by actually 
appearing at ſuch 1 and 
give them immediate viſibility, or 

y the ſame means conſtitute new 
anes. A Gorſedd might be ſo held 
as to be a national, and alfo pro- 
vincial one, at the ſame time. It 
was not neceſſary that a provincial 
Cadair fhould be actually held 
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within its peculiar territory ; for it 
might be held any where in Britain, 
or even 1n a foreign country, az 
might alſo a GorfeddY nys Prydain, 
retaining on ſuch occaſion the 
el titles; which were 
irdd Ynys Prydain trwy'r Byd, 
and Twyddedogion Byd—“ The 
Bards of the ifle of Britain through 
the world,” and “ thoſe who are 
at liberty through the world.” 
At à meeting there was always 
one, called the Dadgeiniad, or the 
reciter, whoſe buſineſs was to re- 
cite the traditions and poems; to 
make proclamations, announce 
candidates, open and cloſe the 
Gorſedd, and the like. A Bard 
enerally executed this office; but 
it might be dane by one, or as 
many as were neceſſary, of the 
Awenyddion, or diſciples.” 
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OBSERVATIONS on the ROMANTIC HISTORY of IRELAND, 
by the Rev. EDWARD LEDWICH, L. L. B. M. R. I. A. and 
F. A. S. of London and Scotland. : | TY 


From the Fourth Vol. of the Tranſactions of the Royal Iriſh Academy.] 


6 HEN we review the re- 
mote hiſtories of Eng- 


land, Scotland, and Ireland, and 


find names and facts delivered with 
unheſitating confidence and Gro- 
nological :ccuracy, it ſeems, at firſt 
fight, an unreaſonable degree of 
ſcepticiſm to withhold our aflent 
from them, or queition their an- 
thenticity; and yet they are but 
ſpecious deluſions, and ſome of the 
numberleſs vagaries of the human 
mind. 

„ To the unſuſpecting candour 
of mankind theſe plauſible fabtes 
muſt always appear genuine re- 
eords, nor can their magic in— 
fluence be removed but by the ſe- 

5 


vere ſcrutiny of learning and cri- 
ticiſm. A nation emerging from 
incivility and ignorance reluctantly 
gives up the fictions of poets and 
genealogiſts, becauſe they are the 
only vouchers for ancient anceſtry, 
and the only evidences of extinct 
national honour, But when' that 
nation arrives at higher degrees 


of improvement and polifh, theſe 


phantoms vaniſh, and individuals 

and nations ſeek for honour and 

wnfading remembrance by perſoual 
eſert ani patriotic exertion. 


Fama manet faQti : poſito velamine 
curtunt: 


Et mcemorem famam, quod bene ceſſt, 


habet. 


„% Britons, 
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de from being deſcended. from 
Fro) „ and et it is a curious and 
no uſeleſs ſpeculation to inveſtigate 
the origin of that notion, for its 
develoyement and / detection are 
ſtrong and flattering proofs of the 
good ſenſe and extent) U. erudition 
of the preſent age. Mr. Warton 
has ſucceſsfully inſtituted ſuch an 
inquiry into the fabulous Antiqui- 
ties of England: nor are the prin- 
ciples he lays dow u, and the argu- 
ments he uſes, leſs applicable to 

Ireland; for the ſame Giri of ro- 
mantic fiction pervades the early 
hiſtory. of each country. Encou- 
raged, therefore, by his example, 
and countenanced by his reſpect- 
able authority, I ſhall [endeavour 
to deduce our Bardic tales and hiſ- 
torical romances from ſources 
which he has happily opened. 
How ĩmperfect ſoe ver theſe obſer- 
vations may be, ſome of them, 
perhaps the whole, may ſuggeſt to 
ſuperior abilities a more perfect 

n for future execution. If they 
in the leaſt contribute to remove 
vulgar. errors, I ſhall fully attain 
the object: of my wiſhes. 

-« When the Saracens entered 
Spain in the beginning of the 
eighth century, with the revival of 
Greek literature they introdic ed a 
knowledge of the ſciences and arts 
before but little ſtudied, in many 
places not heard of, in Weſtern' 
Europe. From the earlieſt ages 
tha Arabians cultisated magic: 
they extolled their intimate ac- 
quaintance with the occult quali- 
ties of - bodies, and their power of 
conferring them where wanting. 
Their ſkill in metallurgy, in optics, 
in vitrification, in precious ſtones 
and medicine, ſupported their high 
claims, and aſtoniſhed and con- 
founded the incredulous, Nor 
were they leſs diſtinguiſhed ſor a 


u Britons, at this day, arropate no 


veiu of romantic fiftion: here they 
diſplayed an exuberance of fancy 
in the creation of ideal perſonages, 
in the wildneſs and variety of their 
adventures, and in the extravagance 
of their fables, all ſpringing from 
original modes of thinking, and 
from their peculiar philoſophy. A 
brilliancy of imagination and pomp: 
of expreſſion at once captivated and 
delighted the reader. 

« Our weſtern bards quickly 
caught the pleaſing contagion : the 
genial-warmth of oriental fiction 


enlivened their ſongs: the monoton- 


ous and diſmal tales of blood and 
ſlaughter were ſucceeded by more 
amuſing and ſprightly relations; 
by the herdic - atchievements of 
gallantry, or the bland occupations 
of love: all theſe wrought up with 
Arabian inventions, and ſuſtained 
by Arahian philoſophy, are viſible, 
not only in our ancient hiſtory 
and hagiography, but in thoſe of 
every other country in the middle 
ages. I ſhall now proceed to con- 
frrm what has been advanced, from 


our mythologic ſtory, and the lives 


of. our ſaints. 

Spain, the centre of oriental 
fabling, ſoon after the Saracenie 
invaſion, enjoyed a celebrity above 
that of any other European nation. 
The Iriſh bards in ch ſequence 
eſteemed it a matter of the greateſt 
importance to exhibir a clear de- 
duction of their countrymen from 
thence; add their cloſe attention 
to tl point chrried them, as will 
be ſeen, into many abſurd, incre- 
dible, and puerfle exceſſes. They 
tell us three Spaniſh fiſhermen ar- 
rived here before the flood, and 
that ſoon after that awful event 
the Fomhoraig'1, or Africans, (by 
whom muſt be underſtood the Sa- 
racens) ſubdued the ii;c, and others 
from the continent of Africa fre- 
quently viſited it, and that it was 

L 3 fing:ly 
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of Spain, purſued her, and threat. 


oi itones marks the oriental com- 
: plexion 
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fingil y colonized! þy,u,Milefns, a epd wounds and deſtruction to tha ple 
Spaniard; This fiction is in Nenc Figns © wherever: he goes, adds. and 
nius, ho is ſaid ta have written ſhe, © to the eaſt or weſt, or to Eal 
A. D, 858, thon h 1 taink: there the four quarters of the world, his 26 
are. internal proofs in his wark+,of ſharp-edged weapon makes every ma 
his age being much latęr. But let it foe yield the victory. The dreſs in 
be as is ſtated, we negd not wander and arms of Illan are then deſerib · of 
at the adoption ot iromantic fiction ed: he had a coat of mail, a vizor inc 
ſo early here, when we reflect that poliſhed and - ſet with precious ma 
Ireland was then the, mart of Jearn- ſtones, his garments were of rich nel 
ing to the Weitesp World, and that ſattin, tied with ſilken ſtrings. Ire 
hither reſarted ,crowds, from: the This romantic tale | beſpeaks its ſed 
ręmateſt countricy,: 49K greated ad- age not to be anterior to the fif- ing 
vance ment in Hy, asd mec per- teenth century. Were I to men- 7 
fect iuſtructiop In letters, Nennius tion the Clanna Baoiſgaine, or tat 
relates, that the / Milęſians, ip iheir Biſcayan colony, the Liafail, or of 
voyage from Spain, to ahis iſle, ſaw — ſtont, the Gai Ruly, Or ne. 
a tower of, glaſs in the middle of ſorcerer's ſpear, the magical hel- au 
the ocean, which, endeavguriog met, and numberleſs other parti - M 
to take, hey were drowned in4he culars in Jriſh romantic: ſtory, re- Be 
attempt. This tower is a. ſure lating to Spain, ta. ths occult qua- da 
ck of an oriental fancy: it is lities of bodies, to conjuration and ky 
imilar to the tower of, glaſs. built enchantment, derived from Arabic of 
hy Ptolemy, and Boyargdo's wall of ideas and. Arabic philoſophy, I . 
laſs made by an African magician; ſhould extend theſe abſervations to a 
and the pillars of Hercules, at: Cape an ynreaſonable length. The fore-. wi 
Finiſterre, erected onunagical look · going ſpecimen, will ſufficiently pe 
ing: glaſſes, all betraying their foun- point aut their origin. de 
gation in Arabian fable and Arabian In the.legends of our ſaints the ve 
Philoſophy. ame romantic. fahling as in our re 
The Mileſians, in a ſtarry winger hiſtory abounds, and proceeds from to 
night, diſcovered Ireland from the the ſame ſource, No one but a th 
tower of Prigantia in Galicia, by virgin gould uſe the magic girdle ; 
the belp at a teleſcope. [This fie- of St. Colman. St. Cuthbert's ir 
tian could not be older than the zone cures many diſeaſes. An Iriſh 
thirteenth century, probably much prince ; complains to St. Gerald, C 
more ręcent. Roger Bacon aftirms that an huge rock, ſituated in the n 
1 Cæſar, belore he invaded midſt of a river, impeded its nayi- re 
ritain, viewed with a teleſcope gation, and intreats him to remove c 
her ſhores and harbours. +; it; the ſaint throws à wonderful b 
The Milefians when they landed ſtome which he held in his hand, u 
in Trelavd, had various battles with on it, and inſtantly. at ſplits in 1 
the Tuatha de Danaus, a nation of piects. At another time he puts the 0 
magicians and enchanters, whom fame ſine into the mouthof a dead 8 
þ at length they ſubdued by ſuperior man, and be reyiyes. . St. Kiaran, a 
j Kill and bravery, St. Fechin, and St. And, are con- L 
I! In Oftan's combat of Oſgar and eyed as ſafely over the acean, lakes, : 
þ Illan, a beautiful damſel complains, and rivers, on ſtones. as in ſhips: * 
f that Illan, eldeſt fon of the king The myſticaland wonderous power \ 
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parts of Eu- 


iritual roman 
om the ſchool of 


1 of v0; 


ptexioh oof our ff 
— are deri vet fr 
Eaſtern philoſophy: 4 
Mt Wartonlvemarks;; that ro- 
mantie fabling was early culti ed 
in Armorica and in Wales 7 aud 
of this he *alleges numerous and - 
inconteſtible proofs05 To-whith I 
may add; that through theſe ehau- 
nels it muſt have ſoon reached 
Ireland. For this country profeſ- 
ſed a religion perfectly correſpond- 
ing with the Britiſh, which, 'through- 
every age, cemented. the inhabi- 
tants of both Stands in the bonds 
of fraternallregatd, fo that the con- 
nett ion beween Ireland, Cornwall, 
aud Wales; was very intimate. 
Marc, a Corniflr king, married Ba 
Bel Iſod, the — of Ireland's 
daughter. Conſtantine, another 
ing, became a monk in the. ab N 
of athenes; in Weſtmeath. 


wal ap Meint, Br Edwal, 
and: Conn 02065 ele princes, 
were eſpou ed in Ireland. The 


"of Cornwall,“ ſays Cam- 
den, “ have always. borne ſuch 
veireration'for Iriſh. ſaints, who 
retired: there; that almoſt. all their 
towns have heen conſecrated to 
their memory“ 

St. Patrick is born in Tabarnia 
in Cornwall; his mother 'is Con- 
alia ſſa, a French woman of Fours. 
Others make him a native of Air- 
muire, or Arniorica. From thi⸗ 
region he and his filter Lupita are 
carried away” by Irifh pirates. Og 
bis return from Rome he preaches 
in Cornwall; and Fingar and other 
Inſh-faints travel to Armorica and 
Corrwall. In a council held by 


St. Patrick; all the unconverted Erith 


are baptized, and ſo violent a reli: 
gious paruxiſm ſcizes them, that 
Ay thouſand, divided into three 
bodies, begin © piigrimage with the 
finn 5 veel :ction to ene nnd 


' titions writings: 


1671 


Jeruſalem. and other 
Aſia, and Africa: Here is 2 
paheätie forgery, ſimilar to gne 
mentioned hy Arg Watton, "caltu- 
lated to:cunntenanite” the- cruſades, 
and determ'nts the date of this 
fiction to the twelfth century. The 


lear tied Jeſoit Bolandus, from a jus. 
dicious and eritical examination of. 
our legends, d well worth peruſal) 


pronounces their fabrication to be 
about the twelfth century. 
„Our romantic hiſtsr 
liter; Amoſt every page M Keating 
ſupplies e 
forms us, 0 Een Mileß us arrived 
in Spaiti; Re found the Spamavds In 


the moſt deplorable eruuthſtaiices, 


aver-run Goths, who with 
other”' foreignbrs rat ſacked the 
whole Tountey. He ſummoned all 
his Gadeliam, deleated the Goths 
in fifty-four battles, and quite 
drove them but of the kingdom.” 

This perverted piece 'of* hiſtory 
evidently refers to the expulſion 
of the Saracens from Spain in the 
beginning of the ſixteenth centary. 
It admits of the cleareft proof, that 
the fifteenth and ſixteenth centuries 
were the ages fruitful in ſuppoſi- 
In theſe perieds 
the celebrated literary impoſtures 
of Beroſus, Philo, Cato, Hector 
Boethius, and others, appeared. Tri- 
vliemius, an ecclefiaſtic of fome 
learning in the fifteenth century. 
gives a plauſible liſt of deal French 
princes ſrom their, feſt depaxrure 
ſrom Troy, which he” aſſures * us 


was taken from an ancfelt mithor 


named Hunibatd: * Frede ic,, elec- 
tor of Saxony, writ to Trithemius, 
requeſting Hunibald might be ſent 
10 hin, Dur Tpithemius had no 
way to ſcreen his forgery and evade 
4 Wornphahes, (irt by ſaving, he 
was fot in 'poſſeffion of the Ms. 
boring Changed: his refidence trom, 

2 4 Hitchau 


is much 
voßz aus he in- 
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Hitchau to Wurtzburg, ſo that it 
was juſtly concluded, Que cet 
auteur pretendu eſt de la propre 
fabrique de Tritheme.” * 
00 Whoever wilt conſult Florian 
del Campo, Tarapha, Pedro Mexia, 
Pineda, and other Spaniſh chroni- 
clers; will quickly perceive that 
they ſupplied the later bards and 
Keating with materials for enlarging 
the Mileſian tale, which they 
adorned with poetical ſcraps and 
inventions of their own. Of ſound 
judgment, unwarped by falſe pa- 
triotifm or natioual prejudice, the 
learned Bartholine deſires his read- 
ers to be extremely cautious in 
ſtudying the Icelandic biſtorians, 
and not to be impoſed on by their 
Fornum Bokum, or old books, nor 
by their Fornum Sagum, or ancient 
traditions, for he found both ſtuffed 
with abſurdities and fifticns Let 
us with the ſame caution examine 
our ſenachies, elſe we may embrace 
puerile ſtories and idle fictions, ri- 
valling the Fornum Bokum or For- 
num Sagum of Iceland. 

« What a deplorable inſtance 
then is it of mental debility and miſ- 
applied erudition to defend fictions, 
confeſſed to be ſuch by thoſe who 
record them ? Nennius, though he 
gives us the Mileſian tale, and is 
the oldeſt relater of it, yet tells us, 
there was no certain hiſtory of the 
origin of the Scots. How can the 
effect of this candid confeſſion 
be evaded? He conſulted ———- 
peritiſſimos, Scotorum—the moſt 
fkiltul Iriſh antiquaries, and they 
told him the ſtory of Pharoah's 
ſon-in-law, lis expulfion from 
Egypt, his travels through Africa 
to Spain, and from thence to Ire- 
land; and all this two thouſand 
years after the deſtruction of the 

.gyptians in the Red Sea. If this 
was the ſtate of Iriſh hiſtory in the 
ninth century, and ſuck the mate- 


rials for it, was time or enquiry 
likely to improve either, — 
larly as the beſt critics aſſure us, 
there are no Iriſh MSS older than 
the tenth or eleventh century? But 
what eſtabliſhes the veracity of 


Nennius, in declaring we had no 


hiſtory, is, that Gildas, who flou- 
riſhed almoſt three hundred years 
before him, aſſures us, that if there 
were any national records, they 
were either burnt or carried away 
by enemies, for none appeared in 
the fixth century. Fordun makes 
the ſame complaint in his Scoti- 
chronicon : he cannot determine 
the times of the reigns of the Scot. 
tiſh kings between the two Fer- 
guſes : Why? Becauſe there were 
no authentic memorials of them. 

It was the uncertainty of tra- 
dition and the want of literary mo- 
numents that drove weak men to 
the unreputable and diſingenuous 
ſhift of forging anthorities, 

« Such then ſeems to me the 
origin and grounds of Iriſh ro- 
mantic hiſtory, a ſubje& of little 
curioſity and leſs value, yet neceſ- 
ſary to be thorouglily examined to 
be for ever exploded. In this en- 
lightened age it can require no 
apology for expoſing this wild 
chaos of abſurdity and fable : as it 
ſtands at preſent it reflects no ho- 
nour on our native country, nor 
can its annihilation in the leaſt in- 
jure it. But a ſtrenuous ſupport 
of bardic tales, the offspring of 
licentious fancies in rude — ig- 
norant ages, would, in the eyes of 
foreigners, degrade our national 
underſtanding, and ſuggeſt how 
ſlow our advances have been in 
letters and civility, 

« Are we then totally to reject 
Iriſn hiſtory and Iriſh antiquities 
as undeſerving notice or inveſti- 
gition? To this [ anſwer with 
confidence, that ſo far as the one 
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is ſupported by authentic records, 
and the other by exiſting monu- 
ments, they are as curious and in- 
tereſting as thoſe of any other 
country, not claſſical, or the feat 
of a great empire. The formation 
of the Iriſh alphabet; the etymo- 
logy and analogy of the language; 


the ſtate of our literature from the 


ſixth to the ninth century; our 
round towers and ſtone roofed 
crypts; the origin and progreſs of 


Chriſtianity in this iſle; our an- 
cient laws and coins; our ſkill in 
metallurgy, and the lapidary's and 
goldſmith's arts, with the remains 
of our primitive ſuperſtition, all 
ſoliciting our attention and illuſ- 
tration by numberleſs monuments 
every where to be found, are topics 
that would abundantly exerciſe the 
ingenuity and erudition of the phi- 
lologer, the grammarian, architect, 
theologian, and antiquary.” 
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6 HE bark of trees, properly. 
conſidered, conſiſts of three | 
diviſions : the outer, rough; the. 


middle, ſoft and ſpungy ; the inner, 
a whitiſh rind, being that which 
joins the bark to the wood; and 
this laſt is ſuppoſed to contain 
the liquid ſap. It js conſtantly ob- 
ſerved, that when the ſtem 6f tlie 
tree grows too faſt for the bark, it 
cauſ-s blotches and lacerations; 
which evil is properly ayoided by 
ſcoring the bark with a ſharp knife; 
but care ſhould be taken not to cut. 
through the whitiſh rind before- 
mentioned; for that heals very dif- 
ficultly, generally ulcerates, and 
by being cut through, my the in- 
ſects an opportunity o rigs 6:1 
tween the wood and the bark, 
where they are very deſtructive. 

Any ſurgeon knows that a 
wound extending to the fine mem- 
brane, covering the bones of the 
human body, requires much more 
fill to cure than a fleth wound; 
and the caſe is ſimilar. 

« Pruning is an important arti- 
ele with regard to the health of 
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t MPORTANCE, and proper Mone, 
of rrUxtNG ORCHARDS, communicated to Mr. 
THOMAS SKIP DYOT BUCKNALL, Eq, 

„th! in Mum d 131 , 


ORE, by 


T;7* 0 { F247 IB 1 1901. 

e: fe oo nothnsd 9% 254% 
trees, and their bearing; ang if 
judiciouſty done, they will cone, 
into ens ſooner, and cqufinue 
in vigour, for nearly don ble, their 
common age: but the f. (tens of 
pruning are ſo wordy, that, the 
common farmer cannot underſtand 
them; and the gardener thinks the 
orchard beneath his care, for which 
reaſon it is left to nature and the 
winds; for the farmer, afraid of 
doing wrong, never trouble him- 
felf about it, unleſs, ſeeing a branch. 
half broken, he takes his bill and 
knocks it off, perhaps four or five 
inches from the trunk, leaving an 
unſightly ſtump. Do not imagine 
this is intended as any reproach ; 
for there. are no ſet of men who 
ſpend their time more judiciouſty 
in their vocation; but they cannot, 


run into, ſpeculations ; if they did, . 


little rent would be paid. I give no 
attention to fruit branches, and wood 
branchez,ys being unneceſſary in the 
preſent inſtance; and beg once for. 
all, that no branch ſhall ever be hort. 
ened, unleſs tot the figure of the tree, 
and then conſtant?y taken, off cloſe 

at: , at 
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at the feparation, by which means 
the wound ſoon heals. The more 
the range of the branches ſhoot cir- 


cularly, à litile indlinſig upwards, | 


the more equally” will the ſap be 
diſtributed, and the better will the 
tree bear; for, from that circum- 
flance, the ſap is more evenly im- 
pelled to every part. 
the ranges of branches be too near 
each other; for remember, all the 
fruit and the leaves ſhould have 


their full ſhate of the fun; ang 


where it ſuits, let the middle of the 
tree be free ſrom wood, ſo that no 
branch ſhall ever croſs another, 
but all the extreme ends point 
outwards. 

% The beſt compliment your 
neighbour can make is, that your 
trees are handſome, but too thin of 
wood i be it ſo; and you may ſay, 
True, farmer; but I have the beſt 
price at market, and that will al- 
ways be the ſure teſt of perfec- 
— 12 

„% My tenant, Mr. Boulding, 
planted” the orchard in 1772: be- 
ing on a rich foll, it throve ſur- 


riſingly. That vigorous growth 
becaftzned the after decay; for the 


wind having great power over 


them, ſplit them down ; the lad- 
ders, in 1 , broke them; 


the wood being ſoft, many cauſes 
concurred to injure them; and the 
injudicious manner in which the 


lacerations were taken off, added 


to the evil; for there generally fol- 
lows gum from a wound, which 


being ſweet in fruit-bearing trees, 


the wound becomes filled with ver- 
min, which abſtructs the healin 
by their conſtantly eating and fret- 
ting the young —_— i. 


„ Being informed of the ſitua- 


tion the orchard was in, I went 
down in the ſpring of 1790, ard 
found the branches ſo intermized 
and entangled together, that it: 


Do not let 
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many places they had cut each 
other nearly half through, cauſing 
wounds and blotches; which, on 


the return of the ſap in Delta. | 


— affects the leaves, by in- 
clining them to curl, and is a proof 
that x ſap is vitiated. 

% Having examined the circum- 
ſtances, I told the tenant I would 
come down in the autumn, when 
proper perſons mult be found to 
execute the buſineſs, and we wo 
reinſtate the.orchard,” and bring it” 
to its formerfptrador ; tor, it thould 
be obferved; the [grchard uſed to 
be much admired. Accordingly, I 
went the firſt, Tyeſday in Novem- 
ber, and for typo Hours walked 
over the ground with the men, in- 
ſtructing them what I would have 
done, that we might begin the 


morning, work with 1 irit, and 
We had faws, bills, 


loſe no time. 
and knives, prepared on purpoſe ; 
and, though I am à good hand my- 


ſelf, ſoon perceived neither of us 


could cut true enough with a bill 
to take off Wa branch, withont 
leaving a ſtump or impro 

— for it is h Abe 
ſary that every branch ſhould be 
cut perfectly cloſe and ſmooth ; for 
which reaſon we took the faws, 
and aiterwards ſmoothed the place 
with a Knife. 
neſs was, with a painter's bruſh to 
ſmear over the wounds with a me- 
dicated tar hereafter deſcribed. 


« It is impoſſible the bark can 


grow*over a ſtump, becauſe there 
is no 


a little within the wood. I Was 
conſtantly directing to cut quick, 
cloſe, and ſmooth: we kept to- 
gether, firſt walked ronnd the tree; 
then 1 pointed. out every branch 
that came near to the ground or 


had received any material injury, or. 


wacre the leaves were much curl. 


ed; 


My ſervant's buſi- 


ower to draw the ſap that 
way; for which reaſon aiways cut 
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ed; for where the leaves curl, tlie 
fruit is always ſpecky; and every 
branch, which had the leaſt ten- 
dency to croſs the tree or run in- 
wards, was taken off, Then we 
gave a little attention to the beauty 
of the head, leaving all the branches 
as nearly equidiſtant as poſlible : 
next we examined if there were any 
remaining blotches, opening or 
ſcoring them with a knife ; and 
where the bark was ragged from 
any laceration, paring it gently 
down till we caine to the live 
wood. Each of theſe was touched 
over with the medicated tar. 

« Having gone thus far, we 
ſhould have rubbed off the moſs 
and ſcored the trees: but I had 
not time for that part of the buſi- 
neſs; I only wiſh I had ſecured a 
perſon on purpoſe. In the cut- 
ting we followed the ſurgeons rule; 
go to the quick, but do not wan- 
tonly make any wound larger than 
neceſſary. 

«© We ſometimes had our doubts 
whether a particular branch ſhould 
be taken off. The idea I brought 


it under was this: conſider whe- 


ther 'it will be jn the way three 
years hence; if it will, the ſooner 
it is off the better. 

When trees are much thinned, 
they are ſubject to throw out great 
quanuty of young ſhoots ig the 
pring, which I requeſted the te- 
nants to be particularly careſul to 
rub off: it is neceſſary that they be 
rubbed, and not cut; for cutting 
increaſes the number. 

& As our work drew near a con- 
cluſion, one of the tenants ſaid, 
We - underſtand our buſingſs fo 
well, that ] wiſh we had another 
job; npon which my ſervant ob- 
ſerved, You ha better keep in 
vour own parith, for the people are 
much dillatistied. The truth is, we 
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had no comforters ; for the conn. 
try was againſt us. If the land had 
been under my owi culture, I 
ſhould have taken off half as much 
more; but I did mot chooſe to of- 
fend the perſons whom I wiſhed to, 
inſtruct. | , 

„ I went down again, in the 
ſpring of 1791, to ſec the effect, 
and found the tenants much pleal- 
ed with the operation, and did not 
find one wound in an hundred but 
what was in a clear healing {tate : 
and the healing of the wounds is 
the buſineſs ; for nothing but pre- 
judice can make a perſon think, 
that a tree overloaded with wood 
will produce good fruit: you may 
as well expect a crop of large tur- 
neps without hoeing; and I am in 
great hopes that pruning will be- 
come as general as hoeing; and 1 
am ſure it is as neceſſary. _ 

The medicated tar above men- 
tioned, as uſed in the foregoing ex- 
periments, was compoſed of one 

uarter of an ounce of corroſive 

ublimate, reduced to fine powder, 

by beating with a wooden ham- 
mer, and then put into a three-rint 
earthen pipkin, with about a glaſs 
full of gin, or other ſpirit, ſtirred 
well together, and the ſublimate 
thus diſſolved. The pipkin was 
then filled, by degrees, with vege- 
table or common tar, and conſtant- 
ly ſtirred, till the mixture was 
blended together as intimately as 
poſſible; and this quantity will, at 
any time, be ſufficient for two hun- 
dred trees. 

To prevent danger, let the cor- 
roſive ſublimate be mixed with the 
tar as quickly as poſſible, after it is 
wed for, being of a very 
poiſonous nature to all animals, it 
ſhould not be ſuffered to lie about 
a houſe, for fear of miſchief to 
ſome part of the family.“ 

| | Six,“ 
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«Sts, 


« THIS is to certify, that our fa- 
ther planted the orchard, about the 
year 1773, on an old hop-ground, 
with apples and cherries, and took 
great care of it; and the trees grew 
wonderfully ; but by being ſuffer- 
ed to run with little pruning, and 
the branches breaking by the wind 
and other cauſes, the trees became 
galled, and were decayed; which 
being mentioned to our landlord, 
Mr. Thomas Skip Bucknall, he 
came down the firſt Tueſday in 
November, 1790, and walked over 
the orchard with us, and an expe- 
rienced woodman, for two hours, 
giving his inſtruftions how he 
would have the work done; and we 
began at day-light the next morn- 
ing, and kept conſtantly to our 
work until the Saturday night fol- 
lowing. _, 

3 The progreſs was thus: we 
ſtood and exainined the tree, then 
cut out every branch any way de- 
cayed or galled, or where there 
appeared any curled leaves, That 
being done, we thinned the tree to 
give it a uniform head, and that 


the air and ſun might freely paſs 


through: afterwards, we took otf 
all the ſtumps which had been in- 
judicioufly cut before. We never 
ſhortened a branch, but took it off 
cloſe to where it ſhot out from the 
other part of the tree. 

„Mr. Bucknall conſtantly attend- 
ed, and was determined that we 
ſhould cut cloſe, finooth, and even, 
holding the left hand under the 
branch, that it ſhould not fliver the 
bark. We alſo took off every branch 
which croſled the tree, leaving none 
but thoſe whoſe extreme branches 
tended outwards. We were ſome- 
times in doubt whether a branch 
mould be take1 off 0: not. The 
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rule Mr. Bucknall eſtabliſhed was, 
Confider, will that branch be in 
the way three years hence: if it 
will, the ſooner it is cut the 
better; and it is ſurpriſing how 
ſoon we got into ſuch a method, 
that we went on with as much un- 
concern, as with any of the com- 
mon labours of the field. A ſervant 
was employed to ſmooth, with a 
knife, all the places where the ſaw 
had been, and to rub them over 
with the medicated tar; and that 
was done directly, that the wind 
ſhould not dry or ſplit the wood. 
Formerly, when we uſed to take 
off a large branch or two, the 
wounds generally cankered ; which 
made us leave them in the encum- 
bered ſtate they were in, rather 
than run any hazard ; but, to our 
great ſurpriſe, the wounds, after 
ttits operation, all healed ; which 
we can no other way account for, 
but from what Mr. Bucknall ſays, 
that the medication deſtrovs the 
vermin, and by cutting quite cloſe 
to the remaining branch, the flow 
of the ſap draws the fides of the 
woynds together. Be that as it 
may, the frees are perfectly heal- 
ed; and we are ſo well ſatisfied, 
that we intend to thin 1ome of 
the trees a little more next autumn, 
and ſtrongly recommend the prac- 
tice. 

« With regard to the fruit, laſt 
year was a falling year in the coun - 
ty; but we had as much as our 
neighbours, and the fruit was cer- 
tainly clearer from ſpecks. We 
were alſo directed to be very care- 
ful to rub off all the ſuckers which 
might come out in the ſpring, and 
did it accordingly. All the trees 
have bloomed exceedingly fine, 
and perfectly ſtrong and healthy. 
Should any further circumitaace 
occur, we will inform the fociety 


of 


| 
. 
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of it. We are, with great re- 
ſpe, ! 8 1 

8er, Grad bo | 

Your obedient humble ſervants, 

 Ropgxr, Bovirixs. 

8 James, Bourpixs.“ 

Fitiingbourne, Fra | 
Moy 27, 1792. 
Mr. Monz. 


* 11 


„Stra, 0 

44 THIS is to certify to the ſociety 
ſor the encouragement of arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, that, 
ſome time ſince, I appriſed 
Ducknall, that his orchard, in the 
occupation of Mrs. Boulding, lying 
in this place, was in a very declin- 
ing ſtate; and in autumn, 1589, 
having ſome buſineſs with him f 
again repeated to him my thoughts 
relative thereto ; and that, it ſome- 
thing was not done to recover the 
trees, I ſuſpected that great part, if 
not all of them, would certainly die. 
In the following {pting, Mr. Buck- 
mall came to Sittingbourne, and 

inted 'ont to the Mr. Bould- 

s (Mrs: Boulding's ſons) and my- 
felf, 'that where « there was any 
blorch on che tree, or the bark 
ſevered therefrom, the wound was 
full of vermin ; which, he faid, 
was the cauſe of the trees doing ſo 
baity ; and thereupon undertook to 
prune one of them, and uſed a 
medicine he bought in the town; 
but ſoon breaking his knife, little 
was done. He ſaid, he could eaſily 
reinſtate the trees; and bring them 
to health; and, if Mrs. Boulding 


would find three or four, men, that 


he would come down again and 


prune them, and would beanſwer- 


injury. ; 
„Accardingly, -N, EK 
nall came down again, aud prungd 
che trees, I atteuded ; hyllt KV 
' tar dum 

8 


2p 


the pariſh of , vittingboume ; 


able the trees ſhould not ſuſtain any - the. trees throve well for ſome 
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were done, and ſaw them all after 
they were, done; but, mutt inen: 
tion, in juſtice to my Wil, vera: 
city, that I thought they mad the 
trees appear too much like fyare- 
crows.. But now the trees have 
gens heads, and are very full of 
fruit; I think, fat beyond the crop 
in general; and the wounds healed, 
except three or four cherry-trees, 
which were / ſo far gone, that Mr, 
Bucknall did not chooſe to touch 
them; and they are now almoſt 
ene, 
„I have, but one mare obſer- 

ation to make, and that L wiſh to 
impreſs upon the minds of the S0- 
ciety: that, in walking over the 
orchard this day, there, 1s no, one 
. ſhortened ; and I now fee, 
that the It, ng coll- 
fiſts it, ded ng the vermin 
keeping the branches ah a,que, dl: 


ſtance, and leaying the . extryne 

ſhoots perfect, thax the e may 

grow 25 round And ggf A We 

+  Thavethe honourito be, 
1 Srxrx; $ 14 


10 151 | e 

. Ii: TILL IAG! 11S 
Tour very bumble" ſervani. 
Bx. FavsS$ETT,, 


nent par.” 


Sitting hourne, 
May 27, 1792. 
Mr. Mons. It .c.- . 
«6 Six, 480 N. 216 


«THIS is to certify, that I have 
been long acquainted with the or- 
chards planterl by the late Mr. 
Thomas Boulding, on the lands of 
Thomas Skip Bucknall, efq. con- 
taining about fix acres, ſituated in 


thet 


time — I ſuppoſe, for the firſt ten 
or tyelve rears. After tha * 
may, died, and pany. were:wouhde 
wich the caukgrom the barks. 75 


. _ 11 a. 
29451 — 7338 2211 i 2e 
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the bottom of the body even to 
the top arms: and the orchards 
though in an infant ſtate, ſeem 
going very faſt * decay (though 
as well man as any in the 
" hbourhoodth the whole time). In 
November 1790, Mr. Bucknall 
came to Sittingbourne, and was ſe- 
veral days affiſting and directing 
by own ſervanrs, and Mrs. Bould- 
ing's people, in pruning the trees. 
er pruning, a medical prepara- 
tion was applied to the wounds: 
the work ſeemed to he well done; 
but it was the opinion of many, 
that the trees were tlünnel! too 
much. 
have feveral times inte view- 
ed 270 trees; and, By his Hefire, 
wept over t the orchard $ 1 moͤrn- 


ing. 1 find the grea =_ = of 
the trees iu a thrivin 
way: e a very ba 


Nate ſeem cd io at the 
wounds'in the bark, and thoſe 0C- 
call oe by pruning, are healin 
very faft. I am ſo convinced o 


po — yon” of the treatment, that 
I intend, practiſing the ſame myſelf. 


beg my reſpects to the Society; 
and am, Sir, 


"Your moſt humble ſervant, 
Joux Lake.” 


Bapchild, May 28, 1792. 
Mr. Moxs. | 


175] 
Six, | 

« IN anſwer to your requeſt of 
the 143th ult. concerning the pre- 
ſent tate of the orcha hard which I 
now occupy, as tenant, and under 
the direction of Thomas Skip 
Bucknall, efq. 

« The orchard is now in good 
condition; and, by experience, I 
highly approve of pruning the 
trees: though this laſt ſeaſon was 
very unfavourahle for all kinds of 
truits,, ſtill the ſruit, the produce 
of this - ſcaſqn, lar exceeds the 

quality of that jo my neighbours. 
he. Flemiſh. cherry was every 
tree; blighted, owing to the ſharp 
* morning, wheu in bloom; 
akg uced ; no fruit this 
yeat.;; The produce of the Eng- 
iſh, „cherry,  Mayduke, amber- 
heaxt, Turkey-heart, white-heart, 
and , black-heart, very large, fine, 
and plentiful, far exceeding that 
of my, neighbours, The apples far 
exceed all this (Pare of the county; 
the produce plentiful, and very 
fine 0 quality; ree from ſpecks, 
and 'of a fine fi ze; that of my 
neighbours, the — * ſmall, fruit 
ſmall, and very ſpecky; therefore, 
of a very bad quality. 
* I am, Sir, 


Your obedient Servant, 


Rozexr Bourpixs.“ 
Sittingbourne, Nov. 17, 1792 
Mr. Monk. ET 
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(hom the Reventss 'of SoLrtuDe, by the Author of Corvurtts, 
"Evetxivs, '&c.]' | 


4 — 148 


AERE is no complaint more 
eheral than that of the 7H 


* and depravity of ſer- 


vers. Their negligence, - idle - 


* 


neſs, andextravagance, we reckbn- 
ed by many people amongſt the 


greateſt vexations- of life ;--infos 


much, that we frequently hear 
gentlemen 
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gentlemen declare, that they had was highly pleaſed with his pre. 
rather wait on themſelves, than ferment; and as his maſter lived 
be plagued with the ſtupidity or in rather a more ſplendid ſtyle, and 


inſolence of their domeſtics. 


« Now, as human nature is much 

the ſame in all ranks of life, there 

* muſt be ſome latent cauſe of this 
extenſive evil, either in the ſtate of 
ſervitude itſelf, or in the exerciſe 
of that authority which the ſuperior 
ſtation of the maſter gives him over 
the ſervant; I am inclined, from 
frequent obſervation, to place it, 
in general, to the account of the 


latter circumſtance. 

« [t is become almoſt proverbial, 
that, (a good maſter makes a good 
ſervant.” There is no temper ſo 
obſtinate or untractable as not to 
yield to the force of kindneſs and 
humanity ; as, on the other hand, 
there is no one ſo meek or ſub- 
miſſive as not to revolt againſt con- 
tinual ill-uſage and oppreſſion. Of 
this truth I ſee daily inſtances ; and 
my two friends, Puſillus and Pom- 
pilius, will furniſh me with a re- 
cent example. 

% Pufillus had taken into his 
ſervice the ſon of an honeſt and 
induſtrious cottager, a ſturdy lad 
about fifteen—an age when 1ai- 
quity begins to bud, and if foſtered 
by . idlenefs, or not checked by 
wholeſome diſcipline, ſoon gets 
beyond controul. His maſter, how- 
ever, kept him conſtantly employ 
ed, and treated him with a proper 
mixture of ſtrictneſs and indul- 
gence; and as the youth had good 
principles inſtilled into him by his 
parents, Peter ſoon became an ex- 
cellent ſervant. 

% Encouraged by his neighbour's 
ſucceſs, Pompilius took another 


ve a more ſhewy livery than 

fillus, and alſo thinking it be- 
ueath him to give too minute an 
attention to his ſervants, allowed 
him at firſt more idle hours; Tom 
exulted a little over his brother 
Peter, and excited in him ſome 
degree of envy. After alittle time, 
however, things began to wear a 
different aſpect; and Tom felt 
himſelf not quite ſo happy as at 
firſt he expetied. His maſter, by 
degrees, treated him with more 
haughtineſs and ſeverity ; not only 
called him names, (as Tom in- 
dignantly complained,) ſuch, as 
& whore's-bird and hang-gallows ;” 
but threatened him with the horſe- 
whip for involuntary miſtakes ; 
made him wait in the ſtreet for an 
hour with his horſes, called him 
away from his dinner, ſent him on 
errands at unſeaſonable hours in 
the night, or in rain or ſnow; and 


after all, would be-devil and be- 


d—mn him, without reaſon and 


without meaiure : whereas Puſillus 


(as any conſiderate maſter would 
do) often put himſelf to ſome little 
inconvenience, rather than expoſe 
his ſervant, without abſolute neceſ- 
ſity, to hardſhips of that kind. 
But what are ſervants paid for? 
(cries Pompilius to Puſillus, who 
would ſometimes remonſtrate with 
him on that head.) + Oh; he is a 
ſad, impudent, ſtupid dog, (adds he) 
and will never make a ſervant;“ 
when Tom perhaps ha! imperfectly 
executed what his maſter had not 
condeſcended perfectly to explain. 

& In ſhort, the maſter and man 


ſon of the fame induſtrious family, ſeemed to live in a ſtate of perpe- 
who was a year younger than his tual hoſtility: the maſter lying in 


brother, but equally 


out, good- wait for an op 
tempered, and well-diſpoſed. Tom his ſpleen on 


rtunity of venting 
is ſervant; who in 
\ his 
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his turn, acting on no principle but 
that of fear, was more ſolicitous to 
avoid his maſter's reproaches, than 
to execute his commands, and gain 
his good-will. Pompilius indeed 
never ſpoke to Tom, but to 
abuſe him: and as ſervants have 
the ſame feelings, and, where they 


underſtand the premiſes, reaſon ge- 


nerally as juſtly as their maſters; 
how can we ſuppoſe, that ſuch a 
treatment will not excite reſent- 
ment? Accordingly Tom took 
every opportunity of retaliating on 
his maſter : and, as fellow-ſufferers 
naturally ſympathize with each 
other, whenever Tom met with 
ſuch a one, they would adjourn to 
a neighbouring ale-houſe, aud vent 
their mutual complaints: this gave 
his maſter more juſt pretences to 
reproach him, and would ſoon alſo 
have brought on an habit of drink- 
ing; but, on ſuffering a violent 
outrage from his maſter, Tom gave 
him warning that he ſhould quit his 
lace; who in his turn diſmiſſed 
him immediately, and refuſed to 
ive him a character: luckily, 
owever, A gentleman in the neigh- 
bourhood, who was on no terms 
with Pompilius, took Tom withouz 
a character, and, by proper treat- 
ment, has found him a valuable ac- 
quiſition. | 
« Puſillus's man Peter likewiſe 
improves daily : his maſter calmly 
iſſues out his orders; inſtructs him 
in his duty; .and on every occa- 
fion, convinces Peter that he has 
his intereſt at heart, as well as his 
owny Peter, on the other hand, 
from an ambition to pleaſe his maſ- 
ter, does many things voluntarily, 
and without waiting for bis maſter's 
commands; and, as he makes his 
mad er's buſineſs his whole ſtudy, 
Puſillus often finds his account in 
conſulting with his ſervant, who, 
1793- 


as far as his capacity extends, ſome- 
times judges better than his maſter, 
In a word, Pompilius proceeds on 
the tyrant's maxim, 4 Oderint dum 
metuant;*” let them hate me, ſo 
that they fear me. Puſillus's max+ 
im is the reverſe, «< Colant me po- 
tius quam timeant;“ let them re- 
verence me, rather than fear me. 
_ they are requited according- 
y. 

« I will not preſume to interfere 
with the ladies' treatment of ſer- 
vants: under their mild and gentle 
ſway, their female attendants are 
generally made their friends and 
confidants, and their footmen ſome- 
times experience more than a fra- 
ternal affection : and I am perſuaded 
that, in this age, no ſuch capricious 
tyrants as Congreve's Lady Wiſh- 
ort, or other characters of that 
kind, now exiſt. 

Neither will I ſay any thing of 
the ſervants in the more elevated 
ranks of life; as I am afraid they 
ſuffer more from the neglect, or 
from the examples of their maſters, 
than from their ſeverity : they copy 
their vices, or are ſeduced, by 
luxury and extravagance which too 
generally prevails in ſuch families, 
to become luxurious and extravagant 
themſelves: and to ſupport their 
extravagance, when ſettled in the 
world, they become diſhoneſt, and 
abandoned. And during their ſer- 
vice, as they are kept up a great 
part of the night, to attend their 
waſters at the gambling-houfes, or 


their ladies at their affe.nblies of 
different kinds, we cannot much 


blame them, if, to make up for 
their loſs of reſt, they ſeek for 
amuſements not more innocent than 
thoſe of their ſuperiors. 

„Until ſome reformation, there- 
fore, takes place in the manners and 
modes of lite amongſt the higher 

Af circles, 
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circles, in vain will the promoters 
of Sunday Schools, Schools of In- 
duſtry, and other charitable inſtitu- 
tions, labour to reform the morals 


» 


C RE E DS to CHOOSE. 


of the lower claſſes of people, which 
are infallibly corrupted in the firſt 
faſhionable family that takes them 
into their ſervice.” 


— 


CREEDS TO CHOOSE 


From the Fourth Volume of An AsvLum for Fucitive Pixcxs, &c.] 


Fir/t, or Tory Creed. 


« T believe in the infallibility of 


all crowned heads. 


I believe in the infallibility of 


the Miniſter for the time being. 

« I believe in William Pitt as 
the maker of all good men. 

I believe in the perfection and 
inviolability of the Engliſh Con- 
ſtitution, as now adminiſtered ; and 
I think it a damnable hereſy to 
believe that it can be amended, 

„I believe in the charity, re- 
ligion, and virtues of the church 
as eſtabliſhed by law. 

« [-believe in the holineſs of all 
Biſhops—in the neceſſity of plu- 
ralitics—in the advantages of tythes 
—end in all the good things depen- 
dent upon High Church Govern- 
nent, 


« T believe in the ſalvation of 


Tet Acts. 

&« ] believe in the virtue of cor- 
ruption, . without which there can 
be no regeneration. 

« I believe in the ſaving grace 
conferred by penſions and i:necure 
Places. 


& J beleve in the virtue of 


riches, and vice of poverty—and I 

believe that all men who do not 

bclieve as I believe. will, or ouglit 

to be, damned in ſecula ſcculorum. 
Amen, 

« A Cavalier ot the 

Old Court Cut.” 


gre 


Second, or Facobine Creed. 


] do not believe in any thing 
that is ancient, fixed, ſtable or 
permanent. 

believe only in the virtues 
of change and experiment. 

« believe that all crowned 
heads are tygers, prowling for prey. 

« believe that all Miniſters 
are. jackals, purveying for ſuch 
tygers. 

« I believe that the Engliſh Con- 
ſtitution is bad, will be worſe, and 
ought to be deſtroyed. 

« I believe that it is wiſer to 
ruſh into any evils that may await 
change, than to attempt to mend 
what is amiſs, becauſe life is not 
long enough to wait the flow pro- 
s of reform. 

believe that all good go- 
vernments are made only for the 
exiſting members, and that they 
have nothing to do with poſte- 
rity. 

I believe that the next world 
has nothing to do with us, and 
confequently that we have nothing 
to do with the next worid, s 

I believe that every rich man 
is a rogue, and ought to be poor. 

I believe that every poor man 
is honeſt, and oh ht to be rich. 

I believe in the Rights of 
Man, as tar as hey ferve to give nie 
a right to live independent of ail 
countroul, z> 4 48 ought to do. 

6 be- 
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« I believe that the only fit men, 
to frame a government for free men, 
are thoſe who have always lived in- 
dependent of any government what- 
ever, as they oaly can know what 
freedom is. | 

« believe in Tom Paine as the 
ſaviour of this world. Amen, 

A Republican of the 
Neweſt Cut.“ 


Third, or my own Creed. 


« T believe that every conſtitu- 
tion is not adapted to every coun- 


try. 

'« T believe that a limited mo- 
narchy is beſt adapted to produce 
peace, plenty, proſperity, and pro- 
teftion 1n Great Britain. 

I believe that the Conſtitution 
of England, as originally framed, is 
the wiſeſt idea of a free government 
that ever entered into the imagina- 
tion of man. 

I believe that no human inſti- 


tution ever was, or will be perfect ; 
but if it is ſuſceptible of amend- 
ment, may always be approaching 
nearer to perfection. 

« [ believe that, being of human 
inſtitution, the Engliſh Conſtitu- 
tion is ſubject to abuſes and to de- 
Cay. K 
« I believe that many abuſes 
have crept into the Adminiſtration, 
and that many decays have begun 
to appear in the Engliſh Conſtitu- 
tion. 

I believe that no man is in- 
fallible, either as a King or as a 
Miniſter. | 

« believe it to be the intereſt 
of every Miniſter to encourage 
abuſes in the Adminiſtration, and 
to hide decays in the Conſtitution, 

“] believe that all the abuſes in 
the Adminigration, and all the de- 
cays in the Conſtitution, are prac- 
tical evils, and admit of eaſy and 
practical cures.” 
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ODE for the NEW YEAR, 


By HENRY JAMES PYE, Esa. Poet-Laureat. 


[OT with more joy from defert ſhades, 
N Where prowl untam'd the favage train, 

From pathleſs moors and harren glades, 

Sad Deſolation's gloomy reign, 
Averted, bends the weary eye 
To feats of rural induſtry, 
Where harveſts wave in yellow pride, 
Where ſpreads the fertile champain wide 
The lucid ſtream, while Commerce leads 
Through peopled towns and laughing meads; 
Thaa turns the mind from ſcenes of woe, 
Where ceaſeleſs tears of anguiſh flow ; 
Where Anarchy's inſatiate brood 
Their horrid footſteps mark with blood, 
To ſhores where temperate freedom reigns, 
Where peace and order bleſs the plains, 
Where men the Sovereign of their choice obey, . 
Where Britain's pom. ſons exult in Georce's ſway, 
Yet AL1810N ne'er with ſelfiſh aim 

To her own race her care confines 
On all, the ſacred gift who claim, 

The golden beam of Freedom ſhines, 
Sad outcaſt from his native ſhore, 
The wretched exile wafted o'er 
Feels Pity's lenient hand aſſuage 
The wounds of Faction's cruel rage; 
Her laws to all protective yield 
Security's impartial ſhield : 
Who breathes her air breathes pureſt liberty— 
Gaunt Slavery flies the coaſt—who treads her ſoil is free, 


Ambition's clarion has not charm'd 
Her dauntleſs legions to the war, 

Nor have her ſons, by fury arm'd, 
Follow'd Oppreſſion's iron car; 


Tho 
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Tho” prompt at Honour's call to brave 
The hoſtile clime, the adverſe wave, 
Their thunder 'neath the burning zone 
Shook the proud Defpot on his throne; 
Yet while aloft in orient ſkies 
Conqueſt's triumphant banner flies, 
The generous Victor bids the conflict ceaſe, 
And midſt his laurels twines the nobler wreaths of peace. 


Bleſt Peace ! O may thy radiance mild 
Beam kindly on the opening year ! 
Yet ſhould, with frantic vengeance wild, 
The fiends of Diſcord urge their raſh career, 
Not cold in Freedom's ſacred cauſe, 
Not flow to guard her holy Laws, 
Faithful to him their hearts apprave, 
The Mox axrca they revere, the Max they love, 
BriTANNIA's Sons ſhall arm with patriot zeal, 
Their Prince's cauſe their own - his rights the general weal. 


ODE to MITHRA, sone by the PERSIAN ARMY after ENGAGE- 
* MEN T. 


From M.. Mavzrce's INDIAN AxT1quiTIEsS.} 


; J. 
ARENT of light, whoſe burning eye 
Pours on an hundred realms exhauſtleſs day; 
Whether, beneath the polar (ky, 
They ſtretch, where Tanais rolls his tardy ſtream, 
Or glow beneath thy fervid tropic ray : 
Mithra, we hail thee our immortal fire ! 
And, as we gaze on thy diffuſive beam, | 
Drink from thy fountain life, and catch rekindling fire ! 
Swell loud and deep the choral ſong, 
To Mithra's praife the notes prolong, 
Ye ſacred guardians of th' eternal flame, 
That, pure and bright, from Nature's birth 
Through many a circling century hath glow'd, 
Ere firſt, to warm the barren earth, 
His ſhining chariot clave th' ztherial road: 
Aloft your golden cenſers raiſe, 
And, while a thouſand altars blaze, 
With ſhouts the conſcious deity proclaim ! 


II. 


Impatient for the breaking dawn, 
re yet emerging from the main, 
Thy glowing axle pour'd the morn, 


- l 
ur Perſians, ſpread * 7 With 
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With furious ſhouts demand the war. 
Bright on yon mountain's pine-clad height 
Beam'd the fair harbinger of day, 
- And ſoon we mark'd thy radiant car, 
In glory burſting on the ſight, 
Mount ſwiftly up the ſapphire way ! 
Inſtant a thouſand trumpets ſound, 
A thouſand chiefs in arms appear, 
And high their glitt'ring banners bear ; 
The harneſs'd ſteed reſponſive neighs, 
And, while his footſteps ſpurn the ground, 
His eye-balls burn, his noſtrils blaze ! 


III. 


What ſtranger youths of noble mien, 
Ye Perſsns, mingle with your valiant train, 
Of aſpect dauntleſs but ſerene, 

Whoſe glitt'ring helms in air ſublimely tow'r ; 
And on their ſullen brows, that breathe diſdain, 
Contempt of death and ſtern defiance low'r ! 

In their fluſh'd cheeks the mantling blood, 
That bounds impatient through each throbbing vein, 
Uounts in a richer, fuller flood, | 
* deep the warrior's ſcarlet ſtain ! 
Lo virtue and to glory dear, 
From Snſa's proud imperial tow'rs they come, 
The chief to fall on an untimely bier, 
His comrades to return with laurels home ! 
By thee led on to victory, 
And glowing with thy own immortal flame, 
To arms with kindred rage they fly, 
And half the danger fhare, and half the fame, 
+ IV. 
Hark! Glory from yon craggy height, 
; Where cloath'd in Ain ag — ſhe ſtands, 
Summons to war the ſons of fight; 
And, rolling round the field her eyes of flame, 
Fires with heroic rage her favour'd bands ! 
High on her creſt the burniſh'd dragons glow, 
While deeply drinking the eternal beam, 
They ſhed pernicious light, and blaſt the with'ring foe ! 
Smite, loudly ſmite, the choral ſtring, 545 
Aloft the golden cenſer raiſe; 
Let heav'n's bright arch with triumph ring 


And earth reſound with Mithra's praiſe! 2 
V. | 

What frantic ſhrieky of wild deſpair 

Cone rolling on the burthen'd air | 


FT. 


The war-fiend pours his fun'ral yell; : 
While ſcarce-the trumpet's pow'rful breath, 
Scarce the loud clarion's ampler ſwell, 
Drown the tumultuous groans of death ! 
Th' Aſſyrians fly; in heaps around 
Their braveſt vet'rans ſtrew the ground ! 
Shall wanton vengeance ſtain the brave, 
Or rancour burn beyond the grave ? 
Perſians, th' enſanguin'd fight give o'er, 
And ſheathe your ſabres ſteep'd in gore. 
Though juſtice wide her falchion wave, 
From inſult ſtill the brave forbear; 
With palms array'd, with conqueſt crown'd, 
The brighteſt glory's ſtill to ſpare! 
Swell loud and deep the choral ſong, 
To Mithra's praiſe the notes prolong, 
Ye ſacred guardians of th' eternal flame, 
That, pure and bright, from Nature's birth 
Through rolling centuries hath ceaſeleſs glow'd, 
Ere firſt, to warm the barren carth, 
His ſhining chariot clave th' ztherial road: 
Aloft your golden cenſers raiſe, 
And, while a thouſand altars blaze, 
With ſhouts the conſcious deity proclaim ! 


$4 fins: er 
ODE to NIGHT. : 


/ 
From the Second Volume of Mrs. RoninsoN's Pokus.) 


Sheds horror o'er the darken'd. world; 
hile ghoſts, with winding ſheets unfurl'd, 
Welcome the murky hour; | 

While conſcience, like a coward' baſe, 
Awakes to madd'ning fear ; 

When not a breathing thing is near, 

The records of the wounded mind to trace! 
Then, o'er each glimm'ring ſtar, » 
Triumphant in thy viewleſs car, 

Thou fail acroſs th' eternal dome, 

_-, -Scatt'ring around thee thick-wove gloam ! 
he whirling orb its courſe purſues; 

But ah! how mournfully obſcure ! - 

Where are its luſtrous gems, its hues, 

Its mountains, vales, and rivers pure ? 
Envelop'd in the black obtruſive ſhade, 
Oblivion graſps the ſcene, and all its beauties fade. 
Then, ſeated on thy“ ebon tow'r,” 
Lord of the ſolitary hour! 
| AT 4 


D's child of Erebus ! hoſe pow r 
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Thou ſpread'ſt thy raven pinions wide, 
Creation's vanquiſh'd charms to hide ! 
And when the meek moon's cryſtal eye 
Gleams on the jetty forehead of the ſky, 
Thou bid'ſt each envious paſſing cloud, 
Her beamy creſcent faintly ſhrowd, 
That o'er the lurid ſpace, 
Thy million eyes may trace | 
The den, where haggard guilt retires,  _ 
To hold fierce converſe with the demons fell, 
Link'd in thy fatal ſpell ! * 
And while each twinkling ſtar expires, 
The wild winds ſhake the diſtaut ſpheres, , 
And nature hides her face, bedew'd with chilling tears: 
Soul- penetrating gloarti ! © | 
Thou ſtrict examiner of human thought ! 
When the bright taper's briltant ray, i 
Through the long painted hall, and marble dome, 
Sheds artificial day; | 
Thou com'ſt with all thy hortors fraught, 
To beckon forth the guilty ſoul, _ Ts 
And bend each ftubborn nerve to thy fupreme controul 
Oh night! thou ſpe&tre bold! | 
Thou parent of heart-chilling fear! 
Thou canſt each hidden thought unfold ; 
For conſcience will be heard, when thou art near! 
And when the cheerful day, 
And all its raptures fade away,, 
The tyrant ſhuns his blood-ſtain'd throne, 
Deck'd in the tioſel pageantry of ſhow, 
And, on his regal eouch, alone, 
Refigns his. breaſt to ſilent woe; 
Ah! then, he traces back the hour, 
When, by ambition led, 
Devoted legions bled, * 
To lengthen a ſmall ſpan of tranfitoxy pow'r! 
Then fancy paints the pooreſt ſwain, 
That, on the bleak and barren plain, 
In his low cottage finks to reſt 
Celeſtial peace, the partner of his breaſt, 
Who, led by cheerful labour to repoſe, © 
Finds his rude pitlow ſtrew'd with many a thornleſs roſe. 
Oh ! horrid night! Sod 
Thou prying monitor confoſt, 5 
Whoſe key unloc ks the human bhreaſt, 
And bares each avenue to mental ſight ! 
When from the feſtive bow'r, 
The frenzied homicide retreats, 
And, in his boſom's cell, 
Eſſays each riſing throb to que; 
: hy penetrating pow'r 
i 2 
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His ſenſe with many a phantom greets; 


He ruſhes forth in wild _— 2 
While down his brow the bi i 
Then, from thy miſt opake, Ear 
Deep oans afſail his ſtartled ears, 
His limbs convuls'd with horror ſhake ; 
And the ſhort fev'riſh hour, 
(Such is thy dreadful pow'r !) 
An age of agonizing woe ap 
For ſleep, the vengeful fiends deride, | 
Till the bleſt fun darts forth, to bid thy reign ſubſide ! 
How glorious is the eaſtern ſky ! 4 
The warm tints ruſhing o'er the blue ſerene, 
O'er the tall mountain, morn's effulgent eye 
Diffuſes wide the renovated ſcene ! 
The filv'ry dew-drops, fcatter'd round, 
Spangle the variegated ground ; 
Or dreſs the waving woods in glitt'ring pride, 
Or down the ſilky leaves, in bright ſucceſſion, glide. 
Then ſultry Noon appears, 
Abſorbing nature's ling'ring tears ; 
While o'er the thyme-clad heath, 
Faint with its ſcorching breath, 
The flocks and herds to covert move; 
The ſun-burnt hind fuſpends his toil, 
And, plodding o'er the thirſty ſoil, 
Seeks the green ſod, and cool embow'ring grove: 
The murm'ring river lulls his mind to reſt, 
While the ſoft ſouthern breeze ſteals lightly 0'er his breaſt ! 
Now, penſive hour, 
Calm-bofom'd Ev'ning, thee I hail ! 
While o'er the perfum'd bow'r, 
Thy balmy breathings gently fail ; 
Meek handmaid of blime repoſe, | 
From whoſe calm eye the ſoft tear flows ! | 
As o'er the landſcape's glowing breaſt 
Thou fling'ft thy purple veſt ; 
While in the weſtern ſpheres, 
=” ſtreamy radiance ſlowly fades, 
Till, wrapp'd in duſky ſhades, | 
The pale horizon ſcarce appears; | 


And as the melodies of nature fail, 
The ſullen beetle, humming near, 
Odtrudes upon thy penſi ve ear, | 

That liſtens to the mournful nightingale, | 

The tangled dells, and ſparry rocks among, | 

Where, to the riſing moon, ſhe pours her love-lorn ſong. 
Then, dark-brow'd, Might, thou com'ſt again 
With all thy melancholy train ; 


| 
While | 
| 


1 


While bats expand their leathern wings; 
And owls forſake their ivy'd home, 
O'er the blank ſolitude to roam; 
And the ſmall cricket ſings, 
Near the dim embers of the cottage fire, 
To warn the village maid with omens ſad and dire, 
Yet art thou not, to my rapt breaſt, 
A dread, unwelcome, ſtartling gueſt ; 
For, when I quit the trifling throng, 
To me, O ſolitary Night ! | 
Thou bring'ſt the ſoothing calm delight, 
Which charms my penſive heart, and wakes the Muſe's ſong ! 


£ 


ADVICE to a YOUNG POET, to cultivate an ACQUAINTANCE 


with VIRGIL and HOMER, 
{From HA ursox's TxANSLATION of Vipa's Poetics. ] 


OW let our youth his earlieſt tribute bring, 
Join the full choir, and ſeek th' Aonian ſpring. 

From his firſt years, the tuneful bard explore, 
Rear'd by the Muſe on Mincius' verdant ſhore ; 
And from the magic of the Mantuan page, 
His genius feel, and catch his noble rage, 
Delightful taſk ! while young Aſcanius fires 
With martial warmth, or tender woe inſpires 
. ; To mourn the generous youth untimely lain, 
And the pale horrors of th' enſanguin'd plain. 
With what delight I hear him ſtill enquire 
Of Lauſus ſinking as he ſaves his fire; 
Of Pallas pierced by Turnus' flying lance, 
While o'er his eyes the hovering ſhades advance 
Unpitying fate arreſts his roſy breath ; | 
And his limbs ſtiffen in the graſp of death! 
Pleas'd I behold the fiercer paſſions riſe, 
Flame in his breaſt and lighten in his eyes; 
But ſoon his face a different aſpe& wears, 
In ſorrow clouded, and all bath'd in tears; 
Thee, thee he mourns, Euryalus the brave, 
And the ſtern fates that mark thee for the grave ; 
Learns with thy ſorrowing parent to deplore 
Thoſe beautcous limbs all pale and ſtain'd with gore, 
Sees all around the purple torrent flow, 
And bear too early to the realms below, 
Nor le ſs the Grecian bards his cares engage, 
And claim the tribute of his tender age; 
While, either ſpeech ambitious to obtain, 
He joins th' Argolic with the-Latian ſtrain. 
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Now ſhall he learn neas to compare 

With fierce Achilles, maſter of the war, 

Or Ithacus delighting to relate 

The various windings of his wayward fate, 

And in Anchiſes' off. ring ſee combin'd 

Pelides' valour with Ulyſſes' mind. 

But ſince no ſlender phalanx forms the throng 

Of Greeks and Romans who contend in ſong ; 

Leſt ſome inferior, and of doubtful voice, 

His taſte degrade, and fix his partial choice, 

”T were well to each his ſtation to award, 

Nor with the genuine claſs the ſpurious bard, 

Nor hard the taſk each poet to record ; 

While Homer reigns by right, ſuperior lord ; 

Hin. all obſerving, catch the ſacred fire, 

And grow immortal, as his works inſpire. 

Thrice happy he the mighty Greek who ſaw, 

And from his lips deriv'd the living law ! 

Or they who, in the firſt ſucceeding age, 

Felt the full force of his tranſcendant page! 

Who next to Homer knew to touch the lyre, 
Outſoar the reſt and lead the tuneful choir; 

While later bards, a mean degenerate race, 

At awful diſtance know their deſtin'd place; 

Too blind their father's beauties to diſcern ; 

Too dull to write, and yet too proud to learn. 

Ah! the dire change, when from th' Inachian ſhore 
Fled the Greek Mute, and learning was no more! 
Hurl'd from their ſeats, her kings, her people roam, 
And point in exile to their raviſh'd home. 

The fierce barbarian, with inſulting hand, 

Shakes the red ſcourge, and deſolates the land, 

The baniſh'd Muſe our Latian fires detain, | 
From Greece tranſported to th' Auſonian plain, | 
Here, as they firſt their ſimple joys rehearſe, 
Rough and uneven flows th' unpoliſh'd verſe ; 
Though rude the ſong, the rural Gods around 
Hail the glad omen, and approve the ſound. 
Not yet had Ennius learnt his arms to wield, 
And paint in ſong the terrors of the field ; 
Though firſt wha dar'd, in yet untutor'd lays, 
In Italy preſume the Grecian bays. 

Then others roſe, ordain'd t' explain the laws 
Of nature, and explore each ſecret caule ; 
Sweet was the poliſh'd ſtrain, and pure the fong, 
As ev'ry Muſe had touch'd each tuneſul tongue. 
Thus by degrees the Latian maid aſſum' d 

A nobler air, and with new beauties bloom'd. 
Stript pf her homely garb,” the nymph is ſeen 
Of form majeſtic and exaltcd mien: 
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Till, as obſcur'd no more the face of day, 


The rains ſubſide, the ſever'd clouds give way; 


In high effulgence ſhines the orb of light, 
Serenely fair, and beautifully bright; 

Great Maro thus at once refplendent ſhone, 
And Phcebus glories in his fav'rite fon. 


TRANSLATIONS of Two ODES aſcribed to HORACE, which were 


_ Inſerted in the New ANNUAL REGISTER for the Year 1 589. 


[From the ſame Work.] 
Ove I. To JULIUS FLORUS. 


UTUMN advances, and the rolling year 
A Purples the vine, and bends the loaded bough ; 
re long, ſtern, ſluggiſh winter will be here, 
Bound up in froſt, and white with Alpine ſnow. 


Now flies the nymph ; the am'rons youth purſues; 
(His claſping arms the ſtruggling fair detain) 
Imprints the kiſs her maiden arts refuſe, 
For well he knows the virgin does but feign. 


Now is the time, with wine and ſprightly ſong, 
To crown the feaſt, and gild the gladſome g. 

If thou be there, my Florus, and prolong 
Late to the noon of night the feſtive lay: 


What tho' the North from his bleak pinions ſhed 
Conſuming care, the brave defies his pow'r ; 
Careleſs, if ſoon to join th” oblivious dead, 
Or diftant yet th' irrevocable hour, 


Ovz II. To HIS BOOK. 


OH ! thou my firſt delight, immortal page, 
Child of my ſoul, ah ! how ſhalt thou repay 
My fond regards, and bleſs the future age, 
If yet unſeen thy latent charms decay ? 


Does critic Rome thy cautious breaſt control ? 
Diſmiſs thy fears ; the ſhafts of envy dare ; 

Go forth, unanxious; and from pole to pole, 
Swift as the winds, thy maſter's glory bear, 


See, where the red right hand of thund'ring Jove 
Hurls the fierce Furies to the ſhades below 

He be invok'd, the firſt of Gods above, 
And in our ſtrains his praiſe perennial flow, 


ADDRESS 


Kr 


ADDRESS to CONTENTMENT. 
[From LADY Maxxees' Poems .] 


\ONTENTMENT, roſy, dimpled fair, 
Thou brighteſt daughter of the (ky, 
Why doit thou to the hut repair, 
And from the gilded palace fly ? 


I've trac'd thee on the peaſant's cheek ; 
I've mark'd thee in the milkmaid's ſmile ; 
I've heard thee loudly laugh and ſpeak, 
Amid the ſons of want and toil. 


Yet, in the circles of the 
Where Fortune's gifts are all combin'd, 
I've ſought thee early, ſought thee late, 
And ne'er thy lovely form could find. 


Since then from wealth and pomp you flee, 
J aſk but competence and Thee. 


SONG to LAURA 
[From Kexval's Potws.] 


RE Laura met my raviſh'd view, 


My cheek confeſs'! health's roſeate bloom; 


My ſoul nor love nor ſorrow knew— 


How beauty's power hath chang'd my doom! 


*Mid lonely glades, with tear-fraught eyes, 
Wand'ring I mourn my ſecret pain: 
The paſſing breeze, with lengthen'd ſighs, 

In pity murmurs to my ſtrain. 


Now, lull'd by hope's elyſian ſmile, 
My fears in filent ſlumber reſt ; 

Now dreams, that every thought beguile, 
Serenely ſoothing, thear my b 


But ah! too ſoon my grief returns 
Again tumultuous paſhons riſe ; 
Again my tortur'd boſom burns, 


And all the dear illuſon flies! 
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Te FIELD MOUSE. 


From the Second Volume of LADY BuxxETT's Pokus.] 


Mouſe, the fleckeſt of the train 
That ever ſtole the farmer's grain, 

Grew tir'd of acorns, wheat, and peaſe, 
And long'd to feed on ſavoury cheeſe. 
A travell'd ſir, a mouſe of ſpirit, 
Endow'd with wit, but little merit, 
In evil hour a viſit paid, 
And turn'd his inexperienc'd head 
With ſtories of 1 know not what! 
The comforts of the ſhepherd's cot, 
The plenty of the farmer's barn, 
And granaries replete with corn; 
But moſt the luxury and waite 
Of houſes own'd by men of taſte, 
Where a man-cook conſumes the meat, 
Yet leaves enough for mice to eat, 
And in whoſe pantry, cheeſe and ham 
Invite a colony to cram. 


The longing mouſe the ſtory hears ; 
He feels alternate hopes and fears ; 
His friend's advice he dares purſue, 
And bids his rural friends adieu. 

| When night her ſable curtain ſpread, 
And all was filent as the dead, 
Our hero crept along the way 
His friend had pointed out hy day, 
And entering at the cellar door, 
Aſcended to the pantry floor. 
Behind a table there he lies, 
And thinks himſelf ſecure and wiſe; + 
At morn a plenteous ſcene appears, 
Enough to ſerve him many years ; 
(The reliques of a ſumptuous dinner 
Are tempting to a young beginner ;)— 
He peeps, and thinks he may come out 
To taſte a bit, and look about; 
No foe appears, and bolder grown, 
He ſwears the treaſure is his own ; 
Then ſallying forth in open day, 
Eats all that comes into his way. 


But ſoon the greaſy cook is feen— 


The mouſe looks pitiful and mean 
Scouts 
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Scouts from the dreſſer in a fright, 
Yet does not 'ſcape his watchful fight. 
The gnaw'd remains of viands rare 
Are taken from the ſhelf with care, | i} 
And in their place a trap is ſet, | 
To make the thief repay the debt. 


The mouſe at evening dares to peep, 
And thinks his foe is faſt aſleep: 'Y 
Tae ſavoury cheeſe his fancy draws 3 
Within the trap's unfeeling jaws: | 
He finds too late his error there, 
And dies upen the fatal ſnare ; 

(A martyr unto bad advice ; 

A leſſon to imprudent mice, 

Who, diſcontented with their home, 
Too gayer ſcenes deſire to roam.) 


ODE on his MAJESTY's BIR TH-DAY. 


By HEXRY James Pre, Eſq. Poet Laureat, 


HEN blind Ambition drives his car 1 
Impetuous through the ranks of war, 

Tho' Fame her notes of triumph breathe, 

Tho” ſhouts of conqueſt ſoothe the ear, 

Vet o'er the victor's blood-ſtain'd wreath 

Reflection drops the penſive tear. 

But at Opprefſhon's lawleſs head 

When war's vindictive bolts are ſped, 

When at the deſpot's ſhrinking breaſt, 

When o'er Sedition's haughty creſt 
Stern battle ſhakes th' avenging ſpear, 

And tcaches headſtrong Arrogance to fear, 
Mercy herſelf ſhall conſecrate the cauſe, 
While Toftice points the ſword that indignation draws, 

Tho' Albion many an ancient ſcar 

Still bears on her indeated breaſt, 

In ev'ry age by Gallic war 

Or Gallic perfidy impreſs'd, | 

Yet o'er their fields when Rapine ſtood, 

When Faction drench'd their towns with blood, 

No memory of inſult pait 

Urg'd her to ſwell contention's blaſt ; 

With grief ſhe view'd their finking ſtate, 

With tears deplor'd her rival's fate; 

Their Chiefs, whoſe falchions yet were red 

With her beſt blood in battle ſhed, 

Found friendly refuge on her happy ſhore : 


She knew they were diſtreſs'd, nor cer rem:ember'd more. 5 
ct 
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Yet when invaſion's raging flood 

Burſt dreadful o'er each ruin'd mound, 

And, ſwell'd by carnage and by blood, 

Threaten'd the trembling nations round ; 

While Europe, from Batavia's wat'ry plain 

By Commerce ſnatch'd from Ocean's wide domain, 

To ſouthern ſeas, that gently lave 

Baia's mild ſhores with tepid wave, 

Look'd up where on her rocky throne 

Unaw'd Britannia fits alone, 

« Go forth, my ſons, in Freedom's cauſe” ſhe cried ; | 
Check'd was the torrent's courſe, and refluent roll'd the tide. 


What tho? on this auſpicious day 
Her offering to the beſt of Kings, 
Pluck'd from the ſober olive's ſpray, 
The duteous Muſe no longer brings; 
Yet while the laurel's warrior bough 
Now decks his youthful hero's brow, 
Untouch'd by Rapine's hand profane, 
Unſoil'd by dark Ambition's tain, 
Albion once more with kindling flame 
Renews her ſcenes of ancient fame, 
Again the ſees in fields of glory ſhine 
Her ſons of dauntleſs breaſt, 2 Chiefs of royal line. 


TRANSLATION of the InTropuctrion to the Maſnavs, 
the Work of a Sh Poet, by Sir WILLIAM Joxzs. 


9 {From the third Volume of the AstaTic RESEARcHESs.] 


EAR, how yon reed, in ſadly- pleaſing tales, 
Departed bliſs, and preſent woe bewails ! 

« With me, from native banks untimely torn, 

© Love-warbling youths, and ſoft-eyed virgins, mourn., 

© Oh! let the heart, by fatal abfence rent, 

Feel what I ſing, and bleed when I lament. 

© Who roams in exile from his parent bow'r, 

Pants to return, and chides each ling'ring hour. 

My notes, in circles of the grave and gay, 

Have hail'd the rifing, cheer'd the 4 day: 

Each in my fond affections claim'd a part, 

* But none diſcern'd the ſecret of my heart. 

* What though my ſtrains and ſorrows flow combin'd ! 

© Yet ears are flow, and carnal eyes are blind. 

Free through each mortal form the ſpirits roll, 

© But fight avails not. Can we ſee the ſoul ?' 

Such notes breath'd gently from yon vocal frame: 

Breath'd, ſaid 1? No! 'twas all enliven'd flame. 
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Tis love, that fills the reed with warmth divine; 
"Tis love, that ſparkles in the racy wine, 

Me, plaintive wand'rer, from my peerleſs maid, 
The reed has fir'd, and all my ſoul betray'd. 1 
He gives the pain, and he with balſam cures ; | i} 
Afflicts, yet ſoothes ; imprefles, yet allures. 'Y 
Delightful pangs his amorous tales prolong, [4 
And LAIL Ts tragrant lover lives in ſong. 

Not he, who realons beſt, this wiſdom knows; 

Ears only drink what rapturous tongues diſcloſe ; 

Nor fruitleſs deem the reed's heart-piercing pain: 1 
See ſweetneſs dropping from the parted cane. 
Alternate hope and fear my days divide: 

I courted Grief, and Anguith was my bride. 

Flow on ſad ftream of life! I ſmile — 

THOU liveſt; THOU, the pureſt of the pure! 

Riſe, vig'rous youth ! be free : 

Shall chains confine you, tho' they blaze with gold ? 
Go; to your vaſe the gather'd main convey : 

What were your ſtores? The pittance of a day ! 
New plans hs wealth your fancies would invent; 

Yet ſhells to nouriſh pearls mutt lie content. 

The man whoſe robe love's purple arrows rend, 

Bids av'rice reſt, and toils tumultuous end. 

Hail, heavenly love! true force of endleſs gains! 
Thy balm reſtores me, and thy {kill ſuſtains. 

Oh, more tan Galen learn'd, than Plato wiſe ! 

My guide, my law, my joy ſupreme ariſe! 

Love warms this frigid clay wita myſtic fire; 

And dancing mountains leap with young defre. 

Bleſt in the ſoul that ſwims in ſeas of love, 

And long the life ſuſtain'd.-by food above. 

With forms imperfect can perfection dwel! ? 

Here pauſe, my ſong; and thou, vain world, farewell. 
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HE firſt place in our Hiſ- 
tory of the Domeſtic Litera- 
ture of the Year 1793, we aſſign to 


„The Holy Bible, or the Books ac- 


counted ſacred by Jews and Chriſ- 
tians, & c. faithfully tranſlated from 
corrected Texts of the Original 
with various Readings, explanatory 
Notes, and critical Remarks, by 
the Rev. Alexander Geddes, LL. D, 
vol. 1.” This publication, in chro- 
nological ſtrictneſs, belongs to the 
Literature of the ycar 1792: we 
had not, however, met with it 
when our laſt volume was com- 
mitted to the preſs. In our Regiſ- 
ter for the years 1786, 1789, and 
1790, our readers will find an ac- 
count of the author's „ Proſpec- 
tus” of this work, his Appendix“ 
to that Proſpectus, his“ Propoſals 
for printing it by Subſcription, 
with Specimens of the Work,” 
and his „“ general Anſwer to the 
Queries, Counſels, and Criticiſms, 
that have been communicated to 
him fince the publication of his 
Propofals for printing a new Tranſ- 
lation of the Bible.” After hav- 
ing had our expectations conſider- 
ably raited by thoſe preliminary 
treatiſes, it is but juſtice to Dr. 
Geddes to acknowledge, that they 
have been much gratified by the 
appearance of this volume. It 
bears unqueſtionable and ſatisfac- 
tory teſtimonies to his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the oriental lan- 
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For the Year 1793. 


guages, extenſive philological know. 
ledge, critical acuteneſs, and pa- 
tient aſſiduity. And it ſhould 
ſeem, at the ſame time, to have 


been conducted with that manli— 


neſs of mind, that ſuperiority to 
prejudice, and that predominan! 
wiſh to © exhibit a fair and full 
image of his prototype,” which, 
with the qualities already enume- 
rated, are indiſpenſable requiſites 
for a tranſlator of the Scriptures, 
The preſent volume contains the 
Pentateuch, and the book © 
Joſhua. In order to obtain a 
genuine a oy of the Pentateuch 
as poſtible, Dr. Geddes emplovc\ 
great and long labour in collatig 
the different exemplars preſerve 
by the Jews and the Samaritans, 
the Septuagint verſion, the frag- 
ments of three other Greek ver- 
ſions, of a date prior to the com- 
mencement of the third century, 
a Chaldee verſion and paraphraſe, 
the Syriac verſion, St. Jerome's 
Latin verſion, an Arabic verſion 
by Saadias, and another publithed 
by Erpenius, a verſion in the Sa- 
maritan vulgar dialect, a verſion 
lately publiſhed from a manuſcript 
in St. Mark's Library at Venice, 
and the various readings of the text 
itſelf, collected in the preſent cen- 
tury from a great number of ma- 
nuſcripts. From the copy, which, 
according to the beſt of his abilitics 


he endeavoured to form, with theſe 
helps, 
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helps, was the preſent tranſlation 
made; which, in our opinion, 1s 
entitled to very high commenda- 
tion, for correctneſs, perſpicuity, 
and elegance, The lluftrations 
which he has given of the ſenſe 
of many parts of the original, 
which before were either miſtranſ- 
lated, or obſcure, are numerous 
and valuable, and will be received 
with gratitude by the Biblical ſcho- 
lar. His critical remarks, intended 
to juſtify his deviations from for- 
mer verſions, Dr. Geddes with- 
nolds till he has the opportunity 
of reading Dr. Holmes's Collation 
of the Manuſcripts of the Septua- 
gint, and ſome valuable works 
lately publiſhed in Germany, and 
other foreign countries. The Pre- 
face to this volume contains a va- 
riety of obſervations on the Books 
of Moſes, deſigned to obviate the 
objections of modern unbelievers 
againſt their authenticity and va- 
lue, and to invite the critic and 
man of taſte to a compariſon of 
them, as compoſitions, with the beſt 
productions of ancient times; 
which are ingenious, liberal, and 
intereſting. The typographical ex- 
ecution, and the external appearance 
of this work, are excellent, and 
ſplendid. 

Mr. Hurdis's “ ſelect critical 
Remarks upon the Engliſh Verſion 
ot the firſt-ten Chapters of Geneſis,” 
are an „ abſtract from an epitome” 
of a larger work, which it is his 
intention one day to publiſh. They 
are offered to the world in their 
preſent ſhape, as ſpecimens of the 
author's ſuccefs in an attempt “ to 
reltore uniformity and conſiſtency 
to our tranſlation, by the detec- 
tion and expulfion of improper 
interpretations;” and that the uti- 
lity and propriety of ſuch altera- 
tions as he propoſes may be readily 
perceived, With the fame view 
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the author publiſhed a former trea- 
tiſe, of which an account was in- 
ſerted in our Hiſtory of the Lite · 
rature of the year 1790. Mr. 
Hurdis is entitled to conſiderable 
praiſe, both for his deſign, and the 
manner ia which he has executed it. 
He has diſcovered a commendable 
ardour, in a work of no ſmall la- 
bour and difficulty; and a degree 
of ingenuity and critical ſkill, 
which ſeads us to augur favourably 
of his future eiforts. 

Much praiſe is likewiſe due to 
Mr. Oliver St. John Cooper, for 
the deſign and execution of his 
treatiſe, entitled Four hundred 
Texts of Holy Scriptur:, with their 
correſponding Paſſages, explained 
to the Underſtanding of common 
People.” Theſe texts are diſtri- 
buted into the following claſſes x 
ſuch as appear contradifory ; ſuch 
as are not to be underſtood literal- 
ly; ſuch as are improperly tranſ- 
lated, or might be better underſtood 
otherwiſe; and ſuch as require ex- 
planation, or have been wreſted 
and perverted. In collecting his 
illuſtrations and remarks, Mr. 83 
per has had recourſe to the ableſt 
and beſt commentators; and ap- 
pears, with great care, to have en- 
deavoured to cloath them in a ſtyle 
and phraſeology correſpondent to 
the object avowed in the title- page. 
The ſenſe which he gives to the 
texts, which are ſuppoſed to refer 
to diſputed doctrines, and to thoſe 
eſpecially which he deſcribes under 
the terms wreſted or perverted texts, 
is ſuch as is maintained by our 
Engliſh church. 

Mr. M:cullock's * Lectures on the 
Prophecies of Ifaiah,” conſiſt of 
general preliminary obſervations 
pretixed to each chapter, an expla- 
nation and commentary upon each 
verſe, and practical concluſions and 
exhortations. They were delivered 

* 2 by 
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by the author in detached parts, 
according to a cuſtom which ob- 
tains in the church of Scotland, 
and which appears to have been ob- 
ſerved at an carly period in tlie 
Chriſtian \church; and they are 
publiſhed by the author in their 
preſent form, from a laudabie with 
* to promote an acquaintance with 
the ſacred oracles, to impreſs the 
minds of men with te great truths 
they contain, and to direct them to 
the proper improvement they ovght 
to make of that knowledge.” Mr. 
Macullock ſeems to have availed 
himſelf of the labours of the beſt 
commentators, with attention and 
judgment; and to have adopted the 
ſenſe which he prefers, with can- 
dour and modeſty. In his ſenti- 
ments he is orthodox; and in his 
language ſimple and unaffected. 
The preſent volume contains only 
the firſt twelve chapters: but it is 


his intention to illuſtrate, in the 


ſame manner. the remaining part 
of this prophetical book, ſhould the 
public encourage him by a favour- 
able acceptance of what he here 
lays before them. ; 

The © Diſcourſe on the Evan- 
gelical Hittory, from the Interment 
to the Aſcenſion of our Lord and 
Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, by the late 
Kev. Thomas Townfſon, D. D. 
Archdeacon of Richmond, &c.“ 
was drawn up by the reſpectable 
author, in coniecuence of his mect- 
ing with an attack upon Mr. Weſt's 
celebrated Treatiſe on the Reſurrec- 
tion. After having paid a cloſe 
and particular attention to thole 
parts of the hiſtories of the different 
Evangeliſts which relate to that 
event, he thought it poilible to 
form a harmony of them, lets ex- 
ceptionable, and more reconcile— 
able with their literal ſenfe, than 
any which ke had ſeen. The work 
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before us is the reſult of his ſtudies, 
reviſed and corrected by him in his 
laſt illneſs. How far he has ſuc- 
cecded beyond his predeceſſors in 
the fame held, his learned readers 
muſt judge, from a compariſon of 
their reſpective publications, What- 
ever Þe their ſentence, they will 
not withhold from Dr. Townſon's 
memory the award of learning and 
critical {kill, of commendable in— 
duſtry, and of a warm and honour- 
able deſire to promote the intercits 
of that religion of which he was a 
miniſter. This publication is ac- 
companicd with a plan of the holy 
Sepulchre, according to Cotovicus 
and Sandys, and a drawing of the 
church in which it is incloſed: the 
reſorts of piety, and curioſity, and 
intercited fraud, 

In our Regiſter for the vear 
1701, we announced the publica- 
cation ot 4 vols, of Tracts, by Mr. 
Lewelyn, which were too recondite 
and myſtical for our comprehen— 
tion. During the preſent year, the 
ſame author has publitbed ++ an 
Expoſition of the Revelation, vol. v.“ 
They who may chooſe to un- 
dero the drudgervy of reading 
through this very ftrange and fin- 
gular production, will neither find 
themiclves greatly enlightened, nor 
edified, unlefs the texture of their 
underſtanding, and their views of 
things be very difſcrent from ours. 
When we wiihed to be ſerious, the 
author tometimes forced us to 
imile, until our feelings were 
ſhocked at the freedom with which 
his „ weak unknowing hand,” has 
preſuined to throw the bolts of 
heaven. Churchmen and Gcitien- 
ters, orthodox and heterodox ; tne 
colieges of the former, and eſpe- 
cially thofe cf Oxford, together 
with all the ſeminaries of the dit- 
ſenters, are included under the 

laing 


ſame opprobrium and anathema, 
and conſigned to the lame tremen- 
dous bunithm ents. 


The 4 Eſſays on ſelect Parts of 


the Hiſtorical and Prophetical _ Books 
of the Old Teſtament”, are the 
productions of an ingenious s and 
ſenſible writer, who in his explana- 
tion of icripture 2ppears to us to 
have been too much influenced by 
a lively and inventive fancy. The 
allegorical method of writing 
winch was ſo trequently reſorted to 
by the ancients, and eipecially the 
orientals, he conceives to have been 
adopted by the authors of the Scrip- 
ture Hiſtorv. After having en- 
deavoured to effavith this hypothe- 
fis, by aſſumptions and reaſonings 
which we do not think to be per- 
fectly warrantable and ſatisfactory, 
he applies it to illuſtrate the iall of 
Adum, the account of Jacob's 
wreſtling with Elohim, the narra- 
tive of the plagues of Egypt, the 
hiſtories of Balaam, of Sampſon, 
and of Elijah ; ſome of the prophe- 
cies of Itaizh, which have been ge- 
nerally underſtood to relate to the 
Meſliali, and the viſions of Daniel. 
If this mode of interpretation be 
admiſſible, may it not be adopted in 
illuſtrating other remains of anti— 
quity, which have generally been 
conſidered as the repoſitories of 
hittorical facts; ſuch as the narra- 
tives of Herodotus and Xenophon, 
f Livy, and of Tacitus? What an 
eitect ſuch a licence would produce 
on the teitimony and evidence of 
what is now deem Ito be authentic 
hiſtory, we leave the reader to judge. 
The vait fund ie (roms. tine 
legitimate reaſonings, and the ſober 
criticitms which ab. und in the 
next article which we have to men- 
tion, render it of very conſiderable 
importance to the Biblical ſtudent. 
That work is entitled, © Introdue- 
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RATURSE fan! 
tion to the New Teſtament, by 
Ichn David Michaelis, late Froſei- 
lor in the Univerſity of Gottingen, 
&c, tranflated from the tourth 
Edition of the German, and con- 
bdarabiy augmented with Notes ex- 
planatory and fupp.emental, by 
Herbert Marth, B. D. in 3 vo- 
lunes.“ The tirſt edition of this 
Introduction was publiſned by the 


Jearued author in the year 1750; 


and appeared in an Englith trand- 

lation in the year 1701, under the 
tile of + introductory Lectures to 
the ſacred Books of the New Teſ- 
tament.“ It is quite unneceſlary 
to ſtate, at this period, the nature 
and value of that ceicbrated per- 
formance, how well it was rece:ved 
in Germany and in other countries, 
and how highly it eſtabliſhed the 
author's literary character and re- 
putation. His labours, however, 
* during the almoſt forty vears 
that clapled between the publica- 
tion of the firſt and the fourth edi- 
tion printed in 1788, have not only 
produced ſuch an increaſe of ma- 
terials as to render it fix times as 
voluminous as the former, but have 

had very material influence on our 
author's ſentiments, with reſpect 
to ſeveral important points of Bi- 
blical criticiſm.” In a letter t6 
the tranſlator, he calls his firſt per- 
formance the work of a novice; 
aud ſpeaks of his great ſatisfaction 
and aſtouifhmcat at the rapid ad- 
vances which have been made in 
literature, the treatures which have 
been opened, and the diſcoveries 
which hive been made of late — 

nd of uhich he has ab und: nely 
75 te nt edi- 
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in its preſent highly improved 
ſtate; and alſo by the contiderable 
quantity of new and important 
matter which he has added to the 
original. In the preſent publica- 
tion he appears with advantage, 
not only as a tranflator, but as a 
learned, judicious, and diſpaſſion- 
ate critic; and he offers the fruits 
of his labours to the public, with a 
degree of modeily which ſpeaks very 
powerfully in his favour. As the 
volumes now before us contain only 
the firſt part of the introduction, 
we expreſs our hope, in common 
with that of every friend to ſacred 
literature, that Mr. Marſh will ſoon 
be able to complete the work which 
he has undertaken, 

In our Regiſters for the years 1787 
and 1789, we announced different 
publications by Mr. David Levi, 
an ingenious and induſtricus Jew, 
in which he conteſted the evidence 
adduced by Chriſtian writers, 
from the prophecies of the Old 
Teſtament, in favour of the claims 
of Jeſus Chriſt to the character of 
the Meſſiah, and endeavoured to 
give new ſupport to the objections 
which have been commonly al- 
ledged by deiſtical writers, againſt 
the authenticity of the Chriſtian 
religion. During the preſent vear, 
the ſame author has publiſhed 
« Differtations on the Prophecies 
of the Old Teſtament, in Two 
Parts, &c. vol. I.” The firſt part 
of theſe Diſſertations contains all 
ſuch prophecies as are applicable to 
the coming of the Meſſiah, the reſto- 
ration of the Jews, and the reſur- 
rection of the dead, whether ſo ap- 
plied by Jews or Chriſtians. The 
ſecond part contains all ſuch pro- 
phecies as are applied to the Meſ- 
ſiah by Chriſtians only, but which 
the author endeavours to prove 
are not applicable to the Mef- 
ſiah. We are willing to beſtow 
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every degree of praiſe on Mr. Levi 
to which he can be entitled, from 
the ardour and perſeverance with 
which he has engaged in a cauſe, 
which to him appears to be tlie 
cauſe of truth, and ſor the libe. 
rality and purity of his motives, 
We cannot ſay, however, that his 
preſent, any more than his former 
l-bours, claim for him, in our el- 
timation, any ſuperemigent dif- 
tinction as a critic in the language 
of his anceſtors. Nor do we think 
that he has advanced any thing ſuf- 
ficiently novel or ſtriking, to excite 
an alarm in Chriſtians for that teſ- 
timony, in favour of their faith, 
which they have been accuſtomed 
to draw from the prophecies of the 
Old Teſtament. 

Mr. Bryant's “ Treatiſe upon 
the Authenticity of the Scriptures, 
and the Truth of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion,” contains a gencral and po- 
pular view of the arguments in fa- 
vour of divine revelation ; which, 
if it be not diſtinguiſhed by any 
conſiderable diſplay of the profound 
learning, and ſuperior talents of the 
author, affords, nevertheleſs, abun- 
dant proofs of extenſive reading, 
liberal and juſt ſentiment, and of 
a correct and elegant taſte, Tt 
were to be wiſhed that his well 
known erudition and ingenuity had 
been employed on a more ſcientific 
work; eſpecially as he has been 
preceded in the path which he has 
choſen, by a variety of excellent 
writers, who ſeem ſcarcely to have 
left any room for the diſplay of 
great ability, and whoſe unanſwer- 
able works have acquired an eſta- 
bliſhed reputation. We mean not, 
by this obſervation, to depreciate 
his merit* in executing the lighter 
taſk which he has preſcribed to 
himſclf, His diſpoſition of urgu- 
ments, which others had uſed betore 
him, is always pleaſing, and often 

maſter!y : 
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maſterly ; and is accompanied with 
a number of ſtiicing remarks, and 
intereſting repreſeatations, which 
render it an uſeful and acceptable 
preſent to the public. By an ad- 
vertiſement we are informed, that 
the profits arifing from the ſale of 
this treatiſe, will be given to the 
Society for the Propagation of the 
Goſpel. 

Dr. Prieftley's © Letters to the 
Pailoſophers and- Politicians of 
France, on the Subject of Reli- 
gion.“ were written with the hope 
of affording ſome aid to the cauſe 
of revelation, in oppoſition to that 
ſpirit of infidelity, which, with an 
aitoniſhing rapidity, is gaining pro- 
ſelytes in that country. For the 
prevalence of that ſpirit, the doctor 
very rationally accounts, from the 
groſs abuſes and corruptions of re- 
igion which abound in the Roman 
Catholic Church, and which the 
philoſophers and politicians had 
too haſtily confounded with religion 
itſelf. In theſe letters he invites 
them to give the ſubject of religion 
a fair nd diſpaſſionate trial, upon 
the ground of admitting nothing to 
deſerve that name, that is in the 
I-aſt contrary to natural analogy, 
and conſequently to prohability, 
On this ground he offers ſeveral ar- 
guments for the neceſſity of ad- 
mitting an intelligent author of na- 
ture, and a preſiding providence, 
and in favour ofthe divine original 
of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian reli- 
glons, which are certainly import- 
ant and weighty. What influence 
they are likely ultimately to pro- 
duce on the perſons to whoſe no- 
tice they are chiefly recommended, 
we will not attempt to determine : 
but we are apprehenſive that, at the 
preſent moment, politics and mili- 
tary concerns leave them but little 
room, if they have any inclination, 
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for the diſcuſſion of theological 
topics. 

Mrs. Hannah More's © Remarks 
on the Speech of M. Dupont, made 
in the National Convention of 
France, on the ſubject of Religious 
and Public Education,” are partly 
of a theological, and partly of a po- 
litical complexion. What is theo- 
logical in them, is intended to ex- 
poſe and counteract the effect of an 
avowal of Atheiſm, by an indi- 
vidual in the public aſſembly of a 
great nation. As tar as Mrs. More 

eeps this point in view, her ele- 
gant pen is laudably and honour- 
ably employed ; and the offers a va- 
riety of miſcellaneous obſervations, 
which cannot but meet with the 
approbation of every friend to re- 
ligion. To regular connected ar- 
gumentation, ihe has no preten- 
lions in this work. But the greater 
part of the remarks before us is 
compoſed af common- place decla- 
mation againſt the French Revolu- 
tion; and of a general charge of 
atheiſm againſt the French Conven- 
tion, and the French nation, to which 
cauſe are attributed all the enor- 
mities, which the beſt friends to the 
freedom and independence of that 
country have paintully lamented, 
With what truth and candour this 
charge is exhibited, may be deter- 
mined by an appeal to fats which 
cannot be concealed or miſinter- 
preted. The profits ariſing from 
the ſale of this publication are to be 
given for the relief of the French 
emigrant clergy, whoſe cauſe is re- 
commended in an elegant and pa- 
thetic prefatory addreſs to the la- 
dies of Great Britain. 

The «© Eſſay to counteract and 
ſpiritualize French modern politi- 
cal Principles, in order to render 
them harmleſs to the human Mind, 
to the domeſtic, civil, and religious 

N .4 State, 
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State, occaſioned by the Letters of 
the Rev. Dr. Prieſticy, to the Phi- 
loſophers and Politicians of France, 
&c. by the Rev. C. F. Treit ner,“ 
is purtly political, but chiefly theo- 
logical; on which account it is in- 
ſerted in this part of our catalogue. 
As far as we can underſtand the 
deſign of the author, he means to 
ſhew, that ſome of the orthodox 
doctrine renounced by Ur. Prieſt- 
ley, as having no connexion with 
Chriſtianity, are not corruptions of 
that religion, but eſſential parts of 
its theory; and that the abuſcs, 
wich at differcyt periods have ob- 
tained in the church, arc not to be 
attributed to the influence of re- 
ligious eitabliſhments ; but to the 
1pirit of papal domination, and to 
its daring and ſucceſsful uſurpa— 
tions 11 the dark ages. How far he 
eſtabliſhes theſe poſitions, muſt be 
lett to the judgment of his readers, 
We cannot fay, however, that he 


15 to be diſtinguiſhed for any feli- 


city in the arrangement of his ideas, 


or that his illuſtrations are pecu- 
liarly luminous. We mean to ap- 
ply theſe obſervations more parti- 
cularly to his comments on vari- 

1s parts of the Book of the Reve- 
lation, 

Puring the laſt century, Mr. 
Jurieu, miniſter of the French Pro- 
teſtant church at Rotterdam, pub- 
liſhed a treatiſe on the + Accom- 
pliſßment of tle Scripture Pro— 
— cies, principally thoſe of the 
gevelation of St. John;“ in which 
he contended that the riſe, progrets, 
and deſtruction of the papal power 
were clearly predicted by the apoſtle; 
and that the period was rapidly ap- 
preaching, when the complete over- 
tow of the ſpiritual Babylon 
wou'd effablifh the genuincneſs of 
the predi&tions, to the confulion of 
all uko mould be intoxicated with 


the cup of her abominations. Of 
this work an abridgment has ap- 
peared during the preſent year, in 
wich the author attempts to apply 
many parts of the Apocalypſe, to- 
gether with the explanations of Mr, 
ſuricu, to the French Revolution 
in 1789. But we cannot ſp&k of 
his ſucceſs in terms of commenda- 
tion. It he inccrely thinks thit 
he perceives any relation between 
the prophecies which he ſelects, 
and the events which have lately 
taken place, we cannot acquit him, 
in our eſtimation, of an abundant 
ſhare of credulity, 

Nor can we paſs a more fa- 
vourable judgment on the author of 
the “ Prophetical Conjectures on 
the French Revolution, and other 
recent, and ſhortly expected Events, 
&c.;” nor on the different editors 
of „A Diſcourſe on the Riſe and 
Fall of the Papacy, originally pub- 
liſhed in the firſt Year of the pre- 
ſent Century, by Robert Fleming ;” 
nor on the numerous republications 
of the worſt traſh, which diſgraced 
the preſſes of the laſt century. The 
ſhadows of coincidence between 
ſome of their vague ſuppoſitions, 
and the events which have ariſen 
in the political world, will tend 
but little to recommend them to 
thoſe who may take the trouble to 
count the groſs blunders of which 
they can be convicted, by an appeal 
to hiſtory and to fact. 

Thoſe of our readers who con- 
ceive more highly of that ſpecies 
of compolitions which we have 
been mentioning, and who think 
them edifiing and inſtructive, may 
add to the lift the following compi- 
lation: * Quotations from Dr. New- 
ton's Diſſertations on the Prophe- 
cies, which have remarkably been 
fulfilled, and are at this time ful- 
filing in the World, with ſome 

humble 
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humble Remarks reſpecting the 
latter Days, or tue approach of the 
expected Xlillennium, &c, by Mrs. 
Alice Williams ;”* whoſe heart ap- 
pears to be pious, and whofe poli- 
tics are loyal 

The + Eſſay tending to ſhew in 
what Senfe Jeius Chriſt hath 
brought Lite and Immortality to 
Light through the Goſpel, by John 
Spencer Cobbold, A. M.“ is one 
of the annual excrci in the 
univerſity of Camuridge, which 
has been honoured by the Norri— 
ſian p!1ze, It ſhews the author to 
have ſtudied his ſubje& with :iten- 
tion and judgment; and diſplays 
much ingenuity of argument, ar- 
rauged with perſpicuity, aud cloath- 
ed in n-at and poliſhed language. 

The“ Eſlay on the Happineſs of 
the Lite to come,“ is a tranſlation 
and an abridgment of a French 
treatiſe, under the fame-title, by 
M. C. L. de Villette, with ſuch 
alterations and additions as the edi- 
tor coaccived would tend to the 
more general acceptance, and 
greater utility of the work. It is 
written in a pleaſing, agreeable 
manner, and gives ſuch views of a 
future ſtate, as are at the ſame time 
rational and intgce ting. For the 
deſcriptions which it contains of 
the zappincſs of a lite to come, are 
ſuch as make itt confift in an in- 
cre-ic of knou leds, the exerciſe 
of the ſocial aff:&tions, the plea- 
ſures reſulting fron: telf approba- 
tion, and from a rcioed and ex- 
alted pietv, and the certainty af the 
uninterrupted continuance of ſuch 
enjoyments. 

To thoſe whoſe theological opi- 
nions correſpond with tlic articles 
of our eſtabliſhed church, we re- 
commend the © "Thirteen Letters 
on religious Subjects, & c. not only 
froin their being well adapted to 
excite their pious atfections, but on 
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account of the benevolent mo- 
tive of their publication; the pro- 
tits arifing from their ſale being in- 
tended to be appropriated to the 
cloathing of forme poor children. 
They confitt, chiefly, of ſelections 
trom different authors, who main» 
tain an eſtabliſhed reputation in the 
orthodox worid, on doctrinal as 
well as practical topics; which 
are liſcuged in a ſimple, ſerious, 
and ftectiorr.te ſtyle. 

Mr, Hurdis's “ Reflections at the 
Commencement of a New Year,” 
conſiſt of moral and religious ad- 


vice, principally intended as a dii- 


ſuallve from procraitination in the 
molt important buſineſs of life; in- 
ſcribed, as a token of the author's 
reſpect, to the inhabitants of a 
country pariſh, where he had for 
ſome years reſided as miniſter. 
They are judicious, ſerious, and 
inipreflive, In the courſe of his 
obſervations, Mr. Hurdis takes the 
opportunity of paying ſome elegant 
tributes to departed merit, and, in 
particular, to the memory of the 
late Dr. Horne, biſhop of Nor- 
wich. 

With the character of biſhop 
Tali, and the degree of eſtimation, 
in which his works were held by 
our torefathers, the theological ſtu- 
dent cannot be unacquainted. His 
langunge, however, “ from length 
ot time, is become ſo obſolete as 
to be ſcarcely intelligible to read- 
ers, who are not acquainted with 
the ſtyle and phraſeology of an- 
c.ent davs.” From this circum- 
*{tance, Mr. George Henry Glaſſe, 
rector of Hanweil, has been in- 
duced to excite the attention of ma- 
dern readers, to an important part 
ol that prelate's writings, by puh- 
liſhing an altered editioa of his 
« Contemplations on Sacred Hiſ- 
tory, in four volumes.“ In pre- 
paxing this edition for the preſs, 
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4 the editor has not only omitted 
many paſlages of his author, but 
has freely ventured to in{-rt obſer- 
vations of his own, according as 
he has thought abridgment or am- 
plification neceſſary,” endeavour- 
ng conſtantly to preſerve the cha- 
racter and ſpirit of the original. 
This work he has executed with 
conſiderable ſucceſs; and will, no 
doubt, receive the thanks of a nu- 
merous claſs of readers, for the care 
and trouble which he has taken, 
We cannot avoid obſerving in this 
place, that an attention to the con- 
templations of biſhop Hall, is 
likely to be revived among critical 
readers, by a late detection of the 
plagiariſms of Sterne, by Dr. Fer- 
riar of Mancheſter, in which many 
ol the moſt ſtriking paſſages in his 
writings are traced to this part 
of the works of our prelate, and 
to Burton's Anatomy of Melan- 
choly. : 
Mr. Moore's © Treatiſe on the 
lenary Inſpiration of the New 
Teſtament,” is an attempt to eſta- 
bliſh the credibility of the Chriſ- 
tian revelation, on grounds which 
many of its ableſt and mot ſatis- 
factory defenders have rel:nquuh - 
ed, as injudicious and untenable, 
He does not, however, appear to 
have formed preciſe and determi- 
nate ideas on the ſubjet, And 
from the language which frequently 
occurs in his pamphlet, we are al. 
moſt led to conclude, that by a 
« plenary inſpiration,” he means 
no more than a “ ſuperintendent 
inſpiration :” terms to which theo- 
logical diſputants have ailixed very 
ditterent acceptations. Had his 


arguments been uniformly purſued * 


on the ground of “ ſuperinten- 
dant inſpiration,” they would have 
been liable to fewer objeftions with 
reſpect to their principle, and more 
logical in ti.eir connexion, than in 


their preſent form. We do not in- 
tend, by theſe obſervations, to de- 
tract from the real merit of Mr. 
Moore. His treatiſe contains many 
confiderations, which are valuable 
and important, and in which the 
advocates for the truth of revela- 
tion, on the moſt liberal grounds, 
will perfectly concur. It diſco- 


vers, likewiſe, ſuch a ſpirit of 


candour and moderation, as eatitle 
it to reſpectful attention, from thoſe 
whole — may differ widely 
from the author's. 

In our laſt year's Regiſter, we 
announced the publication of a 
treatiſe by Mr. KEvanſon, entitled, 
„The Diſſonance of the four ge- 
nerally received Evangeliſts, & c.“ 
During the preſent year, Dr. Prieſt- 
ley has undertaken to reply to his 
arguments, in“ Letters to a Young 
Man, Part II.” and to eſtabliſh 
the authenticity of ſome of thoſe 
vooks, which Mr. Evanfon would 
exclude from the canon of ſer p- 
ture. After making ſuch liberal 
conceſſions to his opponent, as ren- 
der the cauſe which he maintains 
leſs vulnerable, the doctor offers a va- 
riety of important remarks on the 
nature of hiſtorical evidence in 
general, and in particular on tha: 
which relates to the propagation of 
Chriſtianity ; and in ſupport of the 
competency and veracity of the 
Chriſtian writers, at the latter end 
of the ſecond century, on whoſ: 
teſtimony the authenticity of the 
goipels conſiderably depends. He 
afterwards examiaecs the grounds of 
Mr. Evanſon's preference of the 
Goſpel of Luke; his particular 
objections to the other Gotpcls ; 
and the charges of diſſonance 
which he advanced, And we muſt 
own, that we have no difficulty in 
acceding to his concluſions, that 
they are equally entitled to our 
higheſt reſpect; and that nothing 

can 
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can be inferred from their diſagree- 
ments, but that the authors of them 
did not write in concert, and did 
not copy from one another, It is 
not probable, however, that this 
publication will terminate the con- 
troverſy. Mr. Evanſon has ad- 
vanced his opinions with ſo much 
deliberation, and under ſuch a firm 
conviction of their truth and im- 
portance, that we may again expcc̃t 
to ſee him enter the liſts. His ap- 
pearance will call forth our author, 
or other champions, who with equal 
ardour, an equal love of truth, and 
a diverſity of knowledge and talents, 
may agitate the queſtion in a va- 
riety of forms, intereſting to the 
divine and the eccleſiaſtical hiſto- 
rian. Of one circumſtance, we are 
perſuaded, that the reſult of ſuch 
diſcuſſions will he honourable to 
the cauſe of truth and divine re- 
yelation. 

The Reply to the Rev. F. 
Randolf's Letter, to the Rev. Dr. 
Prieftley, or, an Examination of the 
Rev. F. Randolf 's © Scriptural Revi- 
ſion of Sucinian Arguments, in a Se- 
ries of Letters to the Author, by Ben- 
jamin Hobhouſe, Barriſter at Law, 
&c.” is one of the moſt important 
of the treatiſes which have appear- 
ed during the preſent year, in the 
controverſy relative to the perſon of 
Chriſt. Mr. Hobhouſe, who was 
formerly a member of the ſame 
univerſity, and who lives in habits 
of friendſhip with Mr. Randolt, 
conducts his reply with that com- 
mendable ſpirit and temper, which 
led us to ſpeak favourably of his op- 
f in our laſt volume. And, 
ike him, he appears to be actuated 
by no otlier motive than a deſire of 
finding out truth, and of promot- 
ing religion and virtue in the world. 
With this view, he enters into a 
particular diſcuſſion of all the ob- 
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jections, which were urged by Mr. 
Randolf; contends that the ancient 
fathers, to whom he appeals, can- 
not, by the rules of fair criticiſm, 
and according to the natural ſenſe 
and meaning of their language, be 
brought as te:limonies in favour of 
the Doctrine of the Trinity ; and 
apologizes for a want of novelty in 
his arguments, by ſtating that they 


are advanced in oppoſitiog to old 


and very common obſervations, 
and in the hove of engaging Mr. 
Randolf to reply to them. We con- 
ſider Mr. Hobhouſe's treatiſe to be 
a very able defence of the cauſe 
which he eſpouſes; and to be equal- 
ly diſtinguiſhed by learning, inge- 
nuity, and logical preciſion. 

To this Reply, Mr. Randolf has 
publiſhed a rejoinder, entitled, 
« Scriptural Reviſion of Socinian 
Arguments vindicated, againſt the 
Reply of Benjamin Hobhouſe, 
Eſq.” with which he takes his leave 
of the conteſt. In this vindication, 
Mr. Randolf ſtill maintains, that 
the earlieſt ſathers of the church, 
previous to the time of Juſtin, 
who has been accuſed as the cor- 
ruptor of the faith delivered to 
the ſaints, were believers, in the 
conſubſtantial divinity of Chriſt; 
and that the texts of ſcripture 
which he had before cited, can- 
not bear any other ſenſe than 
that which he had given them, 
by any legitimate and defenſible 
mode of 1nterpretation. And it 
cannot be doubted, but that, as 
well as Mr. Hobhouſe, he writes 
under the influence of firm and ho- 
neſt conviction. As it is not our 
province to enter into the merits of 
the queſtion, we muſt leave it to 
their readers to decide to which of 
the combatants the palm of victory is 
due. And in this decifion, the great- 
er number will moſt probably be in- 
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fluenced by the view which they 
themſelves entertain of the ſubject 
in debate. 

Mr. Porter's * Defence of Uni- 
tarianiſm, intended as an Anſwer 
to Dr. Hawker's Sermons on the 
Divinity of Chriſt,” is the produc- 
tion of a writer who, from ability 
as well as zeal, is entitled to a re- 
ſpectable ſtation among modern 
Afoutants, It contains a particular 
examination of thoſe different texts 
of ſcripture, which Dr. Hawker had 
brought forward in ſupport of the 
doctrine of the Trinity, to which 
Mr. Porter gives an Unitarian ſenſe; 
and an ingenious illuſtration of the 
importance and value of Chriſtia- 
nity, on Unitarian principles, in 
* to thoſe views in which 
the doctor had repreſented it, as a 
comfortleſs and gloomy ſyſtem. 
We cannot fay that our author has 
Produced any new arguments, or 

criticiſms, in defence of the cauſe 

which he embraces; but he has 
exerted conſiderable induſtry and 
kill, in the ſelection and diſpoſi— 
tion of evidence, Which may be 
familiar to the reader of contro— 
verſial theology. | 

Soon after the appearance of the 
laſt mentioned treaite, Dr. Haw - 
ker publiſhed + The Evidence of 
a plenary Infpiration, a Letter to 
Mr. Thomas Porter, in Reply to 
his Defence of Unitarianifm ;*? 
which was followed by © A Letter 
to Dr. Hawker. on his pretended 
Reply to Mr, Porter's Defence of 
Unitariatiſmm, by the Author of 
that Defence.” We ſhall content 
_ onrfelves' with inierting only the 
titles of theſe publications, as the 
ſubjects of them are fo old and 
beaten; and as we have in the pre- 
ſent, as well as in our laſt volume, 
futhcicntly appriſed our readers of 
the rank which the reſpective an- 
thors ſuſtain among polemics, We 


we were ſorry, however, to ob- 
ſerve any appearances of illibera- 
lity in their productions. But when 
we found the former gentleman 
claſſing Unitarians with Deiſts and 
Mohammedans, and the latter uiing 
unneceſſary aſperities of langs age, 
we could not, in our minds, en- 
tirely acquit either of then of ſuch 
a Charge. 
Mr. Bates's treatiſe, entiti*. 
« Obſervations on ſome importa: 
Points of Divinity, chiefly thoſe in 
Controverſy between Arminians 
and Calviniſts, &c.” is a republi- 
cation of part of the catholic theo- 
logy of the fynous Richard Bax- 
ter. The deſign of the editor is to 
oppoſe a barrier to the rapid and 
increaſing progreſs of the tenets of 
the Neceſſitarians, and to eſtabliſh 
a middle point, where, according 
to his opinion, “ all that is good in 
the two extremes of Arminianiſm 
and Calvaniſin meet, and all that is 
exceptionable is excluded: the 
grace of God being hereby vindi- 
cated, without fubverting his moral 
government, and the liberty of man 
aſſerted, without uſurping upon the 
grace of Ged.“ And he particu- 
larly recommends the reaſonings of 
our old divines, as carrying with 
them a full contutation of the prin- 
ciple on which Mr. Edwards's cele- 
brated book is built ; a work which 
has been contidered as unanſwer— 
able, by Dr. Prieſtley, and the diſ- 
ciples of the Necetiitarian ſchool. 
„The Calviniſtic and Socinian 
Syitems examined and compared, 
as to their mora! FTendency, &c. by 
Andrew Fuller,“ is a publication in 
wich the author retorts on the So- 
cinians, a charge which they have 
been accuſtome to advance againſt 
the followers 6: Calvin, that their 
principles, purthed to their proper 
extent, are highly unfavourable to 
the virtue and happineſs of man- 
E61 
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kind. We cannot, however, pro- 
nounce his work to be the retort 
courteous; or that gentle rebuke 
which is likely to ſoften and gain 
his brethren. If his opponents 
have ever uſurped that chair of 
judgment, on which modeſty and 
chriſtian humility dare not to ſit, 
Mr. Fuller has ſhewn, that he poſ- 
ſeſſes an equally bold and aſpiring 
ſpirit: for he aſſerts, that the ave- 
nues which lead to the Socinian 
ſyſtem, are not “ an openneſs to 
conviction, or a free and impartial 
enquiry; but a heart ſecretly diſat- 
tected to the true character and go- 
vernment of God, and diſſatished 
with the goſpel way of ſalvation.” 
If they have miſrepreſented, and 
charged with improper conſe- 
quences, thoſe tenets, which he 
deems to be ſcriptural ; he is not a 
whit behind them in theſe practices, 
by which bigots and enthuſiaſts, 
of the Calviniſtic, of the Socinian, 
and of every other creed, adopted 
by Chriſtians, have, in their turns, 
diſgraced the religion of which they 
made a profeſſion. Mr. Fuller is 
not deficient in ſhrewdneſs, if he 
be ſo in candour; and he ſhews, 
that he is not unacquainted with 
the writings of the Socinians, how- 
ever harſhly and contemptibly he 
may ſpeak of their ſentiments. 

Mr. Fawcett's pamphlet, entitled 
« The Croſs of Chriſt conſidered, 
in a Letter addreiſed to Ciriftians 
of all Denominations,” is a ſerious 
and practical treatiſe, exhibiting the 
advantages, according to the Calvi- 
niſtic ſyſtem, which have been ſe- 
cured to believers, by the death of 
Chriſt; and the ſuperior motives 
to holineſs and virtue, which they 
derive from their creed. To thoſe 
who concur with the author in opi- 
nion, this addreſs is calculated to be 
acceptable, from the familiar, po- 
pular ſtyle in which it is written. 
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The treatiſe entitled “ Infant 
Salvation, an Efſay, to prove the 
Salvation of all who die in In- 
fancy, with Anſwers to Objec- 
tions,” has been publiſhed from a 
benevolent wiſh, to conſole thoſe 
parents who have been deprived 
of their children in the blooming 
year of childhood; and whoſe 
minds have been rendered uneaſy 
by thoſe horrible ſyſtems of divi- 
nity, as they have been called, 
which conſign all who die in in- 
fancy to the regions of the damned. 
To ſay that he ſatisfactorily over- 
turns that ſhocking and blaſphem- 
ous tenet, is no more than barely 
doing the author juttice. 

Mr. Haggit's “ Familiar Treatiſe 
on the Sacrament, &c.“ is a prac- 
tical work, drawn up with great 
plainneſs, and conſiderable anima- 
tion, which thoſe members of our 
eſtabliſhed church, who entertain 
rational and liberal views of that 
Chriſtian rite, will find an accept- 
able and ufeful companion to the 
altar, In an Appendix, Mr. Hag- 
git, with great modeſty and can- 
dour, ſuggeſts a varicty of reaſons, 
to ſhew the expediency of a corree- 
tion of our preſent tranſlation of the 
Scriptures, But hg is apprehenſive 
that reformation has received a 
deadly wound, from the violence, 
the acrimony, or want of principle, 
in thoſe who have pretended to be 
its warmett friends. And it is his 
opinion, that © if church and ſtate 
deſcend ro poſterity, unamended 
by the preſent generation, theſe are 
the men to whom it is C:uefly to 
be imputed.” 

« The Chriſtian DLiniiſter's af- 
fectionate Advice to a new- married 
Couple,” oifers many conſidera- 
tions of a prudential, and of a re- 
ligious nature, which are richly 
deterving the attention of thoſe 
who with for rational happineſs in 

the 
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the matrimonial connexion. Our 
gallantry, however, will not per- 
mit us to acquieſce in his ex- 
poſition of the apoſtolic advice, 
that wives ſhould ſubmit themſelves 
to their huſbands, By this ſubmiſ- 
ſion he underſtands “ unreſerved 
ſubordination, and revereatial de- 
ference ;”” without which he aſſures 
the new-married lady, that “ ſhe 
— a ſhocking contraſt to the 
pouſe of Chriſt,” repreſenting 


« not the church, but the world.“ 


Mr. Travell's treatiſe on “ The 
Duties of the Poor, particularly in 
the Education of their Children, &c.“ 
contains ſentiments and advices 
worthy of a well-informed and af- 
feftionate pariſh prieſt, for ſuch we 
underſtand the author to be; aud 
excellently adapted to the comfort 
and happineſs of that claſs of his 
pariſhioners, expreſſed in the title- 

age. The leſſons which he en- 
hes are thoſe of induſtry, fruga- 
lity, honeſty, ſobriety, chaſtity, 
contentment, humility, charity, and 
piety. And the ſtyle and language 
of his addreſs are plain and for- 


cible. 
Mr. Neal's “Free Thoughts re- 


ſpecting the preſent State of the 


Clergy in the eſtabliſhed Church, 
and particularly thoſe who are un- 
beneticed,” are intended to recom- 


mend to public notice the neceſli- 


tous condition of a body of men, 
who ſuſtain the greateſt part of the 
labour of the clerical office, but 
who receive a very inadequate pro- 

ortion of its emoluments. Mr. 
Neal repreſents their caſe in a plain, 
but intereſting point of view; and 
pleads in favour of induſtry and 
talents, with a warmth and zeal 
which do him honour, 

Mr. Turner's “ Free "Thoughts 
on the Spirit of free Enquiry in 
Religion, &c.” are the reflect ons 
of a venerable old miniſter, whom 
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we have had different opportuni- 
ties of commending, for the good 
ſenſe, philanthropy, and chriſtlan 
temper which have guided his pen, 
Dittering as we do from the au. 
thor, in what he judges to be eſſen- 
tial doctrines of Chriſtianity, and 
diſapproving of the limited pro- 
vince which he would aflign to cri- 
ticiſm and metaphyſical reaſoning, 
when the intereſts of religion are 
concerned ; we nevertheleſs concur 
in the general ſentiments which he 
enforces in this pamphlet. They 
contain, in unaffected, temperate, 
yet perſuaſive language, proper cau- 
tiong againſt the abuſe of free en- 
quiry iu religion; and exhortations 
to candour, toleration, and peace, 
among Chriſtians of all denomi— 
nations. Under the influence cf 
ſuch diſpoſitions, he juſtly thinks 
they will beſt ſupport and adorn 
their common Chriſtianity. 

In enumerating the different col- 
lections of ſermons which appeared 
duting the year 1793, our firſt at- 
tention 1s due to ſuch as are poſthu- 
mous publications. And in thiz 
number we meet with “ Sixteen 
Sermons on various Subjects and 
Occaſions, by George Horne, D. D. 
late biſhop of Norwich, now firſt 
collected into one Volume.” With 
the character of Dr. Horne, as a 
pious and orthodox divine, accord- 
ing to the creed of our eſtabliſhed 


church, and as a practical, pathetic, | 


and animated preacher, our readers 
cannot be unacquainted. And not- 
withſtanding that his bias in favour 
of the peculiarities of Hutchinſo- 
nianiſm, has ſometimes rendered 
his ſcripture illuſtrations obſcure, 
and his opinions ſtrange and fanci- 
ful, the ſermons collected in this 
volume are not unworthy of the 
reputation which the author had ac- 
quir-”' 5s a pulpit orator. To en- 
ter more paiticularly into their 

merits, 
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merits, would be improper, as they 
have already eſtabliſhed their cha- 
rater in the eſtimation of the 
public, and as many of them were 
publiſhed ſeveral years ago. Exclu- 
tive of the Diſcourſes delivered 
on particular occaſions, this vo- 
lume contains four on the follow- 
ing topics, in polemical Theo- 
logy; the Condition of ſuſtifica- 
tion; the Object of religious Ado- 
ration; the Duty of contending 
tor the Faith; and the Trinity in 
Unity. 

The next publication which we 
have to notice, is, A Collection 
of Sermons on various Subjects, 
by William Sellon, late Joint- 
Evening Preacher at the Magdalen 
Hoſpital.” Mr. Sellon was for 
ſeveral years diſtinguiſhed as a po- 
pular, and at the fame time, a ſen- 
ſible and judicious preacher. The 
ſabjefts on which he expatiated 
were chiefly practical and inſtruc- 
tive; and his ſtyle and lauguage 


plain and familiar, yet elegant, pa- 


thetic, and impreflive. duch, in 
general, is the deſcription of the 
ſermons before us; and to the 
character above-mentioned do they 
entitle their late worthy author. 
They appear, however, before the 
critical eye, under difadvantageous 
circumſtances; as they were not 
intended by the author for publica- 
tion, and muſt be-ſuppoſed to con- 
tain inaccuracies and inequalities, 
which would eſcape attention when 
they were delivered from the pul- 
pit, but which he would have been 
careful to correct, had he deſigued 
to commit them to the preſs. 

The two volumes of 4 Sermons 
by the late Rev. John Dryidale, 
D. D. F. R. 8. Edin.“ we conti- 
der to be a very important and va- 
Inable addition to this claſs of Eng- 
lth compoſitions. In expretling 
our opinion of their general me- 
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rits, we have no difficulty in adopt - 
ing the elegant, but not exagge- 
rated, panegyric of Mr. Moodie, a 
reſpectable miniſter of Edinburgh, 
ina letter to the editor: + I conti- 
der utility as the chief recommen- 
dation of a ſermon ; and this qua 
lity Dr. Dryfdale's ſermons poſſeſs 
in a moſt eminent degree. They 
diſcover, throughout, a moſt accu- 
rate knowledge of human nature, 
and breathe a high ſpirit of piety 
and virtue, which can hardly tail 
to transfuſe itſelf into the mind of 
the reader. The ſtyle is every 
where forcible and impreſſive, and 
at the ſame time pure, perſpicuous, 
and elegantly ſimple; free from all 
falſe ornaments and ſtudied refine- 
ments, and from every thing that 
might betoken a light and frivo- 
lous mind. In ſhort, theſe ſermons 
ſeem admirably calculated to in- 
ſpire the mind with high ſenti. 
ments of piety to God, truſt in 
providence, independence on the 
world, admiration of virtue, ſtea- 
dy and reſolute attachment to duty, 
and contempt of every thing that 
is baſe or diſhonourable,” Dr. 
Dryſdale's divinity was ſound and 
orthodox, according to the ſtandard 
of the Scottiſh church: but when- 
ever he introduced what he con- 
ceived to be the peculiar doctrines 
of Chriſtianity into his diſcourſes, 
he endeavoured to repreſent them 
rather in a practical than ſpecula- 
tive point of view. To theſe vo- 
lumes Mr. Dalzel, the editor, has 
prefixed an account of the author's 
life and character, which is highly 
honourable to his memory. 

Mr. Williamſon's eight ſermons 
on „ The Truth, Inſpiration, Au- 
thority, and End of the Scriptures,” 
were preached before the univerſity 
of Oxford, in the preſent year, at 
the Bampton lecture. In theſe 
diſcourſes our author has not at- 

tempted 
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tempted the introduction of any 
new arguments on the topics of his 
choice, nor impoſed upon him- 
ſelf an arduous talk in the fields of 
criticiſm and. logical deduction. 
The ſubjects of them are, The 
Importance of Truth; the Truth 
of the Scriptures; the Inſpiration 
of the Scriptures; the Authority of 
the Scriptures; the Doctrine of 
Chriſt's Atonement, with an Exa- 
mination of the principal Objec- 
tions which have been urged againtt 
it, particularly by Dr. Priettley ; 
the Nature of Chriſtian Faith, with 
a comparative View of the Lenets 
of the Church of England, and of 
its Opponents; and the Neceſſity 
of Obedience, or the Effects which 
our Chriſtian Profeſſion ought to 
have upon our Diſpoſitions, our 
Actions, and our Words. On theſe 
ſubjects Mr. Williamſon writes 
wich ingenuity, eaſe, and good 
temper, and in a ſtyle that is, in 
in general, correct and pleaſing. 
Whether he will be regarded as 
a formidable adverfary by the 
doughty champions of hereſy and 
ſchiim, will be ſeen by the degree 
of notice and animadverſion which 
his lectures may provoke. 

The © Diſcourſes on various 
Subjects, illuſtrative of the Evi— 
dence, Influence, and Doctrines of 
Chriſtianity, by the Rev. Robert 
Gray, A. M.” are the productions 
of an able and ingenious mind, 
well ſtored with knowledge, and 
laudably anxious to employ it in 
ſerving the beſt of cauſes. They 
are chiefly, however, confined to 
ſpeculative points; on which his 
fentiments will not be acceptable 
to thoſe who have been daring 
enough to {tray from the high road 
of orthodoxy. The ſubjects of 
them are, The Importance of pro- 
ſecuting our Studies and Enquiries 
under religious Impreſſions; the 


Temptation of Chriſt, which the 
author explains according to thz 
literal Interpretation; the Miracl- 
at the Pool of betheſda; the De- 
moniacs, in which the common no- 
tion of the agency and operation 
of evil ſpirits is maintained; the 
Re ſurrection of Chriſt; the genuine 
Influence of Chriſtianity ; the Ac. 
compliſhment of Prophecy, as illuſ- 
trated in the preſent circumſtances 
of the world; and the Scripture 
Doctrine of the Millennium. Our 
readers will perceive, that many of 
the ſubjects which Mr. Gray has 
undertaken to elucidate, are at- 
tended with conſiderable ditficul- 
ties, and have employed the pens 
ot icme of the ableſt divines and 
critics which modern times have 
produced. That Mr. Gray has 
been more ſucceſsful than his pre- 
deceſſors in ſolving thoſe dithcul- 
ties, is what we will not atſirm; 
eſpecially when he oppoſes the 
hypotheſes of Farmer, on the ſub- 
jects of the Temptation, aud the 
Demoniacs, He is, notwithſtand- 
ing, highly to be commended for 
the learning and diligence which 
he diſcovers, and for the perſpicuity 
and elegance of his fivie aud lan- 
age. 

Doctor Diſney's two volumes of 
« Sermons” conſiſt, partly, of ſuch 
as have already appeared in print, 
and been publiſhed fingly, and 
principally, of a-great variety of 
— diſcourſes on different 
topics reſpecting religion, motals, 
civil and religious liberty; ſome 
practical, ſome ſpeculative, and 
ſome critical. In peruſing theſe 
diſcourſes, the reader will perceive, 
that the author is uniformly influ- 
enced by a zealous attachment to 
freedom of enquiry, a deteſtation 
of civil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, 
an ardent love of truth, and a 
manly intrepidity in expoſing _ 
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be conſiders to be civil or religious 
corruptions, and in propagating 
what appear to him to be juſt views 


of Chriſtian doctrine. On theſe 
accounts he will receive the com- 


mendation of every perſon of a 


liberal and enlarged mind, how 
oppoſite ſoever his creed may be 
from that of Doctor Diſney. In 
| pong theſe ſermons, the author 
ſucceſsfully aimed at arranging 
his ideas with perſpicuity and pre- 
cifion, and cloathing them in une- 
quivocal, correct, and ſimple lan- 
guage. 5 
he volume of “ Sermons on 
various Subjects, by William Tur- 
ner,” was publiſhed at the requeſt 
of a congregation of proteſtant 
diſſenters at Wakefield, of which 
the author continued miniſter to a 
very advanced period of life. The 
ſubjects of them are practical and 
important; and are treated with a 
warmth and animation that render 
them highly intereſting aud im- 
preſſi ve, and bear honourable teſ- 
timony to Mr. Turner's piety and 
goodneſs of heart. They are alſo 
to be commended for the ſolid 
ſenſe, rational and liberal ſenti- 
ments, juſt criticiſms and remarks, 
and judicious advice, by which they 
are diſtinguiſhed. The langua 
in which they are written is — 
perſpicuous, and unaffected. 

Dr. Worthington's „ Sermons” 
are plain and popular compoſitions, 
in which general and practical ſub- 
zeRs are diſcuſſed in an eaſy and 
familiar manner, ſuch as was like- 
ly to ſecure attention when they 
were delivered from the —— 
They contain, likewiſe, ſatis factory 
teſtimonies to the ſoundneſs of the 
author's theological ſyſtem ; eſpe- 
cially in „A ſhort Diſcourſe on the 
Divinity of Chriſt,” which i5 affixed. 
In this diſcourſe Dr. Worthington 
ſthews that he is not entirely tree 


1793+ 


from that dogmatical ſpirit, which 
too commonly poſſeſſes the minds 
of religious diſputants, and which 
does not betoken a ſuperabundance 


of difidence or of candour: for 
he denies that the queſtion admits. 


of controverſy, unleſs, while the 
ſcriptures are opened, men will 
diſpute whether the words which 

they read are really there or not.“ 
Dr. Liquoriſh's “ Sermons, and 
Tracts upon various Subjects, lite- 
rary, critical, and political, vol. I.” 
excluſive of two diſcourſes con- 
taining common and obvious ob- 
ſervations in a diffuſe ſtyle, on the 
nature and uſe of poverty and 
riches, with remarks on the preſent 
inequality of mankind in this re- 
ſpect, conſiſt of a preface, a pre- 
Iiminary diſſertation, appendixes, 
and notes. The contents of theſe 
are too mixed and heterogeneous 
to be- entitled to diſtin notice in 
this place. One principal object 
of them, however, appears to be this, 
to recommend the hard caſe of 
many of the inferior and unbe- 
neficed clergy, among whom the 
author ranks men of learning and 
worth, who are left to languiſh in 
obſcurity and want, while they 
ſee many illiterate and inſutſicient 
perfons occupying. dignified ſta- 
tions, and enjoying the emoluments 
of the church. Dr. Liquoriſh alſo 
takes conſiderable pains : eſtabliſh 
the ſuperiority os the clergy, in 
point of learning, over the diſſent- 
ing miniſters, and, by a warm recom- 
mendation of the ableit writers on 
the ſubje of the Trinity, to make 
the beſt reparation: in his power to 
the mother church, for having been 
formerly ſeduced into the devious 
aths of hereſy and Unitarianiſm, 
hould he meet with encourage- 
ment from the fale of this volume, 
and lay thoſe diſcourſes before the 
public, to which it is only preli- 
minary, 
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minary, we may have a fairer op- 
portunity of judging what are his 
claims to merit in this line of com- 
poſition. 

Dr. Booker's, * Sermons on va- 
rious Subjects, intended to promote 
Chriſtian Knowledge and Human 
4 are partly practical, 
and partly ſpeculative. Thoſe of 
them that are, properly ſpeaking, 
ſpeculative, are intended to illuſ- 
trate the doctrine of the divinity of 
Chriſt. The reſt of the volume 
conſiſts of ſermons delivered on 
public occaſions, and of others on 
important and intereſting topics. 
The author informs us that they 
& were written to be preached, ra- 
ther than to be publiſhed ;” and 
that therefore, © perſpicuity and 
plainneſs are qualities which he has 
been more ſolicitous to attain than 
elegance and refinement.” The 
ſtyle in which they are written is 
animated and impreſſive, but not 
correct and chaſte enough for ſober 
didaQtic or perſuaſive proſe. Into 
this fault the author — been be- 
trayed by a warmth of fancy and 
imagination which has ſtrongly re- 
commended his poetical labours to 
the approbation of the public. 

Dr. Trinder's “ Twenty practical 
Sermons, entitled, the Philanthro- 
= Monitor,” were originally pub- 
iſhed in a detached form, with the 
benevo'ent view of promoting a 
ſpirit of ſeriouſneſs, and a reforma- 
tion of manners among the moſt 
vicious and profligate members 
of ſociety, Of ſuch a deſign it is 
impoſſible not to ſpeak in terms of 
approbation. The exccution of it, 
however, would have been leſs ex- 
ceptionable, if the author had not 
occaſionally advanced opinions 
which, in the judgment of the li- 
you part of mankind, tend to pre- 
erve the influence of ſuperſtition 
in the world, and if he hal uni- 


formly refrained from the language 
of ſyitematic theology. 

The third volume of “ Practi- 
cal Sermons, ſelected and abridged 
from various Authors, by ]. Charles: 
worth, M. A.” is the continuation 
of a plan which will be found uſe- 
ful to readers in general, and par- 


ticularly adapted for families. Our 


opinion of the manner in which 
Mr. Charleſworth has conducted 
his work, may be collected from the 
accounts which we gave of the firſt 
and ſecond volumes, in our Re- 
giſtors for the years 1788 and 1790. 
Two of the ſermons which com- 
poſe the volume before us, were 
written by the editor; the reſt 
have been taken from the works of 
Bourn, Gerard, Amory, Blair, Pa- 
terſon, Jortin, Reyner, Leland, 
Duchal, and Balguy. 

The Six Sermons by the Rev. 
E. W. Whitaker, Rector of St. 
Mildred's, Canterbury,” are chiet- 
ly practical, and intended to enforce 
the obligations of religion on men, 
confidered in their individual capa- 
cities, and as members of ſociety. 
His arguments are deduced from 
the doctrine of the divine govern- 
ment and providence; and are ar- 
ranged with perſpicuity, in a K 
pular and animated ſtyle. We 
think, however, that their applica- 
tion is diſputable, when he con- 
nects them with political events, 
and particularly thoſe which con- 
tinue to agitate a neighbouring 
country. And we cannot admit 
his principles of obedience to civil 
inſtitutions to be ſound and ortho- 
dox, when tried by the ſpirit of the 
Britiſh Conſtitution, or a liberal 
and fair conſtruction of the, apoſto- 
lic precepts. 

Mr. Palmer's « Diſcourſes on 
Truth, the Importance of it, and 
the right Way of obtaining it,“ are 
particularly defigued ior thoſe 
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«& claſſes of Chriſtians, who, though 
they profeſs great zcal for the t. ut 
are only zealous for their own opi- 
nions, which they have taken up by 
accident, or upon the authority 
of other perſons, without having 
impartially examined for them- 
ſelves; having no juſt idea of the 
right of private judgment, or the 
importance of free enquiry, which 
are the firſt principles of proteſtant 
Chriſtianity,” Notwithſtandin 
that we differ from the author wit 
reſpect to ſome of his incidental 
obſervations, and the concluſions 
which he imagines would foilow 
from the application of his rules, 
we think them, on the whole, ra- 
tional, valuable, and important, 
and calculated to produce good 
effects on diſpaſſionate and unpre- 
judiced minds. They are written 
with method and preciſion, with 
candour and good temper. 

Mr. Houſman's + Sermons upon 
ſelect Names and Titles aſcribed in 
the Word of God to Jeſus Chriſt, 
Vol. I.” are intended, by a com- 
pariſon and illuſtration - a variety 
of texts, in the Old aud New 
Teſtaments, to exhibit a popular 
view of the arguments which may 
be deduced from ſcripture, in fa- 
vour of the Trinitarian hypotheſis. 
They are compoſed with neatneſs 
and animation ; but the critical and 
logical heretic will demur to the 
author's interpretations and con- 
cluſions. What Mr. Houiman 
conceives to be clear and evident, 
obvious ane inconteſtible, in favour 
of kis principles, his opponent will 
pronounce to be inapplicable, un- 
naturally tortured into a foreign 
ſenſe, or clearly and obviouſly de- 
ciſive of an oppoſite conſtruction. 

Mr. Sibly's three ſermons, inti- 
tled, © An Anſwer to the moſt im- 
portant Queſtion, &c.“ are intended 
to convey an idea of the opinion held 


by the New Jeruſalem Church, re- 
ſpecting the perſon of Chriſt. The 
queſtion which he ſelects is that of 
Pharaoh, in Exodus v. 2. © Who is 
the Lord?“ The anſwer is deſigned 
to ſhew, that Jeſus Chriſt is the 
Lord; that he is God alone; and to 
eſtabliſh proofs of his ſelf-exiſtence, 
eternity, infinity, omnipotence, and 
divine humanity. What is meant 
by the phraſe divine humanity, we 
muſt leave our readers to diſcover, 
from the language of our author, 
and the other writers of the Swe- 
denborgian School. We readily 
acknowledge it to be too ſublime 
for our conception. 

The 4 Sermons on the Hiſtory 
of Joſeph, by the Rev. N. May, 
A. M.“ will be chiefly acceptable 
to thoſe deſcriptions of Chriſtians, 
who have been accuſtomed to atfix 
allegorieal and ſpiritual meanings 
to the narrative and deſcriptive 
language of the Old Teſtament 
writings; and to conſider the prin- 
cipal perſons whoſe hiſtories they 
contain, and the events recorded, 
to be typical of Chriſt, and the 
circumſtances under the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation. In our eſtimation, 
however, ſuch conſtructions of 
ſcripture are not only forced and 
unnatural, but often burleſque and 
ludicrous; and tend greatiy to ex- 
poſe the cauſe of divine revelation 
to the animadverfions and con- 
tempt of its enemies. To what- 
ever approbation, therefore, we 
may think Mr. May entitled, from 
the ſeriouſneſs of his views, and 
the goodneſs of his intentions, we 
have no praiſe to beſtow on the 
plan or execution of his work. 

Mr. Jerment's diſcourſes, inti- 
tled „ Early Piety illuſtrated and 
recommended,” contain much ſe- 
rious and affectionate advice on res 


ligious, moral, and miſcellaneous 


topics, which is highly deſerving of 
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the attention of voung perſons. 
But we cannot ſay that the author 
has our unqualified approbation. 
We think ſome of his remarks to 
be too ſevere and rigid ; and his 
proſcription of amuſements to be 
carried to an extreme which is in- 
judicious and ſuperſtitious. To 
dreſs religion in the garb of the 
cloiſter, or to give to her counte- 
nance a gloomy and ſaturnine aſ- 
pect, we conceive to be an injudi- 
cious method of recommending 
her to the notice and eſteem of the 
young. And we think it as inju- 
rious as it 1s injudicious. 

Among the few ſingle ſermons 
of the year 1793, of which our li- 
mits will permit us to take notice, 
our firſt attention is due to that 
„ preached before the Lords Spiri- 
tual and Temporal, in the Abbey 
Church of St. Peter, Weſtminſter, 
on Wedneſday, January zoth, by 
Samuel Lord Biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's.” In the beginning of this 
diſcourſe, the right rev. prelate, 
in a phraſeology and language pe- 
culiarly his own, charges this coun- 
try with folly, for preſuming to 
indulge a freedom of diſpute “ upon 
matters of ſuch high importance as 
the origin of government, and the 
authority of ſovereigns.” Iu a 
fimilar tone, he endeavours to ex- 
plode their political creed, who 
contend that the firſt forms of go- 
vernment originated in general con- 
ſent, or, to uſe his lordſhip's 
words, „a previous ſtate of no 
government, falſely called the ſtate 
of nature:” in oppoſition to which 
he maintains, that the govern- 
ment which now are, have ariſen 
from that original government un- 
der which the firſt gener: tions of 
men were brought into exiſtence.” 
An opinion which the reader will 
remark his lordſhip has the hogour 
of borrowing from the reverics of 
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ſir Thomas Filmer. The princi- 
ple of ſubjection he defines to be, 
not that principle of common 
honeſty which binds a man to his 
own engagements, much leſs that 
principle of political honeſty which 
binds the child to the anceſtor's en- 
agements; but a conſcientious 
ſubmiſſion to the will of God.” In 
oppoſition to that doctrine of re- 
ſiſtance to bad princes, on which 
Engliſhmen have been accuſtomed 
to pride themſelves, as the baſis of 
their free government, he contends, 
that + man's abuſe of his delegated 
authority is to be borne with reſign- 
ation, like any other of God's judg- 
ments.” Reſiſtance, therefore, to 
the powers that be, however con- 
ſtituted, and under whatever cir- 
cumſtances, is an attack on the jus 
divinum, an act of rebellion againſt 
God. During the reigns of the 
princes of the Stuart line, ſuch 
doctrines would have received the 
royal imprimatur, and been echoed 
by every courtly ſycophant. Un- 
der the Brunſwic dynaſty, every 
effort at propagating them is a re- 
flection on the reigning family; as 
it is an avowed oppoſition to the 
principles on which they were 
raifed to the throne. His lordſhip's 
limitation of his Chriſtian charity, 
likewiſe, with reſpect to thoſe who 
vindicate the trial and condemna- 
tion of Charles I. is equally to be 
reprobated with the heterodoxy of 
his political faith. In an Appen- 
dix, Dr. Horſley employs himſelf 
in vindicating Calvin from the 
charge which had been brought 
againſt him by Mr. Plowden, of 
entertaining levelling, and feditious 
principles: a point that, which ever 
way it be decided, we conceive to 
be of very little importance to thoſe 
who live near the end of the eigh- 

teenth century. 
- The Sermon j reached _—_ 
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the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
in the Abbey Church of St. Peter, 
Weſtminſter, on Friday, April 19, 
1793, being the day appointed for 
a general Faſt, by Richard Lord 
Biſhop of Glouceſter,” as far as it 
enforces national repentance and 
reformation, as the means of avert- 
ing thoſe evils which are common- 
ly the puniſhments of public dege- 
. neracy, and of ſecuring the protec- 
tion and bleſſing of heaven, con- 
tains a number of important obſer- 
vations, well adapted to a day of 
national humiliation. But when 
the right rev. prelate mixes poli- 
tics with his theology, the princi- 
ples which he avows, and the lan- 
guage which he uſes, are calculated 
to excite feelings in the mind, very 
diſcordant with that mild, humble, 
and broken ſpirit, which we have 
been led to conſider as inſeparable 
from Chriſtian penitence. Nor do 
we think them more reconcileable 
with that philanthropy, that pity 
for the infirmities and errors of 
others, and that diſpoſition to for- 
give the injuries we receive from 
others, which conſtitute one diſtin- 
guiſhing excellence of the religion 
of Chriſt. For he holds out the 
French people, with whom we are 
at war, in every odious light that 
can excite contempt and horror, 
-reſentment and indignation, And 
he repreſents the confederated 
powers as executing “the wrath of 
God on their devoted heads ;” 
while, as a motive to repentance, 
he obſerves, that, „if by a ſtrict 
obedience to the divine laws, we 
ſhew ourſelves faithful in the ſer- 
vice of the Almighty, we may hope 
to be thought not unworthy means, 
in his hands, of avenging the blood 
of a murdered ſovereign.” Are 
ſuch ſentiments compatible with 
the genius of that goſpel which was 
preached by the Fance of Peace? 
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Dr. Huntingford's 4 Sermon, 
reached before the honourable 
Houſe of Commons, in the Church 
of St. Maryaret, Weſtminſter,” on 
the ſame occaſion, contains an ele- 
gant and forcible illuſtration of the 
importance and neceſſity of religious 
rinciples to man, conſidered in his 
individual capacity, and as a mem- 
ber of civil ſociety. Faith in God, 
and beneficence to man, he very 


happily ſhews to be 1 du- 


ties, „in every Point of view kin- 
dred graces, moſt admirable and 
lovely :” and that man to be“ the 
true friend of human nature, who 
endeavours to recommend and eſta- 
bliſh them, as the ſureit guides to 
temporal and ſpiritu2l happineſs.” 
In ſuch principles, ſo becoming a 
miniſter of the chriſtian religion, 
and in the arguments by which he 
ſupports them, Dr. Huntingford 
will have the cheerful concurrence 
of every good man. To what is 
ſaid by him of the grounds of the 
preſent war, and in defence of it 
againſt French irreligion and athe- 
iſm, many of the molt enlightened 
men of the age, and the moſt zea- 
lous advocates for the indepen- 
dence, happineſs, and true dignity 
of this country, cannot ſubſcribe. 
We ſhall now cloſe our theologi- 
cal, and politico-theological liſt, 
with a brief notice of two anony- 
mous publications, which appeared 
in conſequence of the proclamation 
for a general faſt. he firſt of 
theſe is entitled, Food for Nation- 
al Penitence, or a Diſcourſe in- 
tended for the approaching, Faſt 
Day.” The author of this ſrnkible 
and elegant production, points out 
the peculiar propriety of our mak- 
ing our national crimes the ſubjects 
of our reffections and penitence, on 
days of public humiliation; and 
directs his readers to ſome of thoſe 
offences and delinquencies which, 
O 3 
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if not corrected, „ will render a 
day of faſting and prayer, in the 
eyes of God and of reaſonable men, 
a meer mockery of religion.” We 
think that the ſpirit in which this 
diſcourſe is written, and the ſerious 
home truth it ſpeaks to every Bri- 


tiſh mind, render it worthy of being 


reſcued from the fate. which com- 
monly attends anonymous and tem- 
_ Forary productions. | 

The other treatiſe is intitled “ Sins 
of the Government, Sins of e Na- 
tion; or a Diſcourſe tor the Faſt, 
appointed on April 19, 4793, by a 

olunteer.” This diſcourſe is one 
of the moſt animated, energetic, 
and eloquent compoſitions that 
ever iſſuẽd from the preſs on ſuch 
a public occaſion, National fins 
are expolſerl in it with a force and 
ſpirit which are peculiarly impreſſ- 
ive; and the evils and miſeries of 
war depicted with a ſtrength of co- 
Jouring which muſt excite the ab- 
horrence of every undebauched 
mind. The duties which it enforces 
on the good man, and the lover of 
his country, are equally important 
and intereſting ; and the reaſonings 
and advices which it contains are 
recommended by originality of 
thought, and weight ot argument, 
as well as the graces of fine writing. 

In our Regiſter for the year 1590, 
we introduced our ſhort account 
of the philoſophical productions of 
the year, by aqgouncing the firſt 
volume of © Elements of Moral 
Science, by James Beattie; L. L. D.“ 
During the preſent year, that author 
has publiſhed the ſecond volume of 
the Tame wark. This volume is 
divided into four parts, under the 
heads of ethics, economics, poli- 
tics, and logic. In the firſt part, 
the author diſcuſſes a variety of 
topics on the ſubjects of morals, 
and the duties we owe to the Deity, 


to our fellow creatures, and to our- 
ſelves. The ſecond part contains 
much uſeful and important matter, 
under the title already given, which 
affords abundant evidence of the 
author's poſſeſſing a well informed, 
liberal, and benevolent mind. The 
third part compriſes many curious, 
as well as inſtructive ſubjects, in 
which, in general, Dr. Beattie ur- 
ſues a medium track between the 
theories which divide the opimons 
of modern politicians. The fourth 
part is devoted to logic, and rhe- 
toric conſidered as connected with, 
and forming an important branch ot 
that ſcience. Dr. Beattie's character 
as a moral and critical writer is ſo 
well known, that it is entirely un- 


neceſſary for us to call the attention 


of our readers to it, in this place. 
The volume before us will not de- 
tract from the merit which the au- 
thor acquired by the former part of 
this elementary work. 

The next work of importance 
which calls for our notice, is enti- 
tled, „Principles of Moral and Po- 


litical Science; being chiefly a 


Retroſpect of Lectures delivered in 
the College of Edinburgh, by 
Adam Ferguſon, LL. D. and F. R. 
S8. E. late Profeſſor of Moral Philo- 
ſophy, in 2 Vols.“ In an intro- 
ductory advertiſement, Dr. Fergu- 
ſon informs us, that when he enter. 
ed on the duties of the profeſſor- 
ſhip of moral philoſophy, he did 
not compoſe a courſe of lectures to 
be read to his pupils, and thus to 
anticipate the labours of ſucceeding 
years; but conceiving that diſcuſſion 
and even information might come 
with more effect from a perſon 
who was making his own higheſt 
efforts of difquifition and judg- 
ment, than from one who might 
be languiſhing while he read, or 


repeated a lecture previqufly com- 


paled 3 
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poſed ; he determined to have no 
more in writing than the heads or 
ſhortnotes from which he was to 
ſpeak, preparing himſelf, however, 
very diligently for every particular 
day's work, As his notes acquired 
a certain extent, he had them print- 
ed, for the uſe of his ſtudents, un- 
der different titles; and at laſt un- 
der that of Inſtitutes of moral Phi- 
loſophy. Since he has retired from 
the fatigue of public inſtruction, 
he has employed himſelf in recall- 
ing labours that were paſt, and in 
filling up general titles already in- 
veſtigated ; ſome of which he has 
very properly omitted in a work 
irtended for public inſpection, 
while he has freely introduced ſuch 
variations as appeared to be im- 
rovements. The work before us 
1s divided into two parts. In the 
firſt, Dr. Ferguſon treits of the 
moſt general appearances in the 
nature and ſtate of man. This part 
is ſubdivided into three chapters, 
in which he ſucceſſively diſcuſſes 
man's place and deſcription in the 
ſcale of being ; mind, or the cha- 
racteriſtics of his intelligence; and 
the eonſideration of his progreſſive 
nature, under the heads of habit, 
ambition, commercial and political 
arts, ſciences, fine arts, moral ap- 
prehenſion, and a future ſtate. fa 
the ſecond part, Dr. Ferguſon ex- 
amines into the ſpecific good inci- 
dent to human nature, and treats of 
moral law, or the diſtinction of 
good and evil, and its ſyſtematic 
application to ethics, juriſprudence, 
and politics. He is a diſciple of 
the ſtoical philoſophy, as corrected 
and amended in the Peripatetic 
ſchool. In his metaphyſics, he en- 
deavours to revive the doctrines of 
Ariſtotle, in oppoſition to thoſe of 
Locke and Berkley : in his theo 


of morals he agrees, in general, 


with Hutcheſon and Reid: in ju - 
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riſprudence he chiefly follows Gro- 
tius; and in politics, Monteſquicu 
and Hume. hile diſcuſſing theſe 
various topics, Dr. Ferguſon dii- 
claims all pretenſions to originality ; 
and obſerves, that there is not in 
this collection any leading thought, 
or principle of moment, which may 
not be found in the writings of 
others. His object is not novelty, 
but benefit to the ſtudent. In this 
object he has completely ſucceeded, 
by preſenting him with a work 
equally valuable for the extent and 
importance of the information 
which it conveys ; the judgment 
and ingenuity which the author 
diſcovers; and his happy method 
of illuſtrating his principles. With- 
out expreſſing any opinion with re- 
ſpect to the truth of his philoſophy, 
we recommend his — as afford- 
ing the moſt ample, perſpicuous, 
and unexceptionable view that we 
have met with, of the theories which 
he embraces. 

The“ Eflay on Philoſophical 
Neceſſity, by Alexander Crombie, 
A.M.” is divided into four chap- 
ters. In the firſt the author endea- 
vours to eſtabliſh his hypotheſis by 
proving, in different points of view, 
the abſolute connection between 
actions and motives, as their cauſes; 
and by ſhewing how its truth ne- 
ceſſarily follows from the doctrine 
of the Divine preſence, an attribute 
inſeparable from a juſt and honour- 
able idea of the Deity. The ſecond 
chapter is employed in anſwering, 
the principal objections againſt the 
doctrine of neceſſity, advanced by 
Dr. Price, Mr. Palmer, and Dr. 
Reid : eſpecially thoſe founded on 
experience, on conſciouſneſs, and 
on the nature and obligations of 
virtue. In the third chapter Mr. 
Crombie enters into an examination 
of the moſt important part of Dr. 
Gregory's Eſſay in defence of philo- 
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ſophical Liberty, which was noticed 
by us in our laſt volume; and vin- 
dicates the oppoſite doctrine againſt 
the charge of contradictions and 
abſurdities which the Doctor exhi- 
bited againſt it, on the ſuppoſition 
of the ſame neceſſary connection 
between motive and action, as be- 
tween cauſe and effect. The fourth 
chapter contains a general view of 


the ſyſtems of liberty and neceſſity, 


with reſpect to their ſpeculative 
and practical tendency. In this 
work Mr. Crombie has ſhewn him- 
ſelf to be an able advocate for the 
cauſe which he engaged to defend, 
and has ſucceeded in illuſtrating it 
in a more intelligible and familiar 
manner, than 1s the caſe with the 
greater number of writers on ſuch 
ſubjects cf abſtruſe ſpeculation. Tt 
is, therefore, 3 adapted 
for their uſe, who have not been 
much con verſant in ſuch enquiries. 

From the title of the following 
work, ou readers will ſufficiently 
underſtand what are the topics 
which the author has undertaken 
to inveſtigate. © An Eſſay on the 
Nature and Conſtitution of Man, 
comprehending an Anſwer to the 
following Queſtion propoſed by a 
learned Society: Are there any 
ſatisfactory prgofs of the immate- 
riality of the foul ? If ſuch proofs 
exiſt, what concluſions are to be 
formed from them with reſpect to 
the ſoul's duration, ſenſation, and 
employment, in its ſtate of ſepa- 
ration from the body ?* by R. C. 
Sims, M. D.“ In oppoſition to 
thoſe who maintain that man is one 
uniform compolition, and that the 
mind or, foul is the reſult of the 
peculiar organization of the brain 
and nerves, Dr, Sims endeavours 
to ſhew, that he is compoſed of a 
material body and immaterial mind; 
and that the latter, as immaterial 
and indivifible, is naturally immor- 


tal, The baſis on which he founds 
his opinion is conſciouſneſs; and 
eſpecially as it is — by the 
general conſent and agreement of 
mankind. And the teſtimony of 
conſciouſneſs, together with the 
teſtimony of our Eales being “all 


the evidence we have, or can have, 


for believing any thing, even our 
own exiſtence, the moſt certain ot 
all knowledge ;” he conſiders © the 
evidence which they give with re- 
ſpe to the materiality of the body, 
and the immateriality of the ſoul, 
to be as intuitive, clear, and irre- 
fiſtible, as it is with reſpect to a 
man's own exiſtence.” Dr. Sims's 
treatiſe is written with ingenuity 
and correctneſs, if it be not diſ- 
tinguiſhed by any new arguments 
on the ſubjects he diſcuſſes. But, 
perhaps, it would be unjuſt to ex- 
ct new light on queſtions which. 
Ce been ſo frequently agitated, 
and which the reiterated labours of 
the ableſt metaphyficians have 
failed of determining, to general 
ſatisfation. " 
Mr. Colden's “ Examination of 
the new Doctrines in 2 
and Theology, propagated by Dr. 
Prieſtley,” as the reader will con- 
clude from the title, is partly me- 
taphyſical, and partly theological. 


In the metaphyſical part, he endea - 


vours to explode Dr. Prieſtley's hy- 
potheſis 8 the penetra- 
bility of matter; and to ſhew the 
inſufficiency of the doctrine of 
attraction and repulſion, in a con- 
{tant energy, in concentric circles, 
to explain the phenomena of the 
human mind. We cannot think 
that Mr. Colden has advanced any 
thing on theſe ſubjects, that will 
tend to terminate the controverſy ; 
or that may lead him to be conſi- 
deretl as a formidable antagon) 
by the diſciples of the Prieftleian 
ſchool. In the theological parks 
| © 
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he refers to the texts of ſcripture, 
which are uſually produced toprove 
that Jeſus is not to be conſidered 
as a mere man. To the whole he 
has added ſome ſtrictures on the 
power of the civil magiſtrate, as the 
ordinance of God, in which he 
traces the divine origin of obe- 
dience, to the fall of Adam. 

Dr. Sayers' © Diſquiſitions, me- 
taphyſical and literary,” afford 
abundant proof that the author is 
poſſeſſed of a vigorous mind, hahi- 
tuated to reflection, of liberal 
ſentiments, and a cultivated taſte. 
Thoſe of them that are, properly 
ſpeak ing, metaphyſical, treat of the 
pleaſures produced from beautiful 
objects; of perception; of the dif. 
intereſted paſſions ; and of the con- 
nexion between pain and pleaſure. 
In the firſt diſquiſition, after ob- 
jecting to thoſe theories of beaut 
which have been given by preced- 
ing writers, he offers his own ; for 
the firſt hint of which he acknow- 
ledges himſelf indebted to Dr. 
Hartlev. The cauſe of the peculiar 


| ſenſation of delight, which beauti- 


ful objects create, he maintains, 
depends upon an aſſociation of 
ideas. That, «with the forms 
which we eſteem beautiful, it will 
appear that certain pleaſing ideas 
or emotions are affociated in our 
minds, which, upon the preſentation 
of ſuch forms, regularly riſe, and 
produce thoſe featations which we 
attribute to the beauty of the ob- 
jet.” And that this power 
which an object poſſeſſes, of excit- 
ing pleaſing ideas, or emotions, aſ- 
ſociated with it, is what determines 
us to aſcribe to it beauty.” Under 
the head of perception; the princi- 
pal object is to thew, in oppoſition 
to the generally received opinion, 
that more than one idea cannot be 
received by the mind at the ſame 
iſtant of time. In the diſquiſition 
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on the diſintereſted paſſions, the 
author has again recourſe to the 
doctrine of aſſociation, and inſiſts 
that they are not innate, but are 
founded “in a maſterly arrangement 
of mind, which confers a power 
upon ſelfiſhneſs itſelf, in convert- 
ing the pleaſure and welfare of 
others, into a ſource of the greateſt 
delight to ourſelves.” The diſqui- 
ſition on the connection between 
pain and pleaſure, after much in- 
genious reaſoning à priori, and from 
experience, ends in this concluſion, 
that “whether pain ariſes from 
exceſs or deficiency of action, the 
gradual or the ſudden removal of it 
muſt be in all caſes attended with 
pleaſure.” - The titles of the other 
diſquiſitions in this volume are, of 
the Dramatic Unities; of the Evi- 
dence of Chriſtianity ; of Luxury ; 
of Engliſh Metres; and of the po 


tical Character of Horace. On 


theſe different ſubjects, Dr. Sayers 
offers a variety of obſervations, 
which are novel, pleaſing, and in- 
ſtructive; and which are entitled 
to reſpectful attention from thoſe 
critics who may think ſome of his 
poſitions and reaſonings exception- 
able. 

« The Theology of Plato, com- 
pared with the Principles of Orien- 
tal and Grecian Philoſophers, by 
John Ogilvie, D. D. F. R. S. E.“ 
was originally written with a view 
of being inſerted in the Tranſ- 
actions of the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, but was deemed inad- 
miſſible, as, by the rules of that 
ſociety, all theological diſquiſitions 
are excluded. [t 1s a treatiſe diſtin- 

uiſhed by learning and taſte, and 
is evidently the reſult of cloſe at- 
tention, and diligent enquiry. And 
notwithſtanding that the author 
may not have freed ſuch an intri- 
cate ſubje from all its difficult: es, 
and may be thought, in ſome in- 
ſtances, 
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ſtances, to have diſcovered more 
of modern ſyſtems and opinions in 
the doctrines of the ancient philo- 
ſophers, than their language will 
ſtrictly warrant, we think that he 
is entitled to conſiderable: praiſe 
for the manner in which he has 
executed the taſk which he had 
preſcribed to himſelf, To youn 
fludents, eſpecially, his labours will 
be found advantageous, in illuſtrat- 
ing ſeveral important topics of 
n theology. The ſubjects 
which Dr. Ogilvie principally dif- 
cuſſes, are, the doctrine of the an- 
cients, and particularly of Plato, 
concerning the divine nature, per- 
fections and providence ; the for- 
mi tion of the world; the Platonic 
triad; the inhabitants of the air 
and elements; the formation and 
conſtituent principles of man; the 
origin of evil, and its effects; the 
immortality of the ſoul; and the 
nature of future rewards and pu- 
niſhments. | 
The next article which we have 
to introduce, belongs partly to the 
ethical claſs, and partly to that of 
overnment and juriſprudence, It 
P intiled « An Enquiry concern- 
ing Political Juſtice, and its In- 
fluence on general Virtue and 
Happineſs, by William Godwin, 
in 2 Vols.” This work 1s divided 
into eight books, which are again 
branched out into a variety of ſub- 
diviſions. The firſt book treats of 
the importance of political inſtitu- 
tions, under the following parti- 
culars: the hiſtory of political ſo- 
ciety ; the _ of moral charac- 
ter; the cauſes of moral percep- 
tion; the influence of political in- 
ſtitutions: and human inven ions 
capable of perpetual improvement. 
The ſecond book treats of the prin- 
ciples of ſociety; the diſtinction 
between fociety and government, 
juſt:ce, including ſuicide, and duel- 
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ling; duty; the equality of man- 
kind; the rights of 4 and the 
exerciſe of private judgment. The 
third book contains the principles 
of 8 under the beads 
of ſyſtems of political writers ; the 
ſocial contract; promiſes; politi- 
cal authority ; ſeeiſlation ; obe- 
dience; and forms of government. 
In the fourth book the author diſ- 
cuſſes various miſcellaneous prin- 
ciples, under the titles, reſiſtance; 
revolutions; duties of a citizen; 
mode of effectiug revolutions ; po- 
litical affociations ; the ſpecies of 
reform to be defired ; tyrannicide ; 
the cultivation of truth; abſtract 
truth and ſincerity; the doctrine 
of neceſſity, and its inferences; the 
mechaniſm of mind; and the prin- 
4 and tendency of virtue. The 
fifth book contains the following 
topics: the education and private 
life of a prince; a virtuous _ 
ſition ; courts and miniſters ; ſub- 
jects; elective and limited mo- 
narchy; a preſident with regal 
powers; hereditary diſtinctions; 
moral effects of ariftocracy ; titles; 
ariſtocratical character; democra- 
cy; political impoſtures; the cauſes, 
object, and conduct of war; the 
compoſition of government; the 
future hiſtory of political ſocieties ; 
national aſſemblies ; and the diſſo- 
lution of government. The title of 
the ſixth book is, opinion conſider- 
ed as a ſubject of political inſtitu- 
tion, which the author diſcuſſes 
under the following heads: politi- 
cal ſuperintendence of opinion; 
religious eſtabliſſiments; foppreſ. 
ſion of erroneous opinion in religion 
and government ; teſts; oaths; li- 
bels; conſtitutions; national edu- 
cation; penſions and ſalaries; and 
the mode of deciding a queſtion on 
the part of the community. In the 


ſeventh book, Mr. Godwin treats 
ot crimes and puniſhments, _ 
the 
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the following particulars : the limi- 
tation of the doctrine of puniſh- 
ment which reſults from the prin- 
ciples of morality ; general diſad- 
vantages of coercion ; the purpoſes 
of coercion ; the application of co- 
ercion ; coercion conſidered as a 
temporary expedient; ſcale of co- 
ercion ; evidence; law; and par- 
dons. The laſt book, which is on 
the ſubje of property, comprizes 
the following ſubdiviſions: genuine 
ſyſtem of property delineated ; be- 
nefits ariſing from the genuine ſyſ- 
tem of property ; objections to this 
ſyſtem from the admirable effects 
of luxury, the allurements of floth, 
the iĩmpoſſibility of its being ren- 
dered permanent, the inflexibility 
ol its reſtrictions, and the principle 
ol its population; and, the means 
of iutroducing the genuine ſyſtem 
of property. We have been the more 
full in our account of the ſubjects 
which are diſcuſſed in this work, 
as it has greatly excited the public 
attention, and is likely to give riſe 
to numerous intereſting diſquiſi- 
tions in morals, juriſprudence, and 
politics. The author ee a 
well informed, bold, and vigorous 
mind, and has delivered, without 
concealment, the reſult of his re- 
flections, after a liberal and unre- 
ſtricted enquiry. Unfettered by 
ſyſtem, and fearleſs of offending the 
prejudices of mankind, he contends 
for what appears to him to be truth, 
with an ardour, which it would be 
doing him injuſtice nct to aſcribe 
to the beſt and moſt praiſe-worthy 
motives. In diſcuſſing the numer- 
ous important ſubjects which he 
has ſelected, he has advanced much 
valuable and inſtructive matter, 
which is recommended by great in- 
133 of argument, energy of 
diction, and perſpicuity and cor- 

rectneſs of language. We do not, 
however, ſubſcribe, without excep - 


tion, to Mr. Godwin's opinions. 
Many of them differ widely from 
the principles which we have im- 
bibed, which we conſider to be of 
importance, and which we have not 


been led to change by his very acute 


and plaufible reaſonings. Some of 
his poſitions and projects we con- 
ſider to be fanciful and extravagant. 
His work, however, is highly de- 
ſerving of the attention of philoſo- 
_ politic ans: and we conceive 
Mr. Godwin to be entitled to the 
thanks of the public, for his en- 
deavour to illuſtrate the principles 
of morals, and the theory of go- 
vernmer on grounds which ap- 
pear to hic to be more rational and 
conſonant with truth than the dif- 
quiſitions of preceding writers, and 
more favourable to the permanent 
eſtabliſhment of human happineſs. 

Sir William Young's treatiſe, en- 
titled © the Britiſh Conſtitution of 


- Government, compared with that 


of a Democratic Republic,” con- 
tains a warm and ingenious defence 
of that mixed form of government 
which exiſts in Great Britain ; and 
an expoſure of what he conceives 
to be unavoidable inconveniences in 
republics. He confiders the ope- 
ration of ſtriggles for the execu- 
tive power in ſmaller common- 
wealths, and republics in genetal, 
to be equally deſtructive to domeſ- 
tic happineſs, and to the political 
inſtitution : and that “all demo- 
cratic republics have fallen, and 
will fall, and be of fhort duration, 
from the impracticability of ſo or- 
daining the executive 2 as not 
39 be the object of undue practices, 
and not to be the means of undue 
influence; the one tending to cor- 
rupt, and the other to overturn the 
political inſtitution.” Theſe evils, 
he contends, are effectually exclud- 
ed from the Britiſh government, in 
which the ſupreme executive power 
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is under the controul of the law; 
the ſupply of arms and money in 
the hands of the people; the voice 
of the parliament the voice of the 
people; the ariſtrocratic order in- 
terpoſes between king and people, 
and mediates thoſe conteſts which 
in default of this intervention might 
overturn the ſtate; and in which 
all men enjoy the ſecurity of equal 
laws. That this theory coincides 
with fact, will not be granted to fir 
William by the advocates of demo- 
cracy, any more than his aſſump- 
tion relative to the executive power 
in republics. It will alſo be diſ- 
puted by thofe warmeſt friends to 
the Britiſh conſtitution, who, by 
me introduction of temperate re- 
forms, wiſn to reſtore it to its true 
principles, that it may be durable 
and permanent. 
The © Eflay upon the True Prin- 
ciples of Civil Liberty, and of Free 


Governments, &c. by Charles, 


Francis Sheridan, Eſq.” is intend- 
ed to controvert the doctrine main- 
tained by the diſciples of Locke 
and of Sidney, that the freedom of 
the individual is .neceffarily con- 
need with his being governed by 
laws made with his own conſent, 
This doctrine he oppoſes upon the 
principles that, in all caſes what- 
ever, the will of the majority ſhall 
be binding upon the minority. 
He contends that neither individual 
nor virtual conſent is neceſſary to 
the preſervation 'of civil hberty ; 
that it is not neceſſary that political 
power ſhould be poſſeſſed by all the 
citizens, becauſe civil liberty may 
be effeftually guarded, when this 
power is in the hands of a portion 
of the community ; and that with 
reſpec to the ſyſtems of repreſen- 
ration, the queſtion is not who 
votes, but whether the ſyſtem be 
adequate to the conſtruction of a 
power capable of effectually ſecur- 
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ing the civil liberty of the ſubject. 
Theſe doctrines, and a number of 
collateral ones, the author main- 
tains in a lofty tone, and with au 
air of originality. We think, how- 
ever, that his Eflay abounds more 
in aſſertion than logical deduction ; 
and that there is nothing ſufficient- 
ly new in his principles to attract 
the attention of political enquirers, 
In his obſervations on the Roman 
Catholic's claim to the elective 
franchiſe in Ireland, we pertectly 
concur with him ; as we conceive 
that the exclufion of any deſcrip- 
tion of men from the common 
rights of ſubjects, on account of 
their religious diſtinctions, is at 
once impolitic and unjuſt. 

Mr. Jackſon Barwis's (Dialogue 
Fourth, concerning Liberty, con- 
taining an Expolition of the Falſity 


of the Firft and Leading Principles. 


of the preſent Revolutioniſts in 
Europe,” does not appear to us cal- 
culated to throw much illumination 
on the ſcience of government, or 
to offer any formidable objections 
againſt the principles which -«he 
author execrates, Nor do we 
think that he will be praiſed for his 
ingenuouſneſs and luberality, in re- 
preſenting tlie principles and cha- 
racters of the modern advocates for 
reform, by thoſe who may concur 
with him in political opinion. 
Among other queſtions undez 
the head of government, which 
have been diſcuſſed during the year 
1793, one of the moſt important 
is that relative to the neceſſity and 
expediency of a parliamentary re- 
form. And the moſt intereſting 
publication which we have ſeen on 
this ſubject is, „the State of the 
Repreſentation of England and 
Wales, delivered to the Society of 
the Friends of the People, affect 


ated for the Purpoſe of obtaining a 
Parliamentary Reform, on Satur- 
dav 
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day the gth of February 1793”. 
This treatiſe was drawn up by a 
gommittee of the ſociety, and con- 
tains an “ unembelliſhed detail of 
fats, unmixed with any argumen- 
tative inferences, and accompanied 
by no other obſervations than fuch 
as a due attention to perſpicuity 
may appear to render neceſſary.“ 
Theſe facts, which are too nume- 
rous to be detailed by us, reſpect 
the inadequacy of the repreſenta- 
tion; the unequal manner in which 
the maſs of electors is divided; the 
various reſtrictions and limitations 
under which the principle of vot- 
ing is beſtowed; the manner in 
which elections are conducted; the 
preſent ſyſtem of election laws; 
the duration of parliaments; and 
the extenſive and increaſing in- 


fluence of private patronage. Un- 


der the laſt head, particularly, facts 
are brought forward which are of 
a moſt ſerious and alarming nature, 
and threaten 4 conſequences which 
menace the very exiſtence of the 
conſtitution.” Such, amony others, 
is the ſtatement, deduced from in- 
controvertible premiſſes, that three 
hundred and fix members, conſti- 
tuting a decided majority of the 
commons of Great Britain, are re- 
turned by the influence of ſeventy- 
one peers, ninety-one commoners, 
and the treaſury. We conceive it 
to be impoſſible for any difpatſion- 


ate perſon to attend to the ſtate de- 


livered in by the committee, with- 
out acknowledging the great im- 
portance of the object which the 
ſociety have in view; and the obli- 
gation which they have conferred 
upon the public by bringing it for- 
ward at the preſent period, and by 
determining to proſecute it, with a 
manly and temperate perſeverance, 
unmoved by the cenſures of miſre- 
preſentation and calumny. 
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The“ Remarks on the Nature 
and Neceſſity of a Parliamentary Re- 
torm, by William Beltham,” con- 
tain a judicious and able defence of 
the principles on which the ſociety, 
juſt mentioned, was eſtabliſhed, and 
a variety of oblervations to ſhew, 
that the political evils in our go- 
vernment ariſe from the defective 
conſtitution of the legiſlative body, 
and will be eradicated by its amend- 
ment. Mr. Belſham is a calm and 
temperate writer, and with great 
zuſtice expoſes the illiberal reflec- 
tions, indecent heat, and foul lan- 

uage, which have been reſorted to 

y a celebrated public character, in 
controverting the reaſonings of the 
zealous advocates for reform, «+ 

Mr. Phillips's pamphlet, addreſſed 
to the Society of the Friends of the 
People, entitled, “the Neceſſity of 
a ſpeedy and effeftual Reform in 
Parliament,” abounds in juſt and 
ſtriking remarks on that intereſting 
ſubject, which are highly deſerving 
of attention. He does not attempt 


ſo much to offer new arguments to 


prove the neceſſity of reform, 
(which he conceives to be a point 
almoſt generally taken for granted}, 
as to lay down the principles of a 
n which alone can be radical and 
eſfectual. What theſe are the rea- 
der may learn from the following 
ſummary : the admiſſion of every 
citizen, excepting minors and in- 
ſane perſons, to an equal right of 
voting; the formation of elective 
diſtricts, conſiſting as nearly as poſ- 
ſible of an equal number of elect- 
ors; voting by ballot, and cloſing 
the poll in one day, with ſome ſub- 
ordinate regulations; the eligibility 
of every citizen to a ſeat in parlia- 
ment, and falaries to the members ; 
annual parliaments; excluſion by 
rotation, ſo that no perſon be a re- 
preſentative more than three years 
| ſucceſ- 
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fucceſively, nor above two thirds 
of the members of one parliament 
eligible to the next; ſeparation of 
miniſters from the legiſlative aſſem- 
bly; and authoriſing conſtituents 
to diſcharge their repreſentatives. 
The + Addreſs to the lately form- 
ed Society of the Friends of the 
People, by John Wilde, Advocate, 
&c.” is the production of a vigor- 
ous mind; and is recommended 
by the faſcinating charms of elo- 
vence. In his reflections the au- 
thor has allowed himſelf a very ex- 
tenſi ve range, and has delivered his 
opinions on the general principles 
of government, the events attend- 
ing the revolution in France, and 
the parties to which it has given 
. riſe in this country, Of his can- 
dour and liberality, however, we 
cannot ſpeak in terms of approba- 
tion. For he ſets out with — 
declaring himſelf a party-man ; 
and has chiefly exerted his talents 
and :ngenuity in attacking the opi- 
nions and characters of thoſe who 
have ventured to oppoſe the ſyſtem 
of Mr. Burke. In his admiration 
of that gentleman and his princi- 
ples, he is unbounded and extra- 
vagant; and equally ſo in the lan- 
guage of contempt and indignation 
which he applies to his adverſaries. 
From ſuch effuſions, however in- 
genious and brilliant, we do not 
think that the cauſe of truth is 
likely to receive benefit, or the 
rinciples of government and po- 
Itics any elucidation, 
Mr. Popple's © Conſiderations 
on Reform, with a ſpecific Plan for 
a new Repreſentation, &c.” are 
diſti:guifhed by good ſenſe, inge- 
nous reaſoning, and liberal pa- 
triotic views, After prefacing his 
work with ſeveral miſcellaneous 
obſervations, which are important 


and interciting, he proceeds to the 


more particular diſcuſſion of the 
ſubjects mentioned in the title 
page; iſt, by determining what 
conſtitutes an adequate and efh- 
cient ſyſtem of repreſentation ; 
2dly, by pointing out the mode by 
which it is to be etfefted; zdly, 
by ſhewing the agreement of the 
means propoſed with the conditions 
required. Under theſe heads he 
has introduced a great variety of 
particulars, in a regular connected 
order, which will afford pleaſure 
and inſtruction to the ſtudent in the 
ſcience of government. The ſame 
ſubject is diſcuſſed, in a very maſ- 
terly manner, in a publication en- 
titled, “ An Apology for the Free- 
dom of the Preſs, and for general 
Liberty, &c. by Robert Hall, 
A. M.“ This treatiſe is divided 
into ſix ſections, under the follow - 
ing titles: public diſcuffion ; aſ- 
ſociations ; 3 reform; 
theories and the rights of man; 
diſſenters; and the cauſes of the 
preſent diſcontents. Mr. Hall is a 
zealous advocate for the neceſſity 
of a parliamentary reform, and the 
progreiive improvement of the 
conſtitution. What he offers on 
theſe topics is the reſult of exten- 
ſive knowledge, and judicious re- 
flection; and is expreſſed in a ſtyle 
and language uncommonly ani- 
mated aud eloquent. In his Pre- 
face, Mr. Hall beſtows a ſevere 
caſtigation on the biſhop of St. 
David's (now of Rocheſter), for 
attempting to reviſe the exploded 
doctrines of flavery, in his — 
preached before the lords on the 
zoth of January 1793. 

Mr. Randall's “ Juridical Eſſays, 
being Remarks on the Laws of 
England, reſpectfully ſubmitted to 
the, general Reader,” contain a va- 
riety of valuable and judicious re- 
marks, which deſerve the ſerious 

peruſal 
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peruſal of the ſtateſman and lawyer, 


az well as the perſons for whoſe in- 
formation they are chiefly intended. 
The firſt eſſay contains reflections 
on the neceſſity of * the laws, 
deduced from the obſoleteneſs of 
ſome cuſtoms, the unintelligible- 
neſs of ſome terms, and the want 
of ſimplicity in our legal proceed- 
ings. The ſecond preſents an ab- 
ſtract of the origin and progreſs of 
the feudal ſyſtem, and points out 
the manner in which it affected the 
general intereſts and improvement 
of mankind. In the third eſſay 
Mr. Randall treats of primogeni- 
ture, and the fictitious * 
given in law- books for the admiſ- 
ſion of collateral kindred. In the 
fourth eſſay he offers remarks on 
entails, and on the abſtruſe doctrine 
of contingent remainders. In the 
Fifth he conſiders the mode of 
transferring property, and offers 
ſome ſtrictures on its complexity. 
The ſixth eſſay treats of the prolix 
and redundant diction of legal in- 
ſtruments, and acts of parliament, 
the artificial niceties reſorted to in 
their conſtruction, and offers con- 
jectures as to the origin of that dic- 
tion. Theſe eſſays — the author 
to be poſſeſſed of much legal and 
conſtitutional knowledge; and are 
recommended by their plainneſs 
and perſpicuity, and the modeſty 
and diffidence with which they are 
offered to the public. 

« The Hiſtory of the Poor, their 
Rights, Duties, and the Laws re- 
ſpecting them, in a Series of Letters, 
by Thomas Ruggles, Eſq. F. A. 8. 
one of his Majeſty's Juſtices of the 
Peace for the Counties of Eflex 
and Suffolk, in 2 Vols.” is a va- 
luable and important work in po- 
litical economy. They contain 
« a ſummary hiſtory of the du- 
ties of the poor to, and their 
claims from, ſociety ; throughout 


that part of the kingdom, ſubject to 
the poor laws; traced from the 
earlieſt times, in which the poor, 


and their intereſts, have been con- 


ſidered by the legiſlature; and con- 
tinued to the cloſe of the laſt par- 
liament; together with a — 
view of the thoughts, and opinions, 
of thoſe whoſe writings on the ſub- 
ject have been handed down to us; 
interſperſed with obſervations as the 
ſubject gave riſe to them: together 
with ſuch reflections as have ariſen 
from the whole of the evidence 
here ſubmitted to the public, com- 
pared with the opinions of thoſe 
men, eminent for their abilities, 
and the purity of their intentions, 
who have made this enquiry an ob- 
ject of their contemplation. We 
can aſſure our readers, that they 
will meet in theſe volumes with 
much uſeful information, judicious 
reflections, and important hints, on 
ſubjects which nearly affect the 
happineſs of the greater part of the 
community: and we think that 
they do great honour to the talents, 
the induſtry, and the humanity of 
the author. 

The treatiſe entitled “ the Com- 
plaints of the Poor People of Eng- 
land, by G. Dyer, B. A.“ contains 
numerous ſtriking proofs of the neg- 
lect and hardfhips which are ſuf- 


fered by that part of the body po- 


litic, in whoſe favour the author 
pleads, and an endeavour to detect 


and expoſe their remote or imme- 


diate cauſes. In purſuing the plan 
which he had propoſed to himſelf, 
the author has freely delivered his 
ſentiments on a great variety of 
ſubjects, political and economical; 
and has ſuggeſted to the higher or- 
ders proper objects for retorm, if 
they wiſh for the increaſing proſ- 
perity of their country, and the ſta- 
bility of a conſtitution under which 
the widely differing claſſes of ſo- 

ciety 
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Ciety may exiſt, without encroach- 
ing on each other's juſt rights. 
What Mr. Dyer has written, is the 
evident reſult, of extenſive enquiry, 
ſerious reflection, and a zealous 
laudable attachment to the intereſts 
of humanity. The poor are greatly 
indebted to him for the regard 
which he has ſhewn for their hap- 
pineſs, and the rich may learn leſ- 
ſons of wiſdom from his hints and 
ſtatements. 

« The Outlines of a Plan for 
making the Tract of Land, called 
the New Foreſt, a real Foreſt, and 
for various other Purpoſes of the 


firſt National Importance, &c. 


moſt reſpectfully ſubmitted to the 
Britiſh Legiſlature and Nation, by 
the Rev. Philip Le Brocq, A. M.” 
is a work which does honour to the 
author's patriotiſm, and is highly 
deſerving of public attention. Its 
objects are, to prevent a failure of 
timber for the tuture ſupport of the 
Britiſh navy, and to point out me- 
thods of increaſing the general be- 
nefits to the community which are 
derived from inland navigations. 
Our limits will not permi. as to de 
tail the heads of Mr. Le Brocq's 
plan,which —ůů— ard regu- 
lations intereſting and important to 
a commercial and maritime people. 


Among the law publications of 
the year, which are chiefly deſigned 
for profeſſional men, we meet with 
the following: “ Reports of Caſes 
in the King's Bench, Vol. V. Parts I. 
IT. III. IV. by Dornford and Eaſt;“ 
« Reports of Caſes in the Common 
Pieas and Exchequer, Vol II. Part 
II. by H. Blackſtone, Eſq.;“ 
„ Reports of Proceedings on con- 
troverted Elections, before the 
Houſe of Commons, during the 
Seventeenth Parliament of Great 
Britain, Vol. II. by S. Fraſer, 
kſyq.;” The Statutes at Large for 
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laſt Seſſion,” being Part. III. Vol. 
XXXVIII. of Pickering's edition ; 
„the ſame by Ruffhead;” „ The 
Law of Diſtreſſes and Replevin, by 
Baron Gilbert, with Additions, by 
W. Hunt;” “ Effay on the Law 
of Deſcents, by C. Watkins, 
Eſq.;” „The Law of Corpora- 
tions, by S. Kydd, Eſq. ;” “Letter 
ta prove that the High Court of 
Parliament has a juriſdiction again(t 


the Judgment of the Courts of Juſ- _ 


tice of Scotland, by J. Martin;“ 
« Abridgment of Caſes in Equity, 
from 1735, to the preſent Time, 
Vol. I. by J. Brown, Eſq.;” 4% A 
Syſtematic View of the Laws of 
England, the Vinerian Lectures at 
Oxtord, Vols. II. and III: by R. 
Woddeſon, Eſq ;” “ The Law re- 
lative to the Duty and Office of a 
Juſtice of Peace, Vol. I. (to be 


completed in 3 vols. more) by W. 
Williams, Eſq.;“ “Report of Ca- 


ſes relating to a, Juſtice of Peace, 
by M. Nolan;” „“An Introduction 
to the Law relating to Trials at Niſi 
Prius, by F. Buller, Eſq. a new 
Edition;”” „A Digeſt of the Law 
of Actions at Niti I'rius, in 2 Vols. 
by J. Eſpinaſſe, Eſq., a new Edi- 
tion; Pere Williams' Reports, in 
3 Vols. a new Edition, by J. C. 
Cox, Eſq.;“ „ Dyer's Reports, 
in 3 Vols., a new Edition, by 
J. Vaillant;” © Viner's Abridg- 
ment, Vol. I. to XX. a new Edi- 
tion;” and an „Inde to Records, 
called the Originalia and Memo- 
randa, on the Lord Treaſurer's 
Remembrancer's Side of the Ex- 
chequer, Vol. I. by E. Jones.” 


In the mathematical departmentwe 
have to announce a new edition of 
« Obſervations on Reverſionary Pay- 
ments, &c. by Richard Price, D. D. 
F. R. S.; to which are added Alge- 
braical Notes, the Solution of ſe- 
veral new Problems in the Doctrine 

o 
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of Annuities, and a General Intro- 
duction, by William Morgan, 
F. R. 8.“ This invaluable work 
is already fo well known, that we 
have only to inform the reader in 
wat reſpects the preſent edition 
differs from ſuch as preceded it : 
which we ſhall do from the editor's 
Introduction, It contaias a new 
table of the values of two joint 
lives, computed by Dr. Price's di- 
rection from the probabilities of lite 
at Northampton, reckoning intereſt 
of money at 6 per cent; three 
other tables of the values of a fingle 
Efe, communicated and computed 
by Mr. Morgan, from the ſame ta- 
ble of obſervations, at the ſeveral 
rates of 6, 7, and 8 per cent; ta- 
bles computed by Dr. Price, as the 
baſis of a plan to relieve the poor; 
and explanatory notes by the au- 
thor and by the editor. To theſe 
Mr. Morgan has added anſwers to 
ſome of the queſtions in the origi- 
nal work, from papers communi- 
cated by himſeif to the Royal So- 
Ciety, in the vear 1783; the ditfer- 
ent rules reſpecting the values of 
reverſions depending on ſurvivor- 
ſhips between three lives, communi- 
cated to the fame learned body, in 
the years 1789 and 17591; and a 
tew notes, which had become in- 
diſpenſably neceflary ſince the pub- 
lica:ior. of the laft edition. The 
text has been preſerved invariably 
the ſame, and the additions have 
conſequently been kept ſeparate. 
The Setionum Conicarum 
Libri Septem, Auctore, Abrahamo 
Robertſon, A. M.“ appear to be 
the reſult of an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the beſt writers, ancient 
and modern, on the ſubjet of co- 
nic ſections, connected with a ge- 
nuine taſte for geometrical pur- 
ſuits, and a peripicuous method 


of arranging his demonſtrations. 


The firſt ſour books are intend - 
11793. 
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ed for the uſe of ſuch as wiſh 


only to attain a knowledge of the 
general properties of the conic ſec- 
tions: the remaining three are de- 
ſigned to aſſiſt thoſe-who are deſi- 
rous of acquiring a more extenfive 
and perfect acquaintance with the 
affections of the curves, as intro. 
ductory to their progreſs in the 
higher branches of the mathema- 
tics. To theſe books the author 
his added a curious and valuable 
hiſtorical account of conic ſections, 
and of the principal writers who 
have been employed in explaining 
their properties. 

« The Doctrine of Univerſal 
Compariſon, or General Proportion, 
by James Glenie, Eſq. F. R. S. late 
Licutenant in the Corps of Engi- 
neers,” is a curious wa important 
work, which promi es to prove of 
tile greateſt utility in the mathema- 
tical world. It was written “ with 
an intention to extend the conſider- 
ation of a new ſubject in mathe- 
matical ſcience, of which the au- 
thor has given a curſory view, in a 
paper read before the Royal Society, 
the 6th of March 17%, and pub- 
liſhed in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions; and to ſerve as an intro» 
ductory paper to ſeveral ſubſequent 
ones, in which, among other things, 
he purpoſes to deliver the geome- 
trical inveſtigation of the doctrine 
of fluxions, increments, and the 
meaſure of ratios, the ſummation 
of infinite ſeries geometrically, &C. 
c.“ After demonſtrating the 
principles which he aſſumes, Mr. 
zleute deduces from then; a va- 
icty of theorems, which are equally 
aj-plicabie to geometry and all the 
ab{tract ſciences; and which are 
recommended by their novelty, and 
their ſimplicity. 

Cf the uſeful purpoſes, to which 
Mr. Glenie's inveſtigations may be 
applied, the mathematical reader 

2 will 
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will be able to form an idea, from 
that part of his plan which he has 
proſecuted in his “ Antecedental 
Calculus; or a Geometrical Me- 
thod of Reaſoning without any 
Conſideration of Motion or Velo. 
city, applicable to every Purpoſe 
to which Fluxions have been, or 
can be applied, &c,” This work, 
which is purely geometrical, and 
perfectly ſcientific, ſuperſedes the 
uſe of the fluxionary and differen- 
tial calculi, which are merely arith- 
metical. Its principles are totally 
unconnected with the ideas of mo- 
tion and time, which, ſtrictly ſpeak- 
ing, are foreign to pure geometry 
and abſtract ſcience; though in 
mixed mathematics and natural phi - 
loſophy, they are equally applicable 
to every inveſtigation, involving 
the conſideration of either with the 
two numerical methods juſt men- 
tioned. And as many ſuch inveſti- 
gations require compoſitions and 
decompoſitions of ratios, extendin 
reatly beyond the triplicate — 
Pubtriplicate, this calculus in all of 
them furniſhes every expreſſion in 
a ſtrictly geometrical form. The 
ſtandards of compariſon in it may 
be any magnitudes whatever, and 
are of courſe indefinite and innu- 
merable; and the conſequent of 


the ratios compounded or decom- 


pounded, may be either equal or 
unequal, homogenequs or hetero- 

eneous.” Theſe words of the au- 
thor will beſt convey to the reader 
an idea of the nature and import- 
ance of his diſcoveries, which may 
be conſidered as forming.the com- 
mencement of a new ara in mathe- 
matical ſcience. 

The Obſervations on the Na- 
ture of Demonſtrative Evidence, 
with an Explanation of certain 
Difficulties occurring in the Ele- 
ments of Geometry, &c. by Tho- 
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mas Beddoes,“ are the production 
of a bold and ingenious writer, 
who is not afraid of oppoſing opi- 
nions which have been long held 
in veneration, if they appear to 
him to be erroneous, or to ob- 
ſtruct the progreſs of young minds 
in the attainment of ſcience. Diſ- 
fatisfied with the modern ſyſtem 
of mathematical education, and 
fearleſs of encountering the pre- 
judices of the ſchools, the author 
endeavours to eſtabliſh it as a fun- 
damental truth, “that the mathe- 
matical ſciences are ſciences of ex- 
periment and obſervation, founded 
ſolely upon the induction of par- 
ticular facts, as much ſo as mecha- 
nics, aſtronomy, optics, or chemiſ- 
try.” Whether his reaſonings in 
defence of this principle, and the 
application of it to geometrical 
demonſtration, are not liable to ob- 
jections, it is not our province to 
enquire. But we muſt do the au- 
thor the juſtice to ſay, that the me- 
thod of inſtruction for which he 
contends, appears to us, in many 
inſtances, to be attended with very 
great advantages; and that many of 
the obfervations and remarks which 
occur in his work, deferve the at- 
tention of thoſe who are engaged in 
the education of young perſons. 
In the reflections on language, 
which the author has added, the 
reader will meet with entertainment 
and inſtruction. 

„The Theory and Practice of 
finding the Longitude at Sea or 
Land, &c. by Andrew Mackay, 
A. M. F. R. 8. K. in 2 Vols,” is 
a work which will be found of 
conſiderable utility and import- 
ance to the navigator and the 
aſtronomer; as the author appears 
to be accurately acquainted with the 
ſubject on which he treats, and is 
perſpicuous and ſatisfactory in his 

methods 
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methods of explanation. The firſt 
volume is divided into fix books. 
In the firſt book the author pre- 
miſes thoſe definitions and gene- 
ral principles, that are neceſſary 
to a proper knowledge of the ſub- 
jet. In the ſecond he explains 
the ſtructure and uſe of the quad- 
rant, ſextant, and circular inſtru- 
ment, in their preſent improved 
ſtate. The third book illuſtrates 
the method of determining the 
longitude at ſea or land, by lunar 
obſervations. The fourth book 
contains methods of finding the 
longitude of a place, which are 
chiefly practicable only at land. 
The fifth contains a mathematical 
demonſtration of the ſeveral rules 
and formulae, which are uſed in 
the courſe of the work; and the 
ſix various methods of finding the 
latitude and the variations of the 
compaſs: The ſecond volume con- 
ſiſts of ſixty-two tables, with the 
neceſſary explanatiotis, and an ap- 
pendix ſhewing the method of fiud- 
ing the apparent time of the * 
and ſetting of the ſun, moon, an 
fixed ſtars. 1 

The „ Deſign of the Church and 
Royal Monaſtery of Batalha, ſitu- 
ated in the Province of Eſtrema- 
dura, in Portugal, with an Intro- 
ductory Diſcourſe upon Gothic 
Architecture, No. I. by James 
Murphy, Architect,“ is part of an 
undertaking which promiſes, when 
completed, to be art uſeful and va- 
luable addition to the libraries of 
profeſional architects, and of con- 
noiſſeurs in the fine arts. The ſub- 
jects which he has choſen to illuſ- 
trate, afford grand and beautiful 
—_ of the. modern Norman 

othic ſtyle; and Mr. Murphy ap- 
on to poſſeſs ſufficient know- 
edge, accuracy, and taſte, to exe- 
cute the taſk on which he has 
entered, in ſuch a manner as to 


deſerve very liberal encouragement. 
The preſent Number contains the 
following plates, well engraved : a 
general plan of the church and 
royal monaſtery at Batalla; the 
north elevation of the church, 
with the mauſoleum of king Ema- 
nue!; a, ſection of the chapter 
houſe at Batalla; and the ſouth 
elevation of the mauſoleum of king 
John, at the fame place. 

The“ Sketches in Architecture, 
containing Plans and Elevations of 
Cottages, Villas, and other uſcful 
Buildings, with characteriſtic Sce- 
nery, by John Soane, Architect to 
the Bank of England, &c. to which 
are added Six Defigns for improv- 
ing and embelliſhing of Ground, 
with Sections, and Explanations, by 
an Amateur,” conſiſt of fiity-four 
plates, elegantly engraved, and at- 
fording pleaſing and beautiful ſpeci- 
mens of ſuch buildings and grounds, 
as are . calculated for the real uſes 
and comforts of life, and ſuch as 
are within the reach of moderate 
fortunes.” 


[We have ufually commenced 
our account of the progreſs o“ 
ſcience, in the courſe of each an- 
nual period, with the philoſophical 
works, partly, becauſe the tranu- 
tion is more eaſy, and partly to 
give the poſt of honour to our 
own tranſactions. The former rea- 
ſon is now only of importance ; for, 
though we anticipated the real pub- 
lication of *the preſent year, to 
comprize 4 whole volume of the 
tranſactions in bur laſt ſketch, we 
are no longer able to znticipa'e 
what has not at preſent reache us. 
We muſt; therefore, content our- 
{clves with noticing the few articles 
of the firſt dart, in which, as a 
brother jou: aaliit * has obf.rved, 
ſplendour and vacuity are equally 
conſpicuous, The number rather 

Fi than 
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than the importance of Philoſophi- 
cal Obſervations, is compenſated by 
the InN. Trenſattions ; and thoſe of 
the Society at Philadeiphia, within 
this period. Something alſo in the 
other departments, may be add- 
ed from tie lecond volume of the 
Aſiatic Reteaiches; yet, on the 
whole, we are compelled: to give a 
barreu liſt of titles, without being 
able to announce any very import- 
ant diſcoverics. | 

In the American Tranſactions, 
there are a few poſthumous lega- 
cies of Dr. Franklin, whom, as a 
philoſopher, we may be allowed to 
mention with reſpect ; but they are 
of little importance. His ideas of 
the formation of the earth, and ex- 
plar ation of ſome of the anomalies 
of this globe, from ſuppoſing the 
centre a denſe fluid, while the ſur- 
face ſcems to float on it, are not 
aſliſted by real ſacts and obſerva- 
tions, His “ Remarks on the Mag- 
net, and the Theory of the Earth,” 
propoled in the modeſt form 'of 
qucries, are not more ſtrongly 
ſupported. He iuppoſes the mag- 
netiſum of the carth acquired gradu- 
ailv, by its rotation, as the mag- 
netiſm of other bodies is bv fric- 
tion. Mr. Harding, in the Iriſh 
Tronſatticns, has more n.aterially 
aſliſted the cayſe of feience, by his 
« Hiſtory of the Variation of the 
Magnetic Needle,” uhichat Dublin 
was found to be eafteriy, till the 
year 1057, when the magnetic and 
true mendians conmvided, and it 
has ſince been gradually diverging 
to the weſt, fo that its preſent va- 
riation exceeds 7%, Dr. Franklin's 
+ New and Curicus Theorv of 
Light and Heat;” is nearly the ſame 
as he publiſhed formerly in his 
Phil: ſophical Papers, extended to 
the higher regions, where, in imi- 
tation of the ancient philoſophers, 
he ſuppoſes a ſphere of fire to exiſt. 


6 


Sir Iſaac Newton long ago demon- 


ſtrated, that the phenomena of 


ligut were inconſiſtent with the 
idea of a luminous vibrating me— 
dium, and Dr. Young, in the Iich 
Tranſactions, has been better em- 
ploved in demonſtrating fir Iſaac's 
theorem, for the correction of 
ſyherical errors in the object 
os Teleſcopical Mo her of Pearl 
Micrometer,” has been deſcribed 
in a ſeparate publication, and 1s 
equally ſubſervient to the cauſe of 
ſcience, in diſcoveries in the higher 
regions. Dr. Shuchburgh's “ De- 
ſcription of the Mquatorial Inſtru- 
ment,” occurs in our own Tranſ— 
actions, and is a clear account ot 
the progreſſive changes in its form 
and ſhape, as well as a correct de- 
ſcription of its preſent ſtate, We 
find little addition to the diſco- 
veries, which theſe inſtruments are 
calculated to make. Dr. Gregory's 
and Dr. Maſkeline's © Obſervations 
on the Courſe of a Comet,” in the 
London Tranſactions; and ſome 
aſtronomical obſervations on ditte- 
rent ſubjects of little real importance 
in the American volume, form the 
whole of the new aſtronomical 
publications in this year, The caufe 
of the evlarged appearance of the 
Sun and Moon, when near the ho- 
riſon, is rather a er on 
fact, and depends on the refraction 
of the atmoſphere. It has been 
well illuſtrated by an anonymous 
author. Some ſingular meteoro- 
logical appearances have been no- 
ticed in this period, particularly 
what the ſailors call looming, the 
ſeeming proſpe& of iſtands with 
trees, &c. at a conſiderable diſtance 
from land. The looming, deſcribed 
in the American Tranſactions, oc- 
curred near Lake Erie, and ſeemed 
owing to refletion. Mr. Sturges, 
ia the Philoſophical 1 

14s 


; — of teleſcopes. Mr. Caval- 
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uſual Meteorological Journals are 


continued, without any improve 


ment. Mr, Bent has publiſhed an 


additional Journal, in a ſeparate: 


pamphlet, requiring ſtill more con- 
ſiderable correction, and Dr. Gar- 
net has arranged the Meteorological 
Obtcrvations, made on different 


parts of the Weſtern Coaſt, chiefly - 


ſhewing, what was generally known, 


that rain is more abundant in the 
neighbourhood of high mountains 
than in other plages. Lightening 
is more deſtructive alſo in high 
grounds, and particularly on the 
American continent. An accident 
occurred ſome years fince in this 
country, in the Heckingham poor 
houſe, which was conſiderably da- 
maged, though furniſhed with a 
conductor. In the American Tranſ- 
actions, is a fact much more ſtrik- 
ing. It was known, that one con- 


ductor would not ſecure any great 


extent of building; but, in this 
caſe, there were two, though the 
building was deſtroyed. It is pro- 
bable, that the points of the con- 
ductors were uſty, and Mr. Ritten- 
houſe, who deſcribes the accident, 
propoſes that the points ſhould be 
made of black lead, which is not 
ſubje& to ruſt, and that the other 
extremity ſhould be imbedded in 
charcoal, which will conduct the 
fire to a greater extent in the earth. 
The cold of the winter in America, 
in the year 1779, 1780, was more 
ſeverely felt than even in the oid 
continent. Mr. Wilſon deſcribes 
its effects very particularly in the 
American Tranſactions; and Dr. 
Wiſlar, in the ſame collection, en- 
deavours to explain the ſingular ap- 
pearance of ſmoke, in the evapo- 
rations of fluids, ſurrounded by a 
freezing mixture, from the relative 
cold, It requires ſome farther eu- 


has noticed a double rainbow: no- 
uncommon phanomenon. Tre: 
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quiries. The effects of evapora- 
tion, in accelerating freezing, is 
weil iliuftrated by Mr. Williams, in 
his «Deſcription of the Method cf 
making Ice at Benares, in the 
hotteſt Seafons;” and he has added 
ſome 'farther particulars of the ob- 
ſervatory, at this celebrated ſemi- 
nary of the Bramins. 

The miſceilancous works in phi- 
loſopliy are not numerous. Mr. 
Paterſon has given, in the Amert- 
can Tranſactions, „ an Explana- 
tion of the eaſy Undulation of Wa- 
ter, when covered with a Surface 
of Oil,“ which we think will not bc 
conſidered as fatisfaftory., Mr. 
Higgins has ſuggeited an expediti- 
ous and cheap method of draining 
ponds, when, as ſometimes hap- 
eas, the water is ſupported only 

a ſtratum of clay over fome 
looſe ſand : the method is to bore 
through the clay, and an operation, 
fo eaſy, may be ſometimes tried, 
even when the diſpoſition of the 
ſtrata is ſuſpected onlv. Dr. Vince 
has publiſhed a judicious © Plan of 
of Lectures on the Principles of 
Natural Philoſophy :”* but one of 
the moſt uſeful little eſſays in this 
department, is © The Method of dif- 
covering Banks and Soundings, by 
Meaus of the Thermometer.“ The 
ſea is con ſiderably colder over theſe, 
than in the more unfathomable 
depths, and it is only neceſſary to 
add, to Mr. Williams' views, ſome 
relative proportion between the 
heat of the fea, and that of the air. 
Even in the prefent ſtate of our 
knowledge, this method was found 
uſeful, in a voyage from Oporto to 
America. It were to be wiſhed, 
that a little more attention was paid 
to this inſtrument: it 1s generaily 
made and graduated very careleſsly. 
In the barometer, we find ſome im- 
provements, in two Papers, in the 
Iriſh Tranſactions, Mr. M*Guire's 

FY « Defcrip- 
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* Deſcription of a ſelf Regulating,” 
and Mr. Ruſtin's © Deſcription of a 
portable Barometer.” We ought 
not, in this miſcellaneous liſt, to 
omit Mr. Waring's „Memoir on 
the Theory of Mills,” which has ſug- 
geſted many valuable improvements 
in their conſtruction, nor Mr. Auſ- 
tin's “ Account of the Method of 
cutting very 4ne Screws, and Screws 
of two Threads,” in the Iriſh Tranſ- 
actions. Though the works are of 
very different relative importance, 
each author, in his department, poſ- 
ſeſſes no inconfiderable ingenuity. 

Dr. Percival's Chamber Lamp 
Furnace,” is an iuſtrument of a 
very different kind; but its con- 
ſtruction, deſcribed in the Iriſh 
Tranſactions, is fimple, and it may 
be vſetul. This author's“ Eſſay 
on the proportional Strength of 
Acids and Voiatile Alkaline Spirits, 
at different Periods of their Diſtilla- 
tion,” is curious; but, as he ſeems 
not to have examined the nature of 
the products, in other reſpects, the 
concluſion is leſs to be truſted, 
Mr. Kirwan, in the ſame collec- 
tion, examines the ſtrength of the 
acids, and the proportion of the 
different ingredients, in the heutral 
ſalts, a work in part already exe- 
cuted, and, in no reſpect, of 
conliderable importance. It is ne- 
ceſſary to obſerve, that Mr. Kir- 
wan has left the ſyſtem of Stahl, 
now almoſt generally forſaken ; and 
Mr. Henry, in the third volume of 
the Mancheſter Memoirs, when 
treating of the Effects of Metallic 
Oxyds and Earth on Oils, in two 
Degrees of Heat,“ an eſſay of ſome 
importance, whoſe object is to aſ- 
certain the beſt method of depriv- 
ing the oils of colour, ſmell, and 


taſte, is equaliy a follower of the. 


antiphlogittic ſyſtem. Dr. Prieſtiey, 
in his late “ Experiments on the 
Generation of Air from Water,” 
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adheres to the old doctrine feebly; 
and, while he almoſt admits of the 
decompoſition of water, and ity 
compoſition from different airs, in 
effect deſerts the ſyſtem he pro- 
feſſes to ſupport. Dr. Pearſon, in 
a very valuable Tranſlation and 
Explanation of the French Chemi- 
cal Nomenclature,” is a convert to 
the new opinions, and defends 
them in oppoſition to Dr. Prieſtley's 
concluſions from his experiments, 
with great zeal and ſucceſs. We 
find, in the Mancheſter Memoirs 
alſo, an account of a blue colour, 
obtained from the mother water 
(the watery reſiduum, when no 
more ſalt will cryſtallize) of the 
ſoda phoſphorata; and, in the Ame- 
rican Tranſactions, an analyſis of 
the earth found near the fals of 
Niagara, called the ſpray of the 
falls. It appears to be a ſelenite, 
perhaps depofite4 from the water, 
decompounded by the violence ot 
the percuſſion. Margraaf, many 
years fince, found that water, agitat- 
ed by a mill-hopper, would depoſite 
a ſimilar ſediment. : 

If the chemical annals in general 
are meagre or barren, in the appli- 
cation of chemiſtry to medicine, we 
find ſomething more promiſing, if 
not more important. It is enough 
to mention Mr. Jenner's proceſs for 

reparing emetic tartar, more pure, 
in conſequence of repeated cheyi. 
tallizations, from ſome memoirs of 
unequal value, by a ſociety inſti- 
tuted for improving Medical 
Knowledge;“ the“ Poſologic Com- 
panion to the London Pharmaco- 
peia;“ and a Pharmacopeia 
Chirurgica,” They are works of 
little real importance. 
maceutical obſervations on the 
Anguſtura bark, from the ſecond 
volume of Medical Facts,“ a 
work which we cannot follow mi- 
nutely in its various and unequal 
EL contents, 
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contents, deſerve more attention, 
both from the value of the medicine, 
and the care with which the expe- 
riments ſeem to have been made. 
Dr. Graves' account alſo * of a Sul- 
phureous Water at Nottington, 
near Weymouth, reſembling 1n its 
Properties and Analyſis the Har- 
rowgate Water,” if not, as is too 
common, partially praiſed, deſerves 
regard, The moſt important ſtep, 
however, in medical chemittry, is 
that of Dr. Beddoes, in his“ Ob- 
ſervations on the Nature and Cure 
of Calculus, Sea Scurvy, Con- 
ſumption, Catarrh, and Fever;“ 
as well as in his“ Letter to Dr. 
Darwin on the new Method of 
treating Conſumptions.“ He en- 
deavours to bring back the views of 
phyſiologiſts, to the nature and 
conſtitution of the fluids, by ſhew- 
ing that, in conſumption, and ſome 
other diſeaſes of this claſs, the vital 
air is in too large a proportion, 
while, in ſcurvy, the inflammable 
air is in exceſs. His ſyſtem is ſup- 
ported with conſiderable ingenuity, 
and perhaps it has been leſs favour- 
ably received, becauſe, in his ear- 
lieſt attempts to explain the nature 
of the different diſeaſes, the author 
aſſumed too confident a tone, and 
carried his ſyſtem too far. There 


is little doubt, but that Dr. Beddoes“ 


opinions deſerve much attention. 
e know not that it was with any 
view to this ſyſtem, that Mr. Aber- 
nethy made his experiments on the 
ſeous fluids, perſpired and ab- 
orbed by the (kin: the former were 
found to be chiefly phlogiſticated 
and fixed air. Among the fluids 
- abſorbed, the ſkin readily admitted 
vital and fixed air, while it refuſed 
nitrous, phlogiſticated, and inflam- 
mable airs. It is one of the greateſt 
advantages of our arrangement, that 
the difterent labours tend, when 


drought together, to illuſtrate each 
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other; and perhaps each author, in 
this inſtance, may profit by the at- 
tempts of his neighbour in this 
ſketch, We cannot ſuppoſe Caat 
either will derive any advantage 
from Dr. Wood's “ Effay on the 
Effects of Stimuli,” in which he ap- 
pars theſe chemical diſcoveries to 
ow fevers, which he ſuppoſes to 
be connected with inflammable air 
in the blood, and thinks the idea 
ſupported by the effects of nitre ; 
becauſe nitre contains pure air; or 
to a very trifling © Eſſay on the 
Scurvy,” by a Dr. Thomſon. 

The cauſe of fevers, ſo far as the 
* on contagion, has been 11. 
luſtrated by Dr. Fordyce (in the 
collection alluded to, when we 
ſpoke of Mr. Jenner's method of 
recryſtallizing emetic tartar, and* 
which we ſhall call Medical Me- 
moirs), though without greatly add- 
ing to our knowledge. Indeed that 
work has been ſo long accumulat- 
ing, that many of its moſt valuable 

rts have been anticipated: they 

ave been already publiſhed by the. 
hearers of the lecturer, or have oc- 
curred in converſation. This ob- 
ſervation particularly applies to the 
ſame author's Obſervations on the 
Small Pox,” and Dr. Hunter's Ob- 
ſervation reſpecting one Ill Conſe- 
quence from Venæſection, viz. an 
inflammation and ſuppuration of 
the internal coats of the veins.” 
Mr. Hunter's * Account of the Tæ- 
nia Hydatigena” is alſo already well 
known, though the cafe where the 
urine was ſuppreſſed by a collection 
of theſe animals is highly curious. 
Among the diſeaſes of the urinary 
organs, which within our preſent 
limits have been treated of, wefind a 
judicious “ Account of the different 
Operations for the Stone, by Mr. 
Earl ;" and, nearly connected with 
this, is his“ Appendix to the Tract 
on the Hydrocele,” publiſhed in 
P 4 Mr. 
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Mr. Pott's works; in which he 
farther illuſtrates his own method 
of curing the diſeaſe radically, by 
the inflammation purpoſely ex- 
cited by injection. Dr. Wilſon's 
« Enquiry into the remote Cauſes 
of Urinary Gravel,” ſeems to de- 
ſerve no great attention: it is the 
doctrine advanced by Mr. — 
Forbes, in an anonymous Treatiſe 
on Gout and Gravel,” which he 
has very lately republiſhed in his 
own name, without any conſider. 
able improvenunts. Mr. Weldon 
has publiſhed ſome “ Obſervations 
on the different Methods of punc- 
tu ing the Bladder in Obſtructions 
of Urine,” chiefly, as it appears, to 
recommend a particular one. Mr. 
Bell, in two vokhames on the“ Vene- 
real Diſeaſe,” has fully illuſtrated 
ſome of the moſt material opera- 
tions, which this loathſome diſor- 
der occaſions in the urinary and 
other organs, and, both from his 
introductory remarks, and his ge- 
neral treatment, ſupports, with 
great ſucceſs, the idea that gonor- 
rhaa and ſiphylis are diſeaſes 
originating from two diſtinct infec- 
tions, 

One diſeaſe from ſpecific infec- 
tion, whoſe violence and ravages 
are moſt alarming, has been the 
object of conſiderable attention in 
this period, though without any 

actical advantage : we mean the 

ydrophob'a. One author con- 
tends, that it is, in reality, a putrid 
fever. Dr. Meaſe, in his“ Eſſay on 
the Bite of a Mad Dog,“ a work of 
no great value, which has been 
uſeleſsly extended by the numerous 
additions of Dr. Lettſom, endea- 
vours to ſhow, that it is wholly ſpaſ- 
modic. Dr. Arnold ſeems to con- 
ſider a caſe of nervous agitation to 
be hydrophobic; and an author, in 
Dr. Dencan's Medical Commen- 
tarics, ſpeaks of its frequently re- 
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curring. In the Medical Memoirs, 
there is a collection of the principal 
heads of enquiry on the hydro- 
phobia, judiciouſly collected and 
arranged. In the cure, we have 
ſaid few advantages have been 
made : thoſe caſes, not decidedly 
hydrophobic, may have been cured, 
and the external and internal uſe of 
oil, according to the ſuggeſtion of 
Dr. Sims, from a Greek fragment, 
ſeems to have been ſerviceable. 
Mr. Foot, anxious to enforce his 
former opinions, has repeated his 
recommendation of cutting out the 
wounded part, while, in the caſe of 
another infection, from a bite of a 
rattle ſnake, Dr. Barton, in the 
American Tranſactions, thinks ſca- 
rification and a cauſtic ſufficient 
preſervatives. If the artificial mode 
deſcribed by Dr. Hunter, in the 
Medical Memoirs, of conveying 
nouriſhment into the ſtomach, in 
caſes of palſy in the muſcles of de- 
glutition, be practicable, it may 
perhaps be uſeful in conveying li- 
quids into the ſtomach, in caſes 
of hydrophobia. Dr. Hunter him- 
ſelf would not probably carry his 
mechanical aſſiſtance farther ; yet a 
caſe has lately occurred, we bel:eve, 
in the Medical Commentaries, 
where quickſilver ſeems to have 
had ſome effect. It certainly ated 
in ſome meaſure by its weight, and 
was not ſo much divided or oxydat- 
ed, as in ſuch a ſituation it is ſup- 
poſed it would be. Mr. Hunter, in 
his Paper on Introſuſception, in 
the Medical Memoirs, has ſhown 
that the gut ſometimes falls down 
within the lower portion, aud ſome- 
times turns over it. In each in- 
ſtance, mercury could not be equal- 
ly advantageous; but, though he has 
explained the circumſtances, he has 
not aſſiſted us in the treatment. 
Dr. Leake, in his“ Practical Eſſay 
on the Diſeaſes of the Viſcera,” 

ſeldom 
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ſeldom acts with the vigour which 
ſuch violent diſeaſes require, | His 
directions are mild and gentle, and, 
if he does not cure cio, ii is at 
leaſt tute & jucunde. Dr. Saun- ers, 
in his Treatiſe of the Structure, 
Economy, and Diſcaſes of the Li- 
ver,” has taken a wider circle, with- 
out adding greatly to our know - 
ledge. He as not been able to 
trace the ſecretion of bile, in any 
reſpect, to the hepatic artery; he 
has not aſcert-ined the uſe of the 
ſpleen; nor has Dr. Burrows, who 
deſcribes an enlarged ſpleen in the 
Iriſh Tranſactions, been more ſuc- 
ceſsful from obſerving the conſe- 
quence of the diſeaſe. This laſt 
author's account of a perſon, who 
lived a long time with a fittulous 
opening in the ſtomach, from a 
wound with a blunt inſtrument, 
ſhews by what ſingular reſources 
nature accommod ites herſelf to the 
moſt uncommon ſituations. That na- 
ture, unimpeded in her operations, 
will often 3 in caſes the moſt 
deſperate, we find from various 
facts; but in none more ſtriking 
than in the effects obſerved in con- 
ſequence of reſt, in caſes of lum- 
bar abſceſs, mentioned by N. 
David in his Eſſays, tranſlated by 
Mr. Juſtamond, and in the courte 
of this year publiſhed ſeparately. 
Mr. Abernethy, in his“ Surgical Eſ- 
ſays,” comes very near the ſame idea, 
by gradually evacuating the mat- 
ter, and giving the cyſt an oppor- 
tunity of cloſing flowly. His ob- 
ſervations in the ſecond part of the 
ſame work, on the bad effects of 
bleeding, are of ſome utility ; and 


Mr. Homes' « Deſcription of Dr. 


Hunter's Mode of operating in the 
Popliteal Anzuriſm,” is ſingularly 
exact and judicious. 

Nature we find is ſometimes alſo 


to he truſted in diſeafes where we 


can leſs expect her aſſiſtance, where 
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the cauſe is beyond the circulation. 
In, a Paper, contained in one of 
the periodical. collections of Me- 
dical Facts, we find an aneuriſm 
abſorbed, and the circulation, as we 
ſuſpect, carried on by the anaſto- 
moſing arteries; though, as we ſhall 
ſee, the effect has been attributed 
to a different cauſe. In obſtetric 
caſes, where her efforts are more 
decidedly ſalutary. the contentions 
of accoucheurs, reſpecting the com- 
parative merit of their inſtruments, 
ſeem to ſhow that they are not 
always willing to truſt her. The 
diſputes about the ſuperiority of 
the torceps to the lever, are con- 
tinued in a treatiſe, entitled © Man- 
midwifery difſected;” and Mr. Raw- 
lins has publiſhed a little tract ou 
the Defects of the Structure of the 
Obſtetric Forceps, particularly the 
Double Curved.” Dr. Clarke's 
«Effay on Pregnancy,” deſigned to 
guard- his fair patients through 
every ſtep of this troubleſome path, 
has. not added much to our former 
knowledge. He has only recom- 
mended, with confidence, as new, 
what was before generally known ; 
nor, in his account of a ſingular 
accident, a fatal hemorrhage, from 
the rupture of the Fallopian tube, 
has he done more than add a num- 
ber of peculiar accidents. The 
eſſay of Mr. Biſchoff on the“ Ex- 
traction of the Cataract, has not 
greatly contributed to increaſe the 
{kill or the ſuccets of the operator. 
The violence of the malignant 
fever, which occurred at Philadel- 
phia, has engaged the attention of 
all claſſes. We can now only an- 
nounce a ſhort Statement” of this 
diſeaſe, whoſe ſource has not yet 
been traced, nor its nature well aſ- 
certained, It was not of a highly 
putrid nature, but perhaps an acuter 
form of the low hoſpital fever, 


where nature yields without re- 
ſiſt- 
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ſiſtance. On the contrary, the 
malignant remittent, ſo feelingly 
deſcribed by the ſufferer himſelf, 
in the Medical Memoirs, preſents 
the moſt ſtriking proofs of the 
powers of nature, and the violence 
of the diſeaſe. In the phthifis 
pulmonalis her powers are more 
ſlowly undermined; and a Dr. 
White, himſelf a martyr to the 
diſeaſe, has left his obſervations 
on it : we do not find that he has 
added much to our knowledge. 
He has indeed illuſtrated one ſpe- 
cies of the diſorder, which ſeems 
to conſiſt in an irritability of the 
whole arterial ſyſtem; but, what 
he calls the putrid ulcerous con- 
ſumption, is perhaps only the 
cloſing ſcene of every caſe, Dr. 
Ryan, in a pulmonic complaint, 
ſcafcely better underſtood than in 
the days of Floyer, the aſthma, has 
fitcagly recommended the cold 
bath. In ulcers externally, Mr. 
Home has, in the Medical Me- 
moirs, given a ſeries of experiments, 
to aſcertain the effects of different 
applications, and found the moſt 
ſucceſsful dry powder, to be rhu- 
barb. The moſt ſucceſsful uſe of 
a dry powder, in external inflam- 
mations, is that of chalk, in burns 
and ſcalds. Mr. Cleghorn, who 
ſeems to be a man of ſtrong ſound 
underſtanding, deſcribes in the Me- 
dical Tracts, his method of treating 
burns and ſcalds: he firit applies 
vinegar repeatedly, till the pain is 
leſſened, and then dreſſes the ſcalded 
part with dry chalk. The moſt 
violent burns ſeldom become ul- 
cers. The inflammation of a ſcald 
is undoubtedly eryſipelatous, and 
the effects of dry powders have 
been long aſcertained in this diſ- 
eaſe. Eryſipelas indeed, in crowd- 
ed towns, is often putrid ; and Dr. 
Fordyce, in one of thoſe eſſays in 
the Medical Memoirs, which 1s no 


longer new from the delay of the 
publication, recommends the in- 
ternal uſe of bark in it. Dr, Se- 
guin Jackſon's « Dermato-patholo- 
gla” is deſigned to comprehend the 
whole claſs of cutaneous diſeaſes ; 
but his new thoughts on the pa- 
thology and proximate cauſe of 


diſeaſes of the ſkin, merit very 


little attention. Dr. Neſbitt's «Cli- 
nical” Guide is not a work of much 
greater importance; and Dr. Wal- 
lis's “ Art of preventing Diſeaſes 
and reſtorin Health,” is rather an 
uſeful W L to ſcience, than 
calculated greatly to aſſiſt its pro- 
greſs. Dr. Denman's © Obſerva- 
tions on the Buxton Waters,” is a 
medical work of the general claſs, 
and executed with great propriety, 
It treats of the diſeaſes to which 
theſe waters are beſt adapted, and 
thoſe leſs likely to be benefited by 
their ute. The caſe mentioned b 
Dr. Percival, in the Iriſh Tranſ- 
actions, of a tremulous and per- 
pendicular, rather than a lateral 
motion of the eyes, requires no par- 
ticular remark. 

One of Mr. David's eſſays, which 
we remarked to have been repub- 
liſhed, was on the counter; fiſſure 
where the cranium is fractured on 
the fide oppoſite to that injured by 
the blow, while the 8 

art a po unhurt. The ſame 
ſubject as been illuſtrated in the 
Iriſh Tranſactions, by Mr. Hallo- 
ran, in his attempt to determine 
ſuch injuries of the head as require 
trepanning; and to this may be 
added, Mr. King's deſcription of a 
new inſtrument for this operation, 
in the ſame collection. It certajnly 


merits the attention of ſurgeons. 


A caſe is recorded in the Medical 
Commentaries, where a loſs of the 
portion of the brain, from a violent 
blow, was found, to the great ſur- 
priſe of the author, not to have 
in⸗ 
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injured the mental faculties ; and 
Mr. Carliſle, in the Medical Me- 
moirs, ſeems equally to wonder, 
that a peculiar formation of one 
portion of the brain had not been 
erceived by ſome anomalies in 
the intellectual operations. The 
ſtricteſt materialiſt will not connect 
peculiar functions with particular 
parts of the brain, except in thoſe 
parts from whence each nerve 
ariſes; and Mr. Thelwall, in his 
very inaccurate “ Eſſay, towards a 
Definition of Animal Vitality,” cal- 
culated to aſſiſt the materialiſt, has 
not advanced any argument to raiſe 
the material parts of the brain to 
ſuch a high rank. Animal matter, 
as ſuch, Mr. Abernethy has told us, 
in his eſſay on this ſubject, is always 
the ſame; and, if ſome parts have 
additional qualities, with which pe 
culiar fundions are connected, the 
preſent ſtate of our knowledge does 
not allow us to connect them with 
the operations of mind. In the 
examination of theſe qualities, a 
ſtep of conſiderable importance has 
been made by M. Galvani, in con- 
ſequence of an accidental diſcovery 
of M. Cotugno: it has been pur- 
ſued by M. Valli, whoſe work is 
ſince tranſjated; by M. Volta in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions; by 
Drs. Monro and Fowler, in ſepa- 
rate pamphlets, It ſeems, from 
their experiments, that nervous and 
muſcular power depends on the 
electric fluid, or ſome modification 
of electricity. M. Volta has in- 
deed endeavoured to ſhow, that, in 
the experiments, we find little but 
the accidental electricity rendered 
more conſpicuous by the apparatus, 
Dr. Fowler renders it probable, in 
ſome inſtances at leaſt, that the 
friction from the ſtruggles of the 
animal excites the electrical power; 
and M. Valli, like Dr. Beddoes, 
has injured the cauſe by purſuing 
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a ſyſtem farther than facts will ſup: 
port him. At preſent he can reſt 
on little more, than that facts ſeem 
to ſhow a connection between the 
electrical and nervous power; 
though Dr. Fowler proves in tlieir 
atñinities, there is occaſionally a 
great difference; and Monro ſeems, 
with more reaſon, to think that it 
is really the electricity of the me- 
tals which ſtimulates the nerves, 
Theſe authors are purſuing the vital 
principle in the electrical fluid; and 
othlers ſeem defirous of finding it 
in the blood. The vitality of the 
blood was a favourite principle of 
Mr. Hunter, and it has been e- 
choed by his pupils in various 
forms. We ſee it occur in many 
parts of the publications of the 
mou year; but it is only brought 
or ward, particularly, iu Mr. Home's 
« Obſervations on Looſe Cartilages 
found in the Joints.” He accounts 
for them, by ſuppoſing blood ef- 
fuſed, which forms veſſels that de- 
poſit cartilaginous matter. It is a 
fact, however, thatno veſſels appear 
in blood, unleſs connected with a 
living part: that the blood may 
occaſionally ſuffer air to eſcape, is 
not improbable, though it can 
ſcarcely be admitted that it ſe. 
cretes air, We find this fluid in 
the air-bladders of fiſh; and Dr. 
Bailey has produced a cafe where 
emphyſema occurred, without lo- 
cal injary, without any wound in 
the lungs, or any communication 
with the inteſtines; and another, 
where the veſſels were obliterated 
in conſequence of a coagulation of 
the blood. It is probable, that Dr, 
Webſter mcans to raiſe up another 
archæus, like Van Helmont, in the 
ſtomach. He has publiſhed “ Facts 
to ſhow its Connection with Life, 
Diſeaſe, and Recovery ;” but we are 
et to wait for their application. 
Wherever this ruling principle is, 


OM 
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however, placed, its efforts are ſin- 
gularly ſucceſsful; and no more 
ſtriking inſtance can occur, than 


in the caſe recorded by Mr. Aber- 


nethy, in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions, where the heart and larger 
veffels were ſingularly deranged. 
The peculiar appearance of the ex- 
oſtoſes in a new ſpecies of chæto- 
dou, deſcribed in the ſame collec- 
tion, is probably equally ſubſer- 
vient to its habits and its wants. 
We can eaſily gueſs at them, from 
the circumſtance of its conſtantly 
hving in ſhallow water, when we 
reflect, that thefe protuberances 
muſt afford a very advantageous 
attachment to the different muſcles, 
in a ſituation where the fiſh muſt 
want extraordinary powers. The 
life of the panzolin, a fingular ani- 


mal, defcribed both in its habits | 


and internal ſtructure, in the Afi- 
atic Reſearches, is more pcculiarly 
ſubterraneous than even that of 
the mole, and his ſtomach is adapt- 
ed to his fituation. It is cartila- 
ginous; not, as the author of the 
defcription, Mr. Burt, ſeems to 
— that its food is probably of 
mincral ſubſtances; for theſe are 
wholly incapable of animalization, 
but to — againſt injury, while 
its ſituation prevents hi.: from ac- 
curately diſtinguiſhing the grub 
from the earth that ſurrounds 4 
Mr. Bell's “ Deſcription of the 
Double hornedRhinoceros of Suma- 
tra,” is curious, and not unintereſt- 
ing. Inthe natural hiſtory of man, we 
have no improvements. We have 
only to record Dr. Barton's + Ob- 
ſervations on the Probability of 
Human Life in America,” which 


he thinks is proportionally great; 


but we have long learned to diſtruſt 
tlic flattering accounts of the new 
world, The American "[ranfac- 
tions, Vs ich ſurnith this informa- 
tion, record ailo the remains of 


ſingular works of artin the weſtern 


_ territory; works, which other more 


probable accounts have ſuppoſed 
to be accidental appearances, exag- 
gerated by the imagination or a 
leſs laudable principle. The capra 
chamæcriſta, a kind of bean, ſown 
alternately with oats and wheat, 
whole time of floweting and ripen- 
ing renders it eaſy to plough in the 
haulm and the feeds, is ſaid, in the 
ſame collection, greatly to recruit 
worn-out lands. Dr. Barton has 
endeavoured to ſhow, that America 
owes the induſtrious ber to Europe; 
and we truſt, it may make ſome 
compenſation to the inhabitants 
for the numerous ills which the 
viſits of Europeans have intro- 
duced, From the native Ameri— 
cans we have received much in- 
formation; and Mr. Martin's ac- 
count of the plants, which afford 
the chief dyes of the Indians, will 
not, probably, be the laſt leſſon we 
ſhall receive from this almoſt ex- 
terminated race. 

This year has afforded a good 
Engliſh tranſlation ot“ Buffon's Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Birds, with ſome 
additions from the works of Pen- 
nant and other naturaliſts; and the 
Atatic Reſearches deſcribe a curi- 
ous kind of ſparrow, (more fingu- 
lar, as this little miſchievous race 
is generally indocile) which will 
fetch at its maſter's command. 
Botany has received but little im- 

rovement. The third number of 
Dr. Smith's work ſhews no im- 
paired ſpirit and attention; and Dr. 
Woodville's“ Medical Botany“ is 
concluded, ſo far as reſpects the 
plants in the Britiſh Pharmacopeias, 
in an improved ſtyle. He pur- 
poſes to proceed with the medicinal 
plants, retained in the forcign dif- 
penſatories. Dr. Barton, in the 
American Tranſactions, has de- 
ſcribed the podophylium diſphil— 
lum; 
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Jum ; and we find, ſrom the Afiatic 
, Reſearches, that the ſpikenard of 
the ancients 1s really a ſpecies of 
valerian. We muſt not pats over 
in the ſame collection, Sir William 
Jones“ „Plan of a Treatiſe on the 
Plants of India, from which much 
information may probably be de- 
rived; M. Muhlenberg's Flora Lan- 
caſtrenſis,” and M. B. de Beauvois' 
paper on 9 plants in the 
American Tranſactions. Of the poi- 
ſonous plants, we find a new ſpe- 
cies, the cicuta, from the ſame 
continent, deſcribed by Dr. Green- 
away, with the trivial name of ve- 
nenoſa. The more miſcellaneous 
botanical works are, Dr. Martin's 
« on the Language of Botany,” in 
which he endeavours to make the 
Engliſh nomenclature more ſtrictly 
Linnz2n;and Sir Richard Clayton's 
publication of de la Croix's © Con- 
nubia Florum,” anelegant Georgic, 
illuſtrating the ſexual ſvſtem of the 
northern naturaliſt. 

Mr. Goldſon's © Obſervations on 
2 Paſſage between the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans” may be mentioned ; 
but he repeats only former tales, 
inconſiſtent with what we know; 
and the account of a hill, on the 
borders of North Carolina, ſup- 
poſed to be a volcano in the Ame- 
rican Tranſactions, is equally un- 
intereſting. Volcanos have exiſte! 
in many different parts of the old 
and new continent, and their re- 
mains are vo of little importance. 


The firſt publication which calls 
for our notice in the next depart- 
ment of our work, is, The Hiſtory 
of Ancient Europe, with a View of 
the Revolutions in Aua and Africa, 
in a Series of Letters to a Young 
Nobleman, by William Ruſſell, 
L. L. D. in Two Volumes.“ Dr. 
Ruſſell was the author of the Hit- 
tory of Modern Europe; a highly 
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popular work, from which he de- 
lervedly obtained a conſiderable 
Hare of reputation. For, contain- 
ing a judiciouſly compreſſed view 
of the mott important tranfactions 
which took place in the different 
European ſtates, derived from the 
moſt unexceptionable authorities, 
and drawn up in a perſpicuous and 
unaſfected ſtyle, it was well adapted 
tor the information and improve- 
ment of the moſt numerous claſs 
of readers, and particularly young 
perſons. The plan which he has 
commenced in the volumes before 
us, we conſider to be a very de- 
ſirable extenſion of the original 
work; as it lcads to a regular con- 
nected view of the whole hiſtory 
of man, from the earlieſt periods, 
and to ſome of the moſt intereſting 
ſcenes which have been diſplayed 
on the grand theatre of the world. 
The preſent volumes trace the riſe 
and eſtabliſhment of religion aud 
government among the Hebrews, 
the Pheenicians, the Aſſyrians, the 
Egyptians, the Grecian ſtates, the 
Perſians, the Greek colonies in 
Aſia Minor, and in Italy; the ori- 
gin and progreſs of the Roman 
power; and bring down the Hif- 
tory of Greece to the com- 
mencement of the Peloponneſian 
war, To the narrative the author 
has added ſeveral ingenious and 
— d iſſertations, on miſcella- 
neous ſubjects; ſuch as the natural 
progreſs of human ſociety ; the 
Egyptian theology; the origin and 
beneficial effects of the Olympic 
gumes; the riſe and uſe of the 
Grecian oracles; and views of the 
progreſs of arts, manners, religion, 
and literature, His text is like- 
wiſe illuſtrated with notes, in w ich 
he ably vindicates himſelf when 
he coniders it as neceſſary to differ 
from preceding writers. On the 
whole, we cau venture to alert, 

that 
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that Dr. Ruſſell, by the publication 
of theſe volumes, will not loſe any 
of the reputation which he acquired 
by his former production; and that 
thoſe who have been inſtructed and 
entertained by his Hiſtory of Modern 
Europe, will find, that his method 
of abridging the records of ancient 
hiſtory, poſſeſſes ſimilar recom- 
mendations to ſuch readers as have 
not leiſure or 1 for con- 
ſulting the vaſt maſs of original 
Writers. 

In our laſt year's Regiſter we an- 
nounced the firſt and ſecond vo- 
lumes of “ The Hiftory of France, 
from the earlieſt Times to the pre- 
ſent important Tra, &c. by John 
Gifford, eſq.“ which we recom- 
mended as an entertaining and in- 
ſtructive compilation, and an uſe- 
ful addition to the ſtock of Engliſh 
hiſtorical literature. During the pre- 
ſent year, the third and fourth vo- 
lumes have made their appearance, 
which are diſtinguiſhed by the cha- 
racteriſtics which are aſcribed to 
the former ones. They include 
the buſy and intereſting period be- 
tween the commencement of the 
reign of Lewis XI in the year 1461, 
and the acceſſion of Lewis XVI. in 
1774. The author has led his read- 
ers to conclude, that he intends to 

ubliſh a continuation of this work, 
including the hiſtory of the French 
revolution. 

« The Hiſtory of Spain, from the 
ERabliſhment of the Colony of 
Gades by the Phcenicians, to the 
Death of. Ferdinand, ſurnamed the 
Sage, in Three Volumes,” was writ- 
ten by the author of the Hiſtories 
of France and of Rome, of which 
we gave an account in our Regiſ- 
ters for the vear 1799 and 1792. 
T:iis work is drawn up on the ſame 
plan with the anthor's former la- 
bours;z and is intended to preſent 
the general reader with a complete 
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and perſpicuous abſtract of the prin- 
cipal events in the Spaniſh Hiſtory, 
from the earlieſt times to the pre- 
ſent. To the Engliſh ſcholar fach 
a compendium was long deſirable; 
and executed, as the preſent is, in 
a judicious, ſpirited, and intereſting 
manner, cannot fail of being ac- 
ceptable and uſeful. From an ad- 
vertiſement we learn, that the 
author is indebted for the beſt ma- 
terials of his firſt volume to Mariana 
and Gibbon; and to the latter hiſ- 
torian, in particular, for his ac- 
count of the revolutions under the 
Goths and Saracens. In the ſe- 
cond volume he is under conſider- 
able obligations to Robertſon and 
Watſon; and in the third, to a 
number of reſpe&able modern 
writers, whoſe names he has ſpe- 
cified. 

« The Hiſtory, Civil and Com- 
mercial, of the Britiſh Colonies in 
the Weſt-Indies, by Bryan Edwards, 
Eſq. of the Ifland of Jamaica, in 
Two Volumes,” isa work which we 
think richly deſerving of the at- 
tention of the public. The object 
of the author, under a general di- 
viſion of his work, into fix books, 
which include numerous ſubdivi- 
ſions, is © to preſent the reader 
with an hiſtorical account of the 
origin and progreſs of the ſcttle- 
ments made by our own nation in 
the Weſt-India iflands, to explain 
their conſtitutional eſtabliſhments, 


internal governments, and the po- 


litical ſyſtem maintained by Great 
Britain towards them; to deſcribe 
the manners and diſpoſitions of the 
preſent inhabitants, as influenced 
by climate, ſituation, and othef 
local cauſes; comprehending an 
account of the African ſlave trade, 
obſervations on the negro charac- 
ter and genius, and reflections on 


the ſyſtem of ſlavery eſtabliſhed in 


furniſh a more 
com- 


our colonies; to 
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comprehenſive account than has 
hitherto appeared of the agricul- 
ture of the ſugar iſlands in general, 
and of their rich and valuable ſta- 
le commodities in particular; and, 
finally, to diſplay the various and 
widely extended branches of their 
commerce; pointing out the rela- 
tions of each towards the other, 
and towards the ſeveral great in- 
tereſts, the manufactures, naviga- 
tion, revenue, and lands of Great- 
Britain.” Theſe, with ſeveral col- 
lateral diſquiſitions, are the topics 
on which he has endeavoured to 
collect and to convey to the pub- 
lic uſeful and acceptable informa- 
tion. On mentioning the various 
and intereſting ſubjects to which he 
has adverted, the expectation of the 
reader will probably be raiſed to a 
very high pitch. We can aſſure 
him, however, that he runs no ritk 
of being diſappointed, from the pe- 
ruſal of Mr. Edwards's volumes. 
In his reſearches he appears to have 
been diligent and accurate, and to 
have obtained all the valuable do- 
cuments neceſſary to the elucidation 
of his ſubjects. His accounts of 
the agriculture and commerce of 
the Weſt-India Iſlands are parti- 
cularly valuable. The arguments 
for and againſt the ſlave trade are 
diſcuſſed by him at conſiderable 
length, and with more candour and 
impartiality than might be expected 
from one intereſted in the continu- 
ance of that trattic. The charac- 
ters which he draws of the various 
inhabitants of thoſe colonies are 
curious and intereſting; and his 
deſcriptions of the romantic ſce- 


nery of the country, beautiful and 


pictureſque. Mr. Edwards's ſtyle 
and language are correct, elegant, 
and often highly animated. 

«© The Hiſtory of the Govern- 
ment of Newfoundland, by John 
Reeves, Eſq. Chief Juſtice ot the 
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Iſland,“ is a ſhort, but comprehen- 
ſive and entertaining hiſtory ot the 
goverament of that country; in- 
cluding an account of the ſtruggles 
and viciſſitudes of two contending 
intereſts, the planters and inhabi- 
tants on the one hand, and the ad- 
venturers and merchants on the 
other, from the time of granting 
the firſt charter, by queen Eliza- 
beth, in 1578, to the laſt eſtabliſh- 
ment of a court of civil juriſdiction 
in the year 1791. In an Appendix 
the author has inſerted the acts of 
parliament reſpecting the trade and 
fiſneries. 

The « Hiſtorical Journal of the 
Tranſactions at Port Jackſon and 
Norfolk Iſland, &c. by John Hun- 
ter, Eſq. Poſt Captain in h's Ma- 
jeſty's Navy,” is a work from 
which we bave received both in- 
formation and entertainment, not- 
withſtanding that the ſubjects on 
which he has chiefly employed his 
pen, have filled various publica- 
tions, which have already ſated the 
eagerneſs of curiofity. This Jour- 
nal commences with the firſt expe- 
dition for the trapſportation of 
convicts under governor Phillip; 
the particulars of which, and of the 
arrangements for ſettlements at Port 
Jackſon and Norfolk Ifland, toge- 
ther with numerous facts and cir- 
cumſtances which have not been 
related by other writers, it details 
in a pleaſing and intereſting man- 
ner. Mr. Hunter, likewiſe, gives 
an account of the diſcoveries which 
have been made in New South 
Wales, and in the Southern Ocean, 
ſince the publication of Phillip's 
Voyage, compiled from official 
papers; which includes the journals 
of governors Phillip and King, and 
of Lieut. Ball, and the voyages 
from the firſt ſaiiing of the Sirius, 
in 1787, to the return of that ſhip's 
company to England, in 1792. 

This 
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This work is illuſtrated by ſ-ven- 
teen plates and charts, which are 
well engraved. 

Captain Teach's “ Complete 
Account of the Settlement at Port 
Jackſon, in New South Wales, in- 
cluding an accurate Deſcription of 
the Situation of the Colony, of the 
Natives, and of its natural Produc- 
tions,“ is written by a man of ſenſe 
and obſervation, who has enlivened 
his narrative with intereſting and 
amuſing anecdotes. The deſcrip- 
tions, however, which he gives of 
the country, of its climate, ſoil, 
and productions, and his reaſon- 
ings on the practicability of render- 
ing the colonies of convicts in any 
degree advantageous to this coun- 
try, are much more gloomy and 
deſponding than thoſe of former 
writers. If his repreſentations are 
not exaggerated, inſuperable diffi- 
culties prevent the fulfilment of 
the ſanguine expectations formed 
by the projectors of the ſettlements, 
and no adequate returns can b 
any reaſonable . — be expected, 
for the immenſe expence which it 
has coft the nation. | 

In our Regiſter for the year 1785, 
we announced the publication of 
the firſt volume of Belknap's © Hi. 
tory of New-Hampſhire,”* which 
we conceived to be entitled to no- 
tice among the | uy $9 in 
Engliſh literature, from its re-pub- 
lication in this country. After a 
long interval, during which the 
author ſtruggled with numerous em- 
barraſſments, which more than once 
induced him to deſpair of being 
able to complete his work, he has 
met with encouragement to proſe- 
cute his deſign, and to preſent the 
public with two additional volumes. 
In the ſecond volume the author 
carries on the hiſtory of the country, 
from the year 1715 to the year 
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1790; and, together with ſuch pro- 
vincial details as will be more par- 
ticularly acceptable to the inha- 
bitants, ſup lies his readers with 
ſuch information 2s will be found 
generally intereſting and enter- 
taining. The third volume in- 
cludes the geography. topogranhy, 
natural hiſtory, antiquities, and po- 
lirical economy of New Hamp. 
ſhire; an accouzit of the effects of 
the climate, and other cauſes, on 
the human conſtitution ; remarks 
on population, with tables of births, 
deaths, and caſualties; che political 
character, genius, manners, em- 
ployments, and diverſions of the 
people; the conſtitution, laws, re- 
venue, and militia; the fta!- of 
education, literature, and religion; 
with a variety of incidental topics, 
and hints of advice on important 
ſubjects. Upon the whole. Mr. 
Belknap has afforded evidence, in 
theſe volumes, of his poſſeſſing a 
mind accuſtomed to obſerve and 
reflect, indefatigable in acquiring 
valuable information, and influ- 
enced by honourable and patri- 
otic views. The reſults of his re- 
ſearches are calculated to extend 
the boundaries of knowledge; and 
his hints of advice, to increaſe the 
ſtock of human happineſs. 

During the preſent year hath 
appeared the ſixth volume of the 
« Hiſtory of Great Britain, from 
the firſt Invaſion of it by the Ro- 
mans under Julius Cæſar, written 
on a new Plan, by Robert Henry, 
D. D.“ It is with regret that we 
are obliged to announce the preſent 
volume as a poſthumous publica- 
tion. We have had different op- 
portunities, ſince the commence- 
ment of our annual labours, to ex- 
plain the method which Dr. Henry 
has adopted in writing his hiſtory; 


its peculiar advantages; and our 
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high ſenſe of the importance and 
value of his labours. The well 
written account of his life which 
is prefixed to this volume, and 
which our readers will find among 
our biographical anecdotes and cha- 
raters, fully expreſſes what was the 
public opinion of the ability with 
which he conducted his plan, and 
of the eſtimation in which he was 
deſervedly held as a faithful, in- 
ſtructive hiſtorian, and as a re- 
ſpectable and amiable private cha- 
racter. It would be ſuperfluous, 
therefore, to enter into any parti- 
culars reſpecting the preſent vo- 
lume, excepting what are men- 
tioned in the advertiſement of his 
executors, which we ſhall inſert: 
remiſing only, that it contains the 

ſtory from the acceſſion of Henry 
VII. to the death of Henry VIII. 
and that the parts which are ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Laing, do honour 
to the judgment, induſtry, and ac- 
curacy of that gentleman. The 
author of this work, who died in 
1790, left ſome part of the volume 
which is now offered to the pub- 
lic, unfiniſhed; for chapter V. on 
arts, and chapter VII. on manners, 
&c. he had only ſketched out a few 


of the authorities, and no part of 


the narrative was written by him: 
thoſe two chapters are entirely the 
work of Malcolm Laing, eſq. who 
has finiſhed them at the requeſt of 
Dr. Henry's executors. The whole 
of the appendix alſo is Mr. — 
but the reader may be aſſured that 
every other part of the volume 
was completed by Dr. Henry him- 
felf, and is faithfully publiſhed from 
his manuſcript,” 

Mr. Saſtre's „ Saggi ſullz Gran 
Bretagna, &c. Eſſays on Great Bri- 


, tain, vol. I. &c.” are part cf a 


work which is chiefly intended for 
the information of the author's 
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countrymen, the natives of Italy ; 


and to ſupply them with a view of 
the Engliſli hiſtory, laws, manners, 
and government, drawn from the 
beſt authorities. The preſent vo- 
ume - conſiſts of an introduction, 
containing a geographico-political 
deſcriptionofthe Britiſh empire; an 
epitome of the hiſtory of Britain; 
and an eſſay on the Britiſh conſti- 
tution. The ſources of his infor- 
mation under the head of geogra- 
phico- political deſcription, are the 
writings of Camden, Campbell, and 
Adam Smith. His hiſtory he takes 
from Hume, and his account of the 
Britiſh laws and conſtitvtion, from 
Blackſtone and De Such 
a work as the preſent will be found 
uſeful to thoſe among our own 
countrymen, who are defirous of 
becoming acquainted with the Ita. 
lian language. | 
The © Brief Account of the mo · 
ral and political Acts of the Kings 
and Queens of England, from 
William the Conqueror to the Re- 
volution in 1688, &c.” is by no 
means calculated to excite our ve- 
neration for the characters who are 
dragged by the author before the 
tribunal of the public. It con- 
tains a ſevere ſcrutiny into the 
prong of their conduct, deve- 
oped by the authentic and impar- 
tial page of hiſtory ; deſpoils them 
of their title to poſthumous fame ; 
and holds them out as the objects 
of execration. We think, how- 
ever, that the author is too indiſ- 
criminate in his cenſures; and that 
the democratical prejudices, b 
which he appears to be influenced, 
have prevented him from doing 
juſtice to the virtues by which ſome 
of thoſe characters were diſtinguiſh- 
ed. The idea of this work appears 
to have been ſuggeſted by the 
publication entitled, © The Crimes 
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of the Kings 
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. lis 8. laſt campaign; which is 
intormation and en- 
tortain — of, general readerz hs 
11 5 pfeilionatmeu. His 
ticul ng minute accoum © che 
movements in the field, iuſtead of 
Fringe tedious and nguid, or em- 
Harraſſed by rpetual regur- 
rence of — . go hraſęology, : is 
enliveued by appoſite and pleaſing 
remarks, on the county and its in- 
Auer and is drawm up: an: 4 
Ki ſpicuous, ſimple, and. enge! 
The. maps and. plaus,, ald 


102 view of. Seringapatam:; which _ 


accompauy the Rarrati; e, are ex- 
ecuted in a. dee manner. 1 
The * Lwgles Views af: Places 


. A 6... ons AWAS EM 


had to ſtru 


hiſtorical and part 


to which are annexed, 'coticiſe De- 
ſcriptions of the Places "drawn, 
with a brief Detail of Fart 6F fd 
Operations of the Army undet the 
Mari vis Cornwallis, by R. H. 
Colebrook, Lieutenant in the Ser- 
vice of the Honourable Eaſt India 
Company,” were taken by him on 
the ſpot, while he attended the ar- 
in the capacity of ſurveyor. 
They form a beautiful and folen- 
did work, worthy of a place in the 
cabinet of every connoiſſeur, Ac- 
cording to the teſtimony of good 
judges, they convey a ſtriking and 
accurate idea of a country highly 
—— reſque and romantic; and 
erve to explain to politicians, bet · 
ter than any narrative can do, the 
immenſe difficulties, natural and 
artificial, with which our armies 
ein their conteſt with 
Tippoo. The deſcriptions which 
accompany theſe _ are partly 
y ſcientific. 
The Gazetteer of France, con- 


* 


taining every City, Town, and 
Village five Coun 


in that extenſive Country; 
ſhewing the Diſtances of the Cities 


and great Towns from Paris, &c. 


with a deſcriptive Account of every 
Country, Boundaries, Extent, and 
natural Produce, &c. illuſtrated 


with a Map, divided into Depart- 


ments, in 3 Volumes,” is a work, 
the value and importance of which, 
at this particular criſis, will be ob- 
vious from that part of the title. 
page which we have inſerted. With 
reſpect to the accuracy of the in- 


formation which it conveys, and 
its utility to travellers, as well as to 


2 


ferent parts o 
ſufficient to obſerve, that it is 
- Chictly taken from the + Diction - 


thoſe who wiſh to conſult a pro- 


per book of reference while read- 
- ing of the-intereſting events which 


— — lace in the dif- 
that country, it is 
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naire Geographique portatif de la 
Rates i of known and 
a rep tation. 
| Mr. Hofwell's « Mythological 
EiyindI8gical, and Hiforical Pie 
fionary,' 145 work which will be 
acceptable o the public, as it con- 
fains an abridgment of Mr. Bryant's 


very learhed and ingenious Ana- 


ly igof ancient Mytho ogy ; which, 

om its Tearcity and high price, 
was become almoſt inacceſſible to 
general readers. It is alſo rendered 
more extenſively uſeful than the 
en en rt by being given in a 
lexſcographic form, and by a co- 
pious index to the articles, whether 
of 28 or ſubordinate import- 
ance. e ought not, however, 
to omit odſerving, that Mr. Hol- 
well has choſen to retain thoſe ori- 
ental etymologies of Mr. Bryant, 
which ſome of the ableſt critics in 
Aſiatic literature have pronounced 
to be erroneous and fanciful. 

The « Philoſophical and Critical 
Hatory of the Fine Arts, Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, wit 
occaſional Obſervations on the 
Progreſs of Engraving, in its ſeveral 
Branches, deduced from the earlieſt 
Records, &c. by the Rev. Anthony 
Bromley, B. D. Vol. I.” conſiſts of 
two parts. In the firſt part, which 
is termed philoſophical and crj- 
tical, and is divided into ſeven 


chapters, the author diſcuſſes the 
following topics: the origin of 


— advantages, in an im- 
proved ſtate, above all other modes 
of writing; moral, hiſtorical, and 


5 cal painting; the cultivation 
f the X. A ſoutce of refined 


poliſh to manners; and the-parron- 


age of the ſine arts à luſtre to 


atneſs. The ſecond part, which 

Is hiſtorical, is divided into three 
books, and twelve chapters, and 
treats of the progreſs and patron- 
age af the fine arts in the ancient 
Q 2 world. 
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world. On the moſt diſpaſſionate 
peruſal 'of this work, - we catinot 
pronounce that it throws any illu- 
minaticn on the ſubjects which 
the author has unde taken to ex. 
amine, or that it will add much to 
his reputation as a ſcholar, and 
a man of taſte, - In his theories he 
builds too much upon conjecture, 
or upon opinions, the legitimacy of 


which will be conteſted by almoſt p 


every artiſt, and- every dilettante 
and in his hiſtorical part he con- 
fides too implicitly in D' Ancar- 
ville, and the Abbé Winckelmann, 
and in other authorities of inferior 
weight, while he has neglected, or 
paid very ſlight attention to the beſt 
ſources of genuine and authentic 
information. Amid a proſuſion of 
words, likewiſe, we found our- 
ſelves frequently at a .ofs in athx- 
ing any clear and determinate ideas 
to the language which he uſes ; 
and were perpetually offended with 
his negligencies and errors with 
reſpect to grammar and conſtruc- 
tion. We cannot, therefore, but 
think Mr. Bromlcy's hiſtory to be 
defective in ſome of the eſſential 
requiſites for a ſtandard work on 
the ſubjc of the fine arts. 

The“ Sketches of the Origin, 
Progreſs, and Effects of Muſic, with 
an Account of the Ancient Bards 
and Minftrels, illuſtrated with va- 
rious Hiſtorical Facts, intereſting 
Anecdotes, and Poctical Quota- 
tions, by the Rev. Richard Eaſtcott, 
of Exeter,” have afforded us much 
pleaſure and entertainment. The 
author does not aſſume any high 
pretenſions as an amateur; nor 
does he affect to throw light on the 
hiſtory of an art, which he ap- 
pears to have cultivated as a fa- 
vourite amuſement. He acknow- 
ledges, with great modeſty, in his 
preface, that he has availed him- 


— » 
» * - D 


* 


ſelf of thoſe ſources of information 
which lie open to every reader; 
and that if the obſervations which 
he collected “ ſhould tead the way 
to farther enquiries, if they ſhould 
induce the juvenile reader to peruſe 
works of real cttaraterand known 
reſpectability, his end will be fully 
anſwered. It is but juſtice to ac- 


knowledge, that Mr. Eaſtcott ap - 


ears to be well acquainted with 
the beſt writers who have treated 
on the ſubject which he wiſhes to 
recommend and illuſtrate; that he 
has judiciouſly ſelected ſuch of 


their remarks, obſervations, and 
anecdotes, as were proper to be 


introduced into his plan; and that 


he pleads the cauſe of his favourite 
art, as a polite and uſeful accom- 
liſhment, with a laudable ardour 
and ſenſibility. Theſcientific reader 


will receive amuſement from theſe 


ſketches; and they may properly 


be recommended as a ſource of in 


ſtruction, as well as pleaſure, to 
thoſe young perſons who ſpend a 
confiderable part of their time in 
endeavouring to excel in muſic, 
The « Short Hiſtory of the Per- 
ſecutions of Chriſtians, by Jews, 
Heathens, and Chriſtians, &c. by 
A. Robinſon,” contains a brief 
but well written epitome of that 
part of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory which 
falls within the author's plan; in- 


terſperſed with judicious and ſpi- 


rited remarks on the evils of into- 


lerance, eſpecially when praftiſed 


by thoſe who are the firſt to claim 
for themſelvesliberty of confcience. 
To chis hiſtory the author has add- 


ed an account of the preſent ſtate 


of religion in the United States of 


America, which appears to have 
been drawn up from authentic do- 


cuments; and obſervations on civil 


eſtabliſiments in religion, in which, 


with much ingenuity. and argu- 
M5 46 225 Mend > 
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ment, he controverts the reaſonin 
of archdeacon Paley on that ſubje&. 

Mr. Graham's © Review of Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Eſtabliſhments in Eu- 
rope, containing their Hiſtory, with 
a candid Examination of their Ad- 
vantages and Diſadvantages, & c.“ 
as far as it belongs to this depart- 
ment of our work, contains a de 
tail of facts, and a chain of deduc- 
tions from them, which merit the 
attention of the ſtudent in ecclefi- 
aſtical hiſtory. But the greater part 
of his work is intended to define 
the proper extent of civil legifla- 
tion with reſpe& to eccleſiaſtical 
objects; and to point out the good 
olicy, and moral neceſſity of abo- 
iſhing all excluſive eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhments. On theſe ſubjects 
Mr. Graham reaſons with freedom 
and ſpirit, without being preju- 
diced in favour of the claims of 
any religious ſet. He is not, how- 
ever, ſo great a latitudinarian as to 
exclyde all interference of the ci- 
vil magiſtrate in matters ol religion. 
He contends only againſt mono- 
polies, and endeavours to prove, 
that all miniſters have a right to 
a competent proviſion; 2 right 
founded in the law of nature, and 
recognized by the authority of the 
— — law giver himſelf.“ And 
that “government, founded in the 
law of nature, and bound to exe- 
cute its ſovereign dictate, by ap- 
plying it to particular caſes, is un- 
der the ſtriqteſt o ligation to make 
their maintenance legal, by .2cog- 
nizing their natural right to it, in 
the laws of their country.” 


Among ſuch publications of the 
vear as belong to the department 
of biography, we meet with A 
Critical Enquiry into the Life of 
Alexander the Great, by the an- 
cient Hiſtorians ; from the French 
of the Baron de St. Croix; with 


Notes and Obſervations by Sir Ri. 
chard Clayton, Bart.” This work 
was originally *uſhered into the 
world at the Freach Academy des 
Inſcriptions et Belles Lettres, in the 
year '1772, where, it received the 
anqualifed approbation of the 
members,, Some years afterward , 
the author republithed it with addi 

tions and improvements. As, how 
ever, the copies of it are at preſent 
very ſcarce upon the continent, 
and to be found, only in the hands 
of a few perſons of taſte and ery. 
dition in Great Britain, our tianſ- 
lator thought, he ſhouid do an ac- 
ceptable ſervice to the cauſe of li- 
terature, by giviag it to the pub,ic 
in an Engliſh drefs with additional 
illuſtrations derived from his im- 
mediate acquaintance with the an- 
cient hiltorians, The object of 
the baron de, St. Croix was, to 
ſtrip. the hiſtory of Alexander of 
thoſe * fabulous relations and in- 
conſiſtencies which will not bear a 
critical exatyination, and to render 
it conformable to truth and reaſon- 
In performing this taſk he has ex- 
amined the ſources. whence the ſe- 
veral hiſto;i.ns of the Macedonian 
hero have d:awn their information ; 


endeavoured” to exhibit a regular 


and connected ſeries of his military 
exploits; treated of thoſe actions 
which particularly delineate his 
character, and aiford ground for ap- 
preciating his merits; and added 
to the whole a variety of geogra- 
phical diſcuſhons, on points ſug- 
geſted by the different accounts 
which are given of his expeditions. 
The refult of his enquiries bears 
honourable teſtimony to his accu- 
racy of reſearch, patience of inveſ- 
tization, and liberal philoſophic 
ſpirit; and tends greatly to illuſ- 
trate a portion of hiſtory, which 
has been rendered confuſed and 
improbable, by contradictory nar- 
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rations, exaggerated: facts, and ſu- 
2 tictions;;. Sir Richard 
layton is entitled ta the tanks af 
the learned world, for the correct 
and elegant verſion which he has 
im 15 the baron's\ ark; and 
or the many judicious improve 
ments which he. has: . 
. eſpecially in the care which he has 
taken in citing the authorities from 
the original authors, who are un- 
doubtedly the beſt commants on 
themſelveees. 
: The next article which we have 
to introduce to our readers, is the 
fifth volume of the ſecond edition 
of the Biographia Britannica, with 
Corrections, Enl; nts, and the 
Addition of New Lies.“ Ia our 
account of the faurth volume of 
this work, we mentioned the regret 
which we felt at the intimation 
given by Dr, Kippis, in the preface, 
that he meant to decline, the very 
active part which he had taken in 
the improved edition of this valu- 


able collection; and expreſſed our 


hope that it would ſtill enjoy the 
advantage of his 2 2 
and of his well-known talents as a 


biographer. We have now to con- 
gratulate the public that; whateyer, 


circumſtances might have. occaſi- 


ſhare of his attention with any of 


the preceding: and is diſtinguiſhed, 


by equal marks of aſliduity, judg- 

ment, candour, critical ſkill;;and. 
various rtading. When we con- 
ſider the magnitude of the under- 
taking, and the continual acceſ- 
fion which is daily afforded to the 


treaſures of biography, we do not 


. Conſider an apology to be neceſſar 

for the appearance of any of theſe 
volumes at a later period than may 
accord with our wiſhes; and are 
abundantly compenſated by the 
numerous provts, that the interrup · 


tions occaſioned by temporary cir · 
cumſtancts, have contributed; to 
render them more inſtructive and 
vuluable. The preſent volume con- 
tains fifty new lives, and additions, 
ſome of them very large, to almoſt 
forty ather articles. In ſo com- 
-plicated® a work, there will un- 
doubtediy occur various errors and 
defects; and diverſities of judg- 
ment will be formed concerning 
different objects. But if, on the 
whole, it ſhall appear that there is 
notany diminution of diligence or 
candour in the preſent volume, 
and that it contains no ſmall ſtore 
of hiſtorical, biographical, miſcel- 
laneous, and literary, information, 
the editor has no doubt of receiving 
that approbation with which the 
labours of himſelf and his coad- 
jutors have hitherto been indulged,” 
Such is the moceſt concluſion of 
the editor's preface: and from the 
ſentence of the judicious, liberal, 


and candid, he is in no danger of 
meeting with diſappoiutment. - 


The“ Vindication. of the Cha- 
rafter and Conduct of Sir William 
Waller, Knight, Commander in 


Chjef of the Parliament's Forces in 
the Weſt, &c. written by Himſelf, 
andi now firit publiſhed from the 
oned that intimation, the, preſent; | 
volume has had, at leaſt, an equal 


Original Manuſcript, &c.” appears 
to be an authentic production, and 


will ſupply the curious reader with 
numerous intereſting anecdotes and 


circumſtances relating to the times 
when the author lived, and to his 


contemporaries on the political 


ſtage, His principal object, how - 
ever, is to explain his conduct in 
taking up arms againſt king Charles 
the Firſt; and to vindicate himfeif 
from the charge of having after- 
wards abandoned his principles, 
and acted as an enemy to the army, 
the parliament, and the kingdom. 
How far he has ſucceeded in his 
deſ gn, and his ſlatement of facts is 

2 do 
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to be pronounced fair and impart Agency in Eügland, in the Years 
vial, his readers will decide on à 'T64\p; 1635, amd 1636, tranflated 
comparative view of lis narrative From the Enlian Origin, &. by 
with thoſe of other hiſtorians. ./Phe the Rev. Joſapui Herington, con- 
ednor: is of opinion, — mia cumenvcotiet.ion:of facts, 1 
things in this work, and in parti- mow fürſt publiſhieck, which will be 1 
Gular the teftections which occur m wund hightyintereſtiog to the c. 
every part of it, are applicable h cteſratideathiftorion. Gregorio Vau- 9 
te dircumſtances of the preſent zani uu au Itultan cltrgy mau, 1 
period” Whether. he ig ell found. fent into ing by: his hotinefs 
ed in that opinion, will be deter- Urban MMI. iu hel year 1632, 
mined differently - by different per- the Mat Charles I. To com- 
ſons, according to the political ſyſ- e certain differences that had 
tem which they have embraced. lung divided the catholics, parti- 
We cannot, however, acquit the chlarly thiofe of the cterical order, 
author of — — the marks of was the main object of his miſſion; 
a violent party ſpirit, and the effer · in the proſmteutiom of which, how- 
veſrence ot religious bigotry. The ever, much ingidental matter inter- 
ſtyle and language of this work are vened, in whit h the court, ſome of 
"thoſe of the period} when it was the miniſters; and others, were per- 
ritten; quaint and pedantic, and 'fonatty ehgagetitrSome' of th s in- 
abounding in feripturat quotations '-cidental! matter retates to the ſub- 
*and-altuſions. Jects of rouniting:the proteſtant and go 
' The Authentic Memorials of fe- catholie churbhes, and the æppoint- 5 "uf 
markable Occurrences, and affect- ment of '@ catholic biſhop in Eng- 
ing Calamities in the Family of Sir land; which; according to the me- 
George Sondes, Bart. in two Parts, moirs befor us, were the occaſions 
Ko.“ were "originally publiſhed of repeated ednferences between 
about the middle of the laſt cen - our miſtic „ and ſecretary Win- 
tury, and are now become exc&&d- debank;' We fee no reaſon to 
ingly ſcarce. They were partly doubt the authenticity of the papers 
drawn up by fir George Sondes, which Mr. Berington has tranfla- 
and partly by a friend, and con- ted, which ferve to throw Tight'on 
tain a ſingular and pathetic accbùnt tranſactions which have been Fl 
of domeſtic calamities, and of the imperfectiy underſtood and, illuſ- 7 
perſonal oppreſſrons which the ba- ttmed by Engliſn hiſtorians: and 
ronet ſuffered from the republican we cannot ſpeak too highly of his 
1 together with a vin - candeur and impartiality in laying 
ſication of himtelf from various them -before the public. For the 1 
charges, of a public and private prejudires Which the bigotted pa- 1 
nature, which were alleged againſt | piſts way excite againſt him, on «| 
him by the exerutive power, and account of his expoſing the. in- 
the puritanicat clergy. Indepen- trigues of the court of Rome, he 
dently of their being intereſting, will be amply compeuſated by the 
from the: peculiarity of the circum- G—_ of the 1:beral and more 
ſtances which they relate, they may enlightened in his own commu- 
de recommended as a curious record nion; while he will receive the 
of the manners of the age. warm acknowledgments of thoſe 
The Memoirs of Gregorio readers, of every communion, who, 
Panzani, giving an Account of his in the purſuit ar” truth and infor- 
4 ma- 
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mation, can riſe ſuperior to the 
debaſing influence of a narrow 
party ſpirit. What we have ſaid 
we mean particularly to apply to 
the editor's, remarks and ſentiments 
delivered in his introduction and 
ſupplement, which compoſe the 
_ greateſt yart of the volume before 
us, and, exhibit a conciſe and 
well written account of the ſtate 
of the Engliſh catholic church, and 
the conduct of the parties, be fore 
and after the miſſion of Panzani, to 
* praceet times. X 
| r. George Qumberland's “A- 
necdotes of the Life of Julio Bo- 
naſoiii, a Balogaele Artiſt, who 
followed the Style of the belt 
Schools in the fixtcenth Century, 
&c.” are intended to reſcue from 
oblivion the ;ner.tsof a profeſſional 
man, who does not ſeem to have 
had juſtice done to him, by thoſe 
who have given an account of the 
engra ers in the period in which he 
flouriſhed. The particulars re- 
lated by our author, aw the cata- 
logue which he has given of Bona- 
ſoni's engravings, with his remarks 
on the general character of his per- 
formances, will be chiefly valuable 
to artiſts and connoiſſeurs. To 
theſe anecdotes is prefixed a plan 
for the improvement of the arts in 
Eng and; in which the author di- 
covers a laudable concern ta main- 


tain that pre- emi Vence in the arts. 


to which his country, has ariſen, 


and to give it a nobler diſtinction, 


by encourage ng a greater attention 
to the wudy, of the antique. 

Nr. Boiwell's © Additions to the 
firſt Edition of his Life of Dr. 
. Joh:ſon,” contain the gleanings 
of an abundant harveſt, the greater 
p=rt of which might, have been 
throwh away, without any injury 
to the reputation. of Br Johnſon, 
or his biographer. Thev ,exhibat 
ſtronger teſtimonies to the illibera- 


lity of the collector, than to any 
diſtinguiſhing qualities which are 
honqurable to the memory of his 
hero. . 

The Teſtimonies to the Genius 
and Memory of Sir Joſhua Rey- 
nolds, by the Author of Impertedt 
Hints towards a new Edition of 
Shakſpeare, although they do not 
form a regular biographical. pro- 
duction, contain a variety of inter- 
elling materials which will be va- 
luable to the eulogiſt of that ce- 
lebrated artiſt, Among our bio- 
graphical anecdotes and characters 


we nave attempred to give a con- 


nected 1ketch of the life of Sir Jo 
ſhua, extracted from that perform - 
ance. | | 

„The Literary Life of the late 
Thomas Pennant, Eſq. by Hin:ſelt,” 
is a, publication which will afford 
entertainment and pleaſure to thoſe 


who are acquainted. with the va- 


rious wrilings of that gentlemau, 
which have greatly contributed to 
the extenſion of natural and topo- 


| graphics) knowledge. But why he 


20uld whimfically deſcribe him- 
ſelf in his title-page as the late 


Thomas Pennant, eſq. and inform 


7 ages that his authorial ex- 
iſtence terminated on the iſt of 
March, 1791, we have not beenable 
to. diſcover. It is not, improbable, 


however, but we ſhall ſoon hear 
that, our old literary acquaintance 


has formally announced his refuſ- 
ciation. For he informs us, that 
he has a grand and vol.minoys 
work ftill in reſerve, under the 
title of“ Outlines of the Globe,“ 
a part of which may poſſibly be 


ſubmitted by himſelf to the public 


eye. The work now betore us is 
written in a ſimple and lively nar- 
rative ſtyle; and beſide an account 
of the circumſtances' which firſt 
ſtimulated the author to the ſtudy 
of natural hiſtory, of the courſe 75 
' @ 10 _ „ . ; _— * 4 is 
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his ſtudies and publications, and 
of his reſpective tours, contains 
anecdotes, verſes, and miſcellane- 
ous matter, which we have not 
read without amuſement. 

The “ Works of the late Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, &c. in 2 Vols.” 
art introduced by vs in this place, 
as the firſt cori ſis of the lite of that 
eminent character, w:itten partly 
by himſelf, and continued by the 
ingenious Dr. Stuber af Philadel- 
phia. What was written by Dr. 
Franklin, is a tranflation from a 
French verſien of memoirs ot the 
early part of his life, which had 
been ſent by him to M. de Roche- 
foucault, at Paris; which, not- 
withſtanding the gircuitous mode 
in which it is introduced to the 
acquaintance of the Engiiſh reader, 
appears to us to exhibit a bappy 
conception 4 of the probable man- 
ners in which Dr. Franklin expreſ- 
ſed his ideas in the Engliſh manu- 
ſcript.” As a biographical com- 
poſition we found it uncommonty 
faſcinating. In an eafy, pleatant, 
and intereſting manner, ſuch as 
very few writers: have been able 
to acquire, it relates the circum- 
fances of his life 'till the year 
1751, when, by the vigour of his 
genius, the moſt. patient induſtry, 
and the moſt rigid economy, he 
had laid the foundation of his fu- 
ture reſpectability and importance 
in life. Dr. Stuber's continuation 
contains a pretty full account of 
the ſervices which he rendered to 
PhiladeKhia, and a concrſe general 
view of his political conduct. The 
ſecond volume conſiſts of ſelections 
from Dr. Franklin's miſcellaneous 
ellays, on curious and uſeful ſub- 
jets, which are equally entertain- 
ing and inſtructive, and are recom- 
mended by the peculiar charms 
which diſtinguiſh the author's pro- 
ductions. ö 


„ The Private Life of the late 


Benjamin Franklin, L. L. D. &c. 


to which are added; ſome Account 
of his Pablic Life, a Variety of 


Anecdotes eoncerning him, by M. 
M. Briffot, Condorcet, Rochefou- 
cault, Le Roy, & c.“ is, in an- 
other tranſſation from the ſame 
French verfion, but executed in a 
very inferior manner. Of the con- 
tinuation; Hkewrte, and the ſelection 
of the'other papers which compoſe 
the remaimng part of the volume, 
we cannat ſpeak in terms of praiſe, 
The « Lives of the Authors of 
the Spect tor, prefixed to a new 
Edition, by Robert Bidet, A. M.“ 


conſiſt ot intereſting and well writ. 
ten biographical accounts of Ad- 


diſon, Stevie, Parnell, Hughes, Bud- 
gell, Euſden, Tickell, and Pope. 
They ſhew the author not to be 
deficient'in his acquaintance with 
human nature; while t ey afford 
unequivocat proofs of his literary 
abilities, and critical acu.nen. To 
general readers they offer a deſir- 
able compendiunt of the hiſtory of 
the authors of that deſervedly po- 
puliy work; and by the ſhort view 
which they inciude of the ſtate of 
manners, literature, and taſte, at the 
period when they flouriſhed, enable 
them to account for many ſenti- 
ments, obſervations, deſcriptions, 
and reaſonihgs, wiich would other- 
wiſe appear unaccountable. 

Tue 4 Narrative of the Suffer- 
ings'of James Biftow, belonging 
to the Bengal Artillery, during ten 
Years Caf tivity with, Hy der Ally, 
and Tippoo Sahel,” contain man 
intereſtiny particul ers of the hard- 
ſhips and* cruchies ſuſtained by 
thoſe Europeans who were ſo un- 
fortunate à to be carried priſoners 
into the My ſorran territories; of the 
ſingular adventures of Mr. Briſtow, 
in effeting his ccape: and of the 
cuſtom and manners of the people 
++ among 
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fiſts of ſelect 0 8 from the 6 Aa 
en e 163, of which we b 
12 preced ing kanye, as * — 
e "preſent, given. . ample. ſpeci- 


mem io 550 readers, ane on Which 
' we have beſtowed 44% & warm com- 


mendatſon. The firit volume con- 
tains ſuch diſſertations as bave pro- 
ceeded from the maſterly 
ſir William Jones, the preſident 
of the Aſiatic Rey s the ſecond 
includes the valuable communica- 
tions of fir William 2 
Mr. Haſtings, Mr. Wilkins, and 


pen of tan 


Lol. I. Parts t and 2.“ This cu- 
rious and intereſting work is in- 


tenfled, to correct the errors, and to 


illuſtrate the obſcurities as; ancient 
and modern authors, who have un- 
dertaken to treat of the hiſtory of 
India, and to preſent to the reader 
a comprehenfive view of the won- 
derful — performed du- 
ring the period — four thouſand 
years on that grand theatre.” In a 
face of, conijderable extent, Mr. 
aurice informs us of his views in 
conducting this work, the ſources 
whence he derives his information, 
the obſtacles which for ſome time 
retarded its a nce; and gives 
dufficient evidence that he poſſeſſes 
abilities and zeal, which eminent!) 
qualify. him for proſecuting ſuch 
. 3, laborious undertaking. This pre- 
face is followed by a liſt of the books 
made uſe of by him, many of which 


- are; very valuable and ſcarce; and 


by addenda, explaining the maps 


„and engravings which decorate the 
work. The remainder of the vo- 


lume conſiſts of two diſſertations. 
one on the geographical diviſions, 
the other on the theology of Hin 
doſtan. The difſertation on the 
geographical diviſions of Hindot- 

s divided into three chapters, 
in which Mr. Mearice conſiders 
the ancient aphy of India, ac- 
cordin — Romanwri- 
ters; * from authentic wri- 


ters, the 9 extent, and un- 
equal- 
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:equalicd magnificence ofthe ſueerf. rated 
ſive capitals of India, undet the 
-Hindvo, Perfian; and Tatar prin- 
ces; and exhibits the ſenti 

,on theſe ſubjects, of che Perſius, 
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Arabian, and Indian Feb ron ographerb, in tht Plain, wich Me. Cberaller 
at collected from fir William ones mintal to de thie identical tombs 
elegant treatiſe preſi xed to hib de- raiſed e aller of the heroes 
ſcription of Aſia, and from the - of the- war, Profeſſor Dal- 
Ayeen Akbery. M. D' Anville, and — mie Tar 8 Verſion 
major Ren nell are the guides whom ' ere A 
he follows throughout the whole of hs e pfogn ical K uo 
this ſurvey. In this part of Mis 8 conſpſcubus. 
work our author diſcovers great di- Dos wh Ad wities of 
_ 1279578 Britain, and 


ligence and patience of inve 
—— and 4— his 24 
intereſting hiſtorical facts, and pic- 
tureſque deſcription. The fecond 
 differtation, ' of which the volume 
before us contains only the firſt chap- 
fer, comprizes an immenſe variety 
of objets; p rofound and ingenious 
inveſti riot, curious deſcriptions, 
ratlels-of the myſteries of India, 
cythin, Perfia, and Egypt, and nu- 
morous incidental or collateral to- 
pics, from which the reader may 
promiſe himſelf much pleaſure and 
inſormation. However we may 
differ frum Mr. Maurice on ſome 
points, we think that his labdurs 
will cotifer diſtinguiſhed honor n 
himſelf, and tend greatly to eluei- 
date the hiſtory of the eaſter workl : 
and we ſhall de happy to renew 
our acquaintance with him, in the 
proſecution of his valuable: _ 


Mr. Chevatier's „ Deſtri — t 


the Plain of Troy, with a 
that Region, delifieated ee 


tual Survey, read in French — 


the Royal Society of dinbur er 
1791, and — from the Oti- 
— by Andrew Dalzel, M. A. 


ö on rly t if ancient Syſtem of 
5 — = Ec. 


the late William'R 1 7 R. S. 

8. A. Major Gehers of fis Maj feſ. 
ty's orc. Kc.“ were publiftied, | 
under the firehdance, and at 
the expenct of the OY, of” 1 
ti dn fron 3 927 

ſeltee to them 2 ex- 
ecutors, "Th Rat is divided 
into four The firſt con- 


tranſactihyhs bf the Romans in Bri- 
tain; the ſecond, the original inſti- 
tution of the Roman militia, and 
Ancient ſyſtem, of caftrame. 
tion; the third,” 2 encraf de- 
a of North. ritain, and 
nigh 'Ror „ Eren ex- 


tains'a this lee of the military 
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to illuſtrate, by his accompliſhments 
in literature, and in military ſci- 
ence. To the beauties of ſtyle and 
arrangement, however, his work 
has no pretenſions. But it is re- 
commended by the beauties of ty- 
pography, aud of the engraver's 
art, in a ſupereminent degree. It 
is embelliſhed by no leſs than fifty- 
2 plates; wy the 
aper and preis-work are elegant 
ſplendid. | ax Fe 
Thoſe of our readers who re- 
collect the pleaſure they have re- 
ceived from Mr. Groſe's Antiqui- 
ties of England, Wales, and Scot- 
land, and who were appriſed that 
he had turned his a*tention to.“ the 
Antiquities of Ireland,“ will regret 
the loſs which they have ſuſtained 
by his death, before he was enabled 
to complete his work -on thoſe in- 
tereſting ſubjects. He had, how- 
ever, made a conſiderable progreſs: 
and his' papers and drawings have 
been committed to the hands of 
Mr. Ledwich, who has undertaken 
to gratiiy the withes of the public, 
by perfecting what Mr. Groſe left 
in an unfiniſhed ſtate, and by pro- 
ceeding with the deſiga. The firſt 
volume of this work hath already 
made its appearance, and contains a 
rich collection of curious ruins, and 
beautiful views, engraved in a very 
ſuperior ſtyle. The number of 
plates is one hundred and forty, 
which have been taken from draw- 
ings by the late captain Groſe, 
lieut. Daniel Groſe, Mefirs. Brien, 
Cocking, Bigari, Barralet, and other 
eminent arti''s, the latter chiefly 
from the noble collection of the 
right honourable William Cunning- 
ham. The deſcriptions which ac- 
company them are conciſe and per- 
ſpicuous, inſtructive, and enter- 
taining, and were written in part 
by Ar: Groſe, and the reſt by the 
able pen- of Mr. Ledwich, with 
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whoſe character as an ingeniors 
and philoſophic antiquary, our 
readers are not unacquainted. The 
ſame gentleman has prefixed to the 
work three learned and intereſting 
diſquiſitions, the firſt on the pagan, 
the ſecond on the monaſtic, and 
the third on the military antiqui- 
ties of Ireland, 3 

The work entitled“ Nenia Bri- 
tannica, or a Sepulchral Hiſtory of 
Great Britain from the earlieſt pe- 
riod to its general Converſion to 
Chriſtianity, &c. by the Rev. James 
Douglas, F. S. A.” bears abundant 
teſtimony to the indetatigable in- 
duſtry of the author in antiquarian 
refcarches, and preſents us with 
many objects gratifying to curioſity. 


It includes a complete ſeries of the 


Britiſh, Roman, ard Saxon fepul- 
chral rites and ceremonies, with the 


contents of ſeveral hundred burial 


places,' opened under the careful 
inſpe&ion of the author. “ To en- 
ter critically into the hiſtory of the 
ancient inhabitr-ats of Britzin, is 
not the view of this work; it has 
only to recommend itſeif by exhi- 
biting memorials which have an 
undoubted relation to its old inha- 
bitants, and feveral.of which have 
been preſented with features ſuffi- 
ciently expreſſive to admit of inveſ- 
tigation.” -The volume before us 
conſiſts of deſcriptions of theſe me- 
morials, and the inveſtigations to 
which they have directed the au- 
thor, ſome of them curious and ſa- 
tis factory, and others, in our opi- 
nion, vague and hypothetical. The 
plates which accompany his work, 
have been engraved in aqua-tinta 
by the author himſelf, and contain 
correct delineations of the objects 
on which he expatiates. 

The “ Hiſtorical, Monumental, 
and Genealogical Collections, rela- 
tive to the County of Glouceſter, 
printed from the original Papers — 

; the 
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the.late Ralph Bigland, Eſq. prin- 


cipal King of Arms, Vol. I.“ were 
intended by the author to be con- 
ſidered as an appendix to former 


publications relative to the hiſtory 


of Glouceſterſhire, rather than as 


an original work. They were de- 
ſigned to be, © rather. an hiſtory of 
the inhabitants of Glouceſterſhire 
than of the ſhire itſelf;”” and inſtead 
of being confined to accounts of the 
families and pedigrees of the poſ- 
ſeſſors of manors, or a few others 
who are rendered eminent by their 
birth, employment, and eſtates, to 
include © the ſhort and ſimple an- 
nals of the poor;” by theſe means 
to ſupply materials for an accurate 
detail of property : an object highly 
* intereſting in a commercial coun- 
try, where property frequently 
changes its owner, who thereby ac- 
quires a ſettlement far diſtant from 
his native one.” Sucha plan muſt 
neceſſarily be extenſive and minute, 
and requize a particular inveſtiga- 
tion of armorial bearings, genealo- 
gies, pariſh regiſters, inſcriptions 
on tombs, &c. &c. for which Mr. 
Bigland was peculiarly qualified by 
his profeflion; and which, however 
dull and tedious an employment it 
would prove to moſt perſons, was 
not to him unpleaſant, but furniſh- 
ed him with an amuſement for ma- 
ny of the hours which he paſſed in 
the country. This volume is illuſ- 
trated by upward of forty well ex- 
ecuted engravings. 

Mr. Polwhele's © Hiſtorical VI 
of Devonthire, in five Volumes, 
Vol. I.” is a publication intended 
to be ſubſervient to a larger work 
which has been ſor ſome time ex- 
pected from his pen, under the tiile 
of a « Hiſtory of Devonſhire,” 
Theſe views, he informs us, „do 
not interfere jn the leaſt with the 
main undertaking, yet will proba- 
bly be deemed a repoſitory of cu- 
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rious notices. Here may be intro- 
duced at large a multiplicity of pa- 
pers, to which references only can 
be made. in, bjitory ; and here I 
may be at liberty to thro out con- 
jectures on ſubjects of antiquity, 
and ſubmit to conſideration a vari- 
ety of points that ſeem ambiguous ;. 
but which, when elucidated, may 
be worthy attention for the larger 
work. One great phject of the 
publication is to create diſcuſſion, 
ſuggeſt ſubjects of enquiry, and 
open freſh ſoùrces of intelligence; 
ſo that every point worthy of no- 
tice may be examined and aſcer- 
tained, and, in ſhort, that nothing 
of conſequence may be omitted in 
the hiſtory.” Such is the nature 
and deſign of this work, as explained 
by the author. Its contents, there - 
fore, our readers will naturally con- 
clude to be too numerous and miſ- 
cellaneous to be diltin&tly-ſpecilied- 


by us. Whether the plan which 


Mr. Polwhele has adopted be a ju- 
dicious one, we . will not take 
upon ourſelves to determine. Many » 
of the materials which compoſe the 
maſs, and which will doubtleſs be 

incorporated in the larger work, 

are curious. and intereſting; and 

many of the conjectures and hypo- 
theſes which he throws out for dif. 

cuſſion, and which, we hope, will 

not be admitted into that work, we 

conceive to be groundlels and fan- 

ciful. They are, however, freely 
ſubmitted to public inveſtigation, 

and will, we thould imagine, re- 

ccive ſuch comments and remarks 

from able and cand'd amiquaries, 

as ſhall prove favourable to the re- 

putation of the author's principal 

deſign, 

Mr. Warner's “ Topograpaical 
Remarks, relating to the South- 
weſtgrn Parts of Haupſhire, in Two 
Vo.” are the production of an 
author who appears to pcſſeſs the 

qua- 
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lifications requiſite ſor an in- 
Aructiee and entertaining”: couns 
ty hiſtorian: + Theſceneowhich he 
has choſen, is diſtinguiſned by a va. 
riety of circumſtances and events 
highly inte reſting to the tapogra« 
pher and the antiquary ; and is clus 
cidated! by him in a» manner that 
leads us to expect much gratifica» 
tion from a complete. hiſtary of the 
county, to which we are given to 
noderfgand his attention is dineed, 
Beſide a judicious and pleaſing ac: 
count of the localities, he has in- 
troduced a number of general ob- 
fervations; and occafional di ſqui - 
fitions, to render it amuſing to 
readers unconnected with the act 
he has gone ovrr, as well. as to 
thoſe who are refrdent, or other- 
wiſe intereſted in — — is with ro- 
ve learn, that t ates in- 
— for this work — 
nately deftroved by fire. 

« The Hiſtory of the ancient nnd 
royal Foundation, called the Abbey 
of St. Alban, from the Foundation 

thereof in 793, to its Diflolution 
in 1530; exhibiting the Life of each 
Abbot, and the principal Events re- 
lating to the Monaſtery duruig his 
Rule and Government, by the Rev. 
Peter Newcombe,”” is a work from 
the peruſal of. which: we have re- 
ceived much. information and a- 
muſement. The abbey of St. Al- 
ban was the moſt diſtiaguiſſiud of 
the religions houſes of England, 
and hat ſupplied tlie laborious au- 
tiquary. with con ſidrrable materials 
for deſcribing the internaleconomy 


and policy of inſtitutions, Which 
ing events, and the-moſt conſpi - 
cuous characters in Roman hiſ- 


ſuperſtition antꝭ craft were jointly 
concerned in'erefting and ſupport- 
ing. Theſe materials Mr. New- 
combe has collected from the moſt 


authentic ſources, aud draun up 


his narrative, in general, with cor- 
rectneſs, perſpicuity, and ſimph- 
city. And notwithſtanding that 
the ſubſect of his work is of a local 
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hature,; he has judiciouſly intto- 

duoed into it; and diſcuſſed à va- 

riety/ of topics, which will be 

found curious and intereſting. The 

hiſtory in the preſent volume eloſes 

at the ver 1335. 11 D 

Mr. Watkins's 4 Eſſay towards 

a:Hiſtory of Biddeford,” originated 

in the intention of giving :fome 

ſmait affiſtance to the preteht lan- 

genious hiſtorian of Devonſhire; 

and was publiſhed in à ſeparate 

form, in conſequence of the appli- 

cation of ſome reſpectable friends, 

which he could not, with-propriety, 

withſtand: As, however, neither 

the town nor its neighbourhood 
afford much matter for an hiſtorian, 
our author's labours will be prin- 
cipally acceptable to thoſe Who 

live on the who will receive 
amuſement from the local cireum- 
ſtances detailed in his narrative, 

and the anecdotes with which it is 
interſperſſdſe. 
In our laſt volume we' inſerted 

a particular account of the deſign 
and execution of a4 work entitled 

% Roman Converſations, ora ſhort 

Deſcription of the Antiquities: of 

Rome, and the Character of many 
eminent Romans, intermixed with 
References to Claſheal Authors, and 
various Moral Reflections, &c. vol. 
IL.” During the preſent year, a ſe- 

'cond volume of that work hath been 
publiſhed ; which will be found 
equally entitled to the attention 


and approbation of the claſſical 
ſtudent. The converſations in this 


valume are fifteen in number, and 
relate to ſome of the moſt intereſt- 


fre 
Among the collections of travels 


which appeared during the year, 


the-firſt to which we ſhall-call the 
attention of our readers, are thoſe 
„in Europe, Africa, and Aſia, per- 

totmed 
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formed between the years y n 
1.279, by Charles Peter FThunber 
M. D. Kaight of the Order of Va 
Profeſſor ot Botany in the Univer- 
ſity of Upſal, &c. intaree Volumes.“ 
This work is the production of 2 
_ perſon of extenſive knowledge: and 
obſervation, with whoſe ſcientific 
reſearches the lovers of natural hi- 
tary have been frequently enter+ 
tained and inſtructed. In the pro: 
vince in which he now appears, he 
is diſtinguiſhed by the ſame accu+ 
racy and fidelity as recommended 
his philoſophical labours ; and fur» 
niſhes his readers with much valu- 
able information, delivered “ in an 
artleſs unpremeditated order,” and 
in the plain fimple language of 
truth. The firſt volume contains 
an account of-the profeſſor's travels 
through Denmark, Holland, and 
France, his voyage to the Cape of 
Good Hope, his firſt expedition up 
the coaſt of Caffraria, and his reſi- 
dence during two winters at the 
Cape. The ſec ond volume relates the 
incidents —_—_ another — 
the Cape, two long journeys to t 
— and — of the 
ſouthernmoſt point of Africa, a 
voyage to Java, and his reſidence 
at Batavia. Notwithſtanding tliat 
the greater part of the ſcenes which 
he has thus far deſcribed, have been 
lately inveſtigated - by authors of 
- confiderable- repute, our praſeſſor 
has gleaned many curious and in- 
tereſting facts, which had eſcaped 
their-obſervation, and which extend 
our acquaintance with the geo- 
hy, the rural economy, the 
natural hiſtory, and the cuſtorns 
and manners of the reſpective 
countries. The third volume in- 
dludes the author's voyage to Japan, 
his account 6f the connection an 
commerceroſu the Dutch with the 
: Japaneſe, nud his jaurney | to the 
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caurt at edo, with the ambaſſador 
appointed to carry the annual 


pe ſent to the emperor; in which 


has imermixed” whatever know< 
—— gather from his own 
0 ation and from diligent en- 

t 7. reſpe i the nat and 
— hiſtoxyi of that ant raordi nary 
country, iti peopie, their manners, 
language, arts, &c, c. On thefe 
various, _ m — 
gree novel, topics to Europeans, 
profeſſor Thunberg's - abfervations 
aud remarks will be found gratify- 
ing to-cuniofity, and!.provewdefirs 
able acceſiom to the ſtores of the 
naturaliſt - and the hiſtorian. 

Mr. H ! <4 Fravets in India, 
during the Years rg$0;.278 , 1782, 
and 1783, poſſeſs a uery high de- 
gree of merit, ntit my us they con- 
vey importaiit information relative 
to a part of the world which is re- 
dered intereſting from its conneo- 
tion with our on country, the 
richneſs of its ſcenety, and the 


culiar manners. offits inhabitants, 


but on account likewiſe, of the 


ſources of entertainment which 


they lay open to the lovers of the 
fine. arts. Ehe narrative of. Mr. 
Hodges cbm ds: the reflet᷑ 


tions and de ſcriptinns for which lie 


tound materials during. period of 
mare than Three years, in which he 
viſited the / maſt important places, 


aul the moſt ĩoteteſtinę to vnriaſitx, 
which urtoaeceſſihle 40 Hupen 


tra vellerscia Hindoſtan. Phe ſtyle 
and language ĩn Hihi it ĩs dra un 


g- But this work is baot 


only recommended by the ſubʒects 


which enploy tlie author pen, and 
the manner in which he treats of 
them. but by the beautiful exertions 


d of his -proteffionah abilities as an 


artiſt. His pencil has been happily 
called in to the aid of his deſcriptive 


talents, 


—— meet 
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talents, and has illuſtrated the ſcenes 
and cuſtoms with which he would 


bring his readers acquainted, in a 


manner that ſerves to give the moit 

fect idea of them imaginable to 
thoſe who have nat the opportunity 
of viewing them on the ſpat. The 
plates taken from his pictures, and 
which accompany theſe travels, are 
fifteen in number, including a map 
of his diſterent journeys — excur- 
ſions, and are engraved in a ſupe- 
rior and maſterly ſtyle. 

Mr. Hamilton's account of « A 
Voyage round the World, in his Ma- 
jeſty's Frigate Pandora, perform- 
ed under the Direction of Captain 
Edwards, ia the Years 1790, 1791, 
and 1792, &c.“ contains a number 
of particulars, Wich will afford 
entertainment even to thoſe who 
are well read in the details of the 
different circumnavigators of our 
globe. Of the South Sea Iſlands 
already known, and of their inha- 
bitants, it relates ſome intereſting 
circumſtances which had been 
overlooked .by former writers; and 
deſcribes new countries, diſcover- 
ed in this voyage. A conſiderable 
part of it contains a relation of the 
events and ſufferings experienced 
aſter the unfortunate ſhipwreck'of 
the Pandora, by the part of the 
crew who ſurvived, art who in 
open boats performed a voYage.of 
eleven hundred miles, before they 


could reach any hoſpitable ſettle- 
ment. Of” Mr. Hamilton's ſtyle 


And language, we cannot ſpeak in 
terms of praiſe. To the rules of 
grammar and orthography he 1s- 
too inattentive, and his phraſeolo- 
ey is often blameably ſingular and 
affected. 

The“ Excurſion to the Peak of 
Teneriffe, in 1791, &c. by Lieu- 
tenant Rye, of the Royal Navy,” 
contains an account of the bold and 
ſucceſstul attempt of two Engliſh 


t 


gentlemen, at an unſeaſonable time 
of the year, to viſita ſpot to which 
tew travellers have had curioſity 
or courage enough to aſcend. This 
account is drawn up in a lively 
and pleaſing manner, and contains 
ſome obſervations on the ſurround- 
ing country and inhabitants, not 
unworthy of at'ention. It is to be 
lamented, however, that our intre- 
pid traveilers were not provided 
with proper inſtruments for aſcer- 
taing the altitude of the Peak, and 
are obliged to refer us for a ſcien- 
tinc account of it to preceding 
writers. | ; 

The “sketch of a Tour on the 
Continent, in the Years 1786 and 
1787, by James Edward Smith, M. 
D. F. R. S. &c. Preſident of the 
Linnæan Society, in three Vo- 
lumes,” is a publication from the 
peruſal of which we have received 
a very conſiderable degree of plea- 


ſure. The talents of the author 


as a literary man, and particularly 


as a botanical writer, are ſufficĩently 


known to our readers, and have 


attached to his name no ſmall por- 


tion of celebrity. In the preſent 
work he 1 with advantage, 
as à lover © 


ſcenes and tlie objects which have 


given riſe to his remarks, have, it 


is true, been frequently viſited and 
deſcribed by preceding travellers, 


and by ſome late writers efpecially, 
whoſe works have met with gene- 
ral acceptance. They have not, 


however, ſuperſeded the obſerva- 


tions of our intelligent author; or 
+> him from making a va- 


uahle acceſſion to our ſources of 


amuſement and information. The 


following is. the order of his tour: 
Holland, the Netherlands, France, 
Genoa, Florence, Rome (the de- 
ſcription of which place, with its 


invaluable treaſures, nearly occu- - 


2 the fine arts, and a 
' ſtudent of men and manners. The 


11 
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pies the whole of one Volume), 
Naples, the eccleſiaſtical Territory, 
Venice, and through ſeveral Italian 
cities, back to Genoa, and from 
thence through Turin and Geneya 
to Paris.— The botanical obſerva- 
tions which occur in this work are 
introduced with a judicious and 
ſparing hand, and are written in ſo 
a reeable a manner, as to be inter- 
eſting to general readers as well as 
naturaliſts. In his 1 of 
ſtatues, paintings, and public build- 
ings, which engaged at leaſt a pro- 
88 ſhare of = N 
r. Smit ears to be guided b 
e l genuine ate. His 
remarks on men and manners diſ- 
cover him to be a ſhrewd and diſ- 
cerning obſerver, to poſſeſs liberal 
and enlightened views, and to be 
influenced by a ſpirit of candour 
and philanthropy. The ſtyle and 
language, likewiſe, in which he 
writes, are correct, lively, and 
r | 
Dr. Moore's © Journal during 
a Reſidence in France, from the 
orie of Auguſt to the middle 
December 1792, &c. in two 
Volumes,“ is the production of 
an t aud entertaining writer, 
who has been for a long time, de- 
ſervedly, a favourite with the pub- 
lic, and of whoſe merits in this 
ſpecies of compoſition we have for- 
merly had occaſion to ſpeak in 
terms of warm approbation. The 
pleaſure which we received from 
his other works, raiſed our expec- 
tation to a high pitch, when we un- 
derſtood that he intended to deli- 
neate a picture of the moſt ſtriking 
events which took place, durin 
ſome of the moſt intereſtin — 
critical periods in the Freuch Re- 
volution; and to preſent us with 
his own reflections, as they aroſe 
in his mind v hile many of the 
tranſactions which he relates were 
72793. 
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paſſing under his eye. And. it is 
but juſtice to acknowledge that 
out expectation hath been amply. 
gratified,, In his firſt volume we 
are preſented with a connected 
ſeries of the moſt important cir- 
cumſtances which aroſe between, 
the 7thof Auguſt, the day on which, 
the author entered Paris, and the 
zd of Oftqber, when the Conven- 
tion had met, and the news of the 
Duke of Brunſwick's retreat ha 

quieted all the alarms for tue ſafety 
of the metropolis. The ſecond 
volume commences with the raiſ- 
ing of the ſiege of Lifle; contains 
an account of the principal debates, 
and proceedings of the French 
Convention, and of the Pariſians; 
and ends with the death of the 
king. To many of the fats which, 
Dr. Moore relates, he was himſelf 
a witneſs : the. reſt he has en- 
deavoured to collect from the moſt 
authentic fources of information. 
Not that we are to ſuppoſe, how- 
ever impartial he was as a ſpectator 

and however diſcriminative and, 
cautious in admitting evidence,. 
that it was impoſſible for him, on- 
any occaſion, to be miſtaken or 
miſled. For he 2cknowledzes that, 
« on ſome vi the moſt intereſting. 
occurre Ces, the various accounts 
which poured in from all quarters,, 
croſſed, joitle1, and confounded, 
each other in ſuch a manner, that, 
hte has ſometimes been tempted. to 
ſuſpect, that as his information. 
Increaſed, his knowledge dimi- 
niſh:d.” On the whole, however, 
conſidered as aregiſter of iadts, we, 
conceive his Journal to be a valu- 
able work, from which the future 
hiſtorian may derive conſiderable 
light and aſſi ſtance. But what prin- 
cipally recommends it, are the num- 
der and variety of anecdotes which 
are interſperſed as . iſodes 

t 


throughout every part of the nar- 
E rative; 
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rative; and the curious and ſtriking 
traits of the character and manners 
of the people which it exhibits, and 
of the changes which with an in- 
credible rapidity 'were brought 
about by the Revolution. In Dr. 
Moore's reflections and ſentiments, 
thoſe readers will generally concur, 
who are enemies to republicaniſm, 
and advocates for the mixed form 
of government which was eſtabliſli- 
ed under the conſtitution of 1 789. 

The“ Tour through the Theatre 
of War, in the months of Novem- 
ber and December, 1792, and Ja- 
nuary, 1793,” is the production of 
a ſenſible and lively- writer, who 
appears to have viſited the ſpots 
which he deſcribes, and to have 
been an'eye-witnefſs to many of the 
important facts which he relates, 
His narrative agrees, in general, 
with the beſt and moſt impartial 
documents which have been laid 
before the public; his powers of 
deſcription appear with advantage 
when he paints the molt intereſtiug 
ſrenes of tue period to which he 
cn nes his atiehtion; and his re- 
fechlons are Hberul and mary. 


Fhe dnectotes Wr which hits 
Four is interſperſed, particularly, 
thoſe, relating” 2 military men, are” 
curtous und entertainipg. * 

The Tour througſi Germany, 
chntaining full Directions“ fat tra- 
velling in that intereſting County, 
with Obſervations on the State of 
Agricuſture and Polfcy of tlie dit- 
ferent States, & c.“ is Compoſed, 
partly, of 'temarks made during 
different excurhons to the Count! 
nent, and chiefly, of copious ex- 
tracts from the works of Pr. Yurney, 
Mrs. Piozzi, Dr. Moore, and Baron 
Rieſbec k. From theſe ſources the 
authorhas compiled a pleaſant vade- 
mecum, which beſide the directions 
which may be uſeful to a traveller, 
will ſupply him with amuſing ſtories 


.- - 


and anecdotes, when not enlivened 
by the converſation of agreeable 
companions. | 5 

The Comparative Sketch of 
England and of Italy, in two Vo- 
lumes,“ is a well written and pleaſ- 
ing little work, containing many 
ingenious and intereſting obſerva- 
tions on the late of jurisprudence, 
political economy, religion, and the 
fine arts, in thoſe reſpective coun- 
tries, which merit the attention of 
the traveller, the politician, and the 
philoſopher. The anecdotes which 
the author has introduced, are 
amuſing and inſtructive; and his 
reflections and ſpeculations appear 
to be thoſe of aperſon who withes 
to extend the boundaries of ſocial 
happineſs. 

The « Tour through the South 
of England, Wales, and part of 
Ireland, made during the Summer. 
of 1591,” is the production of a 
lively, but deſultory writer, who 
appears to have paſſed with rapidity 
over a variety of intereſting ſcenes, 
on which he has made a number of. 
miſceliancous "remarks, Tomewhak 
in the Shandean ſtyle, which are 


calculated for amuſement, if they 


do not convey any important, in- 
forniation. From the manner in 
which ſome pirts. gf. are written. 
and the powers deſcription which 
are oOccaſionally difplaved, the 
author ſeems to polſeſs talents, 
which would have enabled him to 
preſent the public with a very re- 
ſpectable performance; had he not 
been too apprehenſive of the nul-, 
chievous ciletts of thinking, on the 
facultics of his mind. But the 
impulſe of the moment, and the 
impreſſiong which are conveyed by. 
the contemplation of new objects, 
dictated, for the moſt part, thoſe 
haſty ſetches, whickthe reader will 
ind ſo looſely thrown together.“ 

NMr.' Heron's „ Ob::yations 
52 TIE e made 
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made in à fourney through the: 
Weſtern Counties of Scotland, in 
the Autumn of 1592, in tus Vo- 
lumes,” felate to à variety of ob- 
jects; the ſcenery, antiquities, 
cuſtoms, . manners, population, 
agriculture, * manufactures,” com- 
merce, political condition, and 
hrerature of the countries which. 
he viſited, 6r of which he caught 
a diſtant glimpſe in the courſe of 
his *peregrination, In an adver- 
tiſement tô the firſt volume, the 
anthor obſerves, that “ tevicwing 
his work, when the charm of no- 
velty and the ardour of compoſi- 
tion are over, he finds it ſo very 
imperfect, in lis own eſtimation, 
that he dares hardly hope for the 
notice of the public, or the mercy” 
of the critic.” We are not, how- 
ever, diſpoſed to be ſo ſevere upon 
the author, as he is upon himſelf. 
For notwithſtanding that his work 
has faults, with reſpect to ntrange - 
ment and ,compoſition, , ariting 
probably. from the tog gfeat haſte 
ig which it was written and pub- 
Wihed, yet we think that theſe are 
abundantly counterbalanced by 
the information and entertainment 
which 'he has provided for his 
readers.” It exhibits an accarate 
and pleaſing ſketch of the, ſtate 
of fociety, "induſtry, arts, and 
manners among our northern 
fellow ſubjecks; and incidentati 
inculcates ſentimerts of mora ls 
and religion, which do 'honour* 
to the author's patriotiſm and II- 
berallty. 1 
The“ Travels in the Weſtern: 
Hebrides, from 1782 to 1 790, by 
the Reverend George Lane Ru- 
chanan, M. A. Miffionary Miniſter 
to the Iſles from the Church of 
Scotland,” are compoſed of details 
and remarks, the reſult of the 
author's enquiries and obſerva- 
tion during many voyages ard 


oppreſſed 


j9urnies,, performed for a, long 
feries of years which are highly 
intereſtiug, and on various accounts 
merit the attention of the public. 
The weltern, Re are a long 
chain of 1 5 in the Atlantic 
Ocean, * ſeldom. vilited, and their 
interior « economy, the ſituation, - 
circumſtances, and character of 
the people, never before deſcribed 
by any, modern "traveller, except. 
in a very Tuznmaty manner, by 
Donald N onro, quoted and follow: 
ed by George Buckanan; in, his 
Hiſtory , of Scotland.“ Of the, 
natür- productions, inhabitzuts, 
employments, uſages; | and local 
7 Tikay TRY OAT, 
cuſtoms, Mr. Buchanan has. giver 
an account, which the readers of _ 
voyages and travels muſt ge 
knowledge to' be. recommended 
by the Charnis f novelty," and 
by ſtrong internal marks of au- 
thehticity. But his view of the 
political ſtate of the Hebrides, and 


of the moſt abje& ſervitude and 
22 miſery, in which a con- 
ide 


rable part of the unfortunate 


inhabitants are involved, will par- 
ticularly intereſt the feelings of 


every benevolent Briton ; and will, 
we hope, excite the attention 6 


the leviſſatire, from motives * 


good policy, as well as huntanity, 
to the condition of thoſe highly 


government. | x 
The * Pictureſque Tour through 
parts of Europe, Afia, and Africa, 


&c. with Plates, after Deſigns by 
James Stuart, Eſquire, written by 


an Italian Gentleman,“ couſfiſt of 
tiftv-three ſttort letters, deſcriptive 
of the ſtate of ſociety and man- 
ners in different parts of the coaſts 
of the Mediterranean, which are ' 
written in à light and pleaſing ſtyle, 
though they caunot be faid to bring 
any acceſſion to the ſtock of public 
information. But the principal re- 
R 2 commendation 
* 


tes under a free 
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commendation. of this work ariſes. 


from five prints of Athenian ſub- 
jects, from the drawings of i late 
Mr. Stuart, author of the Antiqui- 
ties of Athens, and one of the Nau- 
machia at Palermo, copied from 
that of Howel in his Voyage Pitto- 
reſque; which ate exquiſitely 
beautiful. 1 2 Mr pl 
Mr. Robertſon's “ Topographi- 
cal Survey of the great Road from 
London to Bath and Briſtol, with 
Hiſtorical and Deſcriptive Accounts 
of the Country, Towns, Villages, 
and Gentlemen's Seats on and ad- 
Jacent to it, illuſtrated .by Perſpec- 
tive Views of the moſt ſele& and 
pictureſque Scenery, in Two Vols.“ 
is an elegant and ſplendid work, 
which will be highly valued by the 
2 of beautiful, landſcapes. 


e plates are fixty-five in num- 


ber, executed in mezzotinto; and 


a with eleven uſeful 
maps. With reſpect to the de- 
ſcriptive part of the work, it is 
conciſe and well written, and is 
diſtinguiſhed by thoſe typographi- 
cal excellencies in which this 
country is rapidly improving. 

" The* Piureſque Guide to Bath, 
Briſtol, the Hot-wells, the River A- 
von, and the adjacent Country, illuſ- 
trated with a ſet of Views, taken in 
the Summer of 1792, by Meſſrs. Ib- 
beflon, Laporte, and J. Haſſell, and 
engraved in „ is another 
elegant and pleaſing publication, 


which . fidelity and minuteneſs of 


deſcription, the beauties of typo- 
graphy and of the engraver's art, 
combine to render a deſirable com- 
panion to ſuch perſons as may viſit 
thoſe, ſcenes ot faſhionable reſort. 
Sixteen prints and a view of Bath 
decorate this ſurvey, which is en- 
titled to rank high among pictu- 
reſque works. 

ir. Iceland's “ Piftureſque Views 
on the River, Thames, from its 
| I | 


Squrce in Glouceſterfhire, to the 
Nore, with Obſervations on the 
Public. Buildings and other Works 
of Art in its Vicinity, in Two Vols.“ 


% 


is another publication in which the 
peneil has * happily employed 
in illuſtrating the e of 
the pen. The paper and the typo- 
graphy are of a ſuperior. kind. , In 
the deſcriptive parts, the author has 
aimed, ſucceſsfully, at a firyple and 

erſpicuous ſtyle of narrative. 

V hat he has borrowed from hiſ- 
tory, is judiciouſly ſelected, and 
will afford amuſement and inform- 
ation. As he proceeds down the 
river, he does not omit to viſit the 
objects and the buildings on the 
ſhore, moſt worthy of the notice of 
travellers, and to point -out the 
beauties of nature andart, for which 
they are celebrated. Nor does he 
overlook thoſe remains of antiqui- 
ty which arreſt the attention of the 
curious, or evable him to introduce 


the intereſting “tales of other. 


times.” His views, which are fifty- 
three in number, are all in aqua- 
tinta, and are deſigned and executed, 
in general, with accuracy and taſte 
uch, likewiſe, is the character of 
the, Pictureſque Views on the 
River Medway, from the Nore to 
the Vicinity of its ſource in Suſſex, 
with Obſervations on the Public 
Buildings and other works of Art 
in its Neighbourhood,” by the ſame 
gentleman. This volume, may 
not improperly be conſidered as a 
continuation of the laſt mentioned 
work aadis illuſtrated by twenty - 
eight elegant prints. | 


In politics, the peculiar circum- 
ſtances of the times have occaſioned 
an inundation of treatiſes, hich 
are, chiefly, of a local and tempora- 

y nature. If we ſelect any from 
the maſs, they are eiter ſuch as 
have more particularly engaged the 
; atten- 
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attention of the public, or which 
have ſome relation to general poli- 
tics, or which will afford aſſiſtance 
to the hiſtorian of the period; by 
enabling him to aſcertain political 
facts, and to develope the principles 
and views of the different parties 
who have divided the political world. 
Among the different ſubjects in 
this department, that of the origin, 
the nature, and probable conſe- 
quences of the preſent war, gave 
riſe to 'a variety of publications, 
ſome of them of unuſual merit as 
argumentative and imprefhive com- 
poſitions, In this number we muſt 
rank the © Letters on the Subject 
of the Concert of Princes, and the 
Diſmemberment of Poland and 
France, by a Calm Obſerver.” This 
work abounds jn important in- 
formation, and intereſting argu- 
ments; and expoſes, with energy, 
dut yet with temper, the ill policy 
of the combination which has been 
formed by the different crowned 
heads againſt France; and points 
out the dangers which threaten the 
commerce and independence of this 
country, on the event of their army 
28 ſucceſsful. Jaſper Wil- 
on's “ Letter Commercial and 
Political, addrefſed to the Right 
Hon. William Pitt, in which the 


real Intereſts of Britain in the pre- P 
is, 


ſerit Criſis are conſidered, &c. 
likewiſe, a firſt rate publication» 
The author poſſeſſes a judicious, 
comprehenſive, and well informed 
mind ; and has brought forward a 
number of facts and reaſonings, to 
ſhew the ruinous tendency of the 
war, which the impartial and un- 
rejudiced will conſider to be high- 
y ſerious and weighty. Of the 
Letter from the I ht Honour- 
able Charles James Fox, to the 
worthy and independent Electors 
of the City and Liberty of Weſt- 
minſter, it is not eaſy to ſpeak in 


too high terms. In a languag 
beautiful for perſpicuity and ener” 
gy, breathing a noble and manly 
ſpirit, and conveying the moſt lo- 
gical and perſuaſive'arguments, the 
author vindicates his own political 
conduct in the different *motions 
which he brought forward in the 
Houſe of Commons, with à view 
to prevent our being involved in 
the unfortunate war with France. 
Mr. Wyvill's “Letter to the Right 
Hon, William Pitt,” is alſo to be 
commended for the good temper, 
and ſolid arguments, with which 
the author defends the friends of 
reformation ; expoſes the extrava- 
gant fears and alarms which have 
been induſtrionſly propagated} by 
the adherents to the preſent admi- 
niſtration ; and condemns the prin- 
ciples in which the war originated, 
and the pleas by which its con- 
tinuance is defended. 

Among the ableſt advocates of 
adminiſtration, and for the con- 
tinuance of the war, we muſt rank 
the author of © Refleftions on the 
Propriety of an immediate Conclu- 
ſion of Peace,” which is a ſhrewd 
and ingenious publication, and par- 
ticularly attacks the arguments and 
n of Jaſper Wilſon. « The 

otives and Conſequences of the 
reſent War impartially conſider- 
ed,” is, likewiſe, a ſenſible and well 
written pamphlet, on the ſame ſide 
of the queſtion. Theſe pùblica- 
tions were followed by an immenſe 
number; of various merit,” and of 
different political complexions, a- 
mong which 'the following have 
ſuperior claims to notice; “ Ob- 
jections to the War examined and 
refuted ;** Curſory Strictures on 
the Injuſtice of the Wat; Peace 
and Reform, againſt War and Cor- 
ruption ;” + Comments on the pro- 
poſed War with France;” „the 
real Grounds of the preſent War 
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with France, by J. Bowles, Eſq.” 
Thoughts on French Politics, 
and on the Policy of dividing 
France, by W. Playfair ;” „Vie 
of the. Force and Reſources of 
France,“) by the ſame; and “the 
Intereſt pf Great Britain reſpecting 
a Fr War, by W. Fox,” 

On politics, as connected with 
the general ſyſtem of government, 
and particularly with the principles 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution, the fol- 
lowing publications have appeared: 
„Six Eſſays on Natural Rights, 
Liberty, and Slavery, &c.“ „Man's 
beit Right, & c. by R. Nares, A. 
M.“ „the Importance of preſerv- 
ing inviolate the Syſtem of Civil 
Government, by I: Brown;“ * a 
ſhort Treatiſe on the Danger of 
levelling Principles, by I. S. Cocks, 
M. P.“ „Thoughts on L berty 
and Equality, by Sir Lucius Parſons, 
Bart.” © Efſay on the Natural 
Equality of Mzn, by W. L. Brown, 
D. D.“ Order before Anarchy ;” 
« the Duties of Man, or Civil Order 
Public Safety; 4 Obſervations-on 
the Conſtitution, by T. Somer- 
ville, D. D.“ „Fact without Fal- 
lacy, or Conſtitutional Principles ;” 
„ the Principles of the Britiſh Oon- 
ſtitution explained; and “the Ex- 
ample of France a Warning to Eng- 
land, by A. Young, Eſq.” 

To theſe we may add “ Peace 
and Union recommended to the 
aſſociated Bodies of Republicans 
and Antirepubiicans, by W. Frend, 
A. M.“ „ Political Correſpon- 
dence on the leading Characters and 
Events of the preſent Day;“ « A 
Letter on the Impolicy of Standing 
Armies in times of Peace ;”* „ An 
Add reſs to the Public on caſhiering 
NMIilitery Officers, by Hugh Lord 
Sempilf;” Notes on the Claims 
of Britith Peers to vote at the Scotch 
Elections; Martin's © Letter on 
the Juriſdiction of the Court of 


Parliament;” a Letter to the Right 
Hon. W. Windham on the preſent 
Election Judicature;” 4 an Ap: 
peal to the Public on the Subject of 
olities, by the Rev. R. Liquoriſh, 
M. D.“ different collections of 
papers publiſhed by the Crown and 
Anchor Aſociatioa ; * Remarks on 
the Conduct, &c. of the Crown 
and Anchor Aſſociators;“ „ Dia: 
logue between an Aſſociator and a 
well-informed Engliſhnian, on the 
Grounds of the fie Afﬀoc'iations, 
&c,” „ a Letter to the Aſſociators, 
by J. Cartwright, Eſq.“ „the 
Village Aſſociation, or the Politics 
of Edley; and the Errors of Mr. 
Pitt's Adminifration, many, recent, 
important, and dangerous.” | 
he following publications apy 
peared on Indian politics: “ H- 
torical View of Plars for the Go- 
vernment of India; a vohuminous 
work, containing a variety of in- 
tereſting information; Thoughts 
on the Expediency of. ſettling Per- 
manent Laws with the Landholders 
in Bengal, Bahar, and Orifſa;” 
«Three Letters on importing Bengal 
Sugars ;” n Letter to the Proprie- 
tors by I. Princep;” © Reports of 
the Select Committee on the Export 
Trade to the Eaſt Indies ;”” „a View 
of tlie Conteſted Points between 
Adminiſtration and the Eaſt India 
Company ;” a“ Letter to R. B. 
Sheridan, Eſq. on the Renewal of 
the E. I. Company's Charter;“ 
«Ka Letter from Mr. Francis to 
Lord North, with an Appendix;“ 
« the Eaſt India Charter conſider- 
ed, dy W. Fox; « the Caſe ot the 
Proprietors of Eaſt India Annui— 
ties;” and “ Debates at the India 
Houſe, on Contract Shipping, on 
importing Sugar, on the Services of 
their Officers, and on the Com- 
_ Charter,“ reported by W. 
/oodfall. Fe 

Iu this place alſo we have to an- 


nounce' 
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* * 
nounce the ſecond part of Dr.Pricft- 
ley's Appeal to the Public on the 
Subject of the Riots at Birming- 
ham; which affords additional 

ounds for regret on account of the 
ufferings of that reſpectable charac- 
ter from the efforts of bigotry and 
party ſpirit; and tor deteftation of 
the mean, unmanly, and diſhoneſt 
arts which were practiſed to render 
him the object of odium to the ig- 
norant and unprincipled. ä 
I oo crowd our page with any ad- 
ditional articles under the head of 
politics, would be inconſiſtent with 
the nature of our work; while, to 
have entirely overlooked thoſe 
which we have inſerted, might have 
been deemed a reprehenſible omiſ- 
fion. 


We come now to ſuch publica- 
tioas of the year as are to be refer- 
red to the head of critical, claſhcal, 
and polite literꝛture. And the firit 
which calls for our notice is, “ an 
Hebrew and Engliſh Lexicon, with- 
out Points; in which the Hebrew 
and Chaldre Words of the Old Teſ- 
tament are explained in their lead- 
ing aud derived Senſes, &c. by 
John Parkhurſt, A M.“ This is 
the third Edition of an elaborate 
aud valuable work, which original- 
ly appeared before the commence- 
ment of our annual labours. The 
firſt edition was N in the 
year 1762: the ſecond, with en- 
largements and improvements, in 
1778. In preparing the preſent 
edition, which is ſtill farther en- 
larged ard improved, Mr. Park- 
hurſt has availed kimſelf of the aid 
of ſeveral important works in He- 
brew literature, which have been 
publiſhed of late vears on the Con- 
tinent, and in our own Covntry. 
Nor has he confined himſelf ſolely 
to theſe, © Not only the lexico- 

raphers and verbal critics, but the 
more enlarged philologiſts, the writ- 
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ers of hatiral and civil hiſtory, 
travellers ancient and modern into 
the caſtern countries, and even the 


poets, i made to draw wa- 
vice af the ſanctuary, 


ter for the 
or'to contribute their quotas to the 
illuſtration of the Hebrew ſerip- 
tures.” In this edition, likewiſe, 
« the principal various readings in 
Dr. Kennicott's Hebrew bible have 
been care fully noted, aud ſubmitted 
to the reader's contideration and 
judgment.“ To the Lexicon are 
prefixed an Hebrew and Chuldee 
grammar, without points, which 
appear to be weil adapted to the 
uſe of learners. The induſtry and 
learning wii h Mr. Parkhurſt has 
empioyed on this work, entitle him 
to the thanks of the ſtudent in bib- 
lical literature; and from the an- 
merous illuſtrations of ſcripture 
which he has introcuced from the 
various ſources above mentioned, 
thoſe who are more 2dvanced in a 
critical acquaintance with the ſa- 
cred language, way derive uſeful 
inſorration and entertainment. 
And notwithſtanding that we may 
ſometimes ſee reaſon to differ wide- 
ly from our author in his explica- 
tions, we conſider his work to be 
the beſt Hebrew Englimi Lexicon 
extant. 

The “ Codex, Theodori Bezæ, 
Cantabrigienſis, Evangelia & A- 
poſtoloram Acta complectens, 
&c.” publiſhed by Dr. Kipling, in 
Two vols. with an introductory pre- 
face and notes, is the ſecond grand 
work of the kind which has been 
produced in this country within the 
ſpace of leſs than eight years. The 
firſt was a typographical tac - ſimile of 
the Alexandrian manuſcript of the 
New Teſtament, publiſhed by Dr. 
Woide; of which valuable and ac- 
curate work we ge ve an account in 
our Regiſter for the year 1786, The 


preſent work is a ty pographical fac- 


limile of a celebrated Greek manu- 
R 4 n ript, 
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Dr. Kipling himſelf T to 


ſcriꝑt, witha Latin verſion, preſented 
tothe unĩverſity ct Cambridge by the 
venerable and learned Bezar and al- 
lowed to be a very ancient and va- 
Juable exemplar of the four goſpels, 
and the Acts of the apoſtles. In 
ou of external appearance, Dr. 

ipling's publication is much more 
magnificent and fplendid than Dr. 
Woide's: how far it equals it in 
accuracy and hdelity, can only be 
determined by thoſe who have an 
opportunity of comparing it with 
the manuſcript. The object of the 
preface is, 1ſt, to ſhew that the 
Cambridge manuſcript is at leaſt as 
old as the Alexandrian, if not older; 
2dly, to give the opinions of the 
learned, and of the editor, with re- 
ſpect to its nature and excellence ; 
3dly, to trace its birth. place, and 
peregrinations ; and laſtly, to de- 
ſcribe its external form, &c. Whe- 
ther the learned reader be ſatisfied, 
or otherwiſe, with Dr. Kipling's 
2ccount of the manuſcript, and his 
reaſonings in ſupport of its ſuperi- 
ority in point of excellence and 
utility, he will, nevertheleſs, ac- 
knowledge himſclf greatly indebted 
to him for the laborious taſk which 
he has executed ; and to the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge, for defraying 
the expence of the printing. We 
make no obſervations on the doc- 
tor's fyle and language, which have 
called forth the cenſures of wits 
and ſevere critics. 

Among cthers, Dr. Edwards, in 
his „ Remarks on Dr. Kipling's 
Preface to Beza, Part q.“ has attack, 
ed his literary pretenſions, as well 
as his rcaſonings, in the moſt keen 
and pointed terms, and with a con- 
ſiderable degree of ſucceſs. But 
what is of more importance to the 
learned world, he has detected in- 


' ACCuracies in the fac-fimile, which 


detract from its value. In one half 
page he has pointed out three er- 
rors; and applying a rule which 


diſcover the number of Wetſtein's 
blunders, in noting the various 
readings of the Codex Bezæ, con- 
cludes that the whole work muſt 
contain 4968 errors. This is not 
meant as ſerious argument, but is 
deſigned to — the doctor's illi- 
berality, and to convince him of the 
py of keeping in mind, in 
uture, in his double capacity of 
critic and theologue, the ſcriptural 
adages, with what judgment ye 
judge, ye ſhall be judged ; and with 
what meaſure ye mete, it ſhall be 
meaſured to you again.” 

„The Cratylus, Phædo, Parme- 
nides, and Timæus of Piato, tranſ- 
lated from the Greek by Thomas 
Teyliof, &c.” is the production of 
an author, who, to a reverence al- 
moſt idolatrous for the character of 


Plato, unites an enthuſiaſtic attach-. 


ment to the fanciful and wild re- 
veries of his later followers, and an 
avowed faith in * 2 of 
agan theology. he uliari- 
ties connecte with . of 
mind, and ſuch a creed, abound in 
the preface, introductions, and 
notes, which form nearly one half 
of the volume before us. This 
tranſlation appears to have been 
undertaken in expectation of raiting 
a new ſchool of Platoniſts, “ in 
which men's attention will be recal- 
led from fluctuating and deluſive 
objects, to permanent and real 


being.“ Independently, however, 


of the author's particular views, 
we think his deſign of bringing the 
Engliſh reader acquainted with the 
writings of Plato, highly to be 
commended. The manner in which. 
he has executed it, appears to be, in 
general, accurate and faithful ; but 
is occaſionally rendered obſcure by. 
his aiming too cloſely at literal ex- 
actneſs, or by his fondneſs for the 


phraſeology of the ſchool of which 


he is a diſciple, Oy . *, 
From 
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From the ſame pen we are pre- 
ſented with „ Sallaſt on the Gods 
and the World, and the Pythagoric 
Sentences ' of Demophilus, tranſ- 
lated from the GK cond five 
Hymns-of Proclus, in the Original 
Greek, with a Poetical Verfion ; to 
which are added, five Hymns by 


the Trinttator;”” The'Salluſt, whoſe 


work is here r2ndered into Engl, 
was a diſciple of the Platonic ſchool, 
who flouriſhed at a period which it 
is not, perhaps, eaſy exactly to af- 
certain, His treatife appears to us 
to be full of myſticiſm and abſurdi- 
ty; and might have been ſuffered 
to remain in oblivion, without any 
injury to the cauſe of literature, or 
philoſophy. The ſentences of De- 
mophilus contain ſolid good ſenſe, 
intelligible to the uninitiated. From 
the hymns of Proclus, and the doc- 
trines they are intended to convey, 
we cannot ſay that we have receiv- 
ed any edification. They are tranſ- 
lated, however, not inelegantly, and 
in the ſpirit of the original. The 
ſame ſpirit is diſplayed in the tranſ- 
lator's hymns; whoſe enthuſiaſm, 
in endeavouring to revive the doc- 
trines of paganiſm, is one of the cu- 
rious phenomena which mark the 
cloſe of the eighteenth century, 

« The Loves of Camaripa and 
Camalati, an ancient Indian Tale 
elucidating the Cuſtoms and Man- 
ners of the Orientals, &c. tranſlated 
from the Perfian by W. Franklin,” 
compoſe a ſtory which is held in 
—_ eſtimation by thoſe natives 
who have peruſed the original, and 
which is recommended to the cu- 
rioſity of the European reader, by 
fir William Jones, preſident of the 
Aſiatic Society. To thoſe who are 
delighted with the boldneſs of fancy, 
and the originality of invention 
which diſtinguiſh the tales of the 
Eaſt, and who wiſh to become ac- 
quainted with every document 
which can ſerve to throw light on 
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the antiquities and manners of its 
early inhabitants, this tranſlation 
wil afford pleaſure and entertain- 
ment. Is is executed-in-a neat and 
ſpirited. Hitter, aud is illuſtrated 
by uſeful notes: ?: 

„The Works of Cornelius Ta- 
citus, by Arthur Murphy, efq. with 
an Eſſay on the Life and Genius of 
Tacitus, Notes, Supplements, and 
Maps, in 4 Volumes,“ will prove 
à valuable and pleaſing acceſſion to 
Engliſh literature, in which a 
complete tranſlation of that in- 
ſtructive and intereſting hiſtorian, 
Juſt to his ſenſe, and recommended 
at the ſame time by the graces of 
fine writing, has long been a deſi- 
deratum. The firſt volume con- 
tains the Life of Tacitus, the firſt 
fix Books of the Annals, with 
notes, and a Supplement to the fifth 
book. The ſecogd volume con- 
tains the remaining Books of the 
Annals which have been preſerved, 


with Notes, an Appendix to the 


ſixteenth Book, and a genealogical 
table of the Cæſars. The third 
volume conſiſts of the five Books 
of the Hiſtory, with Nates, and an 
Appendix to the fifth Book. The 
fourth volume contains the Treatiſe 
on the ſituation and manners of the 
Germans, the Life of Agricola, and 
the Dialogue concerning Oratory, 
now very generally aſcribed by the 
learned to Tacitus; the whole ac- 
companied with numerous notes. 
To each volume is added a geogra- 
phical table, or an alphabetical in- 
dex of the names of place, rivers, 
&c. mentioned in it. The Eflay 
on the Life and Genius of Tacitus, 
which is compoſed from ſuch ſcat- 
tered fragments as the author was 
able to collect, is written with judg- 
ment and taſte; and is followed by 
an account of the works of that 


hiſtorian, from their appearance 


after the revival of letters, and 


an enumeration of their, diffe- 
rent 
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rent tranſlators. Mr. Murphy's 
ſupplemental parts are intended to 
continue te narrative where it is 
interrupted, fromthe mutilated ſtate 
in which ſome of the books have 

een tranſmitted to us. They af- 
ford ample eviderice of his diligence 
and accuracy in ſelecting materials, 
and of his being a proficient in the 
excellencies ot arrangement and 
ſtyle. In the copious notes which 
are added to each volume, Mr. 
Murphy has not ouly availed him- 
ſelf of the labours of preceding 
tranſlators, but has given the re- 
fult of bis own various inveſtiga- 
tions, and has inſerted many in- 
ſtructive and entertai ing comments 
on his original. With refpe& to 
the merits of Mr. Murphy's ver- 
ſton, it is undoubtedly written © in 
foch Englift, as an Engli/kman of 
tale may read without diſguſt;“ 
for the language is in a high degree 
correct, elegant, and poliſhed. In 
a critical acquaintance with his ori- 
ginal, he appears, perhaps, uuri- 
valled. The ſenfe of Tacitus he 
always preſerves; and is peculiarly 
happy in diffuſing perſpicuity over 
many paſſages, which his ableſt pre- 
deceſſors in the work of tranflation 
have left perplexcd and obſcure. 
Thoſe readers, however, who are 
intimately acquainted with the ſtyle 
and manner of the original will per- 
ceive, that the tranilation is fre- 
quently paraphraſtic: which, per- 
haps, will be allowed to have been 


unavoidable, when the immenſe dif- 


ficulty is confidered of transfufing 
the full meaning and ſpirit of the 
moſt ſententious and energetic of 
the Roman writers, into a language 
h different in idiom and ſtructure 
as is the Ergliſh, The occafional 
references in the notes to temporary 
politics, are beneath the dignity of 
the work. 

During the preſent year, Mr. 
Gilbert Wakefield he- pretrnted the 
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public with a fourth volume of his 
Silva Eritica,“ in which the ſame 
indefatigable induſtry, learning, and 
critical acumen are diſcoverable, 
as in the preceding volumes, which 
we have won” x I announced to 


our readers. The labours of the. 


author as a philologiſt, and the zeal 
which he has uniformly difcovered 
throughout theſe volumes, to aſcer- 
tain the preciſe meaning of the lan- 
guage of ſcripture, without any 
bias on his mind in favour of the 
particular dogmas of any ſect or 
party, entitle ,him to the gratitude 
and encouragement of every liberal 
ſcholar, however widely he. ma 
differ from him in opinion. Wit 
this imprefſion on our minds, it was 
with ſorrow and ſhame, we learned 
from the advertiſement prefixed to 
this part of bis work, that his 
ſuppoſed heretical pravity, in the 
eſtimation of ſome of the leading 
men in the univerſty of Cambridge, 
had diſqualified him for the office 
of verbal criticiſm; and that the 
ſyndics had refnſed him a privilege 
which he had been accuſtomed to 
enjoy, of having his works printed 
at the univerſity preſs, Such con- 
duct reflects indelible diſgrace on 
the prumoters of the unmanly pro- 
hibition. 
Mr. Tweddell's “ Proluſiones 
Juveniles, Premiis Academicis dig— 
natz,” conſiſt of thirteen prize ex- 
ereiſes at Cambridge; of which five 
are in Greek, or Latin verſe, fix in 
Latin profe, and two in Engliſh 
proſe. They are the offspring of 
a vigorous and well informed mind, 
amply adorned with claſſical attain- 
nents, and animated by a zealous ' 
attachment to the intereſts of virtue- 
and liberty. Diſtinguiſhed by the 
marks of true genius, elegant, cor- 
rect, and encrgetic, they will de 
read with pleaſure by the ſcholar; 
and afford a fair pledge of the 
advantages which the cauſe of 
literatur e 
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literature may derive from tlie 
pla exertions, in more mature 
life. 

„The Principles of Eloquence, 
adapted to the Pulpit and the Bar, 
by the Abbe Maury, trauilated from 
the French, with additional Notes, 
by John Neal Lake, A. M.“ ſug- 
geſt various practical hints, reſpect- 
ing the exerciie of the art of ora- 
tory, illuſtrated by examples, which 
will be uſeful to the ſtudent. The 
manner in which the abbe writes, 
is peculiarly animated and impreſ- 
five, and well adapted to illuſtrate 
the precepts which he enforces. Lo 
his critique, however, upon the 
Engliſh preachers, we cannot en- 
tirely ſubſcribe; and we think that 
the models which he recommends, 
from the French ſchool, ſhould be 
cautiouſly followed by thoſe who 
would wiſh to be uſeful, and accep- 
table preachers on this ſide the wa- 
ter. The ſtudy of a happy medium, 
in which the different ſtyles of the 
beſt maſters in both countries 
| ſhould be judiciouſly blended, 
would, we conceive, tend greatly 
to the improvement of pulpit ora- 
tory. Mr. Lake has executed lis 
tranſlation in the ſpirit of the ori- 
ginal, and has enriched it with va- 
uable nates from French and Eng- 
liſh writers. 

The © Diſcourſe delivered to the 
Students of the Royal Academy, on 
the Diſtribution of the Prizes, De- 
cember 10, 1792, &c. by the Preſi- 
dent,” contains an hiſtorical ſketch 
of the progreſs of the fine arts from 
the earlieſt times to the preſent ; 
points out the principal cauſes ot 
their late rapid Pt in the Eng- 

iſh ſchool; and offers pertinent 


and uſeful advice, on moral as well 


as profeſſional topics, to the young 
acadeinicians, How far the critical 
obſervations which occur in this 
diſcourſe are original and importaut, 


4 


and evidences of the preſident's ex- 
tenſive knowledge and correct taſte, 
we muſt leave to be decided by 
other judges. As a literary per 
formance, his work is not entirely 
faultlefs. The reader wiil perceive 
in it fome-obicurities of ftyie, and 
inclegancics, as well as iaaccuracies 
ef language, which candour may 
fairly aſcribe to a want of practice 
in literary compoſition. 

Nr. Craig's “ Eſſay on the Study 
of Nature, in drawing Landſcape, 
with Illuſtrative Prints, engraved 
by the Author,” is a well written 
and elegant production, from wich 
the young artiſt may derive conſi- 
derable benefit. The . cautionary 
remarks which it enforces, againſt 
ſuſfering the judgment and taſte to 
be perverted by the artificial rules, 
which many practitioners preſcribe, 
and the directions which it gives 
the ſtudent, appear to us to be in- 
tereſting and valuable. 

The“ Catalogue of Engraved 
Britiſh Portraits, from Egbert the 
Great to the Pretent Time, conſiſt- 
ing of the Eftigics of Perſons in 
every Walk of Human Life, as well 
thoſe whoſe Services to their Coun- 
try are recorded in the Annals of 
Engliſh Hiſtory, as others, whoſe 
Excentricity of Character rendered 
them conſpicuous in their Day, &c. 
by Henry Bromley,” contains little 
more than a ſyllabus of names. It 
will, however, prove a valuable ac- 
quiſition to the connoifſeur; while 
the biographer and antiquary may 
receive uſeful information from the 
inſcriptions which it preſerves, It 
is a copious catalogue, and, as far 
as we can determine, arranged with 
judgment and accuracy. 

In our Regiſter for the year 1791, 
we announced a publication, under 
the title of“ Curiofities of Litera- 
ture,” on which we beſtowed a li- 
beral portion of c— 
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During the preſent year, 2 ſecond 
volume of that compilation has 
made its appearance, to which the 


author, Mr. J. D'Iiraeli, has pre- 


fixed his name. Of this volume, it 


is fuſlicient to ſay, that it preſents 


the rcader with the ſame kind of 
choice and elegant entertainment 


with the former. It diſplays the 


refult of a greater extent ot reading ; 
and equal judgment and taite in the 
ſelection. 

The Differtation on Anec- 
dotes, by the ſame author, may be 
conſidered as an introduction to the 
work which we have juſt noticed, 
intended to impreſs on the minds 
of the public, a ſenſe of the im- 
portance and value of ſuch collec- 
tions. It is a lively and ingenious 
performance, and vindicates, n an 
able manner, the dctailer, who not 
only tranſcribes anecdotes, but ani- 
mates them with judicious reflec- 
nons, from the charge of literaty 
trifting. 

The Reveries of Solitude, con- 
fiſting of Eſſays in Proſe, a New 
Treantlation of the Muſcipula, and 
«,riginal Pieces in verſe, by the 
Editor of Columella, Eugenius, 
&c.” are the production of a man 
of iciters and taſte, who has fre- 
quently contributed to the inſtruc- 


tion and amuſement of the public. 


The effays, which are miſcellane- 
ous, are uniformly lively and good- 
humoured, excepting where the au- 
thor has introduced political reflec- 
tions, and happily expoſe many of 
the foibles and follies of mankind. 
Tae tranſtations, whether in proſe 
or verſe, are well executed; and 
ſuch original pieces as manifeſt the 
author's attachment to the muſes, 
are pleaſing and animated. They 
appear, however, to have been writ- 
ten on the impulſe of the moment, 
to entertain himicif.and his friends, 


v 


rather than to eſtabliſh his claim to 

high degree of poetical merit. 

n the number of publications 
which belong excluſively to the 
head of poetical tranſlation and poe- 
try, we meet with The Works 
of Callimachus, tranſlated into Eng- 
liſh Verſe: the Hymns and Epi- 
— from the Greek; with the 
oma Berenices from the Latin of 
Catullus, with the Original Text, 
&c. by H. W. Tytler, M. D.“ 
Callimachus, every man of learn- 
ing knows, was one of the keepers 
of the Alexandrian library, and a 
tavourite of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
king of Egypt, on account of his 
valuable literary productions. Of his 
various compoſitions, the Hymns, 
Elegy, and Epigrams, contained in 
the prefeat volume, are all that 
have eſcaped the ravages of time; 
and with theſe the Englith reader has 
been made acquainted only through 
the medium of very indifferent 


tranſlations. Dr. Tytler was well 


qualified to ſupply this defect, on ac - 
count of his © indefatigable induſtry 
in literary reſearches, to which were 
added the rare accompliſhments 
of genius, taſte, and imagination.” 
It 1s to be lamented, however, that 
an unfortunate indifpoſition under 
which he laboured, prevented him 
from giving the finiſling touches to 
his verſion. But notwithitandin 

this diſadvantage under which, like 
many other poſthumous publica- 
tions, it has been uſhered into the 
world, it muſt be allowed to be a 
work of conſiderable merit. Of 
the author's thorouyh acquaintance 
with'the original, and of his quali- 
fications as a learned and ingenious 
commentator, it affords ample evi- 


dence. And we think that the ear! 
of Buchan, who edited it, has not 


tranſgreſſed beyond the boundaries 


of impartial criticiſm; when he ſtates 
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in the that © in the tranſ- 
lations of Dr. Tytler, there will be 
found, in transfuſion of ſentiment, 
corrextneſs of — and ſtyle, and 
in felicity of expreſſion, a ſuperior 
degree of merit to thoſe publiſhed 
by the unfortunate Dr. Dodd, in 
the year 1755; and upon the whole, 
an agreeable acceſſion to an Engliſh 
claſſical library.” 

The author of“ An Eſſay to- 
wards a New Edition of the Elegies 
of Tibullus, with a Tranſlation and 
Notes,” ſeems to pofſeſs learning 
and critical talents, which enable 
him fully to underſtand, and to 
comment on the beauties of that 
elegant, plaintive poet. But from 
the ſpecimen which he has given us 
of his powers of tranſlation, we do 
not think that he is ſuthciently a 
favourite with the muſes, to tranſ- 
fuſe thoſe beauties into his native 
language. We are ſurprized, that 
at a period when the elegiac ſtrain 
is ſo generally, and ſo ſucceſstull 
cultivated, we do not meet wit 
any complete Engliſh verſion of 
Tibullus. The ditficulty of tranſ- 
lation cannot, ſurely, deter thoſe 
claſſical ſcholars who poſſeſs a con- 
genial taſte, and who are habituated 
to ſmoothneſs and harmony of ver- 
ſification. 

The © Imitations of ſome of tlie 
Epigrams of Martial, in two Parts,” 
are diſtinguiſhed by very conſider- 
able merit. Into the ſenſe and ſpi- 
rit of his madel, the author ſeems 
to have entered, with peculiar re- 
liſh. As a ſatirical poet, and man of 
wit, he diſplays talents which have 
not often been rivalled by modern 
writers; and in epigram:ratic turn, 
he has ſtill fewer competitors for 
the laurel. And what will recom- 


mend his imitations to the Engliſh - 


reader, is the application of his 
powers of humour and ridicule to 
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modern characters, and modern 
manners. N 

Mr. Hampſon's Tranſlation of 
„The Poetics of Marcus Hieron 
mus Vida, Biſhop of Alba, &c.” as 
a faithful and pleaſing verhon of a 
work which has been long de- 
ſervedly admired, for the correct- 
neſs of its latinity, and the per- 
ſpicuity and preciſion with which 
the author entorced his didactic ob- 
ſervations. The notes, likewiſe, 
with which he has illuſtrated | his 
authors's meaning, are commend- 
able teſtimonies to his induſtry and 
critical ſkill. This tranſlation is ac- 
companied with elegant Englifh 
Verſions of Odes by biſhop Lowth, 
Mr. Gray, Dr. Jortin, and of the 
Odes aſcribed to Horace, which 
were inſerted in our poetical de- 
partment for the year 1789. 

„The Heroic Elegies and other 
Pieces of Llywarg Hen, Prince of 
the Cumbrian Britons, with 2 
literal "Tranſlation by William 
Owen,“ will be particularly accep- 
table to the curious in Britiſh anti- 
quities. The poems bear very 
ſtroug internal evidence of great 
antiquity. But whether they are 10 
be refcrred to ſo early a period as 
he ſixth century, as Mr. Owen 
contends, or are to be conſidered 
as the productions of later bars, 
— by them to names celebrat- 
ed in the tales of tradition, is a 

int which the logic of probabj. 
ity muſt deeide, and not any cer- 


tain original documents which have: 


hitherto been communicated to the 
public. Theſe poems are all tri- 


plets, and are tranſlated in a literal 


and perſpicuous manner, Prefixed 
to them, we find a curious and in- 
tereſting account of ancient Britiſh 
Bardiſm, and the biography of 
Llywarg, From the ſame pen, we 
are promiſed the works of * 


* 
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and of the whole ſeries of Britiſh 
Bards, We wiſh the tranſlator en- 
couragement and ſucceſs, in his 
undertaking, as it may contributs 
not anly to bring us better ac- 
quainted with the tenets of the an- 
cient Pruids, a ſubject of curious 
| ſpeculation, and not yet, perhaps, 
illuſtrated from iatisfaftory data; 
but, likewiſe, to throw tight on 
ebſcure points in the early hiſtory 
of our country. | 

« VVer-Vert, or the Parrot of 
Nevers, a Poem, in four Cantos, 
freely tranſlated from the French of 
J. B. Greſſet,“ preſents to the Eng- 
liſh reader a verſion faithful to the 
ſenſe, if it cannot be ſaid to poſſeſs 
all the lightneſs and caſe of the 
original. Greſſet's poem has long 
been admired among the moſt ele- 
gant of the mock heroics. And 
notwithſtanding that the ſubjeR, 
which relates to the internal man- 
ners of convents, may be leſs in- 
tereſt ing in this country than where 
ſuch inſtitutions ſtill exiſt, the poet 
Sas nevertheleſs contrived to intro- 
duce into his ſportive tale a variety 
of circumſtances, of de ſcription, 
and of character, with which it is 
impoſſible for the lovers of pleaſing 
and of - humorous poetry not to be 
entertained. - a 

„ Hudibras, a Poem, in 3 Cantos, 
by Samuel Butler, in 3 Vols.” is 


an elegant and ſplendid work, cal-' 


culated for large libraries, and a- 


greeing very much, in the orna- 


ments of typography and the en- 
graver's art, with the magnificent 


and beautiful edition of Don 


Quixote, wich was publiſhed in the 
year 1780, by the royal academy 
ot Spain, under the auſpices, and 
at the expence of his late catholic 
majeſty. This edition is accom- 
panied by a varitiv of notes, many 
Gt wich, ure the editor's own, aud 


others borrowed from former com- 
mentators, or private ge and in- 
formation to which he had acceſs. 
They certainly form a collection of 
itluſtrations of Butler, far ſuperior 
to any which had been publiſhed 
before; and will afford benützen 
and pleaſure to the admirers of that 
poet in general, when their merits 
are made more zenerally known by 
their being publiſhed in a leſs ex- 
peuſive form. 4 | 

Mr. Mackenzie's edition of “ Po- 
ems, by the late Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Blacklock, &c.” beſide thoſe con- 
tained in Mr. Spence's edition of 
1756, preſents to the public ſeveral 
additional pieces by that celebrated 
blind votary of the Muſes, not in- 
ferior to the former, which have 
received the ſtamp of public appro- 


bation. But our attention was par- , 


ticularly called to this edition, by 
the elegant. account of the life and 
writings of Dr. Blacklock, drawn 
up by Mr. Mackenzie, which we 
have inſerted among our biographi- 
cal anecdotes and characters; and 
by a tranſlation from the French of 
Hauy's celebrated Eſſay on the Edu- 
cation of Blind Children, to which, 
on account of its great importance, 
we ſhould have been glad to have 
aſſigned a place among our extracts 
from the moſt valuable publica- 
tions of the year, had we not been 
prevented by the limits within 


which we found it neceſſary to con- 


fine ourſelves. \ 


The two volumes of“ Poems, 
by Lady Burrell,” contain a va- * 


riety of pieces of different merit, 


which appear to have been written 
in thoſe hours of relaxation and 
amuſement, which by the. greater 
part of the faſhionable world are 


devoted to more frivolous, and lefs 
innocent purſuits. Many of them 


are diſtinguiſhed by elegance, fim 
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plicity, and pathos ; and others by 
a vein of plcaſantry and good hu- 
-mour, which renders them agree- 
able and entertaining. | 
Such, likewiſe, is the character of 
the volume of “Poems, by Lady 
Manners.” The ſentiments whic ! 
they expreſs, do honour to the 
writer's principles aud feaſibility ; 
and the numbers in which they are 
written, are, in general, harmonious 
and pleaſingg. 
Mrs. Robinſon/s Poems, entitled 
« Sight, the Cavern af Woc, and 
Solitude,” diſcover the, fame marks 


of genius, poetical imagery, ten- 


derneſs of ſentiment, and harmony 
of numbers, which we have had 
frequent opportuuity of commend- 


ing in the productions of this in- 


genious lady. They are not, how+, 
ever, entirely free from that exu- 
berance of fancy, thoſe far- fetched 
thoughts, and that, artificial phra- 
ſeology, which diminiſh the excel- 
lence of modern; poetry, aud are 
particularly diſcerulble in the writ- 
ers of, the elegiac ſchool. Theſe 
| me ſince their firſt appearance, 
ave been collected into a volume, 
with various others, odes, elegies, 
ſouncts, and miſce]laneous pieces, 
aud, form a proper companion to 
the firſt volume of Mrs. Kobinſon's 
Poems, which were noticed by us 
in our Regiſter for the year 1791. 
The Emigrants, a Poem, in 
Two Books, by Charlotte Smith,” 
deſcribe, in pleaſing numbers, and 
in pathetic language, thoſe circum- 
ſtances, in the caſe of the French 
emigrants, which arc beſt ſuited to 
excite tlie ſympathy and compaſ- 
ſon of humane minds; and draw 
allecting pictures of tte miteries of 
oppreſſion, and of war, and of pri- 
vate misfortune. The fpecies of 
poetry which the has choſen, is 
blank, verſe; in which we do not 


think that her talents appear to the 


ſame advantage as in her juitly-ad- 
mired Sonnets. 

Mr. Kett's * Juvenile Poems“ 
conſiſt, partly oi original poems, 
and partly of tranflations. His 
original poems, which are chietly 
ſonnets, are diſtinguiſhed by vigour 
of fancy, elegant diction, and har- 
monious verfification. In his tranſ- 
lations of ſome Greek Epigramis, of 
Jortiu's Poem on the Nature of the 
Soul, and of his third Ode, he has 
been very ſuccelstul. 

Mr. Kendall's Poems,“ con- 
fiſt of elegiac ſtanzas, occaſional 
verſes, ſonnets, fairy fantaſies, and 


imitations of Catullus. The author 


oſſeſſes a warm imagination, much 
ſenſibility, and a cultivated taſte; 
and his different picces are recom- 


mended by their elegance, and their. 
' ſimplicity. We cannot lay that they 


diſcover much energy. or origina- 
lity. They contain promiſes, how- 
ever, of future excellence. The 
typographical part is beautifully ex- 
ecuted. 

Dr. Drake's Poems“ are claſſ- 
ed under the heads of odes, and 
ballads. As far as imagination and 
powers of deſcription are neceſſary 
to conttitute the character of a poet, 


Dr. Drake is entitled to it in a con- 


ſiderable degree. He is, however, 
often unequal, and often incorreR. 
Many paſſages, which are energetie 
and beautiful, are intermixed with 
others, which are feeble, obſcure, 
and to us quite unintelligible. By 
beſtowing a little more attention on 
E his luxuriances, correcting 
is pluaſcology, and rouling his 
muſe when ſhe is diſpoſcd to ſlum- 
ber, Dr. Drake may become a re- 
ſpectable candidate for poetic fame. 
« Lewina, the Maid of Snowdon, 

a Tale and a Poem on the Land- 
ſcapes of Great Britain, by George 
Cumberland,” are productions of 
very different merits, The former 
is 
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is fimple, and occaſionally pathetic 
and intereſting, but frequently in- 
ſipid and unpoetical. The latter, 
which 1s far from being faultleſs in 

int of dition and rhyme, diſco- 
vers conſiderable powers of deſcrip- 
tion, and livelineſs of fancy; and 
ſhews that the author poſſefles a ſen» 
fible, cultivated mind. With greater 
attention to correctneſs, and to a- 
void too familiar and profaic 
phraſeology, the author may riſe to 


eminence in deſcriptive poetry. 


Theſe poems are elegantly printed, 
and are accompanied with etchin 
by the author, from his own origi- 
nal drawings. 

Mr. Wordſworth's © Deſcriptive 
Sketches' in Verſe, taken during a 
Pedeſtrian Tour in the Italian, 
Griſon, Swiſs, and Savoyard n 
among many harſh lines, obſcure 
EX * and incorrect imagery, 
offer to the reader many beautiful 
pictures, which ſhew that he was 
not an inattentive or inſenſible 


ſpectator of the rich ſcenes which 


he viſited; and that he poſſeſſes a 
lively and fertile imagination. With 
a chaſtiſed taſte, and the deliberate 
exerciſe of that good ſenſe in which 
he certainly is not defective, he 
might render his poetry a pleaſing 
companion to the traveller among 
thoſe intereſting ſcenes. 

The ſame remarks apply to 
„ An Evening Walk, an Epittle in 


Verſe, addreſſed to a young Lady, 


from the Lakes of the North of 
England,” by the ſame author. 

« The South Downs, a Poem,” 
preſents us with a variety of pictu- 
reſque deſcriptions, and entertain- 


ing epiſodes, delivered in pleaſing, 


but unequal language; and it en- 
forces uſeful, moral, and economi- 
cal reflections. As a maiden eſſay, 
it is deſerving of encouragement : 
and we think that the author's ta- 
lents, if he cultivates them by ſtudy, 
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and is obſervant of the remarks # 
judicious criticiſm, bid fair to ren- 
der him a very agreeable, and an 
inſtructive poet, 

« Love's Victims, the Hermit's 
Story,” is taken from a French tale, 
in Memoires d'un Homme de Qua- 
lite, and is told in ſimple, pleaſing, 
and flowing language. The events 
which it deſcribes, are in a high de- 
gree intereſting and pathetic. 

Mr. Courtney's © Poetical and 
Philoſophical Eſſay on the French 
Revolution, addreſſed to the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke,” is a ſatirical 
poem, written with great fpirit and 
freedom, and with true poetic taſte, 
Mr. Courtney is the ardent friend 
of liberty, and a zealous defender 
of — —— e his 
principal object in this s, to ex- 
poſe —— of thoſe who wiſh 
to reſtorethe bulwarks of deſpotiſm; 
or who, in exprefling their deteſta- 
_ _= the — the French to 

i ir independence, pro- 
ſcribe them as a race that — to 
1 from the face of the 
The author of . Topſy Turvy,” 
who was alſo the r of Salma 
gundi, makes uſe of his keen 

wers of ridicule, in turning the 
augh againſt the French reformers, 
and their advocates in this country. 
But his deſigu extends ſtill farther. 
He wiſhes to render the principal 
members of the French convention, 
the objects of indignation and hor- 
ror. The anecdotes and tales, which 
he has introduced into his notes for 
this purpoſe, are chiefly gleaned from 
anonymous and other publications, 
which are virulent in the extreme. 

The poem entitled, “ Marat, a 
Political Eclogue, in Imitation of. 
the Daphnis of Virgil, with Varia- 
tions, Imitations, and Notes, cri- 
tical and explanatory,” employs the 
powers of wit and humour, in ri- 

diculing 
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diculing the ſuppoſed directors of 
ſome of the miniſterial newſpapers, 
who are the interlocutors in the 
Eclogue. In lines full of true poetry 
and genuine fatire, they zre made 
to lament the death of Marat, as 
what muſt prove injurious to their 
journals, and to the cauſe of the 

owers combined againſt France. 

he variations: and notes are much 
in the ſtyle of thoſe upon the Rolliad, 
which, we doubt not, are perfectly 
in the recollection of our readers. 

From Peter Pindar's pen, the 
public have received, during the 
preſent year, „A Poetical, Serious, 
and probably Impertinent, Epiſtle 
to the Pope; alſo a pair of Odes to 
his Holineſs, on his keeping a diſ- 
orderly: Houſe, &c.” and“ Pathe- 
tic Odes : the Duke of Richmond's 
Dog Thunder, and the Widow's 
Pigs, a Tale; the Poor Soldier of 
Tilbury Fort, &.“ in which bis 
keen weapons of irony and farcaſm 
ſtill aut i with unblunted edge. 

Of the following articles, our li- 
mits will only permit us to inſert 
the titles: “ Anatdle, or a View 
of the Material and Immateria! 
Worlds; “ Verſes on Inoculation, 
by W. Lipſcomb; + Modern Man- 
ners; „ Stonehenge, inicribed to 
Mr. Jerningham;“ „“ Fables in 
Verſe, or prefent Life under diffe- 
rent Forms; © - Sonnets, by a 
Lady ;” «+ Ductenhield Lodge, by 
W. Hampton;” „ The Ruins of a 
Temple, by J. Jefferſon ;”? 4+ Retire- 
ment, a Poem, by R. J. Thorne ;” 
„% Flowers from Sharon, by R. 
Lee;“ « Gymnaſtica Democratica, 
or Liberty Games ;” „Liverpool 
Odcs, by J. Churchill, Jun.” “Po- 
verty i riamphant, by T. Roſta- 
neck; Modern France, a Poem, 
7 G. Richards, M. A.” „The 

ing's Houſe at Wincheiter, by J. 
Wooli, B. A.“ Tue Eranſwick 
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Laurel, inſcribed to Mr. Fox;“ 
e Addreſs to the Author of the Poe- 
tical and Philoſophical Eſſay on the 
French Revolution;“ « Elegy, ſup- 
poſed to be written after the Mur- 
der of Louis XVI. by J. Clay;” 
„A Speech at the Whig Club, 
with Notes ;”” + Antigallimania, a 
Sketch of the Alarm, or John Bull 
in Hyſterics;” “„ The Genius of 
Shakſpeare ;” „ The Sweets and 
Sorrows of Love ;” „The Triumph 
of Freedom anticipated ;” „ The 
Levellers, or Satan's privy Coun- 
cil;”” „A Poetical Epiſtle to Britiſh 
Incendiaries, by J. Stow, D. D.” 


Ad Anglos Ode Gratulatoria;“ 


and “ A Friend to old England, by 
E. Eyre, Eſq.” 

The following is a liſt of the 
Dramatic publications of the year: 
« Iphigenia in Tauris, a Tragedy 
from the German of Goethe ;” 
« The Carthufian Friars, a Tra- 
gedy;“ „ The Rival Siſters, a Tra- 
gedy, by A. Murphy, Eſq.” „The 
Siege of Berwick, a Tragedy, by 
Mr. Jerningham;“ “ Raymond, a 
Tragedy ;”” “Democratic Rage, or 


Louis the Unfortunate, a Tragedy, 


by W. Preſton;“ „The Drematiſt, 
a Comedy, by Frederic Reynolds ;” 
Ho to grow Rich, a Comedy, 
by the ſame;F „ Natoric'y, a Co- 
medy, by the ſame ;"” © Falſe Co- 
lours, a Comedy, by E. Morris ;” 
« Every One has his Fault, a Co- 
medy, by Mrs. Inchbald;“ “ The 
London Hermit, a Comedy, by J. 
O'Keete;” «„ The World in a Vil- 
lige, a Comedy, by the ſame;“ 
«© The Coventry Act, a Comedy, 
performed at Norwich;” © Sprigs 
of Laurel, a Comic Opera, by 
O'Keefe ;”” „Hartford Bridge, an 
operatic Farce; The Narcotic, 
and Private Theatricals, two dra- 
matic Pieces, by J. Powell;“ The 
Midnight Wanderers, an operatic 

5 Farce;“ 
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Farce;“ „ Caernarvon Caſtle, an 
Opera; „The Female Duelliſt, an 
After- Piece?“ The Pad, a Farce;“ 
and“ The Iriſhman in London, a 
Farce.“ 


Among the articles which we 
have referred to our miſcellaneous 
liſt, we find the third volume of the 
„% Aſiatic Reſearches, or Tranſac- 
tions of the Society, inſtituted in 
Bengal, ſor enquiring into the Hiſ- 
tory and Antiquities, the Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature of Aſia.” 
In the volume before us, the mem- 
bers continue their inſtructive and 
entertaining labours, on ſubjects of 
ſcience, literature, natural hiſtory, 
and political economy, with undi- 
miniſhed reputation. Among the 
moſt valuable papers are three diſ- 
ſertations by tke prefident, one on 
ge numerous tribes and nations 

ordering on India, Arabia, and 
Tartary ; another on the myſtical 
poetry of the Perfians; and the third, 
on the manner in which tlie earth 
was firſt peopled: and an impor— 
tant article on Egypt and other 
countries, adjacent to the Cali Ri- 
ver, or Nile of Ethiopia, from the 
ancient books of the Hindus, by 
lieut. Francis Wilford. 

The“ Letters from a Father to 
his Son, on various Topics, rela- 
tive to Literature and the Conduct 
of Lite, by J. Aikin, M. D.“ are 
a very pleaũng and valuable addi- 
tion to thoſe collections of miicel- 
lancous eſſays, which are adapted to 
the inſtruction of young perſons, 
and general improvement. They 
comprehend a great diverſity of 
topics, literary, critical, and mo- 
ral, as well as“ ſome ſubordinate 
truths belonging to the experimen- 
tal practice of life,” which are © of 
no {mill weigbt, in promoting a 
man's happineſs and utility.“ They 
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are recommended by good ſenſe, 
liberality of ſentiment, and true 
taſte, and are written in chaſte and 
elegant language. 

The volume of“ Letters and 
Efays, Moral and Miſcellaneous, 
by Mary Hays,” conliſts of ſenſible 
and liberal eiſays, on religious, mo- 
ral, methaphyſical, and political 
ſubjects; tales and domeſtic narra- 
tives, intended to inculcate the love 
of virtue, and to teach young fe- 
males the importance of cuitivating 
their underſtandings, and of guard- 
ing againſt the folly and frivolouſ- 
nels of faſhionable life; and of 
ſmall pieces of plealing poetry, 
which have already appeared in pe- 
riodical publications. The ſtyle 
iu which theſe eſſays are written is, 
in general, correct and elegant; 
and their contents are far more de- 
ſerving of attention, than the maſs 
of puerilities, to call them by no 
harſher name, with which the preſs 
is daily teeming for the amuſement 
of the female world. 

Mr. Burton's “ Lectures on Fe- 
male Education and Manners, in 
2 Vols.“ were originally read, on 
Sunday evenings, in a ſchool for 
female tuition, and contain much 


uſeful and important advice, on a 


variety of topics, relative to female 
manners, and the general duties of 
life, -which we heartily recommend 
to the attention of our young 
friends. They are ſenſible, ſerious, 
and affectionate, and delivered in 
ſimple and pleaſing language. 
he three volumes entitled, 
« Evenings at Home, or the Juve- 
nile Budget opened,” conſiſting of a 
variety of miſcellaneous pieces, tor 
the inſtruction and amuſement of 
young perſons, form the* moſt 
teaſing collection of tales and dia- 
— calculated to intereſt the at- 
teation of the young, and to in- 
: ſpire 
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ſpire their minds with humane and 
virtuous ſentiments, that we have 
ever met with, They have been 
attributed to Mrs. Barbauld, and 
Dr. Aikin; and we ſhould imagine, 
not unjuſtly, from the union of 
judgment, fancy, taſte, and bene- 
volence, which they diſcover. 

Ihe treatiſe entitled“ Perſonal 
Nobility, or Letters to a Young 
Nobleman, on the Conduct of his 
Studies, aad the Dignity of the 
Peerage,” contain a number of ju- 
dicious and valuable directions, 
which, if followed by our young 
nobility, will make them uſeful 
and amiable cha: ters, and add 
ſubſtantial dignity to their heredi- 
tary honours. Learning and virtue 
are forcibly recommended, as the 
beſt means of ſupporting the credit 
of their order, and of ſecuring that 
reſpect from the common people, 
the loſs of which is too frequently 
occaſioned by the diſſipation and 
vices of men of rank. Many things, 


however, highly neceffary to tne 


education of a nobleman, if it is 
intended that he ſhould fulfil his 
duty as a legiſlator, or ſupport the 
character of an intelligent ſtateſ- 
man, are entirely overlooked b 
the author. The language in which 
theſe letters are written, is elegant, 
- and highly poliſhed. 

Dr. Geddes“ Addreſs to the 
Public, on the Publication of the 
Firſt Volume of his New Tranſla- 
tion of the Bible,“ conglains of the 
attempts made by bigotry and male- 
volence, to deprive him of the juſt 
fruits of the immenſe labour which 
he has undergone, by de won 
the value of his tranſlation, and, 
by every mean art, 3 to 
aſperſe and injure his character. 
Such attempts were to be expected 
by him; eſpecially from the igno- 
rant and illiberal part of the clergy 
of his own communion, to Mee 
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uſurpations over conſcience, and 
impoſitions on common ſenſe, an 
acquaintance with the ſimple and 
genuine meaning of the ſcriptures 
muſt ultimately prove fatal. His 
defence of his own character, theo- 
logical, and political, is ingenuous, 
manly, and elegant. It breathes 
that ſpirit of integrity and indepen- 
dence, without which the molt ex- 
tenſive learning, and the acuteſt 
powers cf criticiſm, would not have 
qualified him for becoming a tranſ- 
lator of the ſcriptures. 

The“ Letter to the Right Hon. 
the Preſident, V ice-Preſidents, and 
the reſt of the Noblemen and Gen- 
tlemen, of the Society, for the En- 
couragement of Arts, Mairuſac- 
tures, and Commerce, by James 
Barry, K. A. Profeſſor of Painting 
to the Royal Academy,” is intend- 
ed to explain his celebrated ſeries of 
pictures on human culture, with 
which the rooms of the ſociety are 
ornamented, engravings of which 
have been executed by himſelf; to 
account for ſome alterations from 
the original defign, which he has 
choſen to introduce in the latter ; 
and to convey his ſentiments oa the 
influence of religion, and of the arts 
on human culture and national 
glory, On theſe ſubjects, and on 
other incidental topics, our profeſ- 
ſor diſcovers that profound know- 
ledge of his art, that learning, 75 
nius, and taſte, which appear in his 
productions, both of the pencil and 
the pen. His project for a coali- 
tion between the churches of Eng- 
land and df Rome, will be except- 
ed againſt by the clergy, eſpeciaſly 
if it is to be.eſtabliſhed on the broad 
bottom which he warmly recom- 
mends, the political equality of all 
religious ſects. 

Dr. Knox's “Narrative of Tranſ- 
actions relative to a Sermon, preach- 
ed in the Pariſh Church of Btigh- 
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ton, Auguſt 18, 1793, &c.“ relates a 
number of facts, highly diſgraceful 
to ſeveral military men, who, in 
violation of, all law, decency, and 
manly ſpirit, inſulted him in the 
public theatre, for having delivered 
a diſcourſe, recommending univer- 
fal peace, and good well. To this 
narrative, the doctor has added ſhort 
extracts from the ſermon, including 
the parts fixed upon by his adver- 
faries as exceptionable. We think, 
however, that to have prevented all 
ſuſpicion and illiberal reffeCtions, 
he ſhould have publiſhed the whole 
ſermon, as it was delivered from 
the pulpit. 

the 4 Efſay on the Martial Cha- 
racer of Nations, the Means of 
impreſſing it, its Utility, and its 
Affection by Forms of Government, 
Climates, and other Moral and 
Phyſical Cauſes,” is the work of 
a ſenſible and judicious writer, who 
appears to be well acquainted with 
the beſt ancient and modern writ- 
ers on the ſubjects which he dif- 
cuſſes. His principal objeR is to 
ſhew the means by which nations 
and individuals may be fitted to ex- 
cel in the art of war. At a period 
like the preſent, ſuch a diſcuſſion is 
peculiarly calculated to excite at- 
tention. And if the diſſemination of 
the knowledge:-and ſpirit, of which 
the author treats, ſhould be likely 
to have an influence in renderin 
wars leſs trequent, or their evils lets 
lamentable and extenſive, as he in- 
genioully argues, it deſerves to be 
recommended to the frequent pe- 
ruſal of all princes and nations, who 
are more attached to the arts of 
peace, than to the purſuits of gran- 
deur and ambition. 
The“ Letters from France, con- 
taining a great Variety of intereſt- 
ing and Original Information con- 
cerning the moſt important Events 
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that have lately occurred in that 
Country, Vols. III. and IV.” are 
intended as ſupplemental to thoſe 
agreeable and entertaining Letters 
from France,” which have been an- 
nounced by us in former volumes 
of our work. They are, however, 
the productions of different pens. 
A conſiderable part of the third vo- 
lume details an account-of the im- 
portant campaign of 179%, which 
appears to have been drawn up by 
a perſon who viſited the ſcenes on 


-which the moſt intereſting tranſac- 


tions took place, and who had ac- 
ceſs to the beſt ſources for obtain- 
ing accurate information. Of the 
fourth volume, nearly one half is 
employed on a relative view 
of the revolution, through its dif- 
ferent periods, and an endeavour 
to account for the erroneous opi- 
nions concerning it, which have 
taken place in England. This part 
of the work, which is by another 
hand, we conſider to be exceedingly 
valuable, as a calm diſpaſſionate ap- 
peal to the nnprejudicd, whatever 
may be their political complexion. 
The reit of theſe volumes, in ele- 
gant and energetic language, de- 
ſcribes the characters of the leadin 
men, who flouriſhed on the politi- 
cal ſcene, and the principal circum- 
ſtances preceding, accompanying, 
and imtwediately following the 
death of the king. On the whole, 
theſe volumes breathe a zealous at- 
tachment td the intereſts of liberty, 
a high fenſe of the importance of 
moral worth of character, and a be- 
coming ſpirit of feeling and ſenſt- 
bility, | 
The © Letters on the Female 
Mind, its Powers, and Purſuits, 
addreſſed to Miſs Helen Maria Wil- 


liams, in 2 Vols.” are the produc- 


tions of an able pen, which we are 


forry to ſee proſtituted to the ſer- 
f | vice 
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vice of illiberality and tyranny. 
They diſcover illiberality, by the 
contempt which-they endcavour to 
excite againſt an ingenions and 
lively female, for having ſpirit 


enough to think for herſelf, and to 


write on topics, with which the great- 
er part of her ſexare precluded from 
being acquainted by their contined 
and defective education. And that 
they are devoted to the intereſts of 


what Engliſhmen have been accuſ- 


tomed to call tyranny, will not be 
doubted by thoſe who obſerve the 
art ful ſophiſtry they contain, in- 
tended to excite prejudices againſt 
liberal diſcuſſion, and to ditcredit 
the efforts of men, ſtruggling in the 
cauſe of freedom. 

Mr. Gunn's treatiſes “ on the 
Theory and Practice of Fingering 
the Violoncello, containing Rules 
and progreflive Leſſons, for obtain- 
ing the 1 — and Command 
of the whole compaſs of the Inſtru- 
ment; and on The Art of playing 
the German Flute, on New Prin- 
ciples, calculated to increaſe its 
Powers, and to give it greater Va- 
riety, Expreſſion, and Etfect,“ have 
been pronounced by able judges, 
very ſuperior to the directions 
which are commonly recommend- 
ed. by the teachers on thoſe iuſt i- 
ments. And as ſar as our profi- 
_ ciency in muſic will enable us to 
form an opinion, we accede to their 
verdit. The precepts which they 
contain are judicious and perſpi— 
cuous, and appear well calculated 
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to facilitate the improvement of the 


ſcholar. 


In the following liſt of the novels 
of the year, the If ſix articles are 
ſpoken of as having greater preten- 
ſions to merit than the general 
maſs ; „ The Old Manor Houſe, 
in 4 Vols. by Charlotte Smith ;” 
Memoirs of Mary, in g Vols. b 

Mrs. Gunning ;” + Memoirs of Sir 
Roger de Clareadon, in 3 Vols. by 
Clara Reeve;” „Simple Facts, or 
the Hiſtory. of an Orphan, in 2 


Vols. by Mrs. Matthews;“ „The 


French Gil Blas, from the French 
of Le Maire, in 4 Vols.” « The 
Baſtard of Normandy, in 2 Vois.” 
© Roſina, by the Author of Delia, 
in 5 Vols.” “Lite, or the Adven- 
tures of W. Ramble, in 3 Vols,” 
« The Hiſtory of Major Piper, in 
5 Vols. by the Rev. J. Thomſon ;” 
Henry, a Tale, in 2 Vols.” “Se- 
lima, or the Village Tale, in 6 
Vols.” © The Devil in Love, from 
the French of Cazotte;” „ Louiſa 
Matthews, in 3 Vols.” + The Wan- 
dering Iflander, in 2 Vols.” „The 
Penitcat Father, in 2 Vols.” + The 
Younger Brother, in 3 Vols. by 
Mr. Dibdin;” «+ Woman as ſhe 
ſhould be, in 4 Vols.” „A Senti- 
mental Journey through France, 
Italy, &c. in 2 Vols. by Mr. 


. Shandy;” „ The Peaceful Villa, 


in 2 Volts.” The Conflict, a Sen- 
timental Tale, in 2 Vols.“ „ Ar- 
gal, or the Silver Devil, in 2 
Vols.“ and “ Hartlebourn Caſtle, 
in 2 Vols.“ : 
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Cf the Year 1793- 


HEN we turn our attention 

to the Foreign Literature 
of the year 1793, Kuſha, which 
claims our firſt notice, ſupplies us 
with very few articles to inſert in 
our annual catalogue. The-follow- 
ing treatiſe, publithed at Riga, is 
the only one in Theology ef which 
the foreign journaliſts have given 
any account: “a Commentary on 
the Ecclefiaſticus of Jeſus the Son 
of Sirach, not a Book, but a Far- 
rago, by C. Gottl. Sonntag, P. D.“ 
This author contends, that the 
Ecleſiaſticus contains the materials 
of a larger work, begun, but not 


finiſhed, on which account the 


text has undergone conſiderable 
corruptions. And he ſtrongly re- 
commends it to the biblical ſcholar, 
to acquire fram this book, and the 
Apocrypha in general, a knowledge 
of the Alexandrine dialect, before 
he engages in the ſtudy of the New 
Teſtament.—At the ſame place 
have been publiſhed, © Letters in 
favour of Humanity, by J. G. 
- Herder, in Two Parts.” Theſe let- 

ters comprize a variety of ſubjects, 
philoſophical economical, hiſtori- 
cal, and literary; and, like all the 
writings of Herder, are full of in- 
ſtruction and entertainment. At 
Peterſburgh the fourth and fifth vo- 
lumes Nov. Act. Academiæ Sci- 
entiarium Imperialis, c“ have 
been publiſhed, which bring down 
the hiſtory of the academy, and a 


ſelection of the principal memoirs 


which were preſented by corre. 


ſpondents, or members, to the end 
of the year 1787. Theſe memoirs 
belong, almoſt excluſively, to the 
mathematical and phyſical claſſbs, 
and were the productions of M. 
Lhuilier, M. B. T. Hermann, M. 
F. T. Schubert, M. L. Euler, M. 
om Bernoulli, M. Krafft, M. C. 
F. Wolff, M. I. G. Georgi, M. 
Baſil Zuiew, M. I. I. Ferber, M. 8. 
Roumouſky, M. Fries, M. De C'a- 
roſi, and M. N. Socolow.—At the 
ſame place hath appeared the fifth 
volume of «the New Northern Miſ- 
cellany,” under the direction of the 
celebrated M. Pallas. This work 
contains ſeveral valuable and inter- 
eſting papers on ſubjects in poli- 
tical economomy, natural hiſtory, 
mineralogy, practical navigation, 
and antiquities; and promiſes to add 
conſiderable acceſſions to the ſtores 
of curious and uſtful knowledge. 


Among the articles in Swediſh 
literature of which we have ob- 
tained any knowledge, we meet 
with „a Diſcourſe on the Advan- 
tages which ariſe from a Nation's 
being enlightened, delivered by M. 
de Roſenſtein, Preceptor to the 


young King, as Preſident of the 


Academy of Sciences at Stock- 
holm.” In this diſcourſe the inge- 
nious and liberal author points out 
the neceilary connexion between 
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the illumination, the manners, and 
the proſperity of ſtates; and ſhews, 
that the more information any peo- 
ple have obtained, the better will 
they be enabled to underſtand their 
ſocial obligations, and their real in- 
tereſts, and to preſerve themſelves 
from becoming the victims either 
of deſpotiſm or of anarchy. This 
performance, as far as we can judge 
from an analyfis of its contents, in 
a foreign review, is a moſt judici- 
ous and important work, and fa- 
tisfactorily refutes the objectious 
which narrow- minded politicians 
have offered againſt the extenſion 
of light and knowledge through all 
the branches of a community ; 
while, in a ſtrain of temperate and 
manly reaſoning it vindicates the 
right, of man, and liberty in ge- 
neral. — At Stockholm different 
publications have appeared, in 
which the queltions teſpecting the 
neceſſity and utility of an hereditary 
nobility, have been warmly agi- 
tated, Among the different au- 
thors who have attracted the public 
attention, captain James Von Hö— 
kerſtedt, & M. A. Ekman, have 
choſen the oppoſite ſides of the 
queſtion ; the —2 as the adv o- 
cate for the hereditary ſyſtem, the 
latter, as its exploder. The former 
maintains not only the policy, but 
the juſtice of ſuch an order, and 
would attach to it the higheſt pri- 
vileges which they enjoy in > we 
tic ſtates; the latter, in energetic 
language, and forcible reaſoning, 
united to the keeneſt ſeverity of ſa- 
tire, avows himſelf the champion 
of liberty, equality, and republi- 
caniſm. 


The „Neu Tranſackions ofthe, 


Royal Academy of Sciences, Parts 
JI. III. IV.“ publiſhed at Stock- 
holm, contain feveral valuable pa- 
pers on ſubjects in natural hiſtory, 
nineralogy,. algg3Gmy, political 
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economy, and medicine, by gen- 
tlemen whoſe namesare well known 
in the ſcientific world. Among 
others we find thoſe of M. A. Mo- 
deer, M. Hielm, M. Swartz, pro- 
feſſor Thunberg, M. I. A. Grill, 


NM. Bjerkander, M. A. Swab, M. 


Hagſtrom, and M. Odhelius.— The 
fifth volume of the New Tranſ- 
actions of the Royal Society of 
Science at Upſal,” publiſhed at 
that city, in the introductory hiſto- 
rical part, preſent us with the lives 
of the late profeſſor Berch, and of 
the celebrated Linnæus. The body 
of the work conſiſts of miſcellane- 
ous papers, mathematical, philoſo- 
phical, litera y, and hiſtorical, by 
profeſſor G dolin, M. S. Oedman, 
M. Zac. Nordmark, M. Fahle Bur- 
man, M. Ol. Ger. Tyſchen, and 
other meinbers. | 
At Stockholm. the “ Tranſac- 
tions of the Swediſh Academy, on 
the Anniverſary of its Foundation, 
Dec. 20, 1792,” have appeared, 
conſiſting of prize poems, by NI. 
I. Reinhold Zlom, and M. Axel 
Gab. vilfverſtolpe, on the objects 
which engage men's purſuits, with 
the view of impgortalizing their 
ames. The ſubject was propoſed 
Be diſcuſſion by the late _ 
and the truths inculcated by the 
ſucceſsful candidates, might have 
proved uſeful and ſeaſonable ad- 
monitions, had that prince eſcaped 
the blow of Ankarſtrom. For 
they allow to thoſe only the name 
of great, who are juſt and virtuous; 
who endeavour to promote know- 
ledge and the arts of peace; and 
who know how to enforce the rights 
of nations, and the duties of kings, 
by the power of reaſon, not by the 
arm of violence. At the ſame place 
hath been publiſhed the third vo- 
lume of the © Trauſactions of 
the Royal Academy of Belles Let- 
tres, Hiſtory,, and Antiquities.” 
Mes, Hutory, 94 9 The 


* 
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The moſt important memoirs in 
this volume are on the life and 
manners of the Greeks, by J. Flo- 
derus; on the ſtate of the forces, 
and the military art from thereign of 
Guſtavus I. to the beginning of he 
reign of Guſtavus Adolphus, by 
count Adlerſparre; and an en- 
quiry into the cauſe of the in- 
equality of the-flonriſhing and de- 
cline of taſte among different peo- 
ple, by profeſſor Neickter, of Up- 
Al, At Linkoping, Dr. Linblom, 
biſhop of that ſee, has publiſhed 


the firſt volume of „ an Account 


of the Library at Linkoping,“ 
which is a valuable and curious 
collection, and noted particu'arly 
for Icelandic books md fragments 
of ancient Swedich hiſtory.— At 
Upſal, an additional volume of 
e Thunberg's “ Travels“ 

as been publiſhed, containing far- 
ther remarks on Japan and 1 
an account of the iſland of Ceylon, 
and of the author's return to Eu- 
rope.—At the ſame place hath ap- 

ared a tranſation from the Eng- 


i/h, of ++ White's Voyage to New - 
Holland, in the Years 1787 and 
1788, by L. Oedman,” which is 


improved by the introduction of 


extracts from the authentic accounts 


of other nav gators, 


In turning our attention to the 
literature of the Danith dominions, 
the firſt work which calls for our 
notice is, (a Compendium of theo- 
retical, and biblo-hiſtorical Chriſtian 
Theology, by profeſſor Jac. Chriit, 
Eckermann,“ publiſned at Altona. 
This work, which is written in 
perſpicuous and elegant Latin, is 
an admirable manual for the uſe 
of ſtudents in theology, The cha- 
racter of the excellent author, as a 
learned and liberal man, is well 
known; and his qualifications, in 
both thoſe capacities, appear to 


conſiderable 3 in this pub - 


lication. It is the effort of a laud- 
able zeal to propagate among ſtu- 
dents in public ſeminaries, an at- 
tachment to the doctrines of Chrif- 
tianity diveſted of all the extraneous. 
circumſtances of human invention ; 
and to inſtil thoſe pure principles 
of picty and virtue, which ſimple 
and rational views of that ſyſtem 
are better adapted to promote, than 
the fantaſtical notions and arbitrary 
comments of ſchoolmen.—At Co- 
penhagen, and at Odenſee, different 
publications have appeared on the 
ſubject of reform in the conſtitution 


* and doctrines of the Daniſh church. 


In the vear +4785 M. Baſtholm pub- 
liſhed- ſome propoſals for intro- 
ducing ſome unimportant altera- 
tions in the liturgy, which were 
warmly oppoſed by the clergy. 
The treatifes which we have juſt 
mentioned, have been occaſioned 
by queſtions delivered by the Da- 


- niſh chancery to all the biſhops, 


to be anſwered by the ableſt clergy 
in their reſpective dioceſes. They 
relate to the rites and doctrines of 
the Daniſh church, and may be 
cor fidered as the firſt fruits of diſ- 


cuſſions, which may lead the way 


toconfiderable improvements. The 


diſpoſition in the government to 


combat ancient prejudices, and to 
encourage ſuch innovations as are 
dictated by reaſon and ſound po- 
licy, warrants us in forming fuch 
an opinion, At Copenhagen, like- 
wiſe, ſeveral treatiſes ha e been 


publiſhed on the queſtion reſpect- 
ing the foundation of an univerſity 


in Norway. The ſcheme for ſuc 
a patriotic work was: entered into 


ſeveral years ago, but was dropped 
for want of encouragement, and on 


account of the oppoſition to it 
which ſelfiſh and prejudiced men 
created. It has, however, been 


lately revived by profeſſor Wilfe, 
; * at 
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at Chriſtiana, whoſe pen and thoſe 
of his learned acquaintance have 

roduced diſcourſes on ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment, and eſſays on the 
beſt plans to be adopted, the moſt 

roper fituation, and the requitite 
ods, which, it is probable, will 
excite the ſpirit and exertion ne- 
ceſſary to the accompliſhment of ſo 
defirable an undertaking.— At the 
ſame place count de Morgenſtierne, 
chamberlain to the king, has pub- 
liſhed “ An Examination of the 
Principles diffuſed through Mr. 
Paine's Work, entitled, the Rights 
of Man.” This noble writer has 
undertaken the defence of monar- 
chy, in its moſt obnoxious forms, 
and on principles which were ad- 


—miſſible only in the times of the 


groſſeſt ignorance. For he denies 
that a nation has the original right 
to chooſe a governor, and, it he 
fail of performing his duty, to ſet 
him afide, and to adopt another 
form of government. According 
to him, kings are emanations of 
the Deity, vicegerents of God, who 
have a right and power to require 
implicit obedience from their ſub- 
jects. And he maintains, that a vir- 
tuous people have, under every 
1 means of enjoying the 

edom neceſſary to happineſs. 

The. New Memoirs of the Royal 
Daniſh Academy of Sciences, Vol. 
IV. Parts III. IV.” publiſhed at 
Copenhagen, among other papers 
worthy of notice, contain meteo- 
rological obſervations, at the obſer- 
vatory at Copenhagen, from 1782 
to 1788, by profeflor Bugge; re- 
marks on the effects of the moſt 
common poiſons known, upon va- 
rious animals, by profeſſor Viborg; 
experiments on the compoſition of 
water, by chanceilor Hauch; and 
proofs that the Iriſh held a diſtin- 
guiſhed rank among the poliſhed 
nations of Europe in the eighth 
century, by profeſſor Thorkelin — 


At the ſame place, the private ſa. 
ciety inſticuted for the improve. 
ment of natural hiſtory, continue 
their labours, and have publiſhed 
the ſecond volume of their “ Me. 
moirs, Parts I. II.“ The different 
intereſting eiſays which compoſe 


theſe parts, are no leſs than twenty 


three in number, and owe their 
origin to ſome of the moſt eminent 
literary and philoſophical characters 
in the northern kingdoms, Am 

others, the following names are fa- 
miliar to the ſcientific reader: pro- 
feſſor Vahl, M. L. Spengler, pro- 


feſſor Abildgaard, profeſſor Thun- 


berg, Dr. N. Riegels, M. Rot 
and Mt, Otho F abrickus — 
At Copenhagen, a geographico- 
e - womk hath — 
which, for valuable information, and 
intereſting remarks, is ſaid to be 
ſurertor to any treatiſe on the Da- 
niſh Weſt India ſettlements. - It is 
entitled, «Sketch ot a Deſcription of 
the Iſland of Santa Cruz, with a ſhort 
Viewof St. Thomas, St. John, Tor- 
tola, Spaniſh Town, and the Iſle of 
Crabs, by K. Weſt, Rector of the 
W. India Scholaſtic Eſtabliſhment.” 
At the ſame place M. Baggeſen 
has publiſhed the ſecond volume of 
his very entertaining work, entitled, 
the Labyrinth, o-a Tour through 
Germar.y, France, and Switzer- 
land ;” and M. Balling has pub- 
liſhed a novel, called © the Honſe- 
wife, or the Worthy Villager,“ 
which obtained the la ge ſilver 
prize from the Royal Economical 
Society, on account of the valuable 
inſtruction for the condutt of lite 
which it conveys in a plealing form, 
and in a popular ſtyle. - At Altona, 
M. HI. F. Niſſen has publiſhed 
« Remarks on Ciceros Tuſculzn 
Queſtions,” which are partly ſelect- 
ed, and partly his own, and will be 
found ufeful in illuſtrativg difficult 
p«ſT.ges in that author; and M. G. 
C. Adler has publiſhed a valuable 
edi. 
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edition of © Frontinus on the Aque- 
ducts of Rome, with Notes.“ 


Among the literary productions 
of the United Provinces, the firſt 
work, in point of order, which de- 
- mands our attention, is the thir- 
teenth volume of Prize Diſſerta- 
tions relative to Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion, publiſhed by Tey- 
Jer's Theological Society,” at Haar 
lem. This volume contains two 
diſſertations on the following pro- 

aſition: -In what ſenſe can men 

e ſaid to be equal? and what are 
the rights aud duties reſulting from 
this equality? The firſt diſſerta- 
tion, which obtained the gold me- 
dal, was written in Latin, by Henry 
Conſtantine Cras, I. U. D. profeſ- 
for of the law of nature aud na- 
tions, and of civil and Roman law, 
in the academical ſchool at Amſter- 
dam. Our limits will not permit 
us to follow the ingenious proſeſſor, 
in the accurate and philoſophical 
manner in which he defines his 
terms, and eſtabliſhes the premiſes 
from which he draws his conclu- 
ſion, “that mankind are equal, in 
as much as the rights and duties re- 
ſulting from human nature are com- 
mon to all; that hence men ought 
to be deemed equal in all cafes, ex- 
cept thoſe in which, either from the 
ties of blood, or from mutual com- 
pact, or elſe from the very nature 
of civil ſociety and government, 
peculiar riglits and dutics are aſ- 
figned to ſome individuals.” In 
enquiring into the rights and duties 
which reſult from the equality of 
mankind, he ſhews' himſelf no les 
an enemy to licentiouſueſs and 
anarchy, than to arbitrary power 
and tyranny ; and accurately diſ- 
tinguiſhes thoſe circumſtances in 
which man, on entering into civil 
ſociety, does not reſign his natural 
rights, and in which co civ;lpower 
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can juſtly controul him. An Eng. 
liſh tranflation of this maſterly per- 
formance would be ſeaſonable at 
the preſent juncture. The ſecond 
diſſertation was written in Engliſh, 
by the Rev.“ William Lawrence 
Brown, D. D. profeſſor of moral 
philoſophy and eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 
rory, and miniſter of the Englith 
church at Utrecht. This difſcria- 
tion, aithougi not fo accurate and 
preciſe as ine former, abound in 
juſt reaſoning, and liberal ſenti- 
ments, exp: eſled with propriety and 
elegance, and is entitled to the ap- 
probation of every lover of moral 
order and ſocial happineſs. This 
work has been republithed in our 
own country, and cannot fail to 
he acceptable to thoſe who avow 
their attachment to the principles 
on which the revolution, in 1688, 
was conducted. and the: preſent 
reigning famiiy pjaced on the throne, 
_ The “ Diſſertation on the Equa- 
lity of Mankind, and on the Rights 
and Duties t\.cnce refulting, by 
Peter Paulus, L. L. D.“ publiſhed 
at Haarlem, was intended by the 
author to be ſent to the directors 
of Teyler's Theological Society; 
but, from his other occupations, 
was untinifhed when the time pre- 
ſcribed by them for the reception 
of diſſertations was expired. The 
rational friends of liberty, of reli - 
gion, and of virtue, will, in general, 
approve of Dr. Paulus's arguments, 
and of the reſults which he draivs 
trom them. They are judicious, 
manly,” and liberal. — The treatiſe 
entitled, + National Improvement 
in Religion and Politics confidered 
with regard to its Nature, Objects, 
Linyts, and Conſequences, by Hie- 
ronymus Van Alphen, Vol. I.” 
publiſhed at Utreclit, is a work of 
a very different complexion ſrom 
thoſe which we have juſt noticed. 
Wich a great diſplay of reading, and 

with 
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with much declamation, the author 
endeavours to ſupport the falling 
ſyſtems of paſſive obedience, and 
religious bigotry, and weakly en- 
deavours to recommend the conti- 
nuance of thoie religious and poli- 
tical fetters, of which the world 
appears to be weary. The beſt 
ſpecifics which he wou!d admini- 

er, in order to baniſh ignorance, 
and enlighten mankind, ate au im- 
plicit acquieſcence in the decrees 
of national ſynods, and the exer- 
ciſe of an inquiſitorial power over 
the productions ot the preſs.— The 
happy Effects of civil Freedom, and 
the miſchievous Effects of Popu- 
lar Liberty, eſpeciaily with reſpect 
to the United Provinces, by John 
Meerman, I. U. D.“ publiſhed at 
Leyden, is a publication intended 
to perſuade the Dutch of the fu- 
perior advantages which attend 
their form of government, to what 
can be enjoyed in a pure demo- 
cracy, and to convince them that 
“e political liberty is, in its very 
nature, the deſtroyer, the extermi- 
nator, the murderer, of civil free- 
dom.” What he fays reſpecting 
the excellence of the Dutch conſti- 
tution, if well adminiſtered, we 
leave to the conſideration of thoſe 
whom it may concern; but we 
think that of hiſtorical facts he 
takes a very unjuſt and partial view, 
and that his obſervations on liberty 
in general, and his apologies in fa- 
vonr of corruption, which he calls 
influence, in mixed governments, 
are fallacious and dangerous in the 
extreme.— The View of the Old 
and New Conſtitutionsof the United 
States of America, by Gerhard 
| Pumbar, L. L. D. Member of the 
. Philoſophical Society at Utrecht, 
Vol. I.” publiſhed at Amſterdam, 
contains a judicious and impartial 
ſurvey of the old conſtitution cf 
the American ſtates, eſtabliſhed by 


the articles of confederation ſettled 
in congreſs, in 1777, and points 
out the defects which obliged them 
to form a new conſtitution in the 
year 1787, This ſurvey is intro- 
duced by a concife account of the 
riie of tie ſtruggle for liberty and 
independence, aud of the eveats 
preceding the formation of the uni- 
on, which appears to have been 
drawn up from tae beſt ſources of 
information. 

The twenty-ninth volume of 
„Memoirs by the Philoſophical So- 
ciety of Haarlem,” is chiefly com- 
poſed of papers in practical ma- 
thematics, which wiil be priaci- 
pally intereſting to perſons livin 
in ſuch a country as the United 
Provinces. They are intended to 
ſuggeſt improvements in the water 
heels affi xed to windmills, for the 

22 | 
purpoſe of draining lands that are 
occaſionally overflowed; and to 
deſcribe an ingenioufly. contrived 
floating pier, which ſwings round 
on an axis, and is deſigned to de- 


fend the banks of a river in which 


the tide ebbs and flows. The laſt 
mentioned paper is by M. John 
Samuel Creutz, major of engineers 
in the Ruſhan ſervice, To theſe 
is added, a treatiſe in pure mathe- 
matics, on the motion and figure 
of waves, by M. Flaugergues, mem- 
ber of ſeveral academies. - At Am- 
ſterdam, Meſſts. Deiman, Trooſt- 
wyk, Nieuwland, and Bond, have 
publiſhed the ſecond memoir of 
their + Phyſico-chemical Enqui- 
ries,” which contains an account 
of a variety of experiments made 
to determine the properties of an 
elaſtic fluid, called by Dr. Prieſtley 
dephlogiſticaied nitrous air, and in 
the ne chemical nomenclature, ox- 
ygenated nitrous gas. At the ſame 
place have appeared three volumesof 
a work entitled “ Chemiſtry Theo- 
retical and Practical, and as relative 

to 


| 
| 
f 
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to Pharmacy, Economics, and 
Phyfics, by P. I. Kaſtelein, Apo- 
thecary and Chemiſt in Amſter- 
dam, Member of ſeveral Philoſo- 
hical Societies.” The firſt vo- 
— contains the hiſtory and ele- 
ments of the ſcience, which are ex- 
plained with great perſpicuity. The 
ſecond volume relates to chemical 
Pharmacy, and gives an account of 
the different proceſſes and I 
rations with which this art ſupplies 
the medical faculty, The third vo- 
lume, of which a part ovly is yet 
publiſhed, contains the application 
of cheniiitry to the arts and to ma- 
nufactures. This work, when com- 
pleted, promiſes to be very import- 
ant and valuable. At Haarlem, Dr. 
Van Marum has publiſhed “ Re- 
flections and Experiments relative 
to the Recovery of Perſons ap- 
arently drowned,” which are high 
ly deſerving of attention. The re- 
medies which he recommends to be 
ſubſtituted in the room of thoſe 
commonly reſorted td; are, the in- 
flation of the lungs with vital air, 
or oxygen gas, a water - bath heated 
to a temperature of eighty degrees, 
and the application of a ſeries of 
electrical ſparks, from a large ma- 
chine, or of very weak ſhocks from 
a ſnfaller, fo directed as to paſs 
through the heart —At Leyden, 
Dr. Peter Niewland, proſeſſor of 
mathematics, -natural philoſophy, 
and aſtronomy, has publiſhed an 
% Orzation on the Nature and Pro- 
greſ; of Philoſophical Science, 
compared with thoſe of Literature 
and Poetry,” which equally diſ- 
plays the author's acquaintance 
with the ſtorcs of ancient and mo- 
dern literature, and his accompliſh- 
ments as an elegant ſcholar, 
At Utrecht, the rev. Mr. Stuart, 
aſtor of the remonſtrant church 
la Am ſterdam, has publiſhed the 
firſt an d ſecond volumes of The 


Roman Hiſtory,” which are intend. 
ed, if the public approve of his la- 
ours, to make a part of an entire 
hiſtory of Rome; a work, when 
we except a tranſlation of our Eng- 
liſh Univerſal Hiſtory, that hath 
been hitherto a deſideratum in 
Durch literature. The firſt volume 
comprehends the hiſtory of the mo- 
narchy of Rome; and the ſecond 
extends to the deſtruction of the 
Fabii. From the manner in which 
theſe volumes are executed, in 
point of information, arrangement, 
and compoſition, the author ap- 
pears to be peculiarly well quali- 
fied for the taſk which he has un- 
dertaken, and will, doubtleſs, meet 
with that encouragement which he 
merits, At the Hague, the firſt 
and ſecond volumes have appeared 
of a work entitled © Some Account 
of the Pruflian, Auſtrian, and Sici- 
lian Monarchies, and of ſome of 
the adjacent States,” which con- 
vey much important and intereſt. 
ing information relative to the go- 
vernment, the political economy, 
the religion, and the manners of the 
parts ot Germany mentioned in the 
title-page, and lively and pleafin 

— of the” mo Ariking 
ſcenes which will arreſt the notice 
of the traveller. The account of 
Italy is reſerved for a future publi- 
cation,—At Amſterdam have been 


— 1 « Letters written on a 


ourney from Lorraine to Lower 
Saxony, by Baron Knigge, tranſ- 
lated from the German.” Theſe 
letters are the productions of an 
author well known in his own 
country by his ingenious and phi- 
loſophical writings, in which in- 
ſtruction and entertainment are 


happily blended, and the energies 


of a well-informed, liberal and be- 
nevolent mind, are pleaſingly diſ- 
played. They abound in uſeful 


information, and judicious, ani- 


mated 
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mated reflections, and will be read 
with pleaſure by the hiſtorian, and 
man of taſte.— At Haarlem hath 
appeared © A Journey along the 
Rhine, from Mentz to Duſſeldorp, 
in two Vols. tranſlated from the 
German.” This work is princi- 
pally employed in deſcriptions of 
the towns and buildings in the 
ſcenes which the author viſited, 
which will afford amuſement to the 
ſtudent in topography and antiqui— 
ties. The lovers of the fine arts, 
likewiſe, will find it an uſeful di- 
rectory to the pictures and ſtatues 
which are moſt deſerving of cheir 
attention. At the ſame place hath 
been publiſhed the third volume of 
the “ Travels of George Forſter, 
tranſlated from the German,” which 
merit the ſame encomium as we 
paſſed on the former volumes, in 
our laſt year's Regiſter, —At Ley- 
den have been publithed, “ Voy- 
ages from Zeeland to the Cape of 
Good Hope, to Batavia, Bantam, 
Bengal, &c. in the Years 1768, 
1769, 1779, and 1771, by the late 
Johan Splinter Stavorinus, Rear 
Admiral of Zeeland, in two Vols.” 
Theſe volumes, beſides the Journal 
of the Author's Voyages, principally 
valuable to ſcamen, contain inter- 
eſting accounts of the Dutch Eaft 
India ſettlements, of the commerce 
and productions of the country, 
and of the manners and cuſtoms ot 
the inhabitants, which are written 
in a plain and unaffected ſty le. 
They have been extracted from 
the papers of the deceaſed au- 
thor, which were drawn up for 


his own amuſement, and that of 


his friends, | 

At Amſterdam have appeared u 
volume of“ Fables and Tales, b 
Phoebus Hitzerns Tremmen, M. 
D.” which are told in eaſy familiar 
verſe; and are amuſing and inſtruc» 
tive; and an elegant Latin poem 
on * the Equality af Mankind, by 


Teronymo de, Boſch,” in which a 
philoſophical queſtion is treated in 


a judicious and pleaſing manner, and 


enlivened with the graces of poe- 
try.— At Utrecht. M. Adrian Gilles 
Camper has publiſhed a volume of 


Lectures of the late Peter Cam- 


per, on the Manner of delineatin 
the different Emotions of the Mind 
in the Countenance, &c.” which 
may be conſidered as ſubplemen- 
tal to the curions treatiſe of the 
profeſſor which was announced by 
us in this department of our work 
for the year 1791. The obje of 
theſe lectures is, to explain and 
elucidate the principles for which 
the author contended, by a reference 
to engraved figures, about thirty in 
number. | 


The firſt work which demands 
our notice in German literature, 
is a new edition of Reineccius's 
Hebrew Bible,” publiſhed at 


Leipſic, under the joint care of Dr. 


Doederlein and proteſſor Meiſſner, 


who have been employed to ſelect 


the moſt intereſting various readin 
of Kennicott and De Roſſi, and to 
inſert them under the text, in the 
ſame manner as in the New Teſta- 
ment of Mills and Wetſtein. To 
the Hebrew ſcholr ſuch a work 
muſt be very acceptable, as it will 
ſupply him, on cheap terms, with 
the principal advantages for biblical 
criticiſm which are afforded by 
thoſe voluminous and coſtly publi- 
cations, — At Meiſſen, profeſſor 
Matthæus has tranſcribed with care 
and fidelity, and publiſhed “ The 
Greek Manwſcriptof Thirteen Epiſ- 
tles of Paul, with the Ancient Latin 
Verſion, vulgariy called Antihie- 
ronymian, forme:ily belonging to 
Boemer, now in the Electoral Li- 
brary at Dreſden.” This publi- 
cation, from an ancient and well 
known manuſcript, will be received 
with pleaſure by the learned 1 
— At 
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At Leipſic, profeſſor Stange has 


publiſhed a work, entitled“ Anti- 


criticiſins on ſome Peſſiges of the 
Pſaims, which have been rendered 
obſcure by the Critics; “ in which 
his learning, ingenuity, and libe- 
rality appear to conſiderahle ad- 
vantage, At Gottingen, profeſſor 
Schleuſner has publithed “ I. D. 
Michaelis's Philulogical and Cri- 
tical Remarks on the Book of Jere- 
miah, and his Lamentations,” in 
which we are preſented with ſome 
valuable gleanings from the loofe 
papers of the late learned profeſſor, 
and many important additional 
notes and annotations by the edi- 
tor. — At Wurtzburg, M. G. Zirkel 
has publiſhed “ An Examination 
of the Book of Eccleſiaſtes, with 
critical and philological Remarks,” 
which will be found uſeful in clear- 
ing up many of the obſcurities in 
that ancicnt writing, occaſioned by 
the Chaldeiſms, Svriaſms, and Hel- 
leniſms which occur in it, and the 
uſe of Hebrew words in the ſenſes 
given by the Greeks to the corre- 
ſponding ones in their language, — 
At Augſburg, Dr. II. Braun has 
publiſhed “ The Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Teſtaments 
in Latin and German, with Expla- 
nations contormable to the Senſe of 
the Holy Roman Catholic Church, 
the Holy Fathers, and the moſt ce- 
tebrated Catholic Expolitors, and 
original Remarks, Vol. L—VI.” 
The ie 6x volumes contain the Pen- 
tateuch, the hiſtorical books, Eſ- 
drzs, Nehemiah, Tobit, judith, Eſt- 
r, Job, and the Pſalms, tranſlated 
from the vulgate verſion, which 
is printed uh the German in 
alternate columus. Dr. Braun, 
whoſe ſtyle docs credit to his taſte, 
and his notes to his libcrality, did 
Dot live to finiſh the publication of 
a work, to complete which he had 
deveted much time aud labour: 


the remainder will be edited hy a 
learned diviae, his intimate triend. 
At Leipfic, profeſſor Paulus has 
publithed the third volume of his 
Memorabilia, a Philoſophico-the- 
ological Magazine,” winch contains 
many learned ad valuable articles 
by the editor, meſſrs. Bruns, Conz, 
Kurtzman, and other well known 
critics in Oriental and Biblical li- 
terature.— At Jena, part I. of A 
Collection of Theologico- philoſo- 
1 Eſſays, ſelected from various 

ublications,“ hath made its ap- 
pearance, and is intended to be 
continued, and to contain many 
pieces of eminent writers diſperſed 
through periodical publications, 
which are not now to be procured, 
The volume before us contains the 
ſmaller tracts of I. D. Michaelis. 
—At Lubeck, M. Bonnel, W. 
Meyer has publiſhed “ A Com- 
mentary on the Notion the He- 
brews had of the Place of the 
Dead, with an Expoſition of Paſla- 


ges relative thereto:” in which he 


contends, that in the more ancicut 
times they conceived that place to 
be a ſtate of perfect reſt, and after- 
wards 2 ſhadowy reſemblance of 
the preſent world and iis occupa- 
tions, over which, however, a 
mourntul gloom continually hung. 
He allo inſiſts, that, prior to the 
Babyloniſh captivity, we find no 
trace of auy hope of a deliverance 
from this ſtate, by a reſurrection. 
At Konigſberg, profeſſor Kant has 
publiſhed a work entitled © Reli- 
gion within the Limits of pure 
Reaſon, &c,” in which his object” 
is to deduce true religion from rea- 
ſoning a priori, and to make the 
Chriſtian faith accord with it, by 
interpreting the Scripture, and par- 
ticularly thofe pattages which the 
advocates for Fltematie theolagy 
underſtand literally, in an allego- 
rical ſenſe, This is a work winch” 

has 
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has engaged conſiderable attention 
on the continent, and has met with 
much oppoſition from the more 
orthodox believers. At Dutlel- 
dorff, the count de Lignano, arch- 
biſhop of Niubin, apcttolical nun- 
cio at Bruſſels, ſuperior of the .- 
ſion in Holland, &c. has publiſhed 
« A Paſtoral Letter to the Catholics 
of the United Provinces,” in which, 
in a ſtrain of cloquence worthy of 
his ſubject, his excellence endea- 
vours to inculcate the doctrines of 
paſſi ve obedience and non-refiſtance 
to the powers that be, however det- 
potic and wicked, and to prevent 
the ſpread of that dangerous ſpi- 
rit of enquiry, which threatens 
ruin to eccleſiaſtical dignities, and 
which diſpoſes the multitude to cou- 
ſider monarchs to be amenable to 
human tribunals. — At Gottingen 
M. Spitler has publiſhed, ſrom the 
manuſcripts of the late I. E. Koppe, 
firſt preacher to the court of his 
Britannic Majeſty, &c. a ſecond vo- 
lume of his excellent“ Sermons ;*' 
and at Wurtzburg, hath appeared 
a volume of + Sermons on the Du- 
ties of the higher and more en- 
lightened Claſſes amidſt the Civil 
Commotions of the preſent Time, 
f _—_— before the Court at 

urtzburg, by Command of his 
Serene Highneſs, by Fa. Berg, Pro- 
fetlor of kccl-fiaſtical Hiſtory, and 
G. Zirkel, Subregent of the Theo- 
logical Seminary,” which are high- 
ly ſpoken of by the foreign re- 
viewers. 

In ſpeculative and moral philo- 
ſophy we have inet only with two 
articles which are entitled to a place 
in our annual liſt. The firſt of 
theſe is “ the Syſtem of the Philo- 
ſophy of Plata, by W. Tonneman, 
Vol. I.” publiſhed at * This 
volume contains only the preface 
and introduction to the author's 


plan. In his Pieface heintorgs us 
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of the nature of the taſk which he 


has propoſed to himſelf, which is 


« to deliver fully, without altera- 
tion or addition, whatever Plato 
himſelf thought on any ſubject of 
plilofophy, and “ probably an 
examination of his whole ſyſtem on 
the principles of Kant.“ The In- 
troluction contains an account of 
Plato's life, remarks on his writ- 
ings as they relate to philoſophy, 
and general obſervations on his 
philotophy iticit, By his learning 
and acutenefs, M.Tonneman is well 
qualified for engaging in ſuch an 
arduous and important work, which 
promiſes, when completed, to be 
an execllent commentary on the 
writings of the Greek philoſopher, 
and effectually to vindicate his cha- 
racter from che reflections of ca- 
lumny and envy. The other werk 
which we have to notice in this 
place is, Doctor J. G. Leiden- 
troit's Account of what Experience 
has taught him concerning the 
Human doul, publiſhed at Doeſ- 
burg. Dr. Leidenfroſt is a ſenſi- 
ble and ingenious writer when he 
confines himſelf to facts, and em- 
ploys himſelf in enumerating the 
taculties and operations of the ſoul; 
but when he attempts to aſcertain 
its nature, or the manner in which 
it is connected with the body, he 
wanders into thoſe xggions of hy- 
potheſis in which ſuch numbers of 
all opinions have bewildered them- 
ſelves, and whence they have. been 
able to bring very little ſatisſactory 
information. His profeſſed object 
is, to oppoſe the Carteſian ſyſtem, 
which he coniiders to be the foun- 
dation of modern materialiſm and 
neceffarianiſm. | 
Under the head of juriſprudence 
and political economy we mcet 
with“ a Treatiſe on the Old Cim- 


brian and Saxon Judicial Oath, aud 


on the Ditmarſu Nemed:, in parti- 
© cular, 


— - 
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cular, by ] C. F. Heinzelmann,” 
publiſhed at Kiel. This is an in- 
tereſting and curious work. We 
learn from it that the ancient German 
laws, in a great number of caſes, 
permitted or required ſeveral of the 
relations or friends of the accuſing 
or the accuſed party, to ſwear with 
him. Theſe were called, in the 
Lower Saxony the Nemede, or 
named, and commonly couſiſted of 
ſeven or twelve perſons. From 
theſe the author takes occaſion to 
make enquiry concern ng the court 
of twelve of the Gochs and Cim- 
brians, which was either permanent, 
or particular in each cauſe. May 
we not trace to this origin the 
Britiſh form of trial by jury? At 
Gottingen, profeſſor A. H. I. 
Heeren has publiſhed “ Ideas on 
the Policy, Intercourſe, and Com- 
' merce of the principal Nations of 
Antiquity,” which is a work a- 
bounding in valuable information, 
collected with great induſtry and 
care, from ſcanty and rare materials, 
The preſent volume is confined to 
the policy, intercourſe, and com- 
merce of Carthage, Ethiopia, and 
Egypt. If the author ſhould meet 
with encouragement, which we 
think is unqueitiovable, he propoſes 
to publiſlr a {ſecond volume on the 
policy, &c. of the ancient Aſiatic 
ftates, and a third on that of the 
European ſtates. At Hamburg, 
M. I. G. Büſch bas publiſhed a 
treatiſe ! on the Inte ruption of 
Commerce by the pieſent War, 
and the particular ill Conſcquences 
to the Trade oi Germany to be 
apprehended from it.” In this 
work the author, who poſſeſſes a 
well informed and compretenfive 
mind, examines the preient ſtate 
of te marine lau of nations; in- 
veſtigates its fluctuating hiſtory ; 
and endeavours to reduce it to 
ſound principles ot general utility. 
3 


What he particularly aims at eſta- 
bliſhing is the doctrine, that a free 
and undiſturbed navigation of the 
fea, at leaſt as far as private trade 
is concerned, would be for the mu- 
tual advantage of all nations who 
may be engaged in war. At Berlin, 
M. David Friedländer has publiſh- 
ed Authentic Pieces reſpecting the 
Reform of the Jewiſh Colonies in 
the Pruilian Dominions,“ which 
deſcribe tne meaſures of a liberal 
policy intended to be adopted with 
reſpect to that oppreſſed people, in 
which it is to be hoped an arbitrary 
ſtate wiil be followed by other 
countries, whole conſtitutions are 
proſeſſedly founded on the princi- 
= of juſtice and humanity. At 

inſburg an anonymous author has 
publiſhed a work, entitled“ Truths 
for an honeſt Peopie, dedicated to 
all Pruſſiau Subjects, the loyal Heſ- 
ſians, and the worthy Citizens of 
the Imperial Town of Frankfort on 
the Main,” in which the author 


exerts his talents in perſuading the 


people of the great comforts of 
wearing Chains, and manifeſts his 
pious chriſtian ſpirit by praying, 
that France may be delnged with 
blood by the hands of thoſe mili- 
tary machines for whoſe uſe he has 
penned his pamphlet. At Frank- 
fort on the Main, M. F. L. Von 
Cancrin has publiſhed the firſt vo- 
lume of an uſeful coilection of 
« Architectural Tracts;“ and M. 
Chriſt the ſecond volume of his 
valuable « Treatiſe on Fruit Trees.“ 

Among the German publications 
which are to be referred to the 


head of mathematics and natural 


philoſophy, we find the (Memoirs 
of the Royal Society of Gottingen, 
Vols. X. and XI. for. the Years 
1789 —1792.” Theſe volumes con- 
tain papers of very different merits; 
under the general titles of phyfics, 
mathematics, and hiſtory and. phi- 

| lology. 
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lology. Many of them diſplay 
rauch learning, but few contain in- 
formation that is either new or 
intereſting: To the phyſical 
claſs profeſſor Blumenback, M. 
Gmelin, and M. Lentil are the 
contributors ; to the mathematical 
M. Kaeſtmer, M. Klugel, M. de 
Zach, and M. Schroeter; and to 
the hiſtorical and philological M. 
Tychſen, M. Meiners, M. Heyne, 
NM. A. L. Heeren, M. Buhle, and 
M. Gatterer. At Berlin hath been 
publiſhed “ A Collection of the 
German Eſſays, read in the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin, in 
the Years 1788 and 1789.“ This 
volume is the firſt which hath ap- 
peared in conſequence of a very 
proper reſolution of the academy, 
that the Eſſays written in German 
ſhall hereafter be publiſhed in that 
language, and not in French only, 
as was the original practice. The 
apers of which it is compoſed, are 
on different ſubjects in natural phi- 
loſophy, political economy, mathe- 
matics, and philoſophy: few of 
which are of much importance, 
The members, whoſe names they 
bear, are, profeſſor I. G. Walter, 
rofeſſor Klaproth, M. Mayer, 
F. A. L. von Burgsdorf, M. I. 
E. Scheibel, M. F. C. Miller, M. 
Bode, profeſſor Engel, and profeſ- 
Winch. At Berlin, M. I. E. Bode, 
aſtronomer royal, has publiſhed a 
new edition of his valuable work, 
entitled An Illuſtration of Aſtro- 
nomy and the Sciences, connected 
with it, with confiderable Addi- 
tions and Emendations, in 2 Vols.” 
The firſt edition, by which the 
author acquired conſiderable repu- 
tation, appeared in the year 1778. 
At the ſame place, the ſame gentle- 
man has publiſhed his 4+ Aſtrono- 
mical Ephemeris, - for the Year 
1796,“ which, as uſual, contains 
* 1793. 12 6 . 
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much valuable matter; and « A 
Collection of Aſtronomical Eſſays 
and Obſervations, being the firſt 
Supplemental Volume to his Aſtro- 
nomical Ephemerides.” The laſt 
mentioned work conſiſts of ſuch ma- 
terials forthe elucidation of aſtrono- 
mical ſcience, as could-not conveni- 
ently be introduced into-the Annual 
Ephemerides, and at the ſame time 
were too valuable to be loſt to the 
public. At Erfurt, M. J. J. Schro- 
eter has publiſhed « Obſervations 
on the very remarkable Mountains 
in Venus, and the Rotation of that 
Planet,” containing an account of 
many diſcoveries, and remarks on 
Venus, the reſult of thirteen years 

application, which are intereſtin 
both to the aſtronomer and — 
philoſopher. At Halle and Leip- 
ſic, profeſſor Gun is publiſhing, 
in numbers, © A Journal of Natural 

Philoſophy,” which is upon a ve 
comprehenſive plan, as it is . 
ed to include all the new diſcoveries 
in natural philoſophy and chemiſ- 
try, and promiſes to render eſſential 
ſervice to the cauſe of ſcience. 
At Vienna, profeſſor Jacquin has 
ubliſhed “ Elementa Chemie 
niverſe & Medicæ Prælectioni- 
bus ſuis accommodata, which is 
the firſt elementary book. of the 
new ſyſtem, with the new Nomen- 
clature, written in Latin. To the 
articles already enumerated we can 
only add the titles of the following: 
« A Continuation of the Eſſays on 
Volcanic Products, by C. W. 
Noſe,” publiſhed at Frankfort; 
« Mineralogical Obſervations on 
the Carpathian Mountains, by J. 
Ehrenreich von Fichtel, in Two 
Vols.” publiſhed at Vienna; „De- 
ſcriptions of the Mountains of Ba- 
varia, and the Upper Palatinate, 
with their Foſſils, their former and 
preſent Mines, &c. by Mat. Flurl,” 
T pub- 
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publiſhed at Munich; © A Collec- 
tion of Phyſical Eſſays, particularly 
concerning the Natural Hiſtory of 
Bohemia, &c. by I. D. Mayer, in 


Two Vols.” publiſhed at Dreſden ; 


« A Complete and eaſy Introduction 
to Natural Philoſophy, in a Series 
of Letters to a young Man of Rapk, 
by Mich. Hube, inTwoVols.” pub- 
liſhed at Leipſic; “ Catholicon, 
being an Univerial Polyglot Lexi- 
con of Natural Hiſtory, with ex- 
planatory Obſervations, by Phil. 
And. Nemnich, I. U. L. in Two 
Vols.” publiſhed at the fame place, 
and at Hamburg; The Bohemian 

Flora, containing the indigenous 
Plants of the Kingdom of Bohemia. 
by F. W. Schmidt, extraordinary 
Profeſſor of Botany in the Univer- 
fity of Prague,” publiſhed at that 
place; and A Collection of Miſ- 
cellaneous Obſervations on Bota- 
nico-economical Subjects, by D. I. 
Hedwig, Vol. I.“ publiſhed at 
Leipũc. 

On turning our attention to the 
hiſtorical productions of Germany 
for the year 1793, we meet with a 
« Sketch of the Hiſtory of the dif- 
ferent States of Europe, by M. 
Spittler, Aulic Counſellor, Vol. I.” 
publiſhed at Berlin. The inten- 
tion of this work is to give the 
hiſtory of the different ſtates of 
Europe in ſuch a form as ſhall an- 
fwer the political enquiries now 
agitated ; particularly, when and 
how has a third eſtate ariſen ? How 
have the 'relations of the ſtates to 
each other, and to the government, 
heen conſtituted? How have the 
forms of adminiſtering juſtice been 
eſtabliſhed? And what is the ſtate 
of taxation and finance? The pre- 
ſent volume includes the hiſtory of 
Spain, Portugal, France, Great Bri- 
tain, and the United Provinces. 

7 0 


In ſuch able hands as Mr. Spit- 
tler's, this work promiſes to be- 
come à valuable compendium for 
the information of young perſons. 
At Altenburg, M. Erneſt Auguſtus 
Sorgel has publiſhed a © Hiſtory of 
European Wars in the Eighteenth 
Century, Vol. I.” which is a judi- 
cious abſtract of the information 
diſperſed throughout a variety of 
bulky memoirs, and tedious records, 
collected with impartiality, and ar- 
ranged in a pleaſing form. — At 
Berlin, M. I. W. von Archenholz 
has publiſhed. a “ Hiſtory of the 
Seven Years War in Germany, in 
Two Vols.” which ap to be 
drawn up from the moſt authentic 
documents, and abounds in juſt 
remarks, and intereſting anecdotes, 
written in an agreeable ſtyle. At 
the ſame place, M. Erduin Jul. 
Koch has publiſhed 4 A Compen- 
dium of the Literary Hiſtory of 
Germany, from the remoteſt Period 
to the Year 1781,” which is ſpoken 
of as the beſt abſtract which has 
yet appeared on that ſubjet. At 
Nuremberg M. G. Wolfgang Pan- 
zer has publiſhed the firſt volume 
of “Annals of Printing, from the 
Invention of the Art to the Year 
1500, compiled from the Works of 
Mattaire, Denis, and other learned 
Men, with Corrections and Addi- 
tions,” which is executed with 
judgment and accuracy, and con- 
tains many improvements on the 
works of his predeceſſors in this 
branch of hiſtory. At Leipſic, 
M. I. Chriſt. Vollbeding has pub- 
liſhed a © Repoſitory of uſeful In- 


ventions and important Diſcove- 


ries, in Art and Science, &c” 


which is the reſult of much induſ- 


try and application, and will be 


uſeful in extending the bounda- 


ſame 


ries of knowledge. At the 
- Place 
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lace, M. Beckman has publiſhed 
he third volume of his Hiſtory 
of Inventions :”' a work ſufticient- 
ly known, and deſervedly ſanction- 
ed by general approbation. At 
the ſame place, Dr. Voigt has pub- 
liſhed “ E. Toze's Hiſtorical and 
Statiitical Tracts.” Theſe tracts, 
which contain much valuable and 
intereſting matter, were ſcattered 
through various periodical works, 
ſome of which are not eaſily, if at 
all, to be procured: Dr. Voigt, 
therefore; has done an acceptable 
ſervice to the public, by preſenting 
them in this collective form. At 
Gottingen, Baron Campenhauſen 
has publiſſied 4 A Sketch of a geo- 
graphical and ſtatiſtical Deſcription 
of the Provinces of the Kuſſian Em- 
pire,” which is valuable and inte- 
reſting, on account of the difficul- 
ty of acquiring accurate informa- 
tion reſpecting the extenſive terri- 
tories that form that aſtoniſhing 
country, without much laborious 
reſearch, or a knowledge of the 
Ruſſian language. At Laubach, 
M. Ant. Lindhart has publiſhed 
& A Sketch of the Hiſtory of Car- 
niola, and the other countries of 
the ſouthern Schavonians, ſubject 
to the dominion of Auſtria, in Two 
Vols.” This work is rendered pe- 
culiarly acceptable from the cir- 
cumſtance of its ſupplying us with 
the hiſtory of a people but little 
know, who are marked by great 
vriginality of character, and the ac- 
count of whoſe cuſtoms, manners, 
religion, and laws, forms a curious 
picture for the inſpection of the 
philoſopher, as well as of the _ 
ral reader. At Berlin, M. I. Fred. 
Zöllner has publiſhed “Letters on 
Sileſia, Cracow, Wialiczka, and 
the County of Glatz, written dur- 
ing a Tour in the Year 1791, in 
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Two Vols.“ which contain much 
valuable inſormation reſpecting 
the countries viſited by the author. 
At the ſame place, M. Meiners 
has publiſhed “ a Short Account 
of Places and Travels, Vol. I.“ in 
which the ingenious ene obſervant 
author propoſes only to defcribe 
ſuch places and objects as have 
not employed the pens of former 
writers, or to tell us what others 
have not told before him. At 
Hamburgh, Dr. Wendeborn has 
publiſhed . A Journey into ſome of 
the Weſtern and Southern Pro- 
vinces of England,” with which 
we ſhall be glad to become ac- 
quainted; on account of the rank 
which the doctor ſuſtains as a judi- 
cious and impartial obſerver of 
men and manners, and the high 
commendation beſtowed on it by 
foreign reviewers. Of the follow- 
ing publicatians, betonging partly 
to the biographical claſs, and part- 
ly to that of travels and voyages, 
we can only infert the titles: © An 
Apology for Pope Gregory VII. 
by J. Fred. Gaab,” publithed at 
Tubingen; “ The Adventures and 
Perfecutions of Weiſſe, in Ger- 
many and Spain, written by Him- 
ſelf,” publiſhed at Halle; „The 
Life of G. E. Leſſing, with the Re- 
mainder of his poſthumous Works, 
Vol. I. by K. G. Leiſing,“ pub- 
liſhed at Berlin; „Advice to 
young Travellers, by I. G. Heinz- 
mann,” publiſhed at Leipfic ; 
Letters written on a Journey 


from Lorraine to Lower Saxony, 


by Adolphns Baron Knigge,“ pub- 
liſhed at Hanover, the character of 
which our readers will find in our 
Catalogue of the Literature of the 
United Provinces; «© L tters of a 


Daniſh Traveller, written in the 


Years 1791, and 1792, during 2 
= Tour 
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Tour through Part of Germany, 
Switzerland, and France, tranſlated 
from the Daniſh,” publiſhed at 
ullichau; 4 Memorandums of my 


Third Tour in Switzerland, written 


to mitigate the Grief of my wound- 
ed Heart, &c, by Sophia vou Ia 
Roche, widow,” publiſhed at Of- 
fenbach; + Tours in Germany, 
the Netherlands, and France, &c. 
Vol. I.“ publiſhed at Hamburg; 
and “A Journey from Preſburg to 
Trenſilvania, through Moravia, 
Sileſia, and Hungary, in Three 
Parts,” publiſhed at Frankfort. 
The laſt German publications 
for the year 1793, which call for 
our notice, are ſuch as belong to 
the head of claflical, critical, polite, 
and miſcellaneoug literature. In 
this number is the“ general Syſ- 
tem of the Formation of Hebrew 
Nouns, for the ſtudying of that 
Language with more Certainty and 
Facility, by W. Fred. Hezel,” pub- 
liſned at Halle. This work is 
ſtrongly recommended by the fo- 
reign reviewers, to thoſe who with 
to cultivate the Hebrew language. 
At Leipfic, M. H. C. Ab. Eich- 
ſtädt has publiſhed a treatiſe on the 
« Satirical Comedy of the Greeks, 


and particularly on the Lytierſes of 


Sofitheus.” In this work the au- 
thor's abilities as a ſcholar and critic 
appear to great advantage ; and the 
opinions which he ſuggeſts reſpect- 
ing the ancient Drama are deſerv- 
ing of peruſal. - At Hamburgh, 
profeſſor Harles, of the univerſity 
of Erlangen, has publiſhed the 
I. II. and III. vols. of a new edi- 
tion of Fabricins's „Bibliotheca 
Græca,“ which will prove an ac- 
ceptable preſent to the learned 
world, on account of the great im- 
provements introduced, which give 
it a decided ſuperiority over pre- 
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ceding editions. Theſe conſiſt, 
chiefly, in a careful correction of 
the typographical errors which 
abounded in the other editions, and 
in numerous important philological 
remarks, which the editor was en- 
abled to ſele& from the very va- 
luable editions of Greek claſſics 
publiſhed ſince the time of Fabri- 
cius. At Leipſic, profeſſor A. H. 
L. Heeren has edited“ Confments 
on the Writers of the Latin Church 
of the firſt Six Centuries, adapted 
to Fabricius's Bibliotheca Latina, 
by I. G. A. Oelrich,” who died 
before his performance was pub- 
liſhed ; and M. C. T. G. Schone- 
mann, ſecretary to the Royal Li- 
brary at Gottingen, has publiſhed 
An Hiſtorico-hliterary Bibliotheca 
of the Latin Fathers, from Tertul- 
lian to Gregory the Great, and 
Iſiodorus of Spain, adapted to Fa- 
bricius's Bibliotheca Latina.“ Both 
theſe works are ably executed, and 
are very proper ſupplements to Er- 
neſti's edition of Fabrrius. The 
= of them was formed by pro- 
eſſor Heyne, and the gentlemen 
who completed it, undertook the 
taſk at his recommendation. At 
Prague, M. Jof. Dobrowſky has 
publiſhed a. Hiſtory of the Bohe- 
mian Language and Literature,” 


which will probably, in fome fu- 


ture time, become an object of con- 
ſiderable curioſity, as the Bohe- 
mian language, * a variety of 
circumſtances, is likely to become 
obſolete, excepting among the 
lower ranks, and in particular dif- 
tr.&s. To this — of publica- 
tions are we to refer © a Geheral 
Bibliographical Dictionary, of all 
the Books printed in Germany, and 
in the adjacent Countries, with the 
names of the Bookſellers, and the 
Prices, in Four Vols. by William 

Heinſius,“ 


Heinſius,“ publiſhed at Leipſic; 
„A Supplement to the Typogra- 
phical Monuments of the F Reenth 
Century, preſerved in the Library 
of the regular Canons of St. Au- 

uſtin, at Neuliff, in Tirol,“ pub- 
liſhed at Brixen; An Account of 
the Works of Art in Italy, by F. F. 
Hofstätter, in Two Vols.“ pub- 
liſhed at Vienna; © A Supplement 
to Sulzer's general Theory of the 
fine Arts, or Characters of the 
principal Poets of all Nations, 
with critical and hiſtorical Eſſays, 
in Two Vols.” publiſhed at Leip- 
fic; „ New Writings of Goethe, 
Vol. I.” publiſhed at Berlin;“ The 
ſcattered Leavesof Herder, Vol. V.” 
publiſhed at Gotha; © a General 
Dictionary of Sea Terms, by ]. H. 
Roding, Vol. I.” publiſhed at 
Hamburgh ; © Tratts on Educa- 
tion, by P. I. Lieberkühn, late 
Maſter of the Elizabethian Aca- 
demy at Breſlau, with his Life, &c. 
by Profeſſor L. F. Gedicke,“ pub- 
liſhed at Zullichau ; “ Dramatica 
Bibliotheca, or Accounts, Charac- 
ters, and Specimens of the princi- 

| ancient and modern Dramatic 

oets, of various Nations, by J. J. 
Eſchenburg,” publiſhed at Berlin 
and Stetin ; “ Medea in Corinth.” 
and“ Medea on Caucaſus,” Two 
Tragedies, by M. F. M. Klinger, 
E at Leipſic; and “ Vitel- 
ia, a Tragedy, from which was 
taken the Titus of M. de Belloy, 
by M. von Rhetz,” publiſhed at 


Brunſwice. 


Among the very few literary 
productions of Switzerland, of 
which we have received any ac- 
count, the firſt that demands our 
notice is © a Bibliotheca of ſacred 
Hiſtory; an Attempt to promote 
the Study of Biblical Hiſtory, with 
-2 View to an Apology for Chriſ- 
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tianity, by J. J. Heſs, in Two 
Vols.” publiſhed at Zurich. This 
is a learned and ingenious work, 


"and comes recommended to the 


theological ſtudent by the high 
reputation which the author has 
already obtained from his publi- 
cations in ſacred literature. At the 
ſame place, captain F. L. Haller 
has publiſhed a “ Sketch of a 
Hiſtory of the Helvetians, under 
the Romans, from the Death of 
Julius Cæſar to the great Emi- 
gration under the Emperor Hono- 
rius.” This is a valuable and in- 
tereſting work, and has effected 
much towards the elucidation of 
the hiſtory of Switzerland during 
the period in queſtion. The au- 
thor had peculiar difficulties to 
ſtruggle with; and for his docu- 
ments was obliged to recur to the 
imperfect monuments of the Ro- 
mans ſtill exiſting in that country, 
or to the deſcriptions and copies 
of ſuch as are no longer preſerved. 
Of theſe ſources, however, he has 
ably availed himſelf, and filled up 
ſome. conſiderable chaſms in the 
hiſtory of his native country, At 
Zug, Vincent Schmid, Major and 
Recorder of Ury, has publiſhed a 
« General Hiſtory of the Republic 
of Ury, in Two Vols.” which is 
an important work, and at the 
preſent period, when the advan- 
tazes and diſadvantages attending 
diiterent forms of government are 
warmly canvaſſed, highly intereſt- 
ing. It illuſtrates, by an appeal to 
experience of ſome centuries, the 
adaptation of the democratical form 
to a nation equally virtuous and 
enlightened with the people of Ury. 
The“ Short Attempt at a particu- 
lar Hiſtory of Underwald, above 
and below the Foreſt of Kern, in 
Two Vols.” publiſhed at Lucern, 
is the joint production of a clergy- 

9 man 
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man of the name of Buſſinger, and 
of a lieutenant in the Swiſs ſervice 
of the name of Zelger, and is a 
proper companion to the work 
above mentioned. At Berne an 
intereſting work has been publiſh- 
ed, entitled “ Portraits of the moſt 
illuſtrious Authors of German Li- 
terature, with an Account of their 
Lives and their Works.” This 
collection contains much valuable 
blographical information, for which 
the reader would have to toil 


through an immenſe number of 


volumes; and judicious and pleaſ- 
ing extracts from the works of 
ſome of the moſt celebrated au- 
thors, principally poe's, from Opitz 
to Goethe, a period of nearly two 
centuries. At the ſame place have 
appeared . Travels among the Kal- 
mucks and T-rtars,” conſiſting 
of a well executed abridginent of 
a number of quarto volumes in the 
German language, in which are 
detailed the journals of different 
travellers, Ruſſians, Swedes, French, 
Germans, and others, among thoſe 
ſingular nations. This work is ſo 
highly commended, as containing 
an uncoramon fund of information 
and amuſement, that we ſhould be 
glad to become acquainted with it 
in an Engliſh dreſs, At Zurich, 


M. Marſchlins has publiſhed the 


firſt Volume of“ Travels in va- 
rious parts of the Kingdom of 
Naples, with Plates;“ and at the 
{me place have appęared, in Three 

/ols. © the Poſthumous Works of 
Ephraim Moſes Cuch,” a Jewiſh 
poet, the acquaintance of Mendel- 
ſhon and Lefling, who chiefly ex- 
celled in epigram, ſong, and fable. 


The firſt publications on our 
ſhort and imperſe& liſt of Italian 
| literature, are mathematical, philo- 


ſophical, or economical. — At Fa; 
dua, P. Gregoire Fontana, profeſſor 
of mathematics in the univerſity of 
Padua, has publiſhed A Diſcourſe 
on the Problem of the Longitudes,” 
in which he deſcribes, in a very 
perſpicuous manner, the different 
oil which have been followed 
for the diſcovery of a ſhip's lon» 
gitude, by meaſuring the ſhip's 
courſe with a line and log, the im- 
merſions and emerſions of Jupiter's 
ſatellites, and by lunar obſerva- 
tions; and points out the difficulties 
and uncertainties which attend 
them. He afterwards explains, as 
well as he is able, without figures, 
Harriſon's method of calculating it 
by aregularly going watch, to which 
he awards the prize of ſuperior me- 
rit, and pronounces the anthor 
worthy of the public reward which 
he received; © afterconteſting with 
the pride of ſcience, with intereſt, 
with party, and with prejudice.” 
— At Milan, F. B. Ferari, of the 
college of engineers at Milan, has 

ubliſhed an important work in 
— entitled On the Cor- 
raſions of Rivers, &c.“ which de- 
ſerves the attention of the projec- 
tors and proprietors of the nume- 
rous navigable canals which are 
carrying on in the Britiſh iflands. 


—At Padua, profeſſor Comparellt 


has publiſhed a work, entitled, © An 
Intraduttion to Vegetable Phyſics;“ 
in which he compares the anatomy 
of plants with that of animals. The 
Italian literati ſpeak of it with great 
approbation.—At Baſſano, the abbẽ 
Giuſ. Olivi has publiſhed a work 
entitled “ Zoologia Adriatica,“ 
which is part of a larger work, in- 
tended to contain an account of 
the animals and aquatic plants of 
the gulf of Venice, claſſed accord- 


ing to the order of Linnæus. The 
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reſent volume deſcribes the genus 
of the cancri, and the ſeveral or- 
ders of vermes.— At Venice, fa- 
ther Giov. Batiſta, da S. Marini, 
has publiſhed . Directions for pu- 
rifying Honey,” fo as to make it 
not leſs agreeable to the taſte than 
ſugar. His proceſs is ſo ſhort, 
eaſy, and. cheap, that we ſhall in- 
ſert it. To three parts, by weight, 
of honey, add eight of water, and 
one of charcoal, broken into ſmall 
— but not reduced to powder. 

il the mixture for an hour, and 
afterwards filtrate it ſo as entirely 
to ſeparate the charcoal from it. 
When thus purified, evaporate it 
over a ſlow fire to the conſiſtence 
of a thick ſyrup. - At Vicenza, a 
treatiſe has been publiſhed, encou- 
raged by the academy of agricul- 
ture in that place, entitled, In- 
ſtructions for the uſeful Manage- 
ment of Bees, and the Method of 
deriving the greateit Advantages 
from them,” which contain the 
beſt opinions on this ſubjeR, re- 
ſulting from experience ancient 
and modern. 

The next articles which we have 
to announce in Italian literature, 
belong to the head of hiſtory, geo- 
graphy, and antiquities. In this 
number are the 4 Ligurian Letters, 
or Critical Remarks on the Geogra- 
phical State of Liguria, to the Time 
of Otho the Great, with an Hiſto- 
rical Account of Caffa, and other 
Places in the Crimea, formerly in 
the Poſſeſhen of the Genoe'e, and 
a Deſcription of ſome Ligurian 
Antiquities, by Ab, Jaſper Lewis 
Odorico, a Patrician of Genoa,” 
publiſhed at Baſſano. From the 
ample title-page which we have in- 
ſerted, our readers will underſtand 
the nature and obje& of this work, 
which is ſaid to be executed in a 
reſpectable manner.—At Fuligno, 
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a work hath been publiſhed, entitled 
„Gregory VII. by Alphonſo Count 
Muzzarelli,” which is an ingeni- 
ous, although in our eſtimation by 
no means a ſatisfactory, defence of 
the character and pontificate of the 
famous Hildebrand, who raiſed the 
2 power to an aſtoniching 

eight, and treated with unheard-of 
indignities thoſe ſovereign princes, 
who heſitated at yielding him the 


moſt profound and unreſerved ſub. 


miſhon.—At Florence, Ferd. Foſſi 
has publiſied“ A Catalogue of Books 
printed in the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury, preſerved in the Magliabechian 
public Library at Florence, Vol I.“ 
which will be eſteemed a valuable 
work by thoſe who wiſh to become 
acquainted with the ancient hiſtory 
of printing. The deſcriptions of 
the books are full aud exact; the 
prefaces and dedications of ſome 
are reprinted, and are followed by 
ſhort lives of the authors. At 
Rome have been publiihed the 
third and fourth volumes of a 
learned and ſplendid work, adorned 
with plates, entitled, The Pio- 
Clementine Muſeum, deſcribed by 
Ennio Quirino Viſconti, Director 
of the Muſeum in 'the Capitol.” 
Theſe volumes-contain an account 
and explanation of the ſtatues and 
buſts with which the preſent pope 
has enriched that magnificent col. 
lection, which have been partly 
found in new excavations inade by 
his order, and partly purchaſed 
from different collections in Italy. 
—At the ſame place M. ſerome 
Fanini has publithed “ A Supple- 
ment to Anſelm Banduri's Coins 
of Roman Emperors, from Traja- 
nus Decius to Conſtantine Draco- 
ſes, with twelve Plates,“ which is a 
valuable, elegant, and at the ſame 

time cheap work. 
The laſt articles which we have 
T 4 to 
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to mention in Italian literature, 
are miſcellaneous and poetical. 
They are “An Eſſay on the gene- 
ral Commerce of European Na- 
tions, and on that of Sicily in par- 
ticular,” publiſhed at Venice, which 
is ſhort and curſory ; „The Aca- 
ay of the Loves, in Verſe and 
Proſe,” publiſhed at Parma, which 
is ſpoken of as an agreeable and 
pleaſing miſcellany; and a Latin 
poem „On the Chriſtian Reli- 
ion, in Seven Books, by H. Barel- 
i,“ publiſhed at Bergamo. The 
laſt mentioned is a didactic work, 
in which the author undertakes to 
combat deiſm, and the tenets of 
the proteſtant and Greek churches, 
and to prove, that te obſcurities 
of natural religion are only to be 
removed by the doctrines of the 
holy catholic faith. g 


When we turn our attention to 
the literature of France ſor the year 
1793, we are under the neceſſity of 
pleading the peculiar circuniſtances 
of that country, and the difficulty 
of procuring literary information 
through very ci-cmtous channels, 
as our apology for preſenting our 
readers with a ſketch ſtill more im- 
perfect than we have been accuſ- 
tomed to inſert in this department 
of our annual labours. The firſt 
publication which we have to an- 
nounce is, Mythology familiarly 
Ulſtrated, with One Hundred and 
eight coloured Figures, in Twelve 

mall Volumes.“ This work is 
ſpoken of as an elegant and pleaſing 
one. — The work entitled “ On the 
exiſting Generations Human Ab- 
ſurdity—a Dreamer of the Alps,” 
contains diſcuſſions on a variety of 
topics, intended to propagate the 
principles of the new religious ſyſ- 
tem adopted jn France, and to ex- 
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plode the opinions which prevail 
in the greater part of the Chriſtian 
world. That the author is ſucceſſ- 
ful in pointing out a variety of ab- 
ſurdities which have been enforced 
on mankind by the advocates of 
diffetent Chriſtian ſyſtems, is what 
we readily grant: but the Chriſti- 
anity which he has painted in odi- 
ous colours, and againſt which he 
directs his attack, is not the Chriſ- 
tianity of the New Teſtament, but 
the offspring of human weakneſs 
and folly, covered with — 

and glaring ornaments, not dreſſe 

in the ſimple garb of truth. — The 


treatiſe entitled Prejudices de- 


ſtroyed, by M. Lequinio, a Mem- 
ber of the National Convention,” 
is written with the view of coun- 
teracting the influence of the hu- 


man paſſions, at a criſis ſo import- 


ant as the preſent to France, and 
to all Europe; and of inſpiring his 
countrymen with the reſolution, to 
take nothing for granted which will 
not bear the teſt of cool reaſon and 
reflection, and to abandon all pri- 
vate intereſts, whatever they may 
be, when they come in competition 
with the happineſs of the public. 
What proſpects there are of his 
ſucceſs, we pretend not to deter- 
mine.— M. la Tour's “ Eſſay on 
Duels, is a valuable work, and con- 
tains a judicious ſelection of the 
moſt important arguments which 
have been urged by the beſt writers 
againſt that barbarous practice. — 
The third and fourth volumes of 
M. de la Croix On the Conſti- 
tutions of the —_—_— States of 
Europe, and of the United States 
of America,” contain an examina- 
tion of the governments of Swit- 


zerland, Sardinia, Naples, Spain, 


Portugal, and France. They pre- 
ſent us with the aye 
190 rt ps 
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nd remarks of a on poſſeſ- 
ang a well nina tal: 
tuated to reflection, and entertain- 
ing liberal and enlarged views.— 
« The Politics ot all the Cabinets 
of Europe, during the Reigns of 
Louis XV. and XVI. inTwoVols.” 
conſiſt of pieces relative to the fe- 
cret correſpondence of the count 
de Broglio, the Memoirs of M. de 
Vergennes, M. Turgot, the Car- 
dinal de Rohan, &c. ſaid to have 
been found in the cabinet of Louis 
XVI. Whether they were fo, or 
otherwiſe, — of them, which bear 
ſtrong internal marks of genuine- 
neſs, are curious and inſtructive, 
and throw conſiderable light on the 
policy which actuated the different 
courts of Europe, during the pe- 
riod to which they refer. — The 
treatiſe # On the Public Credit of 
of France, &c. by M. Gouget 
Deſhnandes,” points out, in a 
ſtriking manner, the advantages 
wl:ich may ariſe to the public from 
proper national encouragements to 
commerce, induſtry, and rural eco- 
nomy : the grand ſprings of the 
wealth and political importance of 
England and the United Provinces. 
M. Devillaine's “General Plan of 
Public Inſtruction,” is ſpoken of 
as a ſenſible and ufeful perform- 
ance, inculcating, in forcible and 
perſuaſive terms, maxims of ge- 
nuine patriotiſm, and mild philo- 
ſophy.— M. Agier's “ Conſidera- 
tions on the Reform of the Civil 
Laws, accompanied with a Plan 
and Claſhfication of thoſe Laws,” 
a work which the editors of the Mer- 
cure Frangois commend, as founded 
on the principles of found policy, 
and particularly adapted to a coun- 
try regenerating its conſtitution, 

In mathematics and philoſophy, 
we mect with the © Journal of the 
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Lyceum at Paris.“ This inſtitu- 
tion, which is an evidence that the 
French nation are not inattentive 
to the intereſts of ſcience and the 
arts, while engaged in the tumults 
of war, was opened with great ſo- 
lemnity in the month of April. 
The journal of the firſt ſeſſion con- 
tains the hiſtory of its opening, the 
ſpeeches which were delivered by 
tne preſident and other public cha- 
racters, and an account of the 
prizes which were be owed as the 
reward of merit, and of thoſe that 
are held out to encourage future 
exertions. We may, probably, have 
future opportunities of recording 
the memoirs of this national inſtitu- 
tion, and of pointing out the im- 
portant diſcuſtons to which it may 
give riſe.—“ The Report of the 
Academy of Sciences on the gene- 
ral Syſtem of Weights and Mea- 
ſures, by Borda, la Grange, and 
Monge, ſent to the Committee of 
Public Inſtruction, 29th May, 1793,“ 
explains the new ſyſtem which 
has been adopted by the conven- 


tion, and which was firſt recom- 


mended to the national aſſembly in 
1790, This ſyſtem, which is found- 
ed on a ſcale of decimal diviſions, 
is clear and ſimple, and tends in a 
great meaſ re, if not entirely, to 
ſupply a deſideratum, which has 
been long wiſhed for in all -oun- 
tries. M. de la Lande has publiſh- 
ed, at the national expence, “ An 
Abridgment of Navigation, Hiſ- 
torical, Theoretical, and Practical, 
with Plates,” which is an uſeful 
work, and contains not leſs than 
three hundred pages of horary ta- 
bles, for diſcovering true time by 
the height of the ſun and ſtars. 
M. Mechain's “ Connoiſſance des 
Temps,“ for 1793, contains the 
annual ephemerides, with, _— 
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of the uſual catalogue of ſtars from 
de la Caille, the right aſcenſion of 
261 ſtars ſelected from Maſketyne 
and Delambre, with their declina- 
tions, for January 1, 1794, accord- 
ing to de la Caille and de la Lande. 


— Mr. Fourcroy's + Chemical Phi- 


Joſophy, or fundamental Truths of 
Modern Chemiſtry, arranged in a 
New Order,” was firſt publiſhed in 
the new Encyclopedie, under the 
name of Axioms; but on account 
of its utility, and forming of itſelf 
a whole, has been detached from 
that expenſive work, and publiſh- 
ed in a ſeparate form. In twelve 
chapters, the author inſtructs his 
ſtudents in the principles of the 
. whole ſcience of modern chemiſtry. 


—'The + Annals of Chemiſtry,” 


which have been publiſhed perio- 
. dically, by Meſſrs. De Morveau, 
Lavoiſier, Monge, Berthollet, Four- 
croy, Adet, Haſſenfratz, Dietrich, 
Seguin, Vaugelin, and Pelletier, 
and which comprize an uſeful col- 
lection of facts and experiments, 
have during the preſent year been 
continued ſo far as to complete the 
fourteenth volume. — The follow- 
ing articles belong to natural hiſtory: 
sketch of the Natural and Bo- 
tanical Hiſtory of the Plants of the 
Family of Stellatæ, a Work which 
obtained a Prize at the Public 
Meeting of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Lyons, by M. Wille- 
met, Dean of the College of Phar- 
macy, &c.” and a“ Memoir on the 
Neceſſity of adding a Menage to 
the National Botanic Garden, by 
Bernhardin de St. Pierre.” The 
idea of ſuch an jnſtitution originat- 
ed with the celebrated Buffon, and 
would have been carried into exe- 
cution, had not his plans been 
thwarted by ſome of thoſe cour- 
tiers, whoſe intereſted oppoſition to 
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every meaſure for improvement 
was one of the firſt cauſes of the 
deer, en events in which they 
themſelves have been ſuch ſut- 
ferers. 

Under the head of hiſtory, we 
meet with very few publications of 
any importance. M. Bonneville is 
— þ the Hiſtory of Modern 

urope, from the Irruption of the 
Northern Nations to our own 
Times,” of which three volumes 
have already made their appear- 
ance. The Pariſian critics ſay, that 
its merits do not riſe above medio- 
crity.— M. Mercier's “ Political and 
Hiſtorical Fragments, in 3 Vols.“ 


compoſe a Farrago, in which im- 


portant truths and juſt reflections 
are ſtrangely intermixed with pa- 
radoxes and reveries, unworthy the 
character which the author ſuſtains 
among men of letters. He writes, 
however, like an honeſt man, and 
a true lover of his country.-The 
% Account delivered in to the Mi- 
niſter at War, Lieutenant- general 
A. Dillon, Commander ofthe Army 
of the Ardennes, accompanied by 
juſtificatory Pieces, and containing 
Military Details, the Knowledge of 
which is neceſſary to underitand 
the moſt intereſting Part of the me- 
morable Campaign of 1792,” is an 
intereſting publication, which the 
general reader will peruſe with 
pleaſure, and which the hiſtorian 
of the period will receive as a very 
important and valuable document. 
— Such, likewiſe, will be the eſti- 
mation in which “ the Correſpon- 
dence between General Dumourier 
and Pache, Miniſter of War, during 
the Campaign in Flanders and Bra- 
bant, in 1792,” will be held.— The 
« Account of his Conduct during his 
Mayoralty, preſented by Jerome 
Petion to his Fellow-citizens,” will 
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alſo be conſidered in a ſimilar point 
of view, and will be found to throw 
light on ſeveral circumſtances, of 
which very impertect and mutilated 
accounts have reached this fide of 
the water.— The © Gazette des Tri- 
bunaux, in 7 Vols.” is likewiſe a 
work intereſting to curioſity, and 
proper to be referred to as a record 
of facts, as it gives an accurate 
and particular account of many im- 
portant triais and decifions, during 
the years 1791, 1792, and 1793.— 
The following publications are of a 
ſimilar deſcription : + An Impar- 
tial Hiſtory of the Trial of Louis 
XVI. by M, Jeuffret, with all the 
relative Pieces, in 8 Vols.” and 
„Le pour et le Contre,” being a 
complete collection of the opinions 
pronounced in the convention, 
during the proceedings againſt 
Louis VI. to which are added all 
the authentic papers belonging to 
that proceſs. -M. Millin has pub- 
liſhed the fourth volume of his 
« National Antiquities,” an inte- 
reſting and — work, the 
nature of which we explained in 
our laſt year's Regiſter.— The Re- 
ſearches on the Coſtumes and The- 
atres of all Nations, Ancient and 
Modern, in 2 Vols. with coloured 
Plates,“ is a work of erudi ion aud 
curious information, which merits 
the attention of every theatrical 
amateur, and offers valuable in- 
ſtruction to managers and actors. 
— The Travels of M. P. S. Pallas, 
in different Provinces of the Em- 
pire of Ruſſia, and in the North of 
Aſia, tranſlated from the German, 
by M. Gauthier de la Peyronie, 
zn 5 Vols. and one of Plates,“ 
will be highly gratifying to readers 
of different deſcriptions. We are a 
little ſurprized, that a work well 
known to abound in intereſting in- 
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formation, hiſtorical and ſcientific, 
and which is rendered highly enter- 
taining by the variety w novel ob- 
jets which it preſents to us, ſhould 
continue ſo long locked up from 
the uſe of the Engliſh reader. The 
Travels in the Deſert of Saara, or 
Zara, by M. Follie, Officer of the 
Colonial Ademinifiration,” appear to 
have been written by another of the 
ſufferers, in the unfortunate expe- 
dition in which M. Saugnier was 
engaged, and, excepting the extra- 
ordinary adventures of the author, 
contain little information which we 
have not already received. - The 
« Journey throngh the ſeveral De- 
partments of France, by a Society 
of Artiſts and Literary Men, illuf. 
trated with Maps and Plates,” is an 
elegant and pleaſing work, publiſh. 
ing in numbers, the text of which 
is written by M. Valce, formerly a 
captain in the army, and the ma 
and prints executed by Meſſrs. 
Brion. To foreigners, eſpecially, 
it will be an acceptable publication, 
as it lays before them an accurate 
and particular account of the French 
Republic, as it exiſts under the new 
territorial diviſions, of its produc- 
tions, and of the moſt remarkable 
objects of nature and of art that 
merit the notice of the traveller, in- 
terwoven with a variety of lively 
and entertaining hiſtorical anec- 
dotes, 

The laſt publications in French 
literature, which we have to inſert 
in our Catalogue for the year 1793, 
are claflical, miſcellaneous, and po- 
etical. The firſt which we meet 
with is © The Works of Lucian, 
tranflated from the Greek, with 
Hiſtorical and Critical Remarks, 
and collated, with Six Manuſcripts, 
in the Library, formerly Royal,” 
in fix volumes. This — . 
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ſaid to be executed by a perſon 
eminently verſed in Greek and Latin 
literature; and although it is not ſo 
elegant as might bewiſhed, is far ſu- 

rior in point of fidelity to thoſe 
of d'Ablancourt and Mafſieu, which 
were both taken from the Latin.— 
4 Alcibiades, an Infant, a Youth, 
a Man, andan Old Man, in Four 
Vols.” is a well written, inſtruc- 
tive, and amuſing work, on the 
plan of profeſſor Meiſſmer; who, 
taking for his guide Plutarch's Bio- 
graphy of that celebrated Athenian, 
compoſed a number of ſimple and 
familiar dialogues, diverſified with 
intereſting and moral epiſodes, in 
which the Greek coſtume is very 
happily preſerved.—An edition of 
Milton's „ Paradiſe Loſt” has ap- 

ared at Paris, in Two Vols. 4to, 
French and Engliſh, with twelve 
plates in colours, after deſigns of 
Schall, which, - ——_ to the 
t raphy, an e engravings, 
4 — . ſplendid. — The work 
entitled Idylles, by M. B —,” 
is the production of a Flemiſh poet, 
who, in not unpleaſing rhymes, 
praiſes the paſtoral manners of his 
countrymen. —* The Bees, or the 
Happy Government, a Poem, read 
at the Lyceum of Equality, July 4, 
1792, &c. by Dorat Cubieres,“ is 
modeſtly ſtyled by the author, no- 
thing more than gleanings after a 
full harveſt reaped by Virgil, Reay- 
mur, la Pluche, Mandeville, and 
othe s. The foreign journaliſts ob- 
ſerve, that they are gleanings well 
worth the labour of traverſing the 
field that afforded them. — The 
Dramatic Eſſays, and other Works, 
by A. L. Villeterque,” are ſentimen- 
tal productions, breathing much of 
the ſpirit and manner of Sterne, 
and chiefly intended to illuſtrate 


phi loſophical ſubjects.— At the thea- 
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tre of the nation, two dramatic 
pieces have been . which 


received a conſiderable ſhare of 
— 1 They are The 

eath of Abel, a Play in 3 Acts, 
in Verſe, by Le Gouve;” and 
Pamela, or Virtue Rewarded, a 
New Comedy, in Verſe, in 5 Acts, 
by Frangois Neufchateau.” 


- We ſhall now conclude our ac- 
count of the foreign literature of 
the year 1793, by laying before our 
readers, what little information we 
have received, ſince the publica- 
tion of our laſt volume, relative to 
the literature of Spain. Of the 
yery valuable and important work, 
entitled“ Inſtructive, Uſeful, and 
Curious Memoirs concerning Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Induſtry, and 
Economy,“ collected by Don Eu- 
genio Larruga, the XVIIth volume 
hath made its appearauce; and the 
XIIIth volume of the grand 
« Spaniſh Atlas, or Deſcription of 
the whale Kingdom of Spain, by 
Don Bernas Eſpinault y Garcia.” 
— F he + Remarks on the Rigging 
and Implements of a Ship, whe 
F. Ciſear, Lieutenant in the Royal 
Navy, with 10 Plates, publiſhed 
by Authority,” is ſpoken of as a 
work of the higheſt merit, in which 
the author treats of almoſt every 
branch of nautical ſcience, with 
uncommon clearneſs and perſpi- 
cuity,-Don Hippolito Ruiz, bo- 
taniſt to the king of Spain, who 
travelled with other gentlemen to 
Peru, to proſecute reſearches in na- 
tural hiſtory, has publithed “ A 
Botanical Deſcription of the vari- 
ous Species of Chincona ;” and of 
another tree, called by the natives 
« Quina-quina,” from which he 
ſays, three kinds of balſam are ob- 
tained, a liquid white balſam, and 
| thoſe 


thoſe commonly called the balſams 
of Tolu and Peru. The“ General 
Hiflory of America, by Don Juan 
Batiſta Munez, of which the firſt 
volume has been publiſhed during 
the preſent year, promiſes to be a 
valuable and intereſting work, as 
the author'is known to poſſeſs the 
requiſite talents for engaging in 
ſuch an undertaking, and has had 
acceſs to various important records 
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unknown, or unattainable to Dr. 
Robertſon. — The «4 Geographical 
and Hiſtorical Dictionary of the 
Weſt Indies and America, by Don 
Antonio de Altedo, in 5 Vols.” is 
conſidered in Spain as a work high- 
ly uſeful to thoſe who with to ob- 
tain an accurate knowledge of the 
ſtate of the Spaniſh and Portugueſe 
dominions in the new world. 
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